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Art.  L— the  AGE  OF  MANKIND. 

L  Contributions  of  Dr.  Letoy,  Dr.  Usiier,  and  Prof.  Agassiz, 
to  "  Indigenous  liaces  of  the  Earlh^'^  1857,  and  to  ^^Tyjpes 
of  MarJcmdP    1864. 

n.  BiiNSEN'a  "  E(jyp€B  Place  in  Universal  IRstoryP    1848. 

III.  Lepsius',  "  Chronology  of  the  Egyptians:'    1853. 

The  three  distinguished  gentlemen  first  named  in  our  head- 
ing, who  have  lent  tlieir  aid  to  Dr.  Nott  and  Mr.  Gliddon,  do 
not  hesitate  to  avow  opinions  in  conflict  with  those  usually  held 
in  Christendom  concerning  tlie  antiquity  of  our  species. 

The  common  belief,  derived  from  the  Bible,  that  about  six 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  our  planet  witnessed  that 
great  miracle,  which  ushered  human  creatures  into  being,  is 
regarded  by  tliese  gentlemen  as  untenable  in  the  light  of  mo- 
dem science.  They  estimate  the  past  human  period  as  vastly 
more  extended.  Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  their  views 
seem  to  be  sustained,  the  chronology  of  Scripture  would  appear 
to  be  discredited.    And  this  admitted,  confidence  in  the  higher 
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relations  of  revelation  could  not  but  be  more  or  less  impaired. 
We  are  entering,  then,  upon  no  superfluous  task  in  undertaking 
to  investigate  the  grounds  of  these  two  chronologies ;  in  en- 
deavoring to  trace  what  science  really  does  teach  as  to  the  age 
of  mankind,  and  what  the  Scriptures,  under  the  scrutiny  of 
learned  criticism,  disclose  on  the  same  subject 

Part  of  the  field  we  have  to  survey  has  been  very  care- 
fully explored  by  the  two  eminent  German  scholars,  whose 
works,  pertinent  to  our  inquiry,  we  have  designated.  As  the 
most  thoroughly  informed  Egyptologists  of  this  or  any  age,  they 
have  had  access  to  all  that  the  old  Kile  monuments  have  thus 
far  made  known  respecting  ancient  ages.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  savans  of  almost  universal  erudition.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  qualifications,  they  have  brought  to  their  work  a 
spirit  much  more  than  usually  characterized  by  a  simple  love 
of  truth.  These  qualities,  the  reader  will,  we  are  sure,  observe 
in  some  of  the  extracts  we  shall  give,  when  we  reach  that 
branch  of  our  subject  to  which  their  investigations  more  espe- 
cially pertain. 

At  present  our  inquiry  relates  to  the  scientific  evidence  in 
the  case.  We  propose  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  Prof. 
Agassiz,  Dr.  Usher,  and  Dr.  Leidy  rest  their  claim  for  the 
indefinite  antiquity  of  our  race ;  and  not  only  to  trace,  with 
them,  indications  in  the  one  field  they  have  chosen,  but  to 
bring  testimony  from  other  departments  of  science.  What  is 
on  the  whole  substantiated,  or  rendered  most  probable,  in  the 
entire  scientific  view,  will  then  be  evident  to  the  deader. 

This  is  the  instance  of  evidence  offered  by  Prof.  Agassiz : 

"  The  fossil  remains  of  the  human  body  I  possess  from  Florida,  were  discovered 
in  a  blufl^  npon  the  shores  of  Lake  Monroe.  The  mass  in  which  they  were  found 
is  a  conglomerate  of  rotten  coial-ree^  limestone,  and  shells,  mostly  ampularia  of 
the  same  species  now  found  in  the  St  John's  river,  whidi  drains  Lake  Monroe. 
The  question  of  their  age  is  difficult  to  answer.  The  point  to  settle  is  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  in  its  southward  progress.  .  .  .  If  we 
assume,  from  evidence  we  now  have  of  the  additions  forming  upon  the  Tee&  and 
keys,  the  rate  of  growth  to  be  one  foot  in  a  century,  it  would  require  135,000  years 
to  form  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula.  .  .  .  Assuming,  further,  that  the 
northern  half  of  the  peninsula  already  formed,  continued  for  nine  tenths  of  that 
time  a  desert  waste,  before  the  fossiliferous  conglomerate  could  be  formed,  there 
would  still  remain  10,000  years,  during  which  it  should  be  admitted,  that  the  main 
land  was  inhabited  by  man." 
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The  Terj  remarkable  assumptions  in  this  case  can  not  but 
strike  the  reader,  as  they  have  surprised  ourselves.  That  a 
philosopher  of  such  world-wide  reputation  should  hazard  his 
standing,  by  committing  himself  to  mere  guesses  of  this  kind, 
is  to  us  matter  for  wonder.  Let  us  concede  each  guess  but  the 
last,  still  there  will  remain  a  question  which  the  learned  Hel- 
vetian must  find  it  impossible  to  answer.  Why  assume  j\ 
ratlicr  than  iVy  or  tV^V  of  135,000,  as  the  period  during  which 
Florida  may  have  remained  uninhabited  by  man  t  And  shall 
this  process  of  assumption  pass  for  scientific  investigation  ? 
Is  it  not  a  species  of  desecration,  when  the  noble  name  of 
Science  is  claimed  for  such  sheer  fancies  ?  Science,  with  her 
calm,  severe,  penetrating  eye,  and  her  step  careful  and  sure  as 
the  march  of  truth ! 

But  we  have  more  to  say  of  the  case  itself.  Prof.  Agassiz 
himself  admits  that  his  conglomerate  consists  mostly  of  ampu- 
larias  of  the  same  species  now  found  in  the  St  John's  river. 
The  instance  is  therefore  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
well-known  fossil  skeletons  of  Guadaloupe,  the  comparatively 
recent  age  of  which  Lyell  years  ago  established : 

"  The  lens  shows,"  ho  sajs,*  "  that  aome  of  the  finagments  of  coral  composing 
this  etone,  still  retain  the  same  red  color  which  is  seen  in  the  reefs  of  Uving  coral 
sanounding  the  island.  The  shells  belong  to  species  of  the  neighboring  sea,  inter- 
mixed with  some  terrestrial  kinds  which  now  live  on  the  island.  Yet  the  rock  in 
which  tliesc  skeletons  are  embedded  is  harder  than  statuary  marble.  Similar  form- 
ations are  in  progress^  in  the  wliole  of  the  West-Indian  Archipelago ;  and  thoy 
have  greatly  extended  the  plain  of  Cayes  in  St.  Domingo^  where  fragments  of  vases 
and  other  human  works  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  In  digging  wells, 
also^  near  Cataoiay  in  Sicily,  tools  have  been  discovered  in  a  rock  somewhat  similar." 

The  guess,  then,  of  one  tenth,  or  one  hundredtli,  of- a  previous 
guess  of  so  many  years,  as  a  possible  period  during  which 
Florida  has  been  inhabited,  and  its  fossiliferous  conglomerate 
accumulating,  is,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  utterly  unrelia- 
ble. It  rests  on  no  scientific  foundation.  It  is  entitled  to  none 
of  the  credit  due  to  veritable  science.  It  may  therefore  bo  set 
aside  as  really  showing  nothing  respecting  the  antiquity  of  our 
species. 

The  instance  adduced  by  Dr.  Usher,  is  in  many  respects 

*  Prindptet  of  Ckology.    VoU  m.,  p.  MB. 
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similar  to  this  of  Agassiz,  though  on  a  grander  scale,  and  given 
more  in  detail : 

''  The  plain  on  which  the  city  of  New>0rlean8  is  built,  rises  onlj  nine  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  excavations  are  often  made  far  below  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mez- 
ioo.  In  these  sections,  several  successive  growths  of  cypress  timber  have  been 
brought  to  light  In  digging  the  foundations  for  the  gas-works,  the  Irish  spades- 
men, finding  they  had  to  cut  through  timber  instead  of  soil,  gave  up  the  work,  and 
were  replaced  by  a  corps  of  Kehtucky  axe-men,  who  hewed  their  way  downward 
through  four  soocesrive  growths  of  timber,  the  lowest  so  old  that  it  cut  like  cheese. 
Abrasions  of  the  river  banks  show  similar  growths  of  sunken  tunber ;  while  stately 
live  oaks,  flourishing  on  the  bank  directly  above  them,  are  living  witnesses  that 
the  soil  has  not  changed  its  level  for  ages.  No  lees  than  ten  distinct  cypress  for- 
ests have  been  traced  at  different  levels  below  the  present  surface  in  parts  of  Louis- 
iana, where  the  range  between  high  and  low  water  is  much  greater  than  it  is  at 
New-Orleans.  These  groups  of  trees,  the  live  oaks  on  the  banks,  and  the  success- 
ive cypress  beds  beneath,  are  arranged  vertically  above  each  other,  and  are  seen  to 
great  advantage  in  many  places  in  tiie  vicinity  of  New-Orleans.** 

^*  An  ingenious  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  last  emergence  of  the  site  of 
that  city,  in  which  these  cypress  forests  play  an  important  part  The  history  of 
this  event  is  thus  divided  into  three  eras.  1.  The  era  of  colossal  grasses,  trem- 
bling prairies,  etc,  as  seen  in  the  lagoons,  lakes,  and  sea-coast.  2.  The  era  of  the 
cypress  basina  3.  The  era  of  the  present  live-oak  platform.  Existing  types  fix)m 
the  Balize  to  the  Highlands  show  that  these  belts  were  successively  developed  fix)m 
the  water  in  the  order  named ;  the  grass  preceding  the  cypress,  and  the  cypress 
being  succeeded  by  the  live-oak.  Supposing  an  elevation  of  five  inches  in  a  cen- 
tury, vdiich  is  about  the  rate  recorded  for  the  accumulation  of  detrital  deposits  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  during  seventeen  centuries,  by  the  mOometer  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  we  shall  have  1600  years  for  the  era  of  aquatic  plants  until  the  appearance 
of  the  first  cjrpress  forest;  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  elevation  of  the  grass  zone  to 
the  condition  of  a  cypress  basin." 

'*  Cypress  trees  of  ten  feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon  in  the  swamps  of  Louis- 
iana ;  and  one  of  that  size  was  found  in  the  lowest  bed  of  the  excavation  at  the 
gas-works  in  New-Orleans.  In  timber  of  this  kind  fix)m  95  to  120  rings  of  annual 
growth  have  been  measured  in  an  inch ;  and,  according  to  the  lower  ratio,  a  tree 
of  ten  feet  diameter  will  yield  5*700  rings  of  annual  growth ;  indicating  that  num- 
ber of  years  as  the  age  of  the  tree.  Though  many  generations  of  such  trees  may 
have  grown  and  perished  in  the  present  cypress  region,  yet  to  avoid  all  ground  of 
cavil  only  two  generations  are  assumed,  giving  11,400  years." 

''  The  maximum  ago  of  the  oldest  tree  growing  on  the  live-oak  platform  is  esti- 
mated at  1500  years,  and  only  one  generation  is  counted.  These  data  yield  the 
following  table : 

'^Gtohgkal  Chronology  of  the  last  Emergence  of  ihe  site  of  New- Orleans, 

Era  of  the  Aquatic  Plants, 1,600  years. 

Era  of  the  Cypress  Basin, 11,400  years. 

Era  of  the  Live-Oak  Platform, 1,600  years. 

Total  period  of  elevation, 14,400  years. 
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"  Each  of  these  sankeiL  foreetB  most  have  had  a  period  of  rert  and  gradual  de- 
presBioii,  eetiznated  as  equal  to  the  1500  jears  of  the  live-oak  era,  which  of  course 
oocurrod  but  onoe  in  the  series.  We  shall  then  certainly  be  within  bounds,  if  we 
aasame  the  period  of  such  elevation  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  one  above 
arrived  at ;  and,  inasmuch  as  there  were  at  least  ten  such  dianges,  we  reach  the 
following  result : 

Jjtst  emergence,  as  above, 14,400  years. 

Ten  devations  and  depressions,  each  equal  to  thia^  144,000  years. 

Total  ago  of  the  delta^    ....      168,400  yeara 

^  In  the  excavation  at  the  gas-works  above  referred  to,  burnt  wood  was  found 
at  the  depth  o(  sixteen  feet ;  and,  at  the  same  depth,  the  woriunen  discovered  the 
skeleton  of  a  man.  The  cranium  lay  beneath  the  roots  of  a  cypress  tree,  belonging 
to  the  fourth  forest  levd  below  the  surfiioe,  and  was  in  good  preservation.  The 
other  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  on  being  handled." 

''  If  we  take,  then,  the  present  era  at         .        .  14,400  years, 

And  add  three  subterranean  groups,    ....        43,200  years, 

We  have  a  total  human  period  at  least  of    .        .        .    57,600  years. 

'*  From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  human  race  existed  in  the  delta  of  the 
n,  more  than  67,000  years  ago." 


In  all  this  there  may  be,  as  its  propounder  alleges,  ingenui- 
ty, bat  it  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  no  credit  as  a  specimen  of 
scientific  investigation.  Nearly  every  element  of  the  calcu- 
lation is  again  vitiated  by  the  most  unwarrantable  assumption. 

The  authority  for  ten  successive  beds  of  cypress  forest,  grown 
one  over  another,  is  vague  and  worthless.  The  idea  of  alter- 
nate elevations  and  depressions  of  such  sunken  forests,  is  an 
enormous  assumption,  involving  the  supposition  of  prodigious 
volcanic  forces.  These,  if  real,  leave  no  room  for  regular 
guess-work,  immensely  fitful  as  they  are. 

That  such  buried  trees  actually  grew  where  they  are  found 
imbedded,  is  also  an  assumption,  by  no  means  to  be  admitted. 

**  When  timber,^  says  Lyell,  ''is  drifted  down  by  a  river,  it  is  oflen  arrested  by 
lakes;  and,  becoming  water-logged,  it  may  sink  and  become  embedded  in  the 
lacustrine  strata  ...  In  the  course  of  the  Mackenzie  river  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  vast  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  now  in  progress.  ...  As 
the  trees  retain  their  roots,  which  are  often  loaded  with  earth  and  stones,  they 
readily  sink,  and  accumulating  in  the  eddies  form  shoals,  which  ultimately  augmc  nt 
into  islands.  .  .  .  Vast  quantities  of  drift  timber  are  buried  under  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  has  fbnned  a  hairier  of  Islands  and  shoals." 
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Occurrences  of  this  kind,  repeated  in  the  floods  of  no  great 
number  of  centuries,  abundantly  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  Mississippi  delta.  "  For,"  adds  Lyell,  "  the  trunks  of  trees 
borne  down  by  the  Mississippi,  many  of  them  subside,  and  are 
imbedded  in  the  new  strata  which  form  the  delta." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  support  for  the  assumption  of  cypress 
forests  growing  one  over  another  in  interminable  succession. 

And  the  further  demand  that  four  gigantic  growths  of  the 
kind  be  allowed  in  the  trifling  vertical  range  of  sixteen  feet,  is 
nothing  less  than  preposterous. 

As  to  skeletons  in  such  cases,  they  may  be  of  comparatively 
recent  deposit.  "  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  base 
of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,"  says  the  eminent  geologist  already 
quoted,  "  there  is  a  circular  space  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  dia- 
meter, where  soundings  of  a  thousand  feet  sometimes  fail  to 
reach  the  bottom.  As,  during  the  flood  season,  the  quantity 
of  mud  and  sand,  poured  by  the  great  river  into  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  is  so  great  that  the  sea  only  recovers  its  transparency 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  this  depression 
must  be  gradually  shoaling.  Now,  if  a  human  body  sink 
down  to  the  bottom  in  such  a  spot,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  it  may  become  buried  under  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  of  sediment  in  the  same  number  of  years."  And 
if  by  the  gradual  or  sudden  action  of  internal  force,  this  depo- 
sit were  upheaved,  and  subsequently  by  some  casualty  laid 
open  to  human  inspection,  how  many  millions  of  ages  would  it 
not  mark  on  the  unscientific  chronological  scale  of  the  instances 
we  are  examining? 

The  ingenious  estimate  of  57,000  years  for  the  New-Orleans 
skeleton  is  probably  about  as  accurate. 

"  In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,"  Lyell  farther  states,  "  bones 
of  men  have  been  found  in  digging  a  well,  at  the  depth  of 
ninety  feet ;  but  as  that  river  frequently  shifts  its  course,  and 
fills  up  its  ancient  channels,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  suppose 
that  these  bodies  are  of  extremely  high  antiquity,  or  that  they 
were  buried  when  that  part  of  the  surrounding  delta,  where 
they  occur,  was  first  gained  from  the  sea,"  The  parallel  be- 
tween such  cases  and  the  New-Orleans  exhumations,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  fact,  stated  by  Flint,  in  his  "  Geo- 
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graphy  of  the  MiaBisrippi  Valley."  "At  every  flood,  the  Mia- 
sissippi  river  overspreads  a  vast  conntiy,  principally  on  its 
western  sides,  from  10  to  50  miles  in  breadth,  through  the  last 
five  hundred  miles  of  its  course,  and  most  of  the  water  which 
overflows  below  Eed  river,  goes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  without 
returning  to  the  river." 

No  estimate  of  fifty  thousand,  or  five  thousand  years,  in  such 
cases,  can  justly  claim  the  slightest  confidence.  It  is  not  sus^ 
tained  by  probability,  it  is  repudiated  by  science. 

Nor  is  less  to  be  said  in  regard  to  other  so-termed  instances 
of  indefinitely  old  human  relics.  "  The  human  bones,"  says 
Lyell,  quoting  with  approbation  the  judgment  of  Desnoyers, 
^'  associated  in  certain  caverns,  etc.,  with  the  fossil  rhinoceros, 
hyena,  bear,  and  several  other  lost  species,  must  belong  not  to  the 
antediluvian  periods,  but  to  a  people  in  the  same  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  those  who  constructed  the  tumuli  and  altars  of  the  pri- 
mitive inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  Since  the 
flint  hatchets,  and  arrow-heads,  and  the  pointed  bones,  and 
coarse  pottery  of  such  caves,  agree  precisely  in  character  with 
those  found  in  the  tumuli  and  under  the  dolmens,  (altars  of  un- 
hewn stone.)  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  such  evidence  that  we 
ought  readily  to  admit  the  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race." 

Dr.  Leidy,  more  cautious  and  more  candid  than  the  philo- 
sophers we  have  reviewed,  fairly  admits  that  no  such  high  an- 
tiquity is  scientifically  established.  That ''  primitive  races  of 
men  may  have  inhabited  the  intertropical  regions,"  in  a  vastly 
remote  age,  he  indeed  supposes.  And  that  evidence  of  the  fact 
will  yet  be  discovered,  he  is  "  strongly  inclined  to  suspect." 
Still  his  candid  avowal  is,  "iVo  scUiaf  actor y  evidence  Jiaa  ieen 
adduced  in  favor  of  this  early  ajppearance  of  manJ^  "  While 
engaged  in  palseontological  researches,"  he  states,  "  I  sought 
for  earlier  records  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  man  than  have 
reached  us  through  vague  traditions,  or  through  later  authentic 
history,  but  without  being  able  to  discover  any  positive  evi- 
dences of  the  exact  geological  period  of  the  advent  of  man  in 
the  fauna  of  the  earUi.  The  numerous  facts  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  touching  the  discovery  of  human  bones, 
and  rude  implements  of  art,  in  association  with  the  remains  of 
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animals  of  the  earlier  pleiocene  deposits,  are  not  conclosive 
evidence  of  their  contemporaneous  existence." 

This,  from  so  accomplished  a  palseontologist,  who  is  suffi- 
ciently disposed,  as  his  declarations  show,  to  find,  if  possible, 
a  high  antiquity  for  mankind,  is  well-nigh  conclusive  as  to  the 
negative  relations  of  science  in  the  case.  He  is  in  fact  an  au- 
thority of  great  weight  against  the  instances  of  Agassiz  and  Dr. 
Usher,  and  all  others  like  them  that  have  been  urged.  His  ad- 
missions afford  alsomo  slight  support  to  the  considerations  we 
have  been  pressing,  on  the  basis  of  fact,  according  to  witnesses 
of  the  most  unquestionable  character.  We  may,  then,  safely 
conclude  that  geological  science  really  indicates  no  very  long 
period  as  the  past  term  of  human  existence.  If  ay,  its  positive 
testimony  is  most  remarkably  the  other  way.  Since  it  is  ab- 
solutely undeniable,  that  whereas  other  animal  forms  occur  in 
countless  numbers,  and  in  varying  characters,  through  immense 
thicknesses  of  the  earth's  ancient  strata,  human  remains  have 
never  yet  been  found,  save  in  those  deposits,  which,  whatever 
their  age,  are  admitted  to  be  relatively  the  most  recent  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  department  of  science  which 
affords  information  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  registry  derived 
from  the  heavens  also,  which  may  aid  us  toward  some  approxi- 
mate solution  of  our  problem.  Astronomy  furnishes,  at  least  in- 
directly, one  standard  by  which,  generally,  if  not  definitely,  to 
measure  the  probable  age  of  mankind. 

Laplace  tells  us,  in  his  "  Syst^me  da  Monde/*  that  "  the  Chinese  are  of  all  people 
those,  whose  annals  offer  the  most  ancient  obsorrations  which  we  can  employ  in 
astronomy.  The  first  edipses  whidi  they  mention,  can  senre  only  for  chronology, 
on  account  of  the  vague  manner  in  which  they  are  desoribod.  But  those  eclipses 
show  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  Emperor  Tao^  some  two  thousand  years  before  our 
era,  astronomy  was  thus  cultivated  in  China  as  the  basis  of  religious  ceremonies. 
The  first  useftil  Chinese  observations  belong  to  about  1100  years  before  our  era." 

*'  The  earliest  Chaldean  observations  transmitted  are  edipses  of  the  moon,  ob- 
served at  Babylon  719-20  beforo  our  era." 

**  We  have  very  few  authentic  documents  relating  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. .  .  .  The  astronomers  of  Alexandria  were  forced  to  recur  to  Chaldean 
observations,  though  some  time  previously  Thales,  Pythagoras,  eta,  had  been  at- 
tracted to  Egypt  by  the  reputation  of  its  priests  fbr  astronomical  and  other  know- 
ledge." 

*'  The  Indian  tables  suppose  an  astronomy  considerably  advanced,  but  eveiy 
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thing  leods  oa  to  sappose  they  are  tiot  of  sach  high  antiquity.  The  impoesibQify 
of  the  general  coz^anction  which  they  require,  proves  that  they  have  been  oon- 
structed  in  modem  times." 

If  to  these  statements  be  added  the  significant  fact,  that,  since 
the  unknown  age  when  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  con- 
stellations with  which  they  then  corresponded,  received  the 
names  they  bear,  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points 
upon  the  ecliptic,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  an  entire  circuit 
in  25,000  years,  has  caused  a  recession  of  the  signs  from  their 
constellations  of  only  about  30  degrees,  answering  to  a  period 
of  a  little  over  2000  years,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
astronomical  records  are  of  very  limited  antiquity. 

The  bearing  of  this  conclusion  upon  our  immediate  inquiry 
is  obvious.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  the  heavens,  so  peculiarly  resplendent  over  the  plains 
of  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  India,  could  long  have  remained  with- 
out special  notice  by  human  creatures.  The  ever-varying  and 
impressive  phenomena  exhibited  in  those  serene  skies,  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  rational  beings,  within  a  mode- 
rate age  after  their  establishment  in  countries  so  situated.  Kor 
is  it  much  more  likely  that  observation,  once  begun,  could  have 
proceeded  for  any  protracted  period,  without  some  effort,  how- 
ever rude,  towards  registering  the  result  for  subsequent  use. 
Such  efforts,  again,  could  scarcely  fail,  in  a  moderate  series  of 
generations,  to  exhibit  defects  in  the  metliods  employed,  and 
suggest  improvements,  which  should  issue  in  a  system  capable  of 
being  transmitted  to  after  ages.  The  age,  therefore,  at  which 
astronomical  records  begin  to  be  thus  transmitted,  is  no  insigni- 
cant  index  of  the  age,  at  which  the  people,  handing  them  down, 
became  established.  And  the  general  agreement  of  that  record- 
age,  among  the  widely  separated  nations  mentioned  by  Laplace, 
seems  not  a  little  to  favor  this  conclusion.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  &ct  of  some  important  meaning,  that  the  early  astronomical 
notices,  handed  down  in  China  and  Babylon,  should  be  dated 
within  about  four  centuries  of  each  other.  And  that  those 
transmitted  in  the  venerable  chronicles  of  India,  should  be 
found,  when  adequately  sifted,  to  correspond,  perhaps,  as  nearly 
with  such  as  have  been  preserved  among  the  mysterious  mo- 
numents of  the  Nile. 
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Kot  to  make  this  era  of  astronomical  records  an  approximate 
measure  for  the  whole  past  term  of  human  existence,  to  sup- 
pose that  men  could  have  looked  upon  the  skies  for  hundreds 
of  centuries,  without  having  curiosity  quickened  into  observa- 
tion, and  observation  preserved  in  records,  would  imply  a  de- 
gree of  intelligence  in  primitive  man  scarcely  above  that  of  the 
very  brutes.  Indeed,  a  process  of  development  is  involved  in 
the  supposition,  which  agrees  only  with  the  exploded  specula- 
tions of  Lamarck,  and  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation." 

That  all  reliable  tradition  accords  with  the  positive  indica- 
tions thus  gathered  from  two  leading  departments  of  science, 
is  an  additional  circumstance  entitled  to  its  own  weight.  The 
Bible  excepted,  there  is  not,  as  every  reader  knows,  a  written 
history  in  the  world  reaching  back  three  thousand  years.  Nor 
does  the  creative  genius  of  Homer,  from  his  distant  position, 
venture  to  deal  with  events  beyond  that  term.  The  oldest  in- 
scription ascertained  by  Layard,  Hincks,  and  Bawlinson,  at 
Nineveh,  ascends  only  to  1250  B.C.  And  Manetho  himself, 
with  all  his  extravagances,  does  not  pretend  to  claim  for  the 
Egyptian  empire  an  origin  earlier  than  about  3670  years  be- 
fore Alexander.  Still  considerably  less  than  six  thousand 
years  before  our  time. 

The  moderate  human  period  thus  concurrently  indicated  by 
geology,  astronomy,  and  history,  derives  additional  confirma- 
tion from  the  known  course  of  development  of  the  leading  na- 
tions, within  the  historical  period,  in  numbers,  intelligence,  and 
social  culture.  No  mind,  clearly  discerning  that  general  pro- 
gress during  one  or  two  thousand  years,  can  readily  be  per- 
suaded that  the  ancestors  of  these  branches  of  the  human  fam- 
ily could  have  lain  in  darkness,  feebleness,  and  stagnation,  for 
uncounted  antecedent  ages. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  these  several  ways  is,  however, 
but  a  general  one.  A  few  decades  of  centuries  are  indicated 
as  summing  the  generations  since  man  appeared  upon  earth ; 
but  sp'ecifically  how  many,  is  not  even  suggested.  There  is  no 
token  in  the  skies  or  the  earth,  none  in  legendary  or  monu- 
mental lore,  that  points  decisively  to  the  birth-day  of  our  race. 
No  guidance  but  that  of  Scripture  can  conduct  us  to  the  dawn 
of  time,  as  related  to  ourselves.    Turn  we  now,  therefore,  to  the 
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sacred  books,  to  learn  what  they  teach  as  to  the  entire  age  of 
onr  species. 

To  those  who  have  given  no  special  attention  to  the  early 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  it  may  seem  an  easy  task  to  obtain 
from  them  a  solution  of  onr  problem.  But  further  examination 
will  soon  satisfy  them  that  there  are  perplexities  in  the  case, 
they  had  not  supposed :  real  difficulties,  which  have  long  ex- 
ercised the  genius  and  learning  of  Christendom,  and  which  can 
scarcely  yet,  if  they  ever  may,  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

It  is  in  reference  to  some  of  these  difficulties  that  we  inti*o- 
duce  the  researches  of  Biinsen  and  Lepsius.  Not  that  their 
views  or  conclusions  seem  to  us  altogether  unobjectionable ; 
but  because  their  works  on  the  subject  are  the  most  recent 
and  able  known  to  us ;  because  they  bring  criticism  to  bear 
upon  the  questions  at  issue,  in  its  scientific  rather  than  its  theo- 
logical aspects ;  because  they  furnish  from  the  old  registries  of 
Egypt  some  tests  for  the  time-measures  of  the  Bible,  not  here* 
tofore  accessible ;  and  because  they  have  conducted  their  in- 
vestigations in  a  spirit  of  reverence  as  well  as  of  freedom. 
**  With  reverence  and  freedom  must  science  be  pursued,"  says 
Lepsius  in  dedicating  to  Bunsen  his  "Chronology  of  the 
Egyptians."  "Reverence  for  every  thing  that  is  venera- 
ble, sacred,  noble,  great,  and  approved;  freedom,  wherever 
truth  and  a  conviction  of  it  are  to  be  obtained  and  expressed. 
Where  the  latter  is  wanting,  there  fear  and  hypocrisy  will  ex- 
ist ;  where  the  former,  insolence  and  presumption  will  luxu- 
riate in  science  as  in  life." 

In  justice  to  the  subject  as  well  as  to  them,  we  must  permit 
these  eminent  men  to  present  somewhat  in  detail  their  own 
views. 

"There  is,  probably,"  says  Bunsen,  "  no  subject  upon  which 
during  these  2000  years  so  much  talent  and  learning  have  been 
expended,  by  the  most  intellectual  nations  of  the  earth, 
Greeks  and  Byzantines,  Romans,  Germans,  and  their  kindred 
races,  as  upon  the  solution  of  the  several  chronological  ques- 
tions connected  with  Egyptian  and  Jewish  history."  And 
this  he  explains  by  a  most  impoi-tant  remark,  which  may  sug- 
gest instructive  reflections  concerning  the  providential  purpose 
of  the  existing  form  of  Scripture  history.    Human  culture  has 
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been  incalculably  promoted  by  the  investigation  of  great 
issnes  involved  in  the  structure  of  Biblical  narrative.  And  to 
stimulate  intellectual  enterprise  in  such  directions,  was,  doubt- 
less, part  of  the  purpose,  for  which  diflBiculties  were  permitted 
to  enter  as  incidental  elements  of  the  sacred  record.  "  We 
must  not  forget,"  continues  Bunsen,  "  that  to  the  progress  of 
enlightened  culture  at  every  period  of  Christianity,  and  its 
effectual  resistance  to  the  opposing  influence  of  barbarism,  a 
far  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  range  of  critical  research 
is  indispensable,  than  was  required  at  any  period  of  the  ancient 
world.  This  necessity  arises,  not  only  from  the  more  advanced 
state  of  universal  history,  but  more  especially  from  the  fact, 
that  the  research  of  every  Christian  period  miist  come  to  a 
previous  understanding  with  a  tradition,  which,  in  itself  essen- 
tially historical,  is  also  of  standard  importance  in  universal  his- 
tory. We  must  therefore  endeavor,  by  comparing  sacred  with 
profane  history,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  laws  of  reason 
on  the  other,  to  find  a  common  basis  for  reconciling  its  princi- 
ples of  truth  with  the  world  and  with  science.  It  was  this  con- 
sideration which  first  opened  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Augustine,  the  phUosophy  of  history,  with  more 
enlarged  views  of  general  chronology." 

Then,  in  order  to  justify  himself,  under  the  acknowledged  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  items  of  Scripture-chronology  are  invested 
by  certain  disagreeing  numbera  in  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and 
Septuagint  texts,  by  the  many  various  readings  of  ancient 
manuscripts  in  regard  to  numerals,  and  by  the  apparent  con- 
flict between  such  enumerations  as  those  of  1  Kings  6 :  1,  which 
makes  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  only  480  years  after  the 
Exodus,  and  Acts  13  :  20,  which  assigns  450  years  to  the  * 
Judges  alone  up  to  Samuel,  for  thoroughly  examining  the  sub- 
ject, "  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  as  well  as  of  liberty,"  the  learned 
critic  thus  proceeds : 

*  '*  Whoever  adopts  as  a  principle  that  chronology  is  a  matter  of  revelation,  is  pro- 
daded  from  giving  effect  to  any  doubt  that  may  cross  his  path,  as  involving  a  vir- 
tual abandonment  of  his  faith  in  revelation.  He  must  be  prepared,  not  only  to 
deny  the  existence  of  contradictory  statements,  but  to  fill  up  chasms ;  however 
irreconcilable  the  former  may  appear,  by  the  aid  of  philology  and  history,  however 
unfkthomaUe  the  latter.    Ho  who,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  believes  in  an  his* 
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torical  tradition  as  to  the  immortal  ezisteDce  of  man,  nor  admits  an  historical  and 
chroDological  element  in  revelation,  will  either  contemptooosly  dismiss  the  inquiry, 
or,  hy  prematorely  rqecting  its  more  difficult  elements,  &il  to  discoyer  those 
threads  of  the  research,  which  lie  beneath  the  unsightlj  and  time-worn  surfiice, 
and  which  jet  may  prove  the  thread  of  Ariadne." 

*'The  ground  taken  up  in  this  work  is  one  of  exdusively  historical  research,  but 
entered  upon  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  respect  due  to  tlie  general  chronological 
statements  of  Scripture,  which  have  been  considered,  during  so  many  centuries,  as 
(onning  the  ground-work  of  religious  faith,  and  are  even  at  the  present  moment  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Christian  fiuth.  It  will,  therefore,  still  remain  our 
safest  method,  starting  from  the  assumption  that  the  centre  of  revelation  is  of  an 
historical  cfaaract^,  to  admit  as  established  the  truth  of  all&ots  in  the  civil  history 
of  the  Jews,  however  remotely  they  may  be  connected  with  revealed  religious 
truths,  until  the  contrary  has  been  demonstrated  But  historical  science  neither 
can,  nor  will,  in  any  sudi  case,  permit  the  exclusion  or  obstruction  of  critical  re- 
search/' 

Pursuing,  therefore,  such  research,  Bunsen  finds  that  from  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  "  all  the  Scripture  data  accord 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  with  the  traditions  and  cotem. 
porary  monuments  of  Egypt"  But,  "  beyond  the  building  of 
the  temple  the  continuous  narrative  of  Scripture  ceases,  and 
consequently  here  also  ceases  the  up  to  this  point  reasonable 
harmony  in  the  chronological  system  of  the  critics.  And  we 
have  two  great  periods  to  pass  through,  in  which  the  Jewish 
and  Egyptian  chronology  must  be  compared;  and  the  pivots  of 
these  two  periods  are  nothing  less  than  the  pivots  of  the  history 
of  Egypt,  and  perhaps  of  the  world."  These  two  periods  are  from 
Solomon  to  Moses,  and  from  Moses  to  Abraham.  With  regard 
to  them  he  examines  minutely  Judges,  Genesis,  and  other  sa- 
cred books,  arriving  at  last  at  this  conclusion :  "  No  systematic 
chronological  tradition  was  in  existence  for  the  times  prior  to 
Solomon,  and  that  the  general  sums  total  met  with  in  1  Kings 
6 :  1,  etc.,  must  be  considered  as  matters  of  adjustment  and  not 
of  tradition." 

By  applying  similar  processes  to  still  more  remote  times  in 
the  Biblical  narrative,  the  erudite  Chevalier  adjusts  them  to  the 
extended  periods  indicated  by  Manetho  and  the  Egyptian 
monuments. 

Upon  certain  of  these  points  we  presently  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say.  First,  however,  the  other  accomplished  Prussian 
must  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself. 
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In  fall  agreement  with  fiunsen,  he  is,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, satisfied  that  Manetho  and  the  Egyptian  monuments  are 
to  be  credited  for  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian  monarchy,  as 
far  back  as  3893  years  B.C.  Notwithstanding  that  the  esti- 
mate of  Archbishop  Usher,  founded  chiefly  on  an  arrangement 
of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  numbers,  allows  only  2348  years 
B.C.,  for  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  calculation  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  based  on  an  adjustment  of  the  figures  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  admits  but  3160  years  B.C.,  as  the  date  of  that  event. 
This  obvious  conflict  between  the  Egyptian  age,  which  he  finds 
substantiated,  and  the  two  disagreeing  post-diluvian  ages  pro- 
fessedly derived  from  inspired  authority,  Lepsius  endeavors 
to  search  out  and  explain,  in  his  own  spirit  of  mingled  "  reve- 
rence and  freedom."  And  of  his  effort  to  this  end  he  thus 
speaks : 

*'  The  section  of  mj  volume  which  endeavors  to  establish  the  relation  of  the 
Egyytian  to  the  old  Hebrew  chronology,  will  meet  with  most  opposition.  Consid- 
ering the  intimate  connection  that  necessarily  subsists  between  the  philological  and 
dogmatical  methods  of  examining  the  sacred  records,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
whenever  a  step  in  advance,  or  an  error,  strives  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  philologi- 
cal side,  theological  interest,  so  much  more  universally  distributed,  takes  a  part 
either  for  or  against  it  Whoever  would  dispute  its  right  to  do  this,  must  deny  to 
theology  in  general  its  character  as  a  science.  The  Christianity,  which  derives  its 
origin  and  its  sustenance  from  the  Bible,  is  essentially  and  intrinsically  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  all  learned  confirmation.  Still,  it  is  the  duty  of  theology,  whose  task  it 
is  to  fathom  Christianity  in  a  rational  manner,  and  prove  its  results,  to  decide  scien- 
tifically what  are  the  essential  points  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  which  it  founds  its 
system  of  Christian  belief  Should  its  true  supports  not  be  recognized,  but  imagi- 
naiy  ones  placed  in  their  stead,  it  will  not  ii^ure  Christianity,  but  the  theological 
system,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  was  built  on  unstable  ground.  That  truth  which 
is  discerned  by  the  sound  progress  of  any  science  whatever,  can  not  be  hostile  to 
C^iristian  truth,  but  must  promote  it ;  for  all  truths,  from  the  very  beginning,  have 
formed  a  compact  league  against  every  thing  that  is  false  and  erroneous.  Theology, 
however,  possesses  no  other  means  than  every  other  science  to  distinguish  scien- 
tifically, in  any  department,  between  truth  and  error,  namely,  only  a  Teasonablo 
and  circumspect  criticism.  Whatever  is  brought  forward  according  to  this  method, 
can  only  be  corrected,  or  entirely  refuted,  by  a  still  better  and  more  circumspect 
criticism.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  practical,  religious  meaning  which  the  Old 
Testament  possesses  for  every  Christian  reader,  is  very  independent  of  the  dates  of 
periods,  the  exact  knowledge  of  which  coul4  only  have  been  imparted  by  means  of 
a  purposeless  inspiration  to  the  authors  and  elaborators  of  those  writings,  many  of 
whom  lived  several  centuries  later." 

JN'oting,  then,  the  conflict  between  the  430  years  of  Exodus 
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12 :  40,  as  the  time  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  (the  70  inter- 
polate, '^and  Canaan,")  and  the  480  of  Ghdatians  3 :  17,  as  the 
iaterval  between  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  and  the  Law,  and 
the  discrepancy,  already  mentioned,  between  tlie  450  years  of 
Acts  13 :  20,  and  the  480  of  1  Kings  6  : 1,  and  the  disagree- 
ment again  of  these  with  the  sum  of  the  individual  numbers 
in  Jadges ;  and  observing  that  the  430  is  just  double  the  pe- 
riod (215)  from  Abraham  to  Jacob,  and  the  480  equivalent  to 
12  generations  of  40  years  each ;  Lepsius  supposes  that  there 
Qiay  be  in  tliese  instances  ^^  a  play  of  numbers  involving  some 
higher  providential  meaning,"  or  that  ^^  this  external  garb  of 
numbers  is  to  be  regarded  as  unessential  for  the  religious." 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  dung  to  the  Levitical  registers  of  gene- 
rations as  a  far  more  certain  guide ;  and  thus  in  place  of  a  chronological  fabric 
which  had  been  already  long  considered  untenable,  I  immediately  obtained  a  true 
historical  foundation,  and  a  chronology  bordering,  at  least,  on  a  perfectly  reliable 
one,  as  &r  back  as  Abraham,  and  this  not  only  coincided  witli  all  the  other  histo- 
rical relations  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  with  the  already  estab- 
lished Manethonic-Eg3rptian  computation  of  time.  .  .  .  And  this  is  no  slight 
aatis&cUon  to  me,  as  affording  one  more  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Egypt- 
ian chronology." 

.  .  .  *'  I  do  not  believe  that  a  sound  critical  examination  can  consider  so 
many  and  such  universal  agreements  and  confirmations  to  be  accidental,  or  the 
result  of  an  artificial  correction.  .  .  .  TVe  therefore  believe,  that  by  a  now 
path,  namely,  the  Manethonic  chronology,  we  have  found  the  key  to  the  relativo 
portions  of  time  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  Egypt ; 
and  in  an  inverse  manner  wo  may  now  consider  tlie  agreement  that  subsists  be- 
tween the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  history,  (both  the  true  chronology  repre- 
sented in  the  genealogies,  and  the  false  one  which  was  afterwards  erroneously 
adopted,)  and  the  Egyptian  numbers,  to  be  mdced  strongly  confhmatory  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  last,  as  they  appear  according  to  our  restoration  of  them." 

'^It  is  very  evident  that  our  carrying  back  the  Old  Testament  chronology  to  its 
natural  relations  as  far  back  as  Abraham,  must  be  not  merely  of  chronological,  but 
of  truly  historical  importance  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  term.  ...  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  agreement  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  true  chronolo- 
gical thread,  as  it  is  represented  to  xis  by  the  genealogies  and  the  Egyptian  history, 
as  well  as  the  confirmation  of  so  many  notices  respecting  Egypt,  from  the  time  of 
Hoses  and  Joseph,  establish  a  far  greater  historical  character  for  the  Hebrew  ac- 
counts, as  far  back  as  Abraham,  than  would  have  ever  been  allowed  them  by  a 
strict  criticism,  had  we  been  obliged  to  ascribe  to  the  old  authorities  themselves  the 
DomberB  which  were  inserted  at  a  later  age." 

Tlie  reader  will,  no  doubt,  share  with  us  the  gratification  of 
finding  this  accomplished  man  a  witness  so  unimpeachable  at 
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the  last,  for  the  historical  trathfubiess  of  the  Mosaic  books, 
and  not  only  rendering  his  rare  acquisitions  tributary  to  the 
general  support  of  ancient  Scripture,  but,  whatever  corrections 
he  feels  called  on  to  make  in  certain  conflicting  numerals,  ac- 
tually deriving  from  the  Hebrew  genealogies  the  very  best  tests 
of  his  own  monumental  restorations. 

Nor  is  the  remark  hereout  of  place,  how  surely  all  thorough 
research  is  found  in  the  end  to  corroborate  the  Bible  on  the 
whole.    Difficulties  may  indeed  be  exhibited  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  errors  made  more  manifest,  which  have,  in  some  way,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  ages,  found  place  in  the  documentary  ve- 
hicles of  revelation,  but  the  reality  of  the  truth  itself,  and  the 
general  accuracy  of  its  accompanying  narrative,  never  fail  to 
be  in  the  end  more  and  more  signally  established.    Strikingly 
is  this  exemplified  in  the  case  before  us.    Lepsius,  as  a  later 
and  more  advanced  explorer  of  the  monuments  and  their  asso- 
ciated questions  than  Bunsen,  has  not  only  verified  the  Scrip- 
ture history  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  has  satisfactorily 
traced  its  chronology  up  to  Abraham.    He  has  discovered,  it 
is  true,  that  certain  numbers,  heretofore  relied  upon,  as  per- 
taining to  the  inspired  history,  must  have  Some  other  than  a 
chronological  meaning,  or  must  be  regarded  as  incidental 
errors,  through  imperfection  in  the  channels  by  which  revela- 
tion is  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  but  after  thus  eliminating 
the  error,  he  finds  the  narrative  not  only  trustworthy,  but 
standard  truth.    Such  researches,  free,  full,  and  withal  rever- 
ential, are  of  incalculable  value.    They  interfere  sometimes, 
indeed,  with  favorite  yet  erroneous  ideas,  by  furnishing  means 
for  a  truer  comprehension  of  the  elements  of  Scripture ;  but 
they  never  conti*adict  its  actual  utterances.    So  far  otherwise, 
they  always  expand  and  harmonize  them.    Just,  then,  as  the 
structure  of  the  sacred  narrative  respecting  the  physical  world, 
though  adapted  not  to  scientific  but  to  ordinary  intelligence, 
according  to  the  common  appearances  of  things,  has  been 
ascertained,  fairly  and  marvellously  to  admit,  and  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by,  the  grand  discoveries 
of  Astronomy,  Geology,  etc.,  a  fact  of  itself  well  nigh  conclu- 
sive respecting  the  superhimian  character  of  such  narrative, 
since  no  other  ancient  cosmology  can,  and  none  other  merely 
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haman,  could,  face  modern  science  withont  absolute  and  irre- 
concilable contradictions;  even  so  do  the  fullest  results  of 
Egyptian  research,  and  the  latest  developments  of  universal 
history,  fall  in  with,  illustrate,  and  more  convincingly  display, 
the  general  fidelity,  of  even  minute  Scripture  history. 

Gladly,  however,  as  we  pause  to  notice  another  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  sacred  oracles,  in  the  coincidences  brought 
to  light  by  Lepsius,  we  must  now  proceed  with  our  inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  record  of  ancient  times.  And  to  do  so  sat- 
isfactorily we  have  to  look  a  little  into  the  diverse  periods 
assigned  by  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Septuagint  texts,  to 
the  pre-Abrahamic  Patriarchs,  before  the  births  of  their  eldest 
sons ;  periods  which  constitute  the  only  Scripture  basis  for  any 
chronological  estimate  of  the  era  of  the  deluge,  or  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man. 

On  the  questions  connected  with  these,  which  have  for  2000 
years  called  forth,  on  opposite  sides,  all  the  resources  of  genius 
and  learning,  any  dogmatism  is  impertinent  folly.  We  can 
only  say  that  after  due  care  bestowed  upon  the  inquiries  of 
Usher,  Jackson,  Hales,  and  others,  and  patient  investigation 
for  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  to  adopt  the  Hebrew  numbers, 
as  least  likely  to  have  been  systematically  changed.  Nor  are 
we  disturbed,  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  be,  by 
the  fact  that  such  variations  occur  in  unessential  elements  of  the 
documents  of  revelation,  as  if  the  credit  to  which  those  documents 
are  entitled,  because  of  their  inspired  character,  were  thereby 
impaired.  That  a  very  special  guardianship  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  extended  over  the  inspired 
books,  to  preserve  them  from  all  ruinous,  or  even  serions  corrup- 
tion, we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe;  but  that  such  guard- 
ianship is  conducted  through  human  vigilance,we  also  know,  and 
that  as  to  visible  modes  of  preservation  and  transmission,  the  sa- 
cred records  have  been  left  subject  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  human  infirmity.  No  other  mode,  indeed, 
of  conveying  a  revelation  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  all 
generations  of  men,  could,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  adopted, 
witliout  interfering  with  the  conditions  of  a  moral  probation. 
Such  limited  contingency,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  and  such 
presiding  care,  on  the  other,  are  at  once  consistent  with  the 
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undisturbed  relations  of  human  responsibility,  and  with  the 
absolute  integrity  of  all  that  is  essential  in  revealed  truth. 

This  consideration  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  whole 
system  of  numbers  found  in  the  Bible.  While  they  constitute 
no  essential  part  of  revealed  truth,  but  stand  only  as  adjuncts 
incidentally  associated  with  it,  they  are  of  all  forms  of  idea  or 
expression  l^ast  likely  to  remain  unvaried  in  frequent  quota- 
tions and  transcriptions.  And  especially  was  this  the  case 
when  figures  had  not  come  into  use,  and  the  ordinary  alpha- 
betical signs  had  to  be  employed  as  numerals.  No  one  can 
glance  at  a  Hebrew  or  Greek  alphabet,  without  remarking  how 
minute  a  change  would  substitute  one  letter  for  another,  and 
how  very  liable  ancient  transcribers  must  have  been  to  omit 
or  introduce  some  dash  or  point,  thereby  occasioning  an  unob- 
served numerical  disagreement,  which  might  afterwards  have 
a  serious  aspect  By  so  simple  and  obvious  a  reflection  much 
of  the  perplexity  is  removed,  which  otherwise  attaches  to  the 
diversities  between  the  old  texts,  and  to  the  apparent  discre- 
pancies in  the  same  text. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  justly  said  respecting  such 
instances  of  seemingly  erroneous  numerations  as  those  dwelt 
upon  by  our  critics.  And  we  think  it  well  to  add  a  suggestion 
or  two  concerning  these,  before  examining  the  period  anterior 
to  Abraham. 

The  distinct  mention  of  480  years,  1  Kings  6  :  1,  (supposing 
no  mistake,)  to  Solomon's  temple,  "  after  the  children  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  we  can  not  regard  with 
Lepsius  as  merely  intended  in  some  symbolical  sense.  Nor 
can  we  see,  as  Bunsen  seems  to  do,  though  he  rather  admits 
the  480  years  to  be  historical,  that  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
flict between  that  period,  and  the  430  years  of  St.  Paul. 
(Acts  13  :  20.)  The  Apostle  evidently  embraces  the  whole 
period  from  Moses  to  David  in  a  general  and  not  exact  enum- 
eration, describing  it  as  "  about  the  space^^  of  so  many  years. 
Whereas,  the  beginning  of  the  time  specified  1  Kings  6:1, 
may  have  been  reckoned  from  some  date  unknown  to  us,  con- 
sidered as  marking  the  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Pales- 
tine; that  being  only  the  completion  of  their  removal  from 
Egypt.    Again,  in  regard  to  the  400  years'  affliction,  Genesis 
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15  :  13 ;  the  430  years'  sojourn  in  Egypt,  Exodus  12  :  40 ;  the 
400  years'  evil,  Acts  7:6;  and  the  430  years,  fix)m  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant  to  the  Law,  Gal.  3  :  17 ;  the  discrepancies 
may  very  well  be  only  apparent.  The  prophecy  in  Genesis  is 
manifestly  only  in  general  terms,  and  it  is  strictly  quoted  in 
Acts.  While  the  statement  in  Exodus  may,  according  to  the 
form  given  it  by  the  70th,  be  understood  as  embracing  the 
whole  time  from  Abraham.  And  as  St.  Paul's  argument  in 
Galatians  depends  not  at  all  on  any  particular  number,  he  may 
speak  only  hypotheticallv  of  some  computation  then  commonly 
received  from  the  Septui^nt.  Nor  are  the  statements  respect- 
ing that  period  invalidated  by  the  circumstance,  remarkable 
as  it  is,  that  the  interval  between  Abraham's  arrival  in  Canaan 
and  Jacob's  going  down  into  Egypt,  is  found,  by  adding  the 
several  ages  which  compose  it,  to  be  exactly  half  of  the  430 
years  of  Exodus  12  and  Gal.  3.  The  coincidence  must,  no 
doubt,  quicken  the  eye  of  criticism,  but  the  correspondence  is 
not  therefore  unreal. 

But  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  these  cases,  they  do  cer- 
tainly seem  to  render  this  much  clear,  that  the  Scriptures,  as 
they  have  reached  us,  do  not  furnish  a  positive  systematic 
chronology  for  the  periods  between  Solomon  and  Moses,  and 
Moses  and  Abraham.  Tliough  they  do,  as  certainly,  aflfbrd 
approximate  data  the  most  reliable  for  a  general  estimate  of 
that  entire  interval.  Central  history  is  given  with  a  margin  for 
adjustment  in  details. 

And  this,  there  is  reason  to  infer,  is  still  more  remarkably 
the  case  with  the  brief  scriptural  sketch  of  the  pre-Abrahamic 
ages.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  transmitted  genealo- 
gies of  those  ages,  the  analogies  of  other  genealogical  registers 
given  in  the  Bible,  and  the  general  Eastern  custom  in  such 
matters,  afford  at  least  room  for  the  supposition,  that  all  the 
individuals  who  existed  in  the  series,  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
record.  K  this  principle  of  interpretation  be  admitted,  the 
era  of  the  Deluge  may  readily  be  removed  backward  to  suit 
the  old  Egyptian  chronology,  believed  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius 
to  be  substantiated,  or  to  meet  any  other  fairly  established 
claim  of  history.  Indeed,  on  this  supposition  the  epoch  of 
man's  creation  has  no  specific  determination  in  the  Scriptures. 
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If  so,  our  ordinary  estimates,  ^^Armo  mundi^^  are  not  abso- 
lute measures,  from  the  starting  point  on  the  ti*ack  of  time,  but 
merely  convenient  relative  indices,  like  highway  mile-posts, 
marked  from  no  known  beginning.  We  may  count  them  as 
we  travel,  and  note  how  we  progress,  but  they  teU  us  not  how 
far  back  lies  the  unknown  origin  of  the  route. 

Eespecting  the  opening  for  such  interpretation,  we  observe 
that  the  70  introduce  a  Cainan  between  Arphaxad  and  Sala 
in  Genesis  10  :  24,  though  on  what  authority  we  do  not  know, 
as  no  mention  of  him  is  made  in  our  Hebrew  copies  of  Gene- 
sis 10,  and  the  70  do  not  repeat  his  name  in  their  register, 
1  Chronicles  1 :  17.  Yet  St  Luke  includes  him  in  the  family 
succession  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  recorded  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  his  gospel.  This  record  must  of  course  be  admitted  as 
of  highest  authority,  under  the  safest  view  of  New  Testament 
inspiration.  One  name  was,  it  must  then  be  admitted,  passed 
over  in  the  Hebrew  registers  of  Abraham's  ancestors,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  lists,  except  in  a  single  instance.  That  other 
names  may  not  have  been  similarly  omitted  can  hardly  be 
made  out.  For, .  although  the  Evangelist  found  reason  to  re- 
store this  individual  to  his  place  between  Sala  and  Arphaxad, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  must  necessarily  have  been 
instructed  to  restore  every  other  name  that  might  have  been 
omitted  in  the  original  patriarchal  family  tables.  The  reality 
of  succession,  which,  apparently,  he  chiefly  intended  to  con- 
vey, is  the  same,  whether  reckoned  from  fattier  to  son,  or  from 
grandfather  to  grandson,  or  great  grandson.  This  we  see  ex- 
emplified in  the  line  of  priests,  1  Kings  4  :  2,  and  1  Chronicles 
6  :  8-9.  In  the  one  case  "Azariah  the  eon  of  Zadock  the 
priest,"  is  designated.  In  the  other  the  form  of  record  is, 
''  Zadock  begat  Ahimaaz,  and  Ahimaaz  begat  Azariah,"  mak. 
ing  Azariah  not  strictly  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  Zadock. 
Similar  instances  occur  in  other  places.  In  fact,  as  Layard 
states  in  his  last  volume,  chap,  xxvi.,  "The  term  ^son  of^ 
appears  to  have  been  used  throughout  the  East  in  those  days, 
(the  early  Nineveh  period,)  as  it  still  is,  to  denote  connection 
generally."  Consecutive  names,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily 
given  in  the  genealogical  tables.  Indeed,  some  singular  exam- 
ples of  apparent  omissions  in  such  tables,  force  themselves 
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npon  attention,  for  example,  1  Chronicles  6  : 1-4,  gives  only 
waj  generations  from  Levi  to  his  descendant  Phineas.  Whereas 
in  chapter  7  of  the  same  book,  verses  23-27,  defoen  generations 
are  given  from  Joseph,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Levi,  to  his 
descendant  Joshua,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Phineas. 

Gaps,  then,  may  exist  in  the  patriarchal  lists,  nay,  it  would 
even  seem  to  be  rendered  probable  by  such  considerations, 
that  they  do  exist  If  so,  those  lists  give  no  full  view  of  the 
series  or  ite  time,  though  they  undoubtedly  furnish  a  general 
historical  succession,  as  elevation  beyond  elevation  may  uner- 
ringly mark  for  the  traveller  his  distant  way,  while  no  glimpse 
is  gotten  of  interlying  valleys. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  conclusive  objection  to  the  idea 
suggested  by  Michaelis  and  adopted  by  the  sagacious  Pri  ch- 
ard, that  generations  have  been  omitted  in  the  earlier  genea- 
logies. On  the  contrary,  this  supposition  appears,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  sustained  by  the  greater  probability.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  sufficiently  likely,  to  cast  the  gravest  doubt  over  the  cus- 
tomary computation  of  the  Adamic  era. 

Scripture  itself,  therefore,  we  conclude,  does  not  specify  the 
number  of  centuries  that  have  rolled  over  mankind.  Not 
even  the  venerable  sacred  history  tells,  with  voice  unmistak- 
able, how  far  we  now  are  from  the  dawn  of  human  time.  No 
record,  then,  has  handed  down  all  the  reckoning  from  the  first, 
and  it  has  not  pleased  Him  whose  glance  embraces  all  time  to 
supply  the  ancient  omissions.  Hence  we  know  not,  we  pro- 
bably never  shall  know  on  earth,  at  what  age,  before  our  day, 
this  planet  received 

..."  A  creature  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect, 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene. 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing,    .     .    . 
And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Ofall  His  works.'*    .    .    . 

We  can  not  even  find  with  certainty  the  date  of  that  later 
day,  when 

"  The  Toice  that  taught  the  deep  his  bounds  to  know, 
*  Thus  &r,  0  sea  1  nor  farther  shalt  thou  go,' 
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Sent  forth  the  floods,  commissioned  to  devour, 
With  boundless  license  and  resistless  power." 

But  though  we  think  this  conclusion  fairly  indicated  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  case,  and  are  prepared  to 
recognize,  as  allowable,  a  considerably  more  extended  chrono- 
logy than  that  in  common  use,  we  do  not  •  feel  called  upon  to 
admit  that  the  Egyptian  periods  are  so  made  out  as  to  require 
or  even  sanction  a  departure  from  the  established  conventional 
reckoning.  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  are  indeed  very  confident 
concerning  those  periods,  and  they  have  had  opportunities  of 
investigation  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  approximated. 
Yet  we  have  carefully  examined  their  researches,  as  well  as 
tliose  of  Eossellini  and  Wilkinson,  and  we  can  not  but  see 
reason  for  still  withholding  a  confident  assent  to  their  system. 
We  acknowledge  that  Lepsius  makes  out  a  strong  case,  espe- 
cially from  the  agreement  of  his  restorations  with  the  extended 
Levitical  registers,  and  that  as  we  accept  this  as  a  collateral 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  Bible  history,  so  it  bears  forcibly  in 
favor  of  his  Pharaohnic  ages,  so  far  as  the  parallel  goes.  Tliat, 
however,  is  not  very  far.  And  for  the  rest  we  can  not  but  have 
misgivings.  The  very  elaborate  arguments  on  the-subject  im- 
ply that  the  matter  is  far  from  being  clear.  And  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  grave  doubts  attach  to  the  author- 
ities on  which,  in  part  at  least,  our  learned  friends  rely.  Ma- 
netho,  the  so-described  Egyptian  priest,  who  is  reported  to  have 
written  in  Greek,  under  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  accounts  of  the 
ancient  annals  preserved  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  monuments 
of  the  temples,  etc.,  is  known  only  in  fragments  of  his  works 
I  handed  down  by  one  or  two  authors  of  the  succeeding  centu- 
ries, and  chiefly  conveyed  to  our  time  through  Syncellus,  a 
Byzantine  monk  of  about  A.D.  800.  And  these  fragments  of 
Manetho  furnish  the  general  guidance  to  Egyptologists,  in 
their  endeavors  to  construct  a  connected  chain,  from  the  scat- 
tered links  of  information  found  within  a  few  years  on  the 
monuments.  But,  in  the  first  place,  if  Manetho  were  a  genu- 
ine Egyptian  author,  a  point  seriously  mooted  by  Hengsten- 
berg  and  others,  he  may  not  be  correctly  reported ;  indeed, 
his  advocates  acknowledge  that  in  some  cases  he  is  not.  In 
the  next  place,  he  may  not  have  accurately  given  the  ancient 
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records.  And  Bunsen  contends  that  there  was  a  psendo-Ma- 
netho,  wlio  perpetrated  enormous  fictions.  And  in  the  third 
place,  it  is  no  slight  tax  on  belief,  that  the  makers  of  the  mon- 
nments  were  altogether  truthful  in  their  representations.  Over 
and  above  which  considerations,  is  the  further  doubt  unavoid- 
ably attaching  to  the  interpretation  of  records  still  so  imper- 
fectly comprehended  as  the  Egyptian. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  doubts  raised  by  these  consider- 
ations would  disappear,  or  greatly  diminish,  were  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  as  full  as  that  of  Professor  Lepsius. 
But  with  the  light  we  have,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  receive, 
as  established,  the  very  high  antiquity  claimed  for  the  old 
Egyptian  empire.  At  the  same  time  we  have  great  respect 
for  tlie  researches  and  conclusions  of  such  men  as  Lepsius,  and 
are  very  far  from  being  indisposed  to  accept  his  results  when 
satisfactorily  established.  There  is,  in  our  view,  no  necessary 
conflict  between  the  remotest  chronology  that  may  be  made 
out  from  Egypt  or  any  other  quarter,  and  the  Scriptures,  as 
they  may  be  fairly  interpreted. 

Time  and  advancing  knowledge  will  doubtless  make  some 
things  clear  that  are  now  obscure  on  these  subjects,  and  such 
elucidation  we  are  content  to  await,  with  full  confidence  in 
tlie  everlasting  verities  of  the  blessed  Bible,  and  in  the  won- 
derful adaptedness  of  the  inspired  oracles  to  whatever  real 
discoveries  may  be  made  in  any  department  of  human  inquiry. 

But  although  there  be  some  indefiniteness  in  the  old  time- 
records  of  the  sacred  books,  they  undoubtedly  furnish  the  only 
reliable  data  for  approximating  the  past  term  of  our  species. 
They  may  not  supply  the  means  by  which  we  can  ascend,  in 
regular  course,  the  current  of  time  and  measure  its  entire  length; 
but  they  place  us  on  an  eminence,  whence  one,  and  another, 
and  another  extended  reach  of  the  mighty  stream  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  whence,  notwithstanding  some  meanderings 
which  may  be  hidden  from  view,  a  satisfactory  general  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  its  whole  extent.  The  6000  in  use  as 
the  standard  expression  for  this  measure,  may  be  within  the 
fact  by  half  a  score  or  more  of  centuries,  and  yet  it  is  suffi- 
ciently near,  still  to  say,  that  the  human  family  is  about  six 
thousand  years  old 
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If,  however,  the  inflpired  history  does  not  specify  our  exact 
age,  it  shows  the  birth-day  of  mankind  as  an  event  not  only 
very  recent,  relatively,  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  but  most 
conspicuous  amid  the  wonders  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene. 
It  t^es  us  to  a  point  not  distant  from  our  passing  day,  where 
we  look  upon  that  miracle  of  creation,  the  first  man.  It  bids 
us  view  the  vast  solitude  of  nature,  all  untenanted  by  a  single 
creature  that  can  think,  or  speak,  or  love.  The  heavens  are 
lit  with  glory,  but  there  is  no  eye  to  gaze  delighted  on  their 
splendor.  The  ocean  rolls  in  power,  but  there  is  no  ear  to 
measure  its  majestic  music.  The  fields  groan  with  yellow 
grain,  and  the  trees  with  golden  fruits,  but  there  is  no  hand  to 
gather  in  their  treasures.  The  flowers  bloom,  and  beautify 
the  world,  but  there  is  no  appreciative  sense  that  catches  dieir 
fragrance,  or  that  rejoices  in  their  loveliness.  The  inspired 
word  then  bids  us  look  again.  Eden  is  occupied  by  knowing, 
conversing,  adoring  creatures.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  ^^  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image;"  the  clay  has  taken  form  and  pro- 
portion unparalleled  on  earth ;  the  Lord  has  breathed  thereinto 
the  breath  of  life,  and  living  souls,  amid  priceless  privileges, 
have  entered  upon  their  charge  and  destiny. 

As  we  look  upon  that  miracle,  the  mighty  issues  it  involves 
come  crowding  on  the  sight  Sin,  sorrow,  death,  in  ever- 
extending  course,  through  all  the  ages.  Forbearance,  mercy, 
grace,  in  long  and  wondrous  exercise.  Iniquity  at  length  sub- 
dued. A  Saviour  recognized  in  all  lands.  The  Father's  king- 
dom come  and  his  will  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Then — 
the  great  consummation  I 

In  the  presence  of  that  ancient  miracle,  catching  glimpses 
of  this  new  creation,  futh  may  well  kindle  into  glowing  utter- 
ance: 

0  soenes  sorpassing  fitblea,  and  yet  trae, 
Soenes  of  acoompllBhed  bliss;  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel, 
His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  ? 

And  however  far  in  the  future  may  be  the  realization  of  this, 
or  however  unsustained  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  old  idea 
of  a  Sabbatical  age,  we  may  still  anticipate  the  day  when,  if 
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not  nnmericaUj,  jet  easentiallj,  the  sketch  of  the  sweet  Bard 
of  Ohiej  shall  be  more  than  realized : 

"  The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  Sabbath  oomes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
FoUUled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course, 
Over  a  sinful  world ;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things^ 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  aea^ 
Beforo  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest" 


AETIOLE      II. 

CoTnmeniaries  on  the  Zaws  of  the  Ancient  Sinews  ;  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  Civil  Society  cmd  Government  By 
K  a  WiNEB,  D.D.  New-York  George  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 
Pp.640. 

Tms  work  must  hold  a  high  place  amidst  the  great  number 
of  learned  and  able  works  which  have  been  published  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  in  the  last  twelve  years.  It  is  an  honor 
to  American  learning  and  ability.  The  following  review  is 
attempted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  as  extensive  a 
notice  and  study  as  it  certainly  deserves. 

The  preliminary  chapters  to  those  in  which  the  author  treats 
of  the  main  subject,  namely,  "  The  Hebrew  Commonwealth," 
are  strictly  applicable,  indeed  necessary,  to  the  full  and  satis- 
iactory  comprehension  by  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  princi- 
pal and  more  novel  and  more  useful  subject,  especially  to  the 
American  reader — ^the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  work  constitutes  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses.  No  one  can  read  it  with- 
out feeling  deeply  the  truth  of  what  may  be  most  confidently 
asserted,  that  these  books  are  the  most  wonderful  records 
known  to  man.  Their  remote  antiquity,  prior  to  all  other 
human  records ;  their  incontrovertible  (because  demonstrated) 
genuineness  and  authenticity  ;  the  wonders  of  their  materials 
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for  the  studj  of  history,  morals,  and  religion ;  their  rudimental 
principles  of  two  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  the 
natural  sciences,  astronomy  and  geology ;  and  their  extraor- 
dinary maxims  of  civil  and  political  wisdom,  render  them,  as 
our  author  justly  styles  them,  "  priceless  records,"  to  ages  past, 
to  the  present  age,  and  doubtless  to  all  future  times.  They 
have  been  studied  and  resorted  to  for  instruction  in  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects  at  all  times;  but  our  author  has  given  a 
novd  exhibition  of  their  inestimable  value  to  our  own  country 
and  age,  as  containing  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  free 
government,  and  has  shown  us  that  these  records  exhibit,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  very  forms  of  American  government  so  pe- 
culiar to  us,  namely,  independent  state  government,  and  a  gen- 
eral government,  sovereign  in  its  sphere,  all  defined  by  written 
constitutions,  voluntarily  adopted  by  a  free  people,  for  their 
own  safety  and  happiness.  These  extraordinary  records  have 
for  many  successive  ages  been  the  subject  of  attack.  In  early 
times  by  sneers  of  heathen  writers ;  then  by  gay  witlings;  then 
by  so-called  philosophers ;  and,  in  modem  times,  as  the  physical 
sciences  improved,  by  men  learned  in  astronomy,  geology,  and 
physiology ;  and  lately,  by  professed  believers  in  the  records ; 
and  strangely,  yet  truly,  we  may  add,  hy  Christian  writers^ 
who,  awed  by  the  apparently  profound  learning  of  men  of 
science,  and  seemingly  brow-beaten  by  their  confident  asser- 
tions and  theories,  consisting  far  more  of  learned  or  technical 
phrases  than  of  facts  sufficiently  general  and  sufficiently  ac- 
curate, are  endeavoring  to  accommodate  all  that  is  valuable 
and  true  to  these  assertions.  Yet  these  inestimable  and  won- 
derful record^  stand  unaffected!  The  book  of  these  records, 
which  contains  the  ten  commandments,  yet  stands  awful  as  the 
moimtain  of  Qebal ;  that  which  contains  promises  of  goodness 
and  mercy,  yet  stands  as  delightful  and  cheering  as  the  ever- 
green summits  of  Gherizim. 

The  last  most  imposing  assaults  on  these  "  Rocks  of  Ages," 
are  the  geological  theories  of  modem  times ;  "  immense  ages," 
"  upheavals  and  downsinking,"  "  partial  and  repeated  floods," 
"  tropical  temperature  at  the  poles^^  sudden  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  so  sudden  as  to  freeze  up  elephants  and  masto- 
dons living  there,  before  they  could  decay;  water  over  the 
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highest  mountains  on  every  part  of  the  earth,  sufficient  ^'  to 
form  an  incrustation  on  their  tops,"  as  a  basis  for  a  baseless 
theory  of  an  aqneo-glacial  agency  meant  to  oppugn  the  flood 
of  Noah.  These,  and  such  like  theories,  (as  diversities  of  ori- 
ginal stock  and  spontaneity  of  being,)  are  set  up  against  the 
Mosaic  records. 

Let  us  return  from  this  digression  to  the  work  before  us.  It 
very  appositely  commences  with  an  "Introductory  Essay 
on  Civil  Society  and  Government"  This  essay  is  elaborate, 
and  considering  the  frequency  with  which  these  subjects  have 
been  treated  of,  is  iresh  and  interesting,  abounding  in  much 
ori^nal  thought  and  in  novel  arguments,  conveyed  in  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  style.  The  design  of  this  essay  is  thus  announced 
and  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  reader : 

"  The  design  of  this  introductoiy  easaj  is  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  founda- 
tion of  ciyil  aocietj  and  government ;  to  unfold  the  nature^  sources,  and  sanctions 
of  political  power,  and  to  establish  some  general  principles  of  polity,  law,  and  ad- 
ministration. 

"Next  in  importance  to  the  scienoe  of  religion,  which  teaches  our  relations  to 
the  Creator,  and  the  science  of  morality,  which  explains  our  relations  to  our  fel- 
low-men, is  the  science  of  govemmont,  which  unfolds  our  relations  and  duties  as 
members  of  civil  society.  There  is,  indeed,  a  beautifUl  alliance  between  theology, 
ethics,  and  jurisprudence.  These  sciences  have  a  conmion  origin,  a  common  basis, 
and  a  common  end.  The  science  of  legislation  in  effect  embraces  our  relations  to 
God,  to  individual  man,  and  to  society.  It  includes  within  itself  the  most  import- 
ant principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  law.  No  subject  can  more  worthily  engage 
the  attention  of  a  rational  being,  a  being  who  has  the  happiness  of  himself  and 
species  at  heart 

"The  true  origin  of  civil  government,  and  its  ultimate  foundation,  undoubtedly  lie 
in  the  will  of  God.  Government  is,  therefore,  a  Divine  institution.  Reason,  revela- 
tion, and  the  best  human  authority,  concur  in  enforcing  this  conclusion.  Let  us 
interrogate  each  of  those  teachers  in  turn. 

"  What,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  testimony  of  reason,  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
whose  high  office  it  is  to  investigate  the  mutual  relations  of  things,  to  compare 
tliese  relations  together,  and  thence  to  infer  just  principles  for  forming  our  belief^ 
and  guiding  our  conduct? 

'*■  The  exact  point  we  are  now  in  search  o^  is,  whether  it  be  the  will  of  God,  that 
laws  should  be  instituted  among  men;  the  manner  of  their  enactment  will  be  in- 
quired into  hereafter." 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  sanction  of  hu- 
man government,  and  to  deduce  it  from  ths  will  of  Ood 
through  many  original  principles,  among  which  we  select  the 
following : 
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"  1.  The  aptitude  of  our  nature  for  gOTemmeDt  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  government  Man  is  endowed  with  understanding  and  choice,  sensible 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  adapted  to  be  moved  by  the  expectation  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  possession  of  such  powers  and  susceptibilities  indicates  a  pur- 
pose, just  as  the  structure  of  the  eje  and  ear  shows  that  these  oigans  were  designed 
for  sight  and  hearing.  For  why  should  the  Deity  give  us  a  nature  so  exactly  suited 
to  the  reception  of  laws,  if  He  had  intended  that  none  should  ever  be  made  for  ua  ? 
Tiiis  would  be  creating  so  many  useless  fiu^ulties ;  it  would  be  institutmg  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  means  to  no  end ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  signify  a  waste  of  con- 
trivance, inconsistent  with  absolute  perfection. 

"  2.  An  examination  of  human  nature,  in  another  aspect  of  it,  will  evince  that 
man  was  made  for  society,  and  consequently  for  government  and  law ;  for  without 
these  society  can  not  exist  Two  leading  principles  enter  as  elements  into  the  soul 
of  man — self-love  and  benevolence.  Self-love  is  the  affection  which  one  has  for 
himself  This  prompts  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  our  life,  our  health,  our  private 
interests.  Benevolence  is  a  disposition  to  friendship,  compassion,  love,  kindness 
It  is  an  affection  whose  aim  and  end  are  the  good  of  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  in  human  nature.  8o  natural  is  it  for  man  to 
be  attracted  towards  man,  tiiat  the  bare  fact  of  having  trod  the  same  soil  and 
breathed  in  the  same  climate,  becomes,  not  unfroquently,  the  occasion  of  contract- 
ing dose  intimacies  and  friendships ;  the  occasion,  I  say,  for  the  real  tie  is  not  the 
slight  relations  alluded  to  above,  nor  any  others  like  them,  but  the  prior,  original, 
deeply-seated  disposition  and  bias  of  <>ur  nature  to  love  one  another. 

*'  But  if  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  principle  in  man,  there  is  quite 
as  little  that  its  office  is  to  incite  us  to  seek  the  wel&re  and  happiness  of  society, 
just  as  it  is  the  office  of  self-love  to  incite  us  to  seek  our  own  good. 

"Besides  benevolence,  there  are  other  principles  in  human  nature,  which,  being 
adapted  to  promote  the  good  of  society,  are  a  clear  indication  that  man  was  de- 
signed for  society  by  the  Creator.  Such  are  the  desire  of  esteem  from  others,  the 
love  of  society  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  indignation  we  feel  against  successful  vice. 
These  affections  have  a  direct  relation  to  others.  They  incline  us  to  a  behavior 
beneficial  to  others.  Their  tendency  is  to  public  good,  that  is  to  say,  the  good  of 
man  in  society.  Why  should  God  implant  in  us  principles  having  an  immediate 
respect  to  society ;  why  make  us  social  beings,  if  He  did  not  Intend  us  for  the 
social  state  ?    To  affirm  that  He  did,  would  be  to  charge  Him  foolishly. 

"  There  is  still  another  principle  in  human  nature  which  points  the  same  way. 
I  refer  to  that  by  which  men  distinguish  between  their  own  actions,  approving  of 
some  and  disapproving  of  others — ^the  faculty  of  conscience.  That  this  &culty  tends 
to  restrain  men  from  doing  mischief  to  each  other,  and  leads  them  to  do  good,  is  too 
manifest  to  be  insisted  on.  Here,  then,  in  the  conscience,  we  have  another  princi- 
ple of  our  nature,  which  has  quite  as  close  a  relation  to  public  as  to  private  good. 
The  existence  of  this  principle  in  the  inward  fhune  of  man  is  a  dear  proof  that  the 
Creator  intended  us  to  be  instruments  of  good  to  one  another  by  living  in  society, 
and  by  instituting  and  obeying  such  laws  as  are  essential  to  the  being  and  welfare  of 
dvil  communities." 

"3.  The  divine  origin  of  government  may  bo  argued,  analogically,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  material  universe.  Look  at  the  harmony  of  the  visible  creation. 
See  its  beauty,  regularity,  order.    Every  object  is  relative  to  a  certain  end,  and 
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these  particfQlar  ends^  though  endleaslj  diyersifled,  are  so  combined  as  to  conspire 
to  one  general  design.  Nothwithstanding  the  amaring  variety,  there  is  no  ccnifU- 
son.  The  parts  of  the  universe  are  so  proportioned  and  balanced,  that  while  each 
preserves  its  proper  fi)rm,  place,  and  motion,  together  they  make  an  harmonious 
and  beaatiM  whole. 

"Soch  is  the  order  which  the  Supreme  Wisdom  has  established  in  the  physical 
woild.  Can  we  contemplate  this  admirable  constitution,  and  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  Deity  has  abandoned  the  moral  world  to  chance  and  disorder  ?  A  wise 
being,  in  all  his  actions,  proposes  a  reasonable  end,  and  appoints  the  means  neces- 
suy  to  effect  it  The  end  which  God  has  in  view,  with  respect  to  His  creatures,  is 
thdr  perfection  and  happiness,  and  His  plan  must  include  every  thing  essential  to 
Each  a  design.  Host  evident  is  it  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  only  agency 
adequate  to  the  end  in  view,  is  the  institution  of  dvil  society  and  government 
Had  the  constitution  of  men  been  merely  physical,  Qod  himself  would  have  done 
whatever  was  expedient  for  the  perfection  of  His  work ;  as,  in  &ct,  we  see  He  has 
in  the  case  of  the  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  other  creatures,  whose  motions  are 
goremed  by  pure  instinct  But  man  is  an  intelligont  being.  He  is  capable  of 
deliberation  and  choice.  The  means,  therefore,  by  which  the  Deity  designs  him  to 
be  conducted  to  his  end,  must  be  adapted  to  his  rational  nature,  which,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  eminently  fits  him  to  become  the  subject  of  government  and  law." 

^4.  These  considerations  acquire  new  force  wheu  we  attend  to  the  consequences 
of  the  opposite  doctrine.  What  would  become  of  man,  were  every  individual  com- 
plete master  of  his  own  actions  ?  Caprice  and  passion  would  then  be  his  chief 
rales  of  conduct  In  that  case,  most  of  our  fiiculties  would  become  quite  useless. 
The  powers  of  reason,  judgment,  reflection,  prudence,  conscience,  and  liberty  of 
choice,  form  the  true  dignity  of  our  nature.  But  to  what  purpose  should  we  be 
endowed  with  these  noble  faculties,  if  we  were  always  to  yield  to  first  impressions, 
and  allow  ourselves  to  be  evermore  hurried  away  by  the  impulses  of  instinct  and 
force  of  blind  inclinations  ?  In  the  case  supposed,  the  most  exalted  powers  of  the 
sool  would  not  only  be  rendered  futile,  but  would  become  hurtfiil  by  their  very 
excellence,  since  the  higher  any  faculty  is,  the  more  docs  the  abuse  of  it  become 
dangerous. 

"  To  leave  men  wholly  to  themselves,  is  to  leave  an  open  field  to  the  passions. 
Universal- license  would  inevitably  draw  after  it  universal  licentiousness;  injustice, 
violence,  and  perfidy  would  run  riot  Without  government,  mankind  would 
never  emerge  firom  the  state  of  barbarism ;  nay,  they  would  not  even  rise  above  the 
condition  of  wild  beasts;  and  universal  war,  which  Hobbes  imagined  to  bo  the 
neceasaiy  consequence  of  the  bad  principles  of  human  nature,  when  not  held  in 
check  by  despotism,  would,  indeed,  become  a  terrible  reality.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  recourse  to  other  ideas.  We  must  conclude  that  God,  having  created  man 
for  happiness^  having  implanted  in  him  a  desire  for  it,  having  tied  him  to  the  neces- 
sity of  living  in  society,  and  having  also  inspired  him  with  the  love  of  order,  in- 
tended, at  the  same  time,  that  ho  should  be  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  law." 

*'  Can  there  be  any  human  measure  of  national  responsibility  ?  Can  there  bo  any 
thing,  short  of  creation,  so  pregnant  in  results  as  the  national  organization  ?  What 
hand,  unequal  to  the  one,  could  have  been  trusted  with  the  other?  Who,  that  re- 
fers the  first  to  God,  will,  in  the  other,  stop  with  man  ?  Where  is  the  wisdom, 
short  of  God's,  that  shall  authenticate  ?  Where  is  the  power,  short  of  God's,  that 
shall  sustain?'*  ( 
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"  8.  We  conclude  this  branch  of  the  general  argument  in  support  of  the  divine 
origin  of  government^  with  a  few  beautifhl  reflections  of  a  heathen  philosopher, 
bearing  upon  the  subject:  *  Nature,' sajs  Seneca,  'to  make  amends  to  man  for 
denying  him  those  natural  arms  which  she  has  given  to  wild  beasts,  has  endowed 
him  with  two  things  which  make  him  greatly  their  superior;  I  mean,  reason  and 
sociability.  By  these,  he  who  alone  could  make  no  resistance,  becomes  master  of 
the  whole.  Society  gives  him  an  empire  over  other  animals.  Society  supplies  him 
with  remedies  in  his  diseases,  assistance  in  his  old  age,  and  comfort  in  his  pdns  and 
anxieties.  Society  enables  him,  as  it  were,  to  bid  defiance  to  fortune.  Take 
away  society,  and  you  destroy  the  union  of  mankind,  on  which  the  preservation 
and  the  whole  happiness  of  life  depend.'  Thus  it  appears  that  society  is  among  the 
most  precious  of  those  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Divine  benevo- 
lence. And  can  we  believe,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  has  denied  that  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  enjoyment  of  a  gift  which  His  goodness  has  bestowed  upon  us?" 

The  above  extract  is  a  masterly  statement  of  the  true  origin 
of  civil  society. 

The  Bible  doctrine  of  civil  government  is  next  stated.  Many 
texts  are  quoted  to  the  purport  that  the  sanction  to  all  govern- 
ment, civil  and  political,  is  the  will  and  authority  of  God. 
The  passage  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  contained  in 
ch.  13,  V.  1-7,  is  given  as  the  amplest  assertion  of  the  will  of 
God,  as  being  the  sure  and  all-sufficient  authority  for  the  insti- 
tution of  Civil  Society.  The  author's  commentary  on  this  pas- 
sage is  clear,  just,  and  forcible : 

"Here  the  Bible  theory  of  civil  government  is  set  forth  with  great  perspicuity 
and  power.  The  scriptural  argument  for  its  divine  origin  and  sanction  might  be 
safely  rested  on  this  citation  alone.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  human  literature  a  more  pregnant  passage,  or  one  contaming  views  on 
government  more  solid,  rational,  and  conservative.  It  exhibits  a  complete  theory  of 
dvil  polity,  in  its  fundamental  principles ;  a  theory  which  commends  itself  to  every 
sober  understanding  and  enlightened  judgment,  by  the  common-sense  excellence 
of  its  leading  maxims.  The  main  points  in  the  social  theory  of  St.  Paul,  as  here 
developed,  are  these  following :  That  government  is  a  Divine  appointment,  vs.  1,  2, 
and  6 ;  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God,  his  representative  and  vice- 
gerent, and  that  under  every  form  of  polity,  v&  4,  6 ;  that  the  end  of  government 
is  the  good  of  the  governed,  vs.  3,  4^  that  the  magistracy  is  invested  with  all  need- 
ful powers,  both  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  vs.  2,  3,  4;  that  obedience  to  the 
civil  power  is  a  religious  duty,  vs.  1,  2,  3,  4;  that  conscience,  more  than  fear, 
ought  to  constrain  us  to  obedience,  v.  6 ;  that  punishment  is  in  its  nature  vindictive 
— ^it  is  a  vindication  of  justice,  and  therefore  not  wholly  for  the  deterring  of  other, 
from  the  like  crimes,  and  still  less  for  the  mere  reformation  of  the  criminal  himself, 
V.  4 ;  and  that  those  who  serve  the  state  in  the  magistracy,  are  entitled,  in  returns, 
to  support  and  honor  fix>m  those  over  whom  they  are  placed,  v.  7." 
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The  subject  of  a  positive  and  implied  "social  compact "  is 
then  discussed  with  power  and  success.  Many  moralists  and 
divines  have  denied  the  existence,  in  fact,  of  a  social  compact| 
or  any  necessity  or  propriety  for  the  supposing  of  it  in  theories 
of  social,  civil,  and  political  institutions.  The  author,  we 
think,  has  satisfactorily  answered  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  supposition  of  asocial  compact,  positive 
or  implied,  and  has  shown  that  the  most  perfect  social,  civil, 
and  political  institution  that  existed  in  all  antiquity,  namely, 
the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  was  founded  on  an  express  com- 
pact.  He  thus  shows  that  the  statement,  that  the  social  com- 
pact is  SL  fiction,  is  itself  untrue  in  fact.  He  gives  ample  and 
undeniable  proof  of  its  recognition  and  adoption  in  all  the 
institutions  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  which  have  most  eflfect- 
nally  secured  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people.  The 
author  shows  that  the  writers  who  have  denied  the  existence, 
in  fact,  or  the  propriety  of  adopting  or  admitting  it  in  the 
tlieory  of  government,  have  done  so  in  consequence  of  mistak- 
ing the  sanction  of  human  government  or  society,  namely,  the 
will  of  God,  for  its  humxin  origin  and  hasis. 

All  legitimate  society  and  government,  the  author  avers, 
originate  in  a  positive  or  implied  existence  of  a  social  compact, 
and  are  based  upon  it  as  the  will  and  action  of  the  people ; 
while  the  overruling  and  enduring  sanction  and  idtimate  au- 
thority are  the  wiU  of  God^  deducible  by  reason,  and  explicitly 
declared  by  revelation.  This  distinction  between  the  sanc- 
tion a  priori,  and  the  origin  or  basis  of  human  society  and 
government  a  posteriori,  if  we  may  be  indulged  in  this  use  of 
the  words,  is  skillfully  made  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  our 
able  author.  This  part  of  the  Preliminary  Essay  is  particu- 
larly interesting  and  instructive,  and  will  repay  the  study  of  it 
by  all  our  citizens,  particularly  by  our  divines,  lawyers,  states- 
men, and  law-makers.  Tlie  author  cites  and  analyzes  the  19th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  government  was 
founded  upon  an  express  "  social  compact."  This  passage  of 
the  work  we  can  not  refrain  from  placing  before  our  readers: 

"  Moses  is  solemnly  summoned  to  Mt  SinaL  There  he  receives  a  commission  to 
propose  Johovah  to  the  Hebrew  people,  as  the  civil  head  of  their  state.  De- 
soeoding  finom  t)ie  Moont,  he  assembles  the  head  men,  called  'Elders  of  the 
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People.'  In  dae  form,  he  sabmits  the  proposition  to  the  convention,  as  from 
Jehovah.  Thereupon  the  meeting  formallj  gives  its  assent,  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  nation.  Hoses  then  reascends  the  Mount,  and  *  returns  the  words  of  the 
people  to  Jehovah ;'  that  is,  carries  their  official  reply  to  Him,  a  reply  made  by  the 
people  through  their  representatives,  the  '  elders.'  Having  thus  received  formal 
assurance  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  meet  Bia  proposal,  Jehovah  completes 
the  covenant  by  acceding  to  it  in  a  manner  equally  formal  This  He  does  by  reply- 
ing to  Moses,  as  the  nation*s  plenipotentiary  and  representative :  'Lo,  I  come  unto 
thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee.* 

"Now,  what  have  we  here?  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  social  compact 
Here  is  a  multitude  of  people,  each  covenanting  with  each  to  unite  together  and 
form  a  civil  conmiunity,  to  be  governed  by  common  laws.  Here  is  a  partial  settle- 
ment of  the  form  of  the  commonwealth.  Here  is  an  assent  by  the  people  to  the 
rule  of  a  law-giver  and  head,  formally  proposed  to  thehr  election.  Here  is  a  cove- 
nant between  the  sovereign  thus  chosen  and  each  member  of  the  society,  in  which 
the  former  promises  protection,  and  the  latter  submission  and  obedience.  Hence 
Jahn  denominates  this  transaction  'a great  and  solemn  compact,' between  Jehovah, ' 
as  a  sovereign,  and  the  Hebrew  people,  as  subjects.  Hence  Dean  Graves  speaks  of 
it  as  a  '  solemn  compact,'  on  which,  he  saya^  '  was  founded  the  Jewish  government. 
Hence  Lowman  calls  it  the  'original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government.' 
Hence  Michaelis,  and  our  own  Dr.  Spring,  speak  of  the  election  of  Jehovah  as  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Hence,  also,  Warburton  says,  that '  the  crime 
of  idolatry  is  always  represented  by  the  sacred  writers  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the 
transgression  of  the  covenant ;'  that  is,  the  original  compact  of  government  be- 
tween Qod  and  the  Hebrew  people.  And  hence  even  Bossuet  himself)  though  the 
i^logist  and  apostie  of  despotic  power,  says  that '  the  law  of  Moses  is  a  true  socia  1 
compact ' — ^v^ritable  contrat  social — and  that  *  all  who  have  spoken  accurately  of 
the  law,  have  regarded  it,  in  its  origin,  as  a  solemn  pact  and  treaty ' — (pacte  et 
traits  Bolennel.)  It  was  thus  that  idolatry  became,  in  the  Hebrew  state,  a  civil 
crime ;  the  crime,  in  fact,  of  treason ;  for  as  Ood  was,  by  the  compact  with  which 
we  have  been  considering,  constituted  King  of  the  Hebrews,  a  defection  from  Him 
was  a  defection  feom  their  rightfril  sovereign." 

We  have  here  an  interesting  anecdote  respecting  the  late 
John  Quincy  Adams,  with  which  our  readers  who  have  never 
seen  the  work  will  be  pleased : 

"Here  I  can  not  but  recall  a  conversation,"  says  Dr.  Wines,  "which  I  had  some 
years  ago  with  that  eminent  scholar  and  statesman,  the  late  J.  Q.  Adama  In  it  he 
drew,  with  a  lumlnousness  and  power  peculiar  to  himself  a  contrast  between  the 
Hebrew  government  and  the  other  ancient  oriental  polities.  Point  by  point  did  he 
unfold,  with  copious  eloquence,  the  differences  between  them.  But  that  which  he 
chiefly  insisted  on,  was  the  fact^  that  all  the  rest  were  founded  on  force,  this  only  on 
consent  I  have  regretted  since,  that  I  did  not  ask  him  to  commit  those  views  to 
writing ;  and  I  can  not  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  subject  will  somewhere  be 
found  alluded  to,  at  leasts  if  not  handled  at  length,  m  his  posthumous  papers." 

The  author  proceeds  to  show,  by  historic  proofs,  that  the 
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allegation  ^^  that  the  theory  of  the  Social  Compact  is  historic- 
ally untru€j^^  is  itself  anfounded.  Among  the  historic  instances 
alleged,  is  the  origin  of  the  Eoman,  Carthaginian,  and  Per- 
sian governments,  in  ancient  times.  Amongst  those  of  modem 
times,  he  gives  that  of  England  and  Venice,  and  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Massachusetts,  New- York,  (1777,)  New-Jersey,  (1776,) 
Pennsylvania,  (1790,)  Virgmia,  (1776,)  North-Carolina,  (1776,) 
New-Hampshire,  and  Georgia,  as  expressly  declaring  them- 
selves to  be  founded  on  contract.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  also  explicit — "  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  etc.,  do  ordain  and  establish,"  etc.  Wherever  a  people 
ordain  and  establish  a  constitution,  they  necessarily  agree,  each 
to  each,  and  all  to  each  one,  to  obey  and  observe  it,  and  this 
is  the  "social  compact"  The  famous  paper  signed  by  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  is  yet  more  explicit : 

"We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  do,  by  these  presents, 
solemnly  and  mntuallj,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  com* 
bine  oorselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  by  virtue  hereoC 
to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitu- 
tions, offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for 
the  general  good  of  tlie  colony ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience.    In  witness  whereof)  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names." 

The  chapters  which  intervene  between  the  Preliminary 
Essay  and  the  examination  of  the  government  of  the  Hebrews, 
are  appropriate  to  the  leading  subject.  The  main  theme  of 
each  we  here  quote,  to  give  the  reader  an  outline  view  of  the 
whole  work.  He  will  at  once  see  its  richness  in  subjects ;  and 
we  can  assure  him  of  the  ability  with  which  they  are  treated : 

"  Book  L — ^Pbeldiinabt  Essay.— Chapter  /.  Introductory  Observations — Na- 
ture and  Plan  of  the  Work — Claims  of  the  Hebrew  Law  on  our  Study  and  Regard 
— The  Question  whether  the  Mosaic  Laws  were  binding  upon  other  Nations  than 
the  Hebrews  considered.  Chapter  II.  Moses  as  a  Man  and  a  Lawgiver.  Chapter 
III  Cncertainty  of  Early  Profane  History.  Chapter  IV,  Credibility  of  Moses  as 
an  Historian.  Chapter  V.  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  Chapter  VL  Objections 
considered  and  answered.  Chapter  VIL  Influence  of  the  Laws  and  Writings  of 
Moees  on  the  subsequent  Civilization  of  the  World.  Chapter  VIII.  Review  of  the 
leading  Constitutions  of  Gentile  Antiquity,  with  special  reference  to  the  question, 
how  &r  Civil  Liberty  was  secured  by  them.  Chapiter  IX.  Greographical  Limits  and 
Population  of  Palestine." 

"Book  IL — Obganio  Law  of  the  Hxbbew  Statk — Chapter  I.  Fundamental 
Principles.    Chapter  IL  The  Hebrew  Theocracy.    CKapkfr  IIL  G^eial  Ides  of 

Vol.  v.— 8. 
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the  Hebrew  Oonstitation.  Chapter  IV,  The  Hebrew  Chief  Magistrate.  Chapter 
V,  The  Hebrew  Senate.      Chapter  VL  The  Hebrew  Commons.     Chmpter  VIZ 

The  Hebrew  Oracle.  Chapter  VUL  The  Hebrew  Priesthood.  Chaper  IX.  The 
Hebrew  Prophets.     Chapter  X,    Condusioa" 

The  subjects  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  treated  elaborately.  The  objections  and  dis- 
crepancies which  infidels  have  urged  against  tiiese  records,  are 
met  and  most  satisfactorily  answered  or  repelled.  They  had 
imagined  they  had  discovered  many  blunders  in  them,  in  state- 
ments and  references  to  the  customs  of  ancient  nations,  and  to 
the  productions,  natural  and  artificial,  of  different  countries. 
The  many  curious  and  well-authenticated  discoveries  of  modern 
times  among  the  remains  of  cities,  tombs,  and  monuments,  par- 
ticularly of  Egypt,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  obscurities 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  have  confirmed,  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner  and  degree,  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  Moses. 
Of  these  discoveries,  our  author  has  taken  ample  advantage, 
and  has  applied  them  most  happily  and  triumphantly  to  the 
vindication  of  Moses  and  his  wonderful  Books.  On  these  sub- 
jects infidelity  is  utterly  confounded.  The  discoveries  of  Bel- 
zoni,  and  of  Ae  two  ChampoUions,  in  the  Catacombs  of  ancient 
Thebes,  have  completed  the  triumph  of  Moses.  Tlie  bondage 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  exodus  from  that 
country,  are  still  to  be  read,  in  the  hieroglyphics  painted  in 
colors,  and  inscriptions  yet  unfaded  and  unfading  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  Catacombs  in  the  bowels  of  the  moimtains 
of  Thebes !  The  remains  of  the  astronomical  records  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Zodiacs  of  Esni  and  Denderah,  and  the  Heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius,  as  there  recorded,  attest,  with  the  glorious 
voice  of  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Stars,  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
Records. 

We  must  hasten,  now,  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  He- 
brew Commonwealth.  The  fundamental  principles  of  this 
Commonwealth,  extraordinary  and  wonderful  even  now,  are 
evolved  from  the  sacred  books  with  great  clearness,  and  here 
are  displayed,  in  a  strong  light,  the  searching  and  discriminat- 
ing powers  of  our  author.  Tliese  principles  are  essentially  true 
and  necessary  to  all  good  government,  to  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  individuals  and  nations,  and  yet  how  little  were 
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they  known  or  acted  on  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  even 
suggested  by  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  law- 
yers f  How  immeasurably  superior  are  the  maxims,  institu- 
tions, and  laws  of  Moses,  to  all  the  systems  of  heathen  antiquity 
or  modem  infidelity ! !  Every  reader  of  Dr.  Wines'  book  will 
join  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  many  strong  reconmienda- 
tions  of  the  work : 

"  Profefisor  Wines  preaents,  in  a  compendious  and  impressive  form,  a  phDoaophioal 
\1ew  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  which  makes  the  legislation  of  Moses  appear,  as  it 
trulj  is,  the  most  wonderfol  and  instructive  system  of  legislation  the  world  has 


erer  seen.'' 


"We  will  present  a  very  condensed  enumeration  of  the  "  Fun- 
damental Principles  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,"  as  de- 
duced by  Dr.  Wines  from  the  Books  of  Moses. 

As  a  sense  of  Beligion  of  some  kind  is  natural  to  man,  he 
must,  of  course,  entertain  either  a  true  or  false  religion.  Not 
only  private  morals  and  virtue  depend  on  religious  obligation, 
but  all  civil  and  political  laws  and  institutions  are  more  or 
less  founded  upon  it,  and  owe  much  of  their  character  and 
practical  results  to  the  character  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
people.  "Where  opinions  are  true^  actions  are  likely  to  be 
tight. 

"  For  action  treads  the  path 
In  which  opinion  says,  he  follows  good 
Or  flics  from  evil. 

Superstition's  draught, 
Tlmt  sheds  a  baleful  tincture  o'er  the  eye 
Of  reason,  till  no  longer  he  discerns, 
And  only  guides  to  err,  and  all  is  uproar." 

It  is  diflScult  to  determine  whether  Atheism  or  Idolatry  is 
the  most  fruitful  of  crime.  Tlie  never-to-be-forgotten  instance 
of  the  French  Kevolution  stands  a  dreadful  example  of  both 
perversions  of  man's  reason  and  nature.  The  Jacobins  of 
France  were  alternately  idolaters  and  atheists.  They  decreed 
**  that  there  was  no  God,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep."  A  lit- 
tle before  they  arrayed  a  dissolute  woman  in  gorgeous  robes, 
and  worshipped  her  as  the  Goddess  of  Eeason,  and  they  placed 
the  bust  of  Marat  on  the  altar  of  God.  Men  became  at  once 
'^  devils  incarnate,"  and  revelled  in  blood,  and  lust,  and  cai^ 
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nage.  "  We  are  called  upon,"  said  the  younger  Pitt  in  one  of 
his  splendid  orations  on  the  French  Bevolution,  ^'  to  witness  in 
the  present  age  the  political  and  moral  phenomenon  of  a 
mighty  and  civilized  people  formed  into  an  artificial  horde  of 
banditti ;  throwing  off  all  the  restraints  which  have  influenced 
them  in  social  life,  displaying  a  savage  valor  directed  by  a 
sanguinary  spirit,  organizing  rapine  and  destruction  into  a 
system,  and  perverting  to  their  detestable  purposes  all  the 
talents  and  ingenuity  which  they  derived  from  their  advanced 
stage  of  civilization,  all  the  refinements  of  art,  and  the  discov- 
eries of  science.  We  behold  them  uniting  the  utmost  savage- 
ness  and  ferocity  of  design,  with  consummate  contrivance  and 
skill  in  execution,  and  seemingly  engaged  in  no  less  than  a 
conspiracy  to  exterminate  irom  the  face  of  the  earth  all  honor, 
humanity,  justice,  and  religion."  How  profound  the  wisdom, 
then,  of  Moses,  who,  in  his  age,  made  the  **  Unity  of  an  infi- 
nitely holy,  just  and  almighty  God,"  the  GoV^ernor  of  nations, 
as  he  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  men,  the  first  fundamerUal 
prmciple  of  Sis  cwil  code  and  political  institutions  !  Moses 
and  Washington  alike  declare,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure 
support  of  government. 

A  second  fundamental  principle  of  the  Hebrew  constitution 
was  liberty.  The  learned  Fleury  has  declared  his  opinion  on 
this  point.  He  says:  "The  Israelites  were  perfectly  free. 
They  enjoyed  the  liberty  cherished  by  Greece  and  Bome. 
Such  was  the  purpose  of  God."  Every  provision  and  safe- 
guard for  the  fullest  liberty  of  the  citizen  were  provided  which 
could  exist  consistently  with  the  order  and  stability  of  the 
government.  "  Civil  liberty,  the  liberty  of  a  community,"  Dr. 
Wines  justly  observes,  "is  a  severe  and  restrained  thing." 
OivH  liberty^  implies  in  the  very  essence  and  notion  of  it, 
authority  on  one  side,  and  obedience  on  the  other.  Such  lib- 
erty, rational,  restrained,  regulated  liberty,  was  amply  and 
strongly  secured  by  the  Hebrew  Constitution. 

A  third  fundamental  principle  was  the  perfect  political 
equality  of  the  people.  Among  the  provisions  which  secured 
this  equality,  was  the  possession  of  land  by  every  citizen — a 
division  of  the  soil  among  all  who  compose  the  society.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  society  will  constitute  a  real  demo- 
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cracy,  whatever  form  of  union  be  adopted  for  the  direction  of 
the  whole  as  a  political  body. 

"  Under  such  a  ooDsUtutioo,'*  Dr.  Wines  remarka,  "  the  citizens  themselves  wiU 
have  control  of  the  state.  They  will  not  need  to  have  this  power  conferred  upon 
them  by  express  grant  It  will  fall  into  their  hands  by  the  natural  force  of  drciim- 
stances!,  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  case.  There  is  no  truth  in  political 
science  more  easy  to  comprehend,  more  open  to  the  view  of  all,  or  more  certainly 
known  in  universal  experience,  than  that  the  men  who  own  the  territories  of  a 
state  will  exercise  a  predominating  influence  over  the  public  affairs  of  such  a  state. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  con* 
outrent  testimony  of  all  history.** 

The  fourth  fundamental  principle  was  ''a  magistracy 
elected  hy  the  people^  the  public  officer  elected  by  the  public 
voice."  This  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  whether  monarch- 
ical or  republican.  The  first  form  of  the  Hebrew  government 
was  republican.  The  officer  at  the  head  of  the  first  form  of 
government  instituted  after  the  arrival  of  die  Israelites  in 
Palestine,  wa»  elected  hy  the  people.  No  fact  in  their  history 
is  plainer — ^it  has  never  been  disputed — than  that  the  people 
elected  the  chief  officer  of  their  government.  The  direction 
of  Moses  was  this :  "  Take  you  wise  men  and  understanding, 
and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers 
over  you."  The  meaning  evidently  is :  "  Do  you  elect  the  pro- 
posed officers,  and  1  will  commission  and  induct  them  into 
office."  The  direction  is,  in  so  many  words,  that  these  officers 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  "  all  the  people,"  and  not  from  any 
privileged  class.  Many  instances  are  given  of  the  popular 
election  of  the  judges,  presidents,  or  captains,  as  they  were  in- 
terchangeably called.  In  the  case  of  Jephthah  it  is  expressly 
said :  ^^The  people  made  him  head  and  captain  over  them." 
For  a  long  time  after  the  form  of  government  was  changed 
from  an  elective  republic  to  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
elective  principle  remained.  Saul  and  David  were  elected 
king  of  the  tribes  by  the  people.  In  their  cases,  even  the 
anointing  of  them  by  the  high  priest  did  not  make  them  king. 
The  elective  voice  of  the  people  was  necessary  to  invest  them 
with  the  temporal  authority  and  powers  of  the  government. 
The  anointing  of  them  conferred  the  spiritual  powers  and 
duties  of  the  theocratic  part  of  their  constitution. 
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A  fifth  fandamental  principle  was,  "  The  authoritative  voice 
of  the  people  in  the  enactment  of  laws."  This  is  another 
essential  principle  of  every  free  popular  government. 

Another  fandamental  principle  was,  "  Responsibility  of  the 
officers  of  government  to  the  people."  The  closing  scene  of 
Samuel's  administration  is  a  touching  instance  of  this.  When 
Saul  was  chosen  king,  a  writing  limiting  the  royal  prerogatives 
was  formally  drawn  up  by  Samuel,  and  deposited  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, where  reference  might  be  made  to  it  by  all,  and  at  all 
times.  A  similar  writing  was  exacted  from  his  successors. 
Solomon,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  ruled  despotically. 
On  his  death,  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  acknow- 
ledged his  son.  The  other  tribes  demanded  that  his  son  should 
pledge  himself  to  observe  the  former  limitations  of  the  royal 
authority,  which  he  refdsing  to  do,  they  erected  another  gov- 
ernment and  elected  another  king. 

"  A  cheap,  speedy,  and  impartial  administration  of  justice 
was  another  of  the  great  ideas  on  which  Moses  founded  his 
civil  polity."  Under  his  constitution  the  poor  and  the  weak 
could  find  sure  and  quick  relief.  "  Judges  and  officers  shalt 
thou  make  in  all  thy  gates,"  was  a  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  judiciary  department  consisted  of  a  minute  division 
of  courts,  original  and  appellate.  In  suits  and  proceedings  at 
law  every  man  could  obtain  redress,  without  delay,  from  the 
distance  of  the  court,  length. of  time,  or  from  a  costiiness  in 
charges. 

Another  and  most  interesting  fundamental  principle  was, 
national  wnity  in  the  general  government.  Every  principle 
and  all  the  great  leading  institutions  of  the  Hebrew  constitu- 
tion regarded  the  Hebrew  people^  though  divided  into  separate 
and  independent  tribes  or  states,  as  one  people.  This  prin- 
ciple was  the  basis  of  both  forms  of  government  which  obtained 
among  them,  the  republican  and  the  monarchical,  until  the 
separation  of  the  tribes  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the 
establishment  of  two  kingdoms. 

The  most  novel,  as  we  have  said  before,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Wines,  is  that  in  which 
he  clearly  traces  out  the  fact,  that  the  illustrious  Hebrew 
patriot  sketched  out  a  system  of  local  state  governments,  with 
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a  general  government  controlling  them,  by  powers  sovereign 
in  its  constitutional  sphere ;  the  former  legislating  and  acting 
for  local  purposes,  the  other  for  the  common  weal,  and  for 
purposes  and  objects  of  national  concern,  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  The  latter  was  a  constitutional  government 
adopted  by  the  people  of  all  the  tribes,  and  not  a  mere  con- 
federacy of  sovereign  states.  The  general  government  was  as 
much  the  act  of  the  whole  people  of  the  tribes,  as  the  state 
governments  were  of  the  people  of  each  separate  tribe. 

Every  intelligent  American  is  aware  of  the  boast  we  justiy 
make  of  the  ingenious  political  contrivance  by  which  our 
great  statesmen  cured  the  inherent  weakness  of  confederacies 
of  sovereign  states.  All  the  confederacies  of  this  kind,  from 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  Eolic,  and  Lydian  confederacies  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Amphyctionic  and  AchsBu  Leagues  of  Greece,  to 
the  Helvetic  League,  the  States  General  of  HoUand,  the  Aulic 
Ck)uncil  of  Germany,  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the 
United  States  from  1781  to  1789,  had  signally  failed  to  secure 
permanent  peace,  security,  and  national  union  and  prosperity. 
They  were,  and  ever  must  be,  necessarily  weak  in  the  execu- 
tive arm.  A  strong  national  government,  legislating  and  act- 
ing under  the  constitution,  with  power  through  its  own  offi- 
cers, civil  and  military,  of  enforcing  its  laws  on  the  individuals 
of  the  nation,  and  of  keeping  the  states  themselves  obedient  to 
the  common  will,  constitutionally  declared,  was  an  idea  un- 
known to  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  times,  until 
it  was  reproduced  from  the  code  of  Moses ;  we  say  reproduced 
by  our  American  statesmen  in  1788  ;  and  skilfully  adapted  to 
our  own  circumstances,  in  the  present  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  North- America,  in  itself  the 
wonder  of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  will  prove  itself  to 
be  so,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  wisdom  and 
virtue  sufficient  to  maintain  and  obev  it.  Much  as  our  fathers 
deserve  of  admiration  and  eulogy  for  our  present  system  of 
state  and  general  government,  it  is  indubitably  true,  that 
Moses,  at  his  remote  era,  without  a  human  example  or  even 
idea  of  the  sort,  evidently  too  great  for  any  previous  or  suc- 
ceeding age,  actually  had,  not  only  entertained  the  great  idea, 
but  had  applied  it  to  his  countrymen,  and  had  by  it  as  applied 
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by  him,  made  them,  for  the  longest  periods  of  time,  the  freest, 
the  happiest,  and  the  most  prosperous  people  of  the  earth. 
From  his  records  our  ancestors  derived  the  model.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  had  more  to  do  in  the  framing  of  our  govern- 
ment than  any  other  man,  repeatedly  acknowledged,  that  he 
derived  all  his  leading  propositions  and  provisions  from  the 
Jewish  code. 

The  more  minutely  we  examine  into  the  governments  of  the 
separate  tribes,  and  the  general  government  of  them  as  one 
people^  the  more  are  we  struck  by  the  similitude  existing  be- 
tween them  and  our  systems.  We  clearly  discern  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  tribe  in  its  own  territory,  for  all  local  separ- 
ate interests,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  national  government 
for  common  national  interests,  for  purposes  too  difficult  or 
costly  for  separate  action  or  revenue.  This  general  govern- 
ment had  the  power  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace  with 
foreign  nations ;  of  raising  armies,  and  appointing  the  several 
officers ;  of  suppressing  insurrections  within  the  tribes,  and  of 
compelling  the  tribes  to  obey  the  federal  heads,  acting  consti- 
tutionally. In  cases  of  the  actual  invasion  of  any  one  tribe, 
it  had  the  right  to  defend  itself  by  its  own  force,  if  the  gene- 
ral government  was  unable  or  too  slow  in  defending  it  by  the 
united  forces.  So  it  is  provided  in  our  Constitution  ;  and  in- 
stances often  occurred  of  this  in  the  Jewish  history,  and  have 
occurred  in  our  own. 

The  forms  of  each  separate  government,  and  of  the  general 
government,  were  the  same  in  the  Jewish  systems  and  in  ours. 
The  governments  consisted  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive departments,  independent  in  their  spheres,  yet  closely 
connected  and  interwoven.  The  legislative  department  of  the 
general  government  consisted  of  two  houses,  the  commons  and 
the  senate.  The  first,  or  lower  house,  was  composed  of  popu- 
la/r  represeniativesj  and  was  called  "  the  congregation  of  Is- 
rael," because  it  represented  the  people.  The  upper  house, 
or  senate,  was  composed  of  seventy  members,  called  "elders 
of  the  people,"  and  elected  by  them.  The  institution  of  the 
senate  is  recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Numbers  : 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gather  unto  me  seventy 
men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  elders 
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of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them ;  and  bring  them  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  stand  there 
with  thee.  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there ; 
and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it 
upon  them ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with 
thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone.  And  Moses  went 
out  and  told  the  people  tlie  words  of  the  Lord,  and  gathered 
the  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  set  them 
round  about  the  tabernacle.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a 
cloud,  and  spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was 
upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders :  and  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied, 
and  did  not  cease.  But  there  remained  two  of  the  men  in  the 
camp,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Medad :  and  the  spirit  rested  upon  them ;  and  they  were 
of  them  that  were  written,  but  went  not  out  unto  the  taber- 
nacle ;  and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp." 

"Three  things,"  says  Salvador,  "are  here  worthy  of  note. 
The  candidate  for  the  senatorial  office  must  be  a  man  of  the 
people  ;  he  must  be  an  elder  of  the  people ;  and  he  must  have 
been  previously  elevated  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  some 
public  trust."  "  That  is  to  say,"  continues  Dr.  Wines,  "  he 
must  be  a  tried  man ;  a  man  in  whom  the  people  put  confi- 
dence after  trial ;  and  a  man  of  experience  in  public  affairs." 

The  judiciary  department  was  composed  of  courts,  in  the 
language  of  lawyers,  of  original,  inferior,  and  appellate  juris- 
diction. The  executive  department  was  filled  by  a  single  exe- 
cutor of  the  enactments  of  the  legislative  department,  and  of 
the  judgments  and  decisions  of  the  judiciary.  Tlie  separate 
governments  of  the  tribes  or  "  states"  were  similarly  divided 
and  arranged,  with  similar  powers  in  their  respective  spheres. 

We  will  close  our  remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Constitution  with 
a  warning  observation  on  the  Ilebrew  history.  This  history 
shows  in  many  sad  instances,  the  deplorable  and  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  jealousy  of  the  rightful  powers  of  the  national 
government  on  the  part  of  the  tribes,  and  of  sectional  animosity 
and  strife.  Let  our  people  take  warning,  and  learn  wisdom, 
and  preserve  union,  or  they  may  be  assured,  that  they,  too,  will 
share  the  fate  of  insane  and  degenerate  republics ! 
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We  do  not  feel  inclined,  even  if  we  were  qualified,  to  criti- 
cise the  style  of  the  author  of  the  work,  which  has  fiirnished 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  is  sufficient  to  excite  to  its  pe- 
rusal to  observe,  that  his  style  is  everywhere  clear  and  neat, 
and  when  the  topic  admits,  it  never  &ils  to  be  vigorous  and 
animated. 


Art.  m.— physical  ASPECTS  OF  PALESTINE. 

Sinai  and  Palestine^  in  connection  with  thevr  History.  By 
Arthue  Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.  A,    New- York :  1857. 

Oriental  lUustraticms  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Joseph 
Roberts.    London  and  New- York :  1856. 

Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  Regions.  A 
Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Year  1838.  By  E.  Bobinson  and 
E.  Smtth.    Boston  and  London :  1856. 

Laier  jBiblical  Researches.  A  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Year 
1852.  By  E.  Robinson,  E.  SMrra,  and  othelB.  Boston, 
London,  and  Berlin :  1856. 

Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  and  the  Holy  Zand.  By  John 
Kjtto,  D.D.    London :  1844. 

Tent  lAfe  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  William  C.  Prime.  New- 
York  :  1867. 

The  voyager  from  Smyrna  along  the  coast  of  the  Levant, 
after  passing  the  poor  remains  of  Sidon,  and  the  almost  de- 
serted site  of  Tyre,  sees  looming  before  him  a  white  cliff  which 
forms  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  great  roots  of  Lebanon — a 
spur  which  its  lower  range  sends  out  to  touch  the  sea.  Beyond 
this,  there  stretches  away  far  towards  the  south  a  line  of  undu- 
lating and  forbidding  coast,  broken  only  by  the  depression  of 
the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the  park-like  height  of  Carmel  just  be- 
yond. Upon  his  left  appears  a  hilly  region,  with  villages 
perched  here  and  there  on  the  acclivities,  and  woods  finding 
root  and  making  beauty  amidst  rocks  ;  while,  far  inland,  ap- 
pears at  intervals  between  the  hills  a  lofty  summit — the  high- 
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est  of  a  ridge — up  to  the  very  peak  of  which  run  stripes  of 
glistening  golden-tinted  snow. 

He  has  reached  the  land,  which,  next  to  one's  native  conn- 
try,  is  the  dearest  of  all  lands  to  a  true  Christian  heart — the 
land  of  Biblical  events  and  Gospel  history — 

**  Oyer  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross." 

The  hills  upon  the  left  are  those  of  Galilee.  The  mountain 
that  he  sees  behind  them  is  the  peak  of  Hermon — the  Jeid  es 
S/ieikj  or  chief  mountain  of  the  range.  While  the  ridge  of 
Carmel,  that  appears  before  him,  is  washed  by  the  stream  of 
Eishon ;  borders  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel ;  and  juts  in  upon 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  beyond  which  still  are  the  Judean 
table-lands  and  hills. 

Never  was  country  associated  in  the  mind  of  man  with  so 
momentous  occurrences  and  glorious  remembrances  as  the  one 
which  opens  thus  before  the  eye.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
Patriarchs'  sojourn,  and  of  God's  promise  to  their  seed — where 
sacred  prophets  made  their  amazing  revelations,  and  sacred 
psalmists  "  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" — 
where  Jehovah  was  worshipped  in  His  purity  long  ere  the 
idolatries  of  Greece  and  Kome  had  birth — and  where  He 
"  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God,"  saw  fit  to  manifest  Himself  as  man,  to 
bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  to  a  lost  world. 

It  is  to  the  physical  aspects  of  this  country  that  we  wish  at 
present  to  direct  attention,  under  the  guidance  mainly  of  the 
interesting  writer  whose  work  stands  first  upon  our  list.  The 
others  all  have  their  individual  excellencies.  Eobcrts,  with 
his  distinct  descriptions  and  magnificent  pictorial  illustrations, 
presents  a  great  assistance  to  the  conceptions  of  an  unimagin- 
ative mind.  Robinson,  patient  and  diligent  in  his  researches, 
and  richly  furnished  with  scriptural  and  linguistic  lore,  treads 
with  firm  foot  wherever  he  advances,  and  imparts  to  us  a  con- 
fidence that  makes  up  in  some  degree  for  Iiis  great  lack  of  de- 
scriptive and  pictorial  power.  Kitto,  though  not  personally  a 
traveller  in  Palestine,  gathers  from  such  a  variety  of  sources 
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the  descriptions  of  it  he  presents,  that  we  almost  feel,  in  read- 
ing him,  as  if  he  were  the  most  thorough  traveller  of  all. 
And  Prime,  with  the  advantage  of  having  at  his  side  the  dear- 
est companion  of  one's  earthly  way,  goes  with  free  spirit 
through  the  ordinary  paths,  not  overburdening  with  efforts  at 
description,  yet  seeing  with  quick  glance  the  salient  features  of 
a  scene,  and  telling  of  it  with  a  graceful,  ready  ease.  Bnt  as 
a  guide  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  Holy  Land,  no  one,  in 
our  judgment,  even  approaches  Stanley;  who,  with  more 
power  than  Roberts,  more  warmth  than  Robinson,  has  over 
Kitto  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  his  own  eyes,  and  over  Prime 
that  of  a  peculiarly  rich  culture,  as  well  as  of  a  more  earnestly 
religious  tone.  He  has  given,  in  his  really  admirable  work,  a 
sketch  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  almost  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
personal  tour  through  it ;  and,  indeed,  to  some  must  be  more 
valuable  than  such  a  tour.  For,  coming  to  the  task  with  every 
needful  preparation,  with  a  sound  judgment,  a  religious  spirit, 
a  happily  trained  mind,  and  a  rich  pictorial  power,  he  has 
mapped  out  the  country  into  sections,  each  one  of  which  is 
connected  in  his  pages  with  the  scriptural  history  belonging 
to  it,  as  well  as  made  to  pass  before  the  eye  with  all  the  vivid- . 
ness  of  a  moving  Georama.  We  take  him,  therefore,  as  our 
guide,, by  preference  in  our  efforts  to  impart  some  clear  con- 
ception of  the  scenery  and  character  of  Palestine.* 

As  such  a  guide,  we  have  only  one  prominent  fault  to  find 
with  him.  He  leads  us,  we  think,  by  the  wrong  way  into  the 
Holy  Land.  All  know  that  our  first  impressions  as  to  the  as- 
pect of  a  country  determine  very  much  the  feelings  with 
which  we  afterwards  regard  it.  The  earliest  views  excite  the 
imagination;  daguerreotype  themselves  upon  the  memory; 
and  leave  traces,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  which  no  after  obser- 
vation will  be  likely  wholly  to  erase. 

The  conceptions  formed  of  Palestine  are  apt  to  be  largely 

^  We  aay—**  of  the  tMenerj  and  eharaoter  of  P«le«tine**— for  when  ho  oomes  to  the  linking  of  the 
kutory  with  the  localities  which  he  describes,  there  la  sometlines  evident  a  GemianUtic  dealing 
with  the  narrative,  against  which  readers  need  to  be  upon  their  guard.  A  prominent  instance  of 
this  is  foond  on  p.  818,  where,  speaking  of  the  advance  of  Israel,  he  sajs :  **  Forwards  they  went 
It  was  the  same  high  calling — whethw  we  name  it  impolse,  destiny,  or  Providence — which  had 
already  drawn  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Moses  from  the  Coart  of  Memphis.*'  Divine 
Mlling  aod  galdaoog  are  here  almost  set  9tid6,^0ulmut  indieat  itnde  Hi  ven^tM.** 
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affected  in  this  way  by  the  circumstances  of  one's  introduction 
to  it.  Almost  all  travellers  come  into  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  the  way  of  Jaffa ;  or  across  the  desert  to  the  south- 
em  portion  of  it,  from  Suez.  By  either  route,  the  first  impres- 
sion is  not  likely  to  be  very  favorable. 

In  the  former  case,  one  lands  on  an  uninteresting  coast,  with 
rocky  hills  along  the  border  of  his  view.    He  enters  a  ruinous 
and  gloomy  city,  where  vermin  mar  his  rest,  and  guides  are 
extortionate  in  their  exactions.    And  though,  as  he  passes  on- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  he  winds  awhile  amidst  suburban  gardens ; 
gets  glimpses  of  the  celebrated  plain  of  Sharon;   and  sees 
from  Ranileh  (finely  situated  amongst  groves)  a  prospect  rich 
in  oriental  pleasantness,  stretching  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
hills  of  Ephraim  westward  to  the  dancing  waves  of  the  blue 
sea,  he  plunges  shortly  into  mountain  gorges  which  shut  him 
out  from  any  view  but  of  dreary  hill-tops,  with  little  villages 
of  huts.  He  rests  awhile  at  one  of  the  larger  of  these  villages, 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  ancient  Jirjath  Jearim ;  and  then 
going  forward,  with  the  same  wild  miserable  hills  around, 
labors  at  length  down  a  descent  rough  with  unlevelled  rocks 
and  rolling  stones  and  threatening  gullies,  and,   clambering 
upon  the  other  side  a  like  ascent,  sees  before  him  a  line  of  dull 
white  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  tower,  rising  fi*om  what  on 
that  side  is  a  sterile  plain.    No  wonder  that  he  feels  a  little 
disappointed  at  finding  that  such  is  Palestine,  and  this  Jeru- 
salem, the  religious  centre  of  the  world.    And  as  little  won- 
der if  his  readers  partake  with  him  in  his  disappointment,  and 
find  it  hard  to  rid  themselves  thenceforth  of  the  impression 
that  the  Holy  Land  is,  as  to  its  physical  aspects,  uninteresting 
ground. 

In  coming  from  the  South,  across  the  desert,  the  first  im- 
pressions are  not  quite  so  disappointing ;  but  yet  are  not  all 
that  we  could  wish.  The  wretched  journey  over  the  fiinty 
sarface  of  the  wilderness,  through  the  white  hills  around 
Mount  Hor,  and  then  the  bare  sandstones  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Petra,  prepare  one  to  be  pleased  with  almost  any  thing. 
And  material  there  is  for  pleasure  in  the  patches  of  grass  that 
throw  their  greenness  round  the  rocks,  in  the  grain  that 
occasionally  waves  upon  the  plains,  in  the  shrubby  growth 
of  the  gray  bashes  on  the  hill-sides,  in  the  flowers  that  gleam 
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out  upon  one  from  the  valleys,  and  most  of  all  in  the  vene- 
rable patriarchal  memories  of  "  the  sunny  South"  of  Palestine. 

But  yet  here,  too,  one  meets  evidence,  in  all  the  travellers, 
of  the  absence  of  striking  and  impressive  features  in  the  view. 
And  although  Stanley  throws  around  it,  by  his  beautifiil  de- 
scriptions, a  charm  we  find  given  it  by  no  one  else,  it  is  plain 
that  a  large  part  of  the  interest  attaching  to  it  is  due  to  the 
historic  associations  of  the  region,  and  to  the  pleasantness  of 
transition  from  a  sun-dried  wilderness,  to  a  partially  cultivated 
ground.  Nothing — even  Stanley  tells  us — (though  his  de- 
scriptive faculty  comes  finely  out  here) — can  be  more  gradual 
than  the  approach  to  Palestine  in  this  direction. 

"  There  is  no  special  point  at  which  you  can  say  the  desert  is 
ended,  and  the  Land  of  Promise  is  begun.  *  *  * 
The  first  change  was  perhaps  what  one  would  least  expect — 
the  disappearance  of  trees.  The  last  Palms  were  those  we  left 
at  Ain  El-Weibeh.  Palm  Sunday  shut  us  out,  with  few  rare 
exceptions,  from  those  beautiful  creations  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Desert  Springs.  *  *  The  next  day  we  saw  the  last  of  our  well- 
known  Acacia — that  consecrated  and  vetierable  tree  of  the 
Burning  Bush  and  the  Tabernacle ;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
in  our  whole  journey,  we  had  to  take  our  mid-day  meal 
without  shade.  *  *  On  descending  from  the  pass  of  Safeh, 
one  observed  that  the  little  shrubs  which  had  more  or  less 
sprinkled  the  whole  'Arabah  were  more  thickly  studded :  the 
next  day  they  gave  a  gray  coloring  to  the  whole  hill-side,  and 
the  little  tufts  of  grass  threw  in  a  general  tint  of  green  before 
unknown.  Then,  the  red  anemones  of  Petra  reappeared ;  and 
then,  here  and  there,  patches  of  corn.  As  we  advanced,  this 
thin  covering  became  deeper  and  fuller ;  and  daisies  and  hya- 
cinths were  mixed  with  the  blood-drops  of  the  anemones. 
Signs  of  ancient  habitations  appeared  in  the  ruins  of  forts, 
and  remains,  which  might  have  been  either  Canaanitish  tem- 
ples or  Christian  churches,  on  the  hill-sides :  wells,  too,  deeply 
built,  with  marble  casings  round  their  mouths,  worn  by  the 
ropes  of  ages.  East  and  West,  under  a  long  line  of  hills, 
which  bounded  it  to  the  north,  ran  a  wide  plain,  in  which  ver- 
dure, though  not  universal,  was  still  predominant.  Up  this 
line  of  hills  our  Tuesday's  course  took  us ;  and  still  the  marks 
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of  mins  increased  on  the  hill-tops,  and  long  courses  of  vene- 
rable rock  or  stone,  the  boundaries  or  roads,  or  both,  of  ancient 
inhabitants;  and  the  anemones  ran  like  fire  through  the 
mountain  glens ;  and  deep  glades  of  com,  green  and  delicious 
to  the  eye,  spread  right  and  left  before  us." 

Impressions  of  deep  interest  may,  of  course,  be  made  by 
coming  in  this  gradual  way  into  the  more  striking  scenery  of 
the  Lord's  land.  But  they  must  needs  lack  much  of  the  viv- 
idness and  depth  that  comes  from  sudden  reaching  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  attractive  view. 

But  how  get  such  a  view  ? — it  may  be  asked.  Why,  simply 
by  following  the  footsteps  of  God's  people,  and  coming  in,  as 
He  led  Abraham  and  Israel,  across  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  or 
through  the  mountains  of  Moab  on  the  East.  The  few  who 
have  chosen  these  avenues  of  access,  speak  in  such  terms  of 
the  impressions  made  on  them,  as  to  make  us  wish  that  Stan- 
ley, with  his  graphic  pen,  could  have  looked  as  they  looked 
fi-om  the  heights  of  Hermon,  or  from  the  brow  of  Pisgah, 
amidst  the  trans-Jordanic  hills. 

From  the  North-east — ^by  which  way  we  incline  to  think  that 
Abraham  came  in — there  would  burst  upon  the  eye  at  certain 
points  a  view  of  almost  the  whole  country,  and  that  too  on  its 
fairest  side.*  At  one's  feet,  in  many  such  positions,  lie  val- 
leys green  with  herbage  and  varied  mountain  spurs,  with 
intervening  deep  ravines.  Upon  the  left  spread  what  were 
once  the  pasture-fields  of  Bashan,  and  in  the  distance  rise  the 
hills  of  Gibeah,  the  rocky  summits  of  Abarim,  and  the  gentle 
slopes  of  Heshbon,  green  in  the  early  days  with  vines.  In 
the  centre,  glistening  in  sunlight,  the  Jordan,  springing 
from  the  rocks  of  Paneas,  winds  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Galilee ;  spreads  out  into  the  little  lake  of  Merom ; 

•  In  Jastlfication  of  this  dopartnre  from  the  common  view,  we  would  say  ;(1 )  That  nnlcra  the  Pa- 
triarch entered  Palestiao  by  the  way  of  Damuscas  and  of  Hermon,  he  would  seem  never  to  have 
paMed  over  80  important  a  portion  of  the  future  heritage  of  his  c^^ed  as  Galilee.  (2)  That,  as  he  seema 
to  have  brought  with  him  his  flocks  and  herds,  it  would  appear  safer  fur  them  to  have  come 
throoKh  the  fertile  region  of  Damascus,  and  above  the  Lake  Merom,  than  acroM  the  desert  of  the 
Hauran  and  over  the  ford  below  Tiberias,  which,  difflcult  of  passage  even  at  this  day,  must  have 
been  much  more  so  when  the  country  was  more  wooded  and  the  river  ftiUcr  and  deeper  than  now. 
And  (8)  aa  God  bad  promised  to  show  Abraham  the  land,  it  seems  only  consistent  with  the  prom. 
ise  that  lie  should  have  given  him,  on  his  approach  to  it,  Boma  such  general  view  as  was  vonob- 
«afed  to  Mosfls ;  and  for  this  no  point  could  be  more  suitable  than  one  of  the  peaks  of  Hermon, 
which  orerlooka  a  large  portion  of  the  country  covenanted  to  his  seed. 
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rushes  on  to  the  broader  bosom  of  Gennesaret,  set  in  its  bowl 
of  hills ;  and  thence  by  many  a  rapid,*  and  with  many  a 
lengthened  curve,  passes,  amidst  thickets  of  oleander  and 
tamarisk  and  sycamore,  towards  its  deep  bed  in  the  Dead 
Sea.  And  then  upon  the  right,  like  a  picture  set  within  a 
frame,  there  stretches  between  the  Jordan  and  the  western 
sea,  the  beautifully  undulating  verdant  Galilee ;  the  glorious 
plain  of  Esdrselon ;  the  summits  of  Tabor,  lesser  Hermon  and 
Gilboa ;  and  beyond,  the  varied  and  elevated  region  where 
Ephraim  lived  in  luxury,  and  ''  according  to  the  multitude  of 
his  fruit  increased  the  altars ;  according  to  the  goodness  of  his 
land,  made  graven  images." 

Lieut.  Van  de  Velde,  who  viewed  lliis  scene  from  the 
heights  of  Lebanon,  whence  its  features  would  be  less  distinct, 
speaks  of  it  as  "  magnificent,"  and  says:  "I  have  travelled  in 
no  part  of  the  world  where  I  have  seen  such  a  variety  of  glo- 
rious scenes  within  so  small  a  compass.  *  *  *  Here  there 
are  woods  and  mountains,  streams  and  villages,  bold  rocks  and 
green  cultivated  fields,  land  and  sea  views.  *  *  *  The 
whole  of  Northern  Canaan  lies  at  our  feet  I  see  the  Castle  of 
Shukif,  and  the  gorge  of  the  Leontes,  the  hills  of  Safed,  and 
in  the  distance  the  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  with  the  hills 
of  Bara,  far,  far  away."  While  Olin,  embracing  from  the 
lofty  Safed  a  portion  of  the  view,  describes  it  as  "a  region .... 
of  slopes  and  valleys  ....  intermingled  with  bare  mountain 
summits  and  wild  rugged  clifib,  and  lower  hills  verdant  with 
luxuriant  pasturage  ...  a  landscape  of  rare  beauty."  And  as, 
at  the  early  day  when  the  Patriarch  viewed  the  scene,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  it  than  at  present  is  ^likely  to  have  been 
clothed  with  woods — as  the  streams  must  consequently  have 
been  fuller  and  more  numerous,  the  atmosphere  softer,  and 
the  vegetation  richer  to  the  eye — we  may  easily  imagine  the 
emotions  that  would  fill  him,  when  he  knew  that  this  was  to 
be  the  possession  of  his  seed. 

From  the  East — by  which  way  the  Israelites  came  in,  and 
Moses  got  his  Pisgah-prospect  of  the  land — the  view  is  in 

*  The  namtlTe  of  L7i)oh>Ezpedltloii  ihowi  that  the  Jordan  below  TlberUi  has  a  deaoent  of 
■ome  eleven  fset  per  mile,  to  its  Jnnotlon  with  the  Dead  Sea;  and  that  namerons  and  sometlnies 
daogerooB  rapids  make  any  navigation  of  the  stream  bat  a  descending  one  impossible. 
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many  respects  as  striking,  with  the  advantage  of  a  greater 
nearness  to  interesting  points.  The  Eev.  G.  H.  Palmer — 
quoted  by  Mr.  Stanley — says  of  it,  as  does  Van  de  Velde  of 
that  from  Lebanon,  that  it  is  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  monotonous  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  and  of  Judah — so  frequently  referred  to— 
vanishes,  it  is  said,  entirely,  when  they  are  looked  at  from  these 
eastern  heights.  They  appear  diversified  and  impressive  in 
their  outline,  and  also  (from  the  deep  depression  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan)  visibly  noble  in  their  height;  while  up  the 
gorges,  with  which  they  are  seamed,  as  well  as  through  the 
openings  between  elevated  summits,  not  only  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  but  particular  localities  may  be  easily  dis- 
cerned. Through  the  valley  immediately  before  one,  the  sa- 
cred stream  marks  its  bright  course  with  a  green  line  of  bloom- 
ing shrubs,  or  of  broad-branched  and  majestic  trees.  Beyond 
it,  spreads  the  plain  of  Jericho,  covered  in  earlier  times  with 
forests  of  splendid  palms,  and  green  yet,  in  spite  of  improvi. 
dent  neglect,  with  the  vegetation  nurtured  by  its  springs.  To 
the  south  spreads  the  silvery  expanse  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  tlie  ruddy  hills  of  Moab,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  white  cliffs  of  Judea,  some  1400  feet  of  almost 
sheer  ascent,  and  then  ascending,  cone  over  cone,  and  terrace 
above  terrace,  till,  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  nearly  4000 
feet  above  the  sea  is  reached.  While  in  the  more  northern 
distance,  through  the  openings  of  the  hills,  glimpses  are 
caught  of  the  rich  valleys  of  Mount  Ephraim  ;  of  tlie  tops  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  and  Tabor ;  and,  flowing  around  the  last, 
the  fertile  plain  of  Esdrajlon,  running  down,  amidst  olive 
groves  and  barley  fields,  and  melon  patches,  to  the  Jordan's 
bank. 

Such,  with  the  pastures  and  the  woods  of  Bashan,  and  in 
the  north  the  snowy  Hermon,  was  the  view  which  must  have 
burst  on  Israel,  as  the  host  came  up  the  heights  of  Gilead,  and 
looked  upon  tlie  land  in  which  they  were  to  dwell.  Green 
(at  tlie  season  when  they  saw  it)  with  the  vegetation  from  the 
rains  of  spring ;  woods  waving  on  its  many  heights ;  towns 
glistening  amidst  its  mountain  fastnesses ;  vineyards  and  har- 

VoL.  v.- 
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vests  seeming  to  smile  welcome  from  its  fields — ^it  must  have 
appeared  to  the  tired  wanderers  a  paradise  indeed. 

No  marvel  that  tlieir  venerable  leader — who  saw  it  from 
the  more  southerly  and  elevated  point  that  has  been  named — 
should  have  prayed  to  be  permitted  to  go  over  Jordan,  and 
get  a  nearer  and  minuter  view.  No  marvel,  that  having  had 
its  scenes  pointed  out  to  him  by  God's  finger,  he  should,  with 
that  view,  as  "  the  last  of  earth,"  have  been  made  to  close  his 
eyes  upon  the  world,  to  open  them  upon  the  scenery  of  heaven. 
Tliat  "land  of  hills  and  valleys,  drinking  water  from  the 
rains  of  heaven,"  must  have  seemed  to  him  no  unmeet  vesti- 
bule to  "  the  better  land  "  of  which  glimpses  have  been  given 
to  us ;  where,  in  an  atmosphere  of  purer  sunlight,  amidst  glories 
far  brighter  than  Palestine  could  boast,  God's  weary  children 
are  to  rest  peacefully  with  Him. 

We  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  Stanley  to  have  gotten  his 
first  views  and  first  impressions  from  either  the  stand- point  of 
Abraham  or  Moses,  and  then  have  carried  us  along  from  this 
through  the  more  familiar  scenery  beyond.  He  saw  the 
prospect  only  through  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  we  often  think, 
in  glancing  at  his  pages,  that  some  of  his  conceptions  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  might  have  been  modified  and 
elevated,  had  he  looked  on  it  from  Hermon  or  from  Pisgah 
for  himself 

Let  us,  at  any  rate,  make  the  heights  of  Gilead  our  starting- 
point,  and  go  up  in  the  track  of  Israel,  to  view  the  land  in 
somewhat  the  same  order  as  it  came  before  their  eyes. 

Descending,  then,  into  the  valley  of  tlie  Jordan,  we  pass 
first  along  the  declivities  of  white  and  water-worn  clay-hills, 
and  crossing  a  narrow  belt  of  vegetation  nurtured  by  the 
springs  from  these,  come  out  on  a  broad  plateau,  sterile  as 
want  of  water  and  an  almost  tropic  heat  can  make  it,  except 
where  here  and  there  a  stream  gives  plants  a  chance  for  life.* 
A  journey  of  an  hour  across  this  desert  plain  brings  us  out  on 
the  brow  of  a  descent  to  a  still  lower  level — a  valley  within  a 
valley,  as  it  were — and  here,  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  numbers 
of  stately  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  give  variety  and  beauty 

*  Along  the  northern  portion  of  the  vallej  these  are  more  frequent,  and  the  eepeot  of  the 
pUtefta  more  attractlye  than  below. 
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to  the  scene.    Throngh  this  lower  vale,  in  a  deep  bed  fringed 
with  laxuriant  vegetation,  the  river  winds  along.*    It  was 
"  np  to  the  brim  "  of  this  deep  bed,  (according  to  Prof.  Robin- 
son,) not  "  over  all  its  banks,"  as  rendered  in  our  version,  that 
the  stream  had  reached  when  Israel  had  to  cross.    We  go 
down  banks  of  seventeen  feet  to  reach  the  water  now — pass  it 
with  some  diflSculty  by  a  rather  dangerous  ford — and,  rising 
the  steep  bank  upon  the  other  side,  come  out  through  tangled 
shrubbery  upon  the  western  plain.     Before  us,  for  some  dis- 
tance this,  too,  is  a  desert,  like  the  plateau  on  the  eastern  side. 
But  a  five  miles'  traverse  brings  us  to  the  rising  ground  of 
Qilgal,  where  Joshua  first  pitched  his  tent,  set  up  his  memo- 
rial heap  of  Jordan-stones,  and  entered  formally  upon  pos- 
session of  the  Promised  Land.    Before  us  here  "  far  and  wide 
stretches  the  green  circle  of  tangled  thickets,  in  the  midst  of 
which  are  the  hovels  of  the  modem  village,  and  beside  which 
stood,   in  ancient  times,  the  great  city  of  Jericho."    Tliis 
beautiful  oasis — which  spreads  for  miles  across  the  plain — 
with  its  trickling  rills,  and  forest  shrubs,  and  ragged  thorn- 
trees,   and  broad-branching  figs,   warms  even   Robinson   to 
eloquence;  while  Stanley  compares  its  clustered  trees  and 
grassy  openings  to  the  fine  scenery  of  an  English  park.     It 
has,  however,  such  a  back-ground  as  no  English  park  can 
boast,  for  there  beyond  it  to  the  west  runs  the  mgged  range 
of  the  Judean  mountains,  with  rocky  buttresses  and   cone- 
shaped  bluffs — a  wall  of  precipices  seamed  with  deep  ravines, 
and  rising,  further  inward,  into  rounded  summits  three  thou- 
sand feet  and  more  above  the  plain.    Prominent  among  these 
stands  out,  on  the  north,  the  homed  Surtabeh;    and  right 
before  us  Quarantania,  "the  exceeding  high  mountain"  of 
our    Lord's   temptation,   some   fifteen    hundred  feet  of  pre- 
cipitous ascent,  from  which  sweeps  back  on  either  hand  an 
amphitheatre  of  woodless  heights. 

AVe  feel  tempted  to  turn  here  a  little  to  the  south,  and  go 
up,  along  the  wildest  of  all  possible  ravines,  through  the 
dreary  mountain-gorge  by  which  Jerusalem  is  reached.  But 
we  must  repress  the  inclination,  for  a  little  further  north  goes 

*  Th«  dlstaiic«  direct  from  the  Lake  of  TlberlM  to  the  Dead  Sea  la  only  60  mliee,  bat  tbe 
sinnoiu  ooane  of  the  stream,  according  to  Lt  Ljncli,  la  200  mllea. 
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clambering  amidst  the  rocks  of  Quarantania  the  steep  pas3 
by  which  the  hosts  of  Israel  went  up,  after  the  conquest  of 
Jericho,  to  Ai.  We  enter  it  through  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
ravine,  and  climbing  up  precipitous  ascents,  winding  along 
fearful  precipices — with  no  prospect  round  us  but  vast  waves 
of  uninviting  mountains — come  out  at  last,  through  a  gradu- 
ally improving  territory,  on  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and  flight 
and  final  victory,  to  which  such  prominence  is  given  in  the 
Sacred  Word.  Tliere  is  nothing  left  to  mark  the  place,  how- 
ever— or  even  that  of  the  neighboring  Bethel — save  the  ruins 
of  a  cistern,  a  few  scattered  heaps  of  stones,  and  those  sure 
traces  of  man's  former  residence,  sepulchres  hewn  in  the 
rocks  of  the  two  valleys  between  which  the  town  originally 
stood. 

The  first  point  beyond  Ai  to  which  Israel  appears  to  have 
penetrated,  is  the  valley  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  in  the 
centre  of  the  country  God  had  given  them.  Still  following 
their  footsteps,  that  we  may  see  things  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  order  in  which  God  then  showed  them,  we  pass  along  the 
elevated  water-shed  between  the  plain  of  the  sea-coast  and 
Jordan  Vale;  the  mountains  round  diminishing  in  height, 
and  growing  gradually  less  dreary  in  their  aspect.  Deep 
gorges,  often  green  with  vegetation,  run  down  at  intervals 
from  the  high  table-land  that  we  are  traversing,  to  the  plain 
of  Sharon  on  the  one  side,  and  the  low  river-valley  on  the 
other.  Glimpses  are  gotten  at  some  elevated  points,  now  of 
the  blue  sea,  and  now  of  the  great  stream.  Valleys  where 
grain  is  waving  begin  at  length  to  brighten  up  the  view.  The 
limestone  soil  about  the  rocks  puts  on  all  round  us  a  soft 
tinge  of  green.  And  finally,  ascending  the  summit  of  a  ridge, 
we  have  before  us,  two  hours  distant,  over  a  beautiful  hill- 
bordered  plain,  the  noble  outline  of  the  Mount  of  Blessing, 
and  beyond  it,  to  the  north,  the  rugged  height  of  the  twin 
Mountain  of  the  Curse.  We  cross  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the 
former,  and  come  upon  a  scene  that  realizes  to  the  full  the 
brightest  visions  we  have  ever  dreamed  in  respect  to  the 
gloriousness  of  Palestine.  First  comes,  spreading  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  two  mountains  to  a  range  of  low  hills  some 
distance  on  our  right,  the  little  plain  of  Moreh,  where  Abra- 
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ham  once  pitched  his  tent,  and  Jacob  dng  his  well,  and  Joseph 
requested  that  his  body  might  be  laid  to  rest.  At  the  season 
when  Israel  came  on  it,  it  probably  was,  as  Stanley  saw  it, 
"  a  mass  of  corn,  nnbroken  by  boundary  or  hedge,"  with  olives 
interspersed  amidst  its  harvest — ^a  table  spread,  as  it  were,  for 
the  tired  host  by  the  hand  of  God's  good  providence.  And 
then,  running  up  westward  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim  is  a 
valley,  which  to  the  beholder  seems  literally  to  "  laugh  and 
sing."  Green  with  the  freshest  grass  ;  gray  with  its  groves  of 
olives ;  gardens  of  brightest  beauty  clothing  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  otherwise  bare  mountains;  and  full  springs,  more 
numerous  than  any  where  besides  in  all  the  land,  sending 
their  clear  streams  in  all  directions ;  it  is,  with  the  white  town 
that  terminates  it,*  and  the  inclosing  ridges  upon  either  side,  a 
very  paradise  of  beauty.  "  It  came  upon  us,"  says  Robinson, 
"  suddenly,  like  a  scene  of  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine."  While  Van  de  Velde — with 
almost  a  poetic  spirit — tells  us,  in  terms  that  bring  vividly  to 
mind  the  Pilgrim's  Land  of  Beulah :  "  Ton  advance  under 
the  shade  of  the  foliage,  along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed 
with  the  melody  of  a  host  of  singing  birds." 

It  was  probably  within  tliis  charming  valley,  and  on  the 
little  plain  upon  the  east,  that  the  tents  of  Israel  were  pitched, 
while  on  the  two  opposing  mountains,  half  on  one  side  and 
half  upon  the  other,  the  males  of  all  the  nation  took  their 
stand,  to  hear  the  blessings  that  should  attend  them  in  their 
new  possessions,  if  they  continued  obedient  to  God,  and  the 
curses  that  must  follow  and  cleave  to  them,  should  they  rebel 
against  Him  or  depart  from  Him.  A  striking  and  impressive 
sight  it  must  have  been,  that  mighty  host,  Reuben,  Gad, 
Asher,  Zebulon,  Dan,  Naplitali,  thronging  the  slope  of  Ebal, 
nestling  amidst  its  rocks,  and  covering  its  summit;  while 
Simeon  and  Levi,  Judah  and  Issachar,  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
spread  up  the  greener  side  of  Gerizim,  stood  by  its  fniitful 
olives,  and  found  lodgment  on  its  open  brow — and,  as  the 
Levites  upon  either  side  read  out  the  curse  or  blessing,  a 
hundred  thousand  voices  answered  "  Amen !  "  to  the  one,  and 

•  Tbe  8b«chein  of  tbe  Old  Teetament,  the  Sjebar  of  the  New,  the  NeapoUs  of  Boidm,  the 
^MoQMOt  modem  tfaneik 
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as  many  echoed  it  in  answer  to  the  other.  There  is  not  in  all 
history  a  kindred  instance  of  a  great  people  gathering  thus  to 
consecrate  themselves  and  country  to  '*  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth."  The  beauties  of  the  place  formed  a  fit  adjunct  to  the 
moral  charm  of  the  transaction ;  and  from  their  association 
with  it  we  must  ever  look  upon  the  vale  of  Nablous  and  the 
smiling  plain  of  Moreh,  with  their  overlooking  mountains,  as 
comparatively  holy  ground. 

The  ascent  to  Gibeon  and  its  neighbor-cities,  which  followed 
this  transaction,  carries  us  southward  again,  through  the  ridgy 
hills  of  Ephraim,  into  the  midst  of  the  high  table  land  that 
forms  the  back-bone  of  the  country,  and  stretches,  with  vary- 
ing elevation,  southward  to  the  plain  of  Beersheba.  All 
round  us,  as  we  go,  hills  rise  from  this  high  plain,  sometimes 
rounded  and  cone-shaped,  sometimes  rugged  with  outstanding 
rocks,  and  sometimes  laminated  in  their  structure,  as  if  the 
whole  hill  had  been  raised  by  a  convulsion  out  of  the  clayey  and 
stony  strata  underneath.  Our  route  bears  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  great  water-shed  which  throws  the  streams  towards  the  Jor- 
dan or  the  sea ;  and  here  the  country  is  more  fertile,  better  water- 
ed, and  less  bare.  The  limestone  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
hills  is  softer  and  more  porous  in  its  structure ;  more  easily 
permeated  by  the  rains  of  winter,  and  more  readily  disinte- 
grated into  soil.  The  sheltered  places,  where  the  sun  is  not  too 
strong,  are,  consequently,  green  with  herbage.  Low  bushes 
find  a  living  in  the  hollows,  olive  and  fig-trees  strike  their 
roots,  at  times,  amidst  the  rocks.  Tlie  wadys,  or  dry  torrent- 
beds,  that  run  down  from  the  table-land  to  the  plain  of  the  sea- 
coast,  are  bright  in  many  places  with  foliage  and  grain.  And 
as  we  come  to  Gibeon  itself,  (El- Jib  at  present,)  we  look  down 
southward  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  and  on  which  its 
modern  representative  still  perches,  along  a  vale  where  the 
rich  soil  and  copious  springs  repay  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man with  ample  harvests,  and  fill  the  orchards  and  melon 
patches  with  delicious  fruits. 

Looking  across  this  valley,  there  is  before  us  an  elevated 
ridge,  which,  "  beginning  at  no  great  distance  on  the  left,  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  south-west  into  the  highest  point  of  land 
in  the  whole  region,  and  then  sinks  gradually  off,  in  the  same 
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direction,  into  lower  and  less  marked  hills  and  ridges."*  Its 
general  conrse  is  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  its  height  not  leas 
than  500  feet  above  the  table-land  from  which  it  rises,  and 
2650  feet  from  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Let  ns  as- 
cend it,  and  we  have  indeed  a  point  of  view.  Away  in  the 
sonth-eastem  distance  lies  the  porphyritic  mountain-range  of 
Moab — ^the  terraced  hills  of  Judah  melt  into  the  horizon  on 
the  south — there  right  before  us,  and  in  full  sight,  are  Scopus 
"  the  hill  of  evil  counsel,"  '*  the  mountain  of  oflTense,"  and 
Olivet — within  their  circling  arms,  "  beautiful  for  situation," 
Jerusalem  spreads  out  upon  the  summits  of  its  clustered  hills 
— more  to  the  right,  we  look  down  through  the  mountain 
passes,  and  see  the  vegetation  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  with  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  border  of  the  view — while  north  and 
east  rise  from  the  central  table-land  great  rocky  hills,  where 
formerly  "  the  high  places  of  Benjamin"  were  located ;  where 
Gibeon,  and  Geba,  and  Gibeahf  once  stood ;  and  where  now 
the  villages  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  nestle  amidst  the 
rocks,  or  crown  the  summits,  or  cling  to  the  hill-sides.  It  is  a 
noble  prospect,  embracing  in  its  ample  range  a  large  part  of 
the  territories  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  with  portions  of  Dan 
and  Ephraim,  fiiU  of  Old  Testament  associations,  and  marked 
in  many  places  by  the  fresher  footsteps  of  the  New.  And 
could  we  "  raise  up  the  former  desolations,"  restore  its  now- 
waste  cities,  and  build  again  the  terraces,  which  once  ran 
round  its  hills  and  clothed  them  with  the  shade  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  it  would  be  beautiful  as  well  as  grand. 

But  we  must  return  to  Gibeon  ;  for  a  little  above  it,  opens 
the  great  pass  to  the  low  country  of  the  coast,  down  which  the 
kings  that  had  associated  against  Israel's  allies  were  driven  in 
terrified  defeat,  first  by  the  onset  of  the  Hebrew  host,  and  then 
by  the  tremendous  hail  God  sent  to  make  tlie  route  complete.^ 
The  pass  drops  down  amidst  rocky  hills  from  the  level  of  the 
table-land ;  crosses  and  winds  along  the  face  of  a  projecting 
promontory,  on  which  stood  evidently  the  upper  Beth-horon,§ 

♦  Eoblnjon.  t  All  Btgnlfying  "  bill.'' 

t  We  can  not  help  or>mpUiniDg  hero  again  of  Stanley's  Germanizing.    He  vpeaks  of  the  ball- 
ttorm,  that  completed  the  Amorlte  defeat,  as  **  one  of  the  fearfhl  tempests  which  from  time  tv 
time  sweep  ovt-r  the  hills  of  Palestine  **— thus  dragging  it  down  from  the  region  of  the  miraonlooa 
into  that  of  the  ordinary  or  natural  alone;  whereas,  Scriptare  evidently  givet  it  the  former  rank. 
I  **  The  Hooae  of  Caves.'* 
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and  from  which  a  striking  view  is  had  of  vales  and  hills  reach- 
ing out  towards  the  great  plain.  Across  and  amongst  these 
we  go  on,  now  through  a  close  ravine,  then  over  a  rough  spur 
of  hills,  and  finally  along  an  opening  valley,  down  to  the  com- 
paratively level  region  which  we  seek.  The  pass  itself — like 
most  of  those  that  run  up  through  these  mountains — ^is  as 
rugged  and  uninviting  as  western  fancy  can  easily  conceive ; 
so  steep  in  some  places,  that  steps  are  necessarily  hewn  out 
from  the  rock ;  and  then  so  rough  with  rolling  stones,  that  no 
horse  but  a  Syrian  one  could  find  a  footing.  But  as  we  emerge, 
through  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  on  the  plain  below,  we  are 
greeted  with  the  sight  of  waving  corn-fields  and  reaches  of  rich 
pasture-land,  sprinkled  with  myriads  of  flowers ;  and  far  away 
to  the  northward  and  the  southward  stretches  the  mountain 
wall  we  have  descended  from,  with  its  out-standing  or  out- 
jutting  lower  hills. 

As  we  pass  down  this  seaward  plain,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Israel,  to  "Libnah"  and  "Lachish,"  and  "Gezer"  and 
"  Eglon,"  we  find  a  region  altogether  difi^erent  from  that  of 
the  table-land  that  we  have  left.  Instead  of  water-washed  and 
rocky  eminences,  there  are  gentle  elevations  rising  softly  from 
the  plain,  where  the  hitherto  unvarying  Olive  finds  graceftd 
and  beautifdl  companionship  in  the  feathery  palm,  the  bright 
green  orange-tree,  and  the  pomegranate  with  its  scarlet  blos- 
soms and  attractive-looking  fruit  Instead,  too,  of  poor  villages 
of  huts,  romantic  in  position,  but  wretched  in  their  look,  we 
see  upon  these  elevations  white- walled  towns,  which,  although 
often  ruinous  within,  look  pleasant  with  their  gleaming  towers 
and  bordering  gardens,  around  which  sweep,  in  favorable  sea- 
sons, vast  fields  of  golden  grain.  This  south-western  plain  is, 
indeed,  the  granary  of  Palestine,  and  often  from  the  sea-coast 
back  to  the  Judean  mountains,  it  seems  a  hive  of  busy  har- 
vesters ;  the  sword  and  sickle  prostrating  the  wheat,  which 
camels  and  donkeys  bear  off  in  the  sheaf,  to  be  trodden  out 
upon  the  elevated  threshing-fioors,  and  winnowed  by  tossing  in 
the  air  whenever  there  may  be  a  wind.  Such  is  the  poor  hus- 
bandry of  all  the  country.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  such 
husbandry,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  should  get  a  living  from  it. 
There  is  proof  enough  of  the  fertility  of  Palestine  in  the  mere 
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fact  that  a  slight  scratching  of  the  gronnd  with  the  ironed  point 
of  a  curved  branch,  withont  any  stndied  enrichment  of  the 
soil,  shonld  in  ordinary  seasons  insure  the  sower — and  this,  too, 
for  century  after  century — such  glorious  harvests  as  wave 
everywhere  upon  this  plain,  and  often  also  on  the  high  grounds 
of  Central  Palestine. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  the  plain,  for  after  the  conquest 
of  the  cities  in  it  whose  kings  had  been  confederated  against 
IsraeFs  allies,  we  find  Joshua  leading  the  army  up  against  the 
great  strong-hold  of  Judah's  portion  of  the  country — "  Jirjath 
Arba,  which  is  Hebron." 

The  Scriptures  give  no  decisive  intimation  whether,  in  the 
ascent  to  Hebron,  the  Jewish  leader  turned  the  mountain  bar- 
rier, and  came  up  by  tlie  way  of  the  south  plain,  or  pressed  up 
through  one  of  the  great  mountain  passes  by  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  warm  region  of  the  coast  find  their  way  now 
to  the  Judean  towns.  The  former  way  would  carry  us  south  to- 
ward tlie  verge  of  the  dry  desert,  where  the  sands  drift  in  some- 
times upon  the  wind,  to  lighten  and  impoverish  the  rich  soil 
of  the  sea-plain ;  and  then  east  along  an  open  pastoral  region, 
where  the  fiocks  of  Abraham  once  wandered,  where  the  wells 
of  Isaac  were  laboriously  digged,  and  where,  beside  such  wells^ 
is  often  found  a  reenactment  of  old  Patriarchial  scenes.  This 
way  would  be  pleasant,  fi*om  the  associations  clustering  around 
the  undulating  plain,  and  grassy  hills,  and  still  remaining 
wells ;  as  also  from  the  reproduction  of  the  past  before  us,  in 
the  flocks  led  by  their  keepers  any  where  over  the  free  ground 
— in  the  gathering  of  them  round  the  wells  for  watering  at 
certain  times — in  the  struggles  sometimes  taking  place  for  the 
possession  of  the  troughs — in  the  white- veiled  figures  that  stand 
chatting  by  the  well-side,  with  their  pitchers  on  their  shoulders 
or  their  heads — and  occasionally  in  the  covering  stone  that  is 
drawn  across  the  opening,  to  preserve  the  precious  fluid  from 
defilement  or  from  waste — ^all  evidences  clear  as  can  be  of  the 
fidelity  of  scriptural  narrative ;  and  monuments,  perpetually 
enduring,  of  the  scenes  of  scriptural  events. 

But,  pleasant  as  the  way  would  be  to  us,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  eager  leader  of  the  Israelites — who  struck  with  lightning- 
hke  rapidity  his  crushing  blows,  and  gave  no  enemy  time  to 
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recover  from  a  first  alarm — would  take  so  great  a  roundabout, 
when  right  before  him,  after  taking  Eglon,  lay  the  openings 
to  the  passes  of  the  hills.  Napoleon-like  in  the  quickness  of 
his  movements,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  one  of  these 
passes  would  be  taken,  that  Hebron  might  be  fallen  on  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  surprise.  Believing,  then,  that  we  are  follow- 
ing in  his  steps,  we  turn  from  the  harvesters  on  the  Philistine 
plain,  and  pass  up  towards  the  mountains,  over  a  gently  undu- 
lating region,  t^e  swells  of  which  rise  gradually  into  hills. 
Our  guide  here  must  be  Robinson  ;  according  to  whom,  amidst 
these  hills  run  valleys  of  the  richest  soil,  that  need  only  proper 
cultivation  to  make  them  garden-spots  of  beauty.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  mountains,  rocks  begin  to  mark  the  hills — ^their 
sides  are  often  green  and  bushy — ^the  remains  of  ancient  ter- 
races run  round  them  —  harvests,  greener  yet  than  those 
upon  the  plain,  give  an  air  of  brightness  to  the  valleys — and 
here  and  there  about  the  villages  are  plantations  of  the  olive, 
the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine.  Coming  close  upon  the  mountain 
wall,  the  valleys  are  contracted  into  glens,  and  at  last  we  go 
clambering  up  precipitous  ascents  by  zig-zag  paths,  that  look 
down  sometimes  for  a  fearful  depth  into  the  vales  below. 
Reaching  at  last  the  lower  plateau  of  "  the  hill  country  of 
Judea,"  we  find  around  us,  in  this  portion  of  it,  fair  evidences 
of  industry  and  thrift.  Grain-fields,  though  less  rich  than  those 
below,  fill  every  open  space  that  will  allow  of  them,  while 
vines  and  olive-trees  strike  their  roots  amongst  the  terraces, 
and  w^th  grassy  openings,  give  greenness  to  the  hills.  Hebron 
is  still  above  us — one  of  the  loftiest  positions  in  the  south — 
but  after  another  clamber  up  the  face  of  precipices,  we  come 
to  the  head  of  the  elevated  valley  within  which  it  lies,  and  see 
its  stone-built  dwellings,  with  their  flat,  domed  roofs,  running 
across  the  narrow  vale,  and  up  the  slopes  upon  the  east  and 
west.  We  pass,  upon  our  way  to  it,  a  noble  oak,  beneath 
whose  shade  the  people  tell  us  Abraham  reposed,*  and  come 
upon  the  town  through  inclosures  where  the  fruits  of  temper- 
ate regions — the  quince,  the  apricot,  the  cherry,  and  the  plum 
— are  intermixed  with  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  vine  and 

*  Making  It  thus  near  4000  years  of  age.    It  may  be  some  hundreds. 
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the  brilliant  bloom  of  the  pomegranate,  while  up  the  rocky 
hill-sides  run  groves  of  the  ever-present  olive,  with  an  oc- 
casional mulberry  and  fig.  Hebron  is  said  to  be  the  native 
region  of  the  vine.  The  vale  of  Eshcol,  just  below  it,  retains 
still  its  ancient  reputation ;  and  nowhere  throughout  Palestine, 
perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world,  are  finer  clusters  than  are  some- 
times found  there.  Indeed,  as  we  look  around  these  hills  of 
Judah,  we  see  that  nothing  but  the  industry  of  ancient  days  is 
wanted  to  cover  all  these  hill-slopes  with  the  vineyards  and 
plantations  they  were  once  distinguished  for.  The  limestone 
soil,  though  liable  to  drought,  is  still  exhuberant  in  its  fer- 
tility ;  the  disintegration  of  the  chalky  rocks  furnishes  con- 
stantly new  material  for  its  enrichment ;  and  were  the  terraces 
upon  the  hills  repaired,  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  and  every  spot  where  trees  would  grow  set  out  with 
such  as  are  adapted  to  the  soil,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
spring-rains  would  be  checked  ;  vegetation  would  find  ample 
nutriment  again;  and  along  heights  now  bare  and  dreary, 
groves  might  wave  once  more ;  while  amidst  valleys  bright 
with  herbage  the  shepherd  might  find  green  pastures  and  still 
waters,  as  of  old.  Tlie  beautiful  fertility  observable  round 
Ilebron,  and  other  places  where  a  careful  cultivation  is  kept 
up,  sliows  what  the  country  almost  everywhere  might  be,  under 
a  better  government  and  with  a  better  people  than  it  lias.  As 
things  now  are,  Judea  generally  has  little  in  its  outward  as- 
pect to  attract.  There  are  venerable  ruins  upon  all  its  hills, 
and  pleasant  spots  amidst  the  vegetation  of  its  valleys  ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  the  former  have  a  sterile  aspect  and  the  lat- 
ter lack  the  brightness  of  rich  cultivation  and  full  life.  Long 
centuries  of  misgovernment  have  left  their  traces  upon  every 
hand.  The  ancient  terraces  that  retained  the  soil  upon  the 
hills  have  been  washed  down  by  the  rains  of  ages ;  the  earth 
whicli  they  supported  has  been  swept  away  ;  and  in  place  of 
fruitful  vineyards,  and  bright  orchards,  and  abundant  crops, 
we  see  too  often  nothing  but  bare  rocks  or  gullied  slopes,  with 
here  and  there  the  gray  bushes  of  the  retem,  the  red-dropped 
branches  of  the  arbute,  or  possibly  at  intervals  a  grove  of 
oaks.  Cultivation  is  palsied  by  the  fact  that  no  one  feels  se- 
cure in  his  possessions,  but  is  liable  to  have  the  fruits  of  length- 
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ened  labor  swept  from  him  in  an  hour,  by  either  an  attack  of 
robbing  Arabs,  or  the  rapacity  of  some  governor  who  ima- 
gines he  is  growing  rich.  The  more  retired  and  less  seen  por- 
tions of  the  country,  on  either  side  of  the  more  travelled  road 
between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  present  some  scenes  of  rural 
beauty  ;  but  they  are  exceptions  to  an  obviously  general  rule. 
Proceeding  for  some  distance  eastward  from  this  road  at  any 
point,  we  find,  indeed,  almost  all  cultivation  ceased,  and  get 
into  the  midst  of  a  wild  region  that  has  hardly  its  equal  for 
desolation  any  where  besides.  The  limestone  rocks,  denuded 
of  all  soil,  rise  here  into  rugged  precipices ;  and  deep,  dark, 
gloomy,  dangerous  ravines  look  almost  like  the  ruins  of  an  ex- 
tinct world.  This  is  the  often-mentioned  "  Wilderness  of 
Judea,"  where  John  the  Baptist,  stern  as  the  hills  he  dwelt 
amongst,  came  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance,  prepara- 
tory to  the  kingdom  of  our  gracious  Lord.  The  very  depth  of 
its  worst  wildness  is  found  in  the  Wady  Kelt,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Jericho,  and  about  the  lonely  Convent  of  St.  Sabas, 
as  one  passes  down  the  Kedron  to  the  neighborhood  of  'the 
Dead  Sea.  Advancing  toward  the  south,  this  wilderness  be- 
comes less  rugged  ;  green  spots  are  met  with  in  the  midst  of  its 
rough  hills,  and  lines  of  verdure  mark  at  times  the  course  of 
rivulets  in  its  ravines.  But  it  must  always  have  been  desert, 
and  probably  always  will  continue  such.  There  is,  however, 
one  bright  break  in  it.  Nearly  due  east  from  Hebron  bursts 
forth  from  the  hills  which  border  close  on  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
copious  fountain,  that  pours  first  across  a  shelf  of  rock,  and 
then  down  the  steep  hill-side,  for  four  hundred  feet,  a  stream 
that  seems  to  make  these  wild  rocks  fairly  "  laugh  and  sing." 
It  is  a  very  **  diamond  of  the  desert,"  its  name,  **  Ain  Jidy," 
suggestive  of  the  ancient  "-Ehy^c?^/"*  and  with  the  strange 
wild  scenery  around  it  and  the  deep  basin  of  the  sea  before, 
shines  out  on  the  beholder  like  a  dark-set  gem.  Vegetation, 
in  these  limestone  regions,  needs  only  water  to  bring  it  most 
luxuriantly  out ;  so  that,  as  the  traveller  comes  out  on  the 
mountain  brow,  a  thousand  feet  above  the  fountain,  he  nee(jl 
not  be  told  that  it  is  there,  for  the  course  of  its  fresh,  bright, 

*  "  The  fonntaln  of  the  Ooat,**  probably  beoaase  its  position  on  the  fkoe  of  a  steep  precipice 
eeeiDvd  to  forbid  aooeas  to  any  bat  theae  climbers  of  the  rooks. 
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laughing  waters  toward  the  sea,  is  marked  by  an  intensity  of 
green  that  tells  of  the  presence  of  the  precious  fluid  at  a  glance. 
And  as  one  winds  down  the  steep  face  of  the  precipice,  and 
comes  upon  the  spots  the  waters  lave,  he  finds  a  perfect  wild- 
erness of  growth ;  the  nightshade,  with  its  deep  green ;  the 
mignonette,  with  its  soft  bloom ;  the  dora  or  nubk,  bearing  a 
small  acid  fruit ;  the  cane,  planting  its  lance>like  spikes  beside 
the  streams ;  and  the  pistachia,  throwing  out  amidst  all  and 
above  all  its  splendid  foliage  and  long  clustera  of  white 
flowers. 

It  would  seem  that  Joshua,  in  his  conquering  progress, 
reached  even  this  bright  point,  since  *'  he  smote  all  the  coun- 
try of  the  hills,"  (round  Hebron  and  towards  Bethlehem,)  '*  and 
of  the  South,"  (toward  Beersheba,)  "  and  of  the  Vale,"  (pro- 
bably between  Hebron  and  the  southern  Carmel,  including 
Eshcol,)  "  and  of  the  Springs'*^ — ^which  seems  to  point  to  this 
bright  eye  of  the  desert  landscape,  set  beneath  the  forehead  of 
the  land.  From  thence  along  the  rocky  wilderness  of  Maon, 
where  David  afterwards  found  refuge  in  the  caves,  south  to- 
wards Eadesh  Barnea,  beside  the  pass  that  leads  out  towards 
the  Idumean  hills,  and  west  along  the  upland  pasture-ground 
of  Beersheba  (the  "  Goshen,"  or  border-land)  down  once  again 
to  the  great-sea  plain — up  to  the  pass  of  Beth-horon — across  the 
hill  country  of  Benjamin,  "  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,"  in  the  Jor- 
dan vale,  he  appears  to  have  poured  along  like  one  of  those 
"  great  winds  from  the  wilderness,"  that  in  its  cyclone  sweep 
bears  every  thing  away  before  it 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  all 
the  south  was  thus  brought  beneath  Israel's  feet.  But  there 
was  no  rest  yet ;  for  the  report  of  these  successes,  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  people  they  were  gained  over,  flew  like 
lightning  through  the  land,  and  in  the  strong  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  '*  the  King  of  Hazor,*  and  the  kings  that  were 
in  the  north  of  the  mountains,t  and  of  the  plains  south  of 
Chinneroth,:j:  and  the  Canaanite  on  the  cast  and  on  the  west, 
and  the  Amorite  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the 

^  Near  the  soaroes  of  the  Jordan. 

t  GUhoa,  Tahor,  and  the  other  heights  overlooking  the  great  plain  of  Eedrslon. 

X  The  Lake  of  Qenneaar»t 
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mountainB,  and  the  Hivite  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of 
Mizpeh,  came  and  pitched  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom, 
to  fight  against  Israel."  The  movement  was  a  threatening  one, 
but  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  crushing  at  a  single  blow  all 
further  organized  opposition  to  Israel's  occupation  of  the  land. 
Accordingly,  encouraged  by  God's  voice,  and  with  the  rapidity 
which  marked  his  every  march,  the  Israelite  leader  seems  to 
have  devoured  the  distance  between  Gilgal  and  the  assembled 
host,  "  came  against  them  suddenly,"  by  the  waters  of  Merom, 
and  "  fell  on  them  "  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  sur- 
prise. The  issue,  through  God's  help,  was  such  a  victory  as 
crushed  all  life  out  from  the  confederacy  that  had  been  formed. 
"  So  Joshua  took  all  that  land." 

We  are  thus  carried  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan — along  the 
edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdra^lon,  beside  the  border  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  and  into  the  hill  country  of  the  farther  north. 
The  upper  plateau  of  the  river-valley  presents  the  pathway  for 
our  progress  here,  giving  us  views  on  one  side  of  the  straight 
line  of  eastern  mountains,  of  the  green-edged  course  of  the 
great  stream  beneath  ;  and  on  the  side  of  Benjamin  and  Eph- 
raim,  of  giant  hills  that  come  tumbling  down  in  great  broken, 
rugged  masses  into  the  river-plain.  One  of  these,  Surtabeh, 
distinguished  by  a  horn  upon  its  summit,  that  shoots  up  like 
the  one  on  the  snout  of  a  rhinoceros,  projects  far  into  the  deep 
valley,  and  marks  it  off  into  two  divisions,  as  it  were.  The 
lower,  save  at  Jericho,  is  desert  for  the  most  part,  as  we  have 
said ;  but  in  the  upper,  we  see  stripes  of  green,  where  streams 
come  out  from  the  mountain  gorges,  and  springs  creep  from 
the  bases  of  the  hills.  And  as  we  advance  to  the  more  open 
region  further  north,  and  come  out  from  the  river-valley  on 
'*  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth,"  we  may  go  up  amidst  barley 
fields  and-  millet  patches,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Tabor, 
ascend  the  winding  path  along  its  wooded  side,  and  look  out 
from  its  summit  on  a  scene  such  as,  for  natural  fertility  and 
beauty,  probably  has  not  its  superior  in  the  whole  world. 
North-by-east  of  us  there  rises,  with  its  crown  of  snows  and 
stripes  of  golden  gloriousness,  the  vast  mass  of  Jebel-es-Sheik, 
the  greater  Hermon,  the  grand  feature  of  these  northern  views, 
seldom  lost  sight  of,  and  never  ceasing  to  look  bright.    Nearer, 
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in  the  north,  are  the  raoutain  height  of  Safed  and  tho  beanti- 
fally  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  with  those  of  Nazareth  sweeping 
down  on  the  north-west  Upon  the  south  are  the  lesser  Iler- 
mon  and  Gilboa,  treeless,  though  clothed  with  grass;  while 
the  heights  of  Manasseh,  with  villages  sprinkled  on  tlieir 
slopes,  and  gorges  dropping  down  through  them  to  the  low- 
land, stretch  away  in  long  lines  towards  the  wost  and  north- 
west, to  meet  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  which  juts  out,  blue  and 
wooded,  from  the  border  of  the  sea.  And  then,  spreading  be- 
tween these  various  heights,  with  stream-beds  meandering 
along  its  surface,  and  villages  rising  on  its  swells,  lies  the 
plain  of  Esdrselon — a  mass  of  grain  fields,  sprinkled  here  and 
there  with  olive  trees,  and  affording  pasturage,  abundant  and 
luxuriant,  for  innumerable  herds  and  flocks. 

But  we  may  not  linger  here  ;  for  there,  north-east  of  us,  and 
not  far  distant,  is  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  deep 
basin  formed  by  surrounding  hills,  about  thirteen  miles  in 
length  and  six  miles  wide — the  hills  upon  its  eastern  side  hori- 
zontal in  their  outline,  like  their  southern  neighbors  of  the 
Jordan  vale,  and  those  upon  the  west  broken  and  varied,  par- 
ticularly as  seen  from  the  south-eastern  shore.  "  Along  the 
edge  of  this  secluded  basin  nms,  the  whole  way  round,  a  level 

beach Shrubs  of  the  tropical  thorn  fringe  the  greater 

portion  of  the  line  of  shore,  mingled  with  the  bright  pink 
colors  of  tlie  oleander."*  And  '^  on  this  beach  .  .  .  the  hills 
plant  their  dark  base,  descending  nowhere  precipitously,  but 
almost  everywhere  presenting  an  alternation  of  soft  grasvsy  slopes 
and  rocky  cliffs,  occasionally  broken  away  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
red  and  gray  colors  familiar  in  the  limestone  of  Greece."* 

We  leave  the  lake — sacred  in  its  solitude  to  a  greater  than 
Joshua,  whose  holy  feet  were  often  planted  on  its  beach,  or 
walked  its  waters,  or  stood  upon  the  hills  around  its  sides — and 
moonting  the  series  of  ascending  terraces  which  carry  us  to  the 
high  level  of  the  Upper  Galilee,  there  spreads  around  us  a 
varied  prospect,  widening  and  widening  as  we  advance,  till, 
as  we  reach  the  height  of  Safed — the  great  look-out  for  this 
portion  of  the  land — we  have  around  us  a  vast  reach  of  wooded 
hills,  with  open  oak  groves  and  fair  orchards,  filling  the  space 
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between  us  and  the  western  sea ;  while  north  of  us  rise  the 
rocky  spurs  of  Lebanon  ;  north-east  are  the  gleaming  bright- 
nesses of  Hermon ;  more  to  the  south,  the  open  pasture-grounds 
and  fresh  green  heights  of  Bashan ;  and  straight  before  us,  as 
we  turn  to  look  down  the  Jordan  valley,  spreads  the  beautiful 
expanse  of  the  consecrated  lake  of  Galilee.  Not  a  great  way 
up  the  Jordan,  between  us  and  Hermon  from  this  point,  is  the 
Lake  of  Merom,  by  whose  green  shores  was  wrung  from  the 
confederated  Canaanites,  in  the  great  battle  of  the  north,  the 
whole  of  this  upper  portion  of  the  land. 

We  fold,  as  we  look  down  toward  it,  the  mip  of  Palestine, 
our  minds  filled  full  with  the  associations  which  its  scenes 
awaken,  and  our  hearts  the  while  ascending  in  the  prayer  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  go  in  at  last,  "  and  see  that  good 
land,"  of  which  this  is  but  a  type. 

But  ere  we  leave  it,  let  us  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its  general 
conformation.  If  any  one  take  up  the  map  which  faces  the 
109th  page  of  Stanley's  work,  he  may  see  that  the  great  body  of 
the  country  is  an  elevated  table-land,  broken  in  the  middle  by 
the  plain  of  Esdrailon,  and  bounded  upon  either  side  by  the 
depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  plain  of  tlie  seacoast 
This  table-land  rises,  on  an  average,  perhaps  1500  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  from  it  ascend  ridges  and  high  summits  for  a  far 
greater  height  than  this.  Jerusalem,  in  the  higher  portion  of 
tlie  table-land,  is  2200  feet  above  the  Western  Sea ;  Bethlehem, 
2600 ;  Hebron,  2300 ;  Neby  Samwil,  near  Jerusalem,  2600, 
and  more ;  and  Safed,  in  Galilee,  2770.  The  Jordan  Valley, 
on  the  other  hand,  sinks  to  1100  feet,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Asphaltic  Lake  to  1300  feet  below  the  sea.  The  basis  of  the 
country  everywhere  is  limestone,  generally  appearing  in  light- 
gray  or  yellowish  calcareous  rock,  and  sometimes  taking,  as  at 
Engedi,  a  beautifully  roseate  hue.  With  such  a  basis,  nothing 
but  water  and  cultivation  are  required  to  make  tlie  land  a  garr 
den  of  fertility ;  and  we  hope  the  time  will  yet  arrive — though 
our  eyes  can  never  see  it,  and  centuries  must  elapse  before  it 
can  entirely  come — when  from  the  rocky  heights  of  Lebanon 
down  to  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  extremest  soutli,  the  hills 
will  wave  again  with  woods,  the  vineyards  spread  their  clusters 
in  the  sun,  and  frona  smiling  valleys  and  rejoicing  plains,  the 
song  of  the  harvestman  will  be  beard  over  iSi  the  land. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

L  Thedogia  Maralia.  S.  Alphonbi  Db  Iiouobio.  10  toIs. 
Mechliniae.    1846. 

n.  A  Synapsis  of  the  Moral  Theology  ofRome^  taken  from 
the  WarJce  of  St.  Liguoriy  amd  tramslaiedfrom  the  Latin  into 
English.  By  Samuel  B.  SinrH;  late  a  Popish  Priest.  New- 
York.  1836. 

in.  Moral  Theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev. 
Fredebiok  Metmck,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cleveland 
CoxE,  Sector  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore.    Baltimore :  1856. 

Wb  have  never  been  among  those  who  despaired  of  Pro- 
testant interests  in  America.  We  have  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  progress  of  affairs.  We  have  regretted  the 
oontinned  vitality,  the  malign  influence  and  the  wondrous 
power  of  a  system,  which  civilization  and  truth  have  predes- 
tined to  final  destruction.  We  have  witnessed  the  energy  and 
craft  of  its  votaries,  and  the  too  frequent  apathy  of  its  enemies. 
But  we  have  never  ceased  to  believe,  that  the  American 
people,  energized  by  a  living  Christianity,  would  spurn  the 
shackles  of  Popery,  and  cast  off  the  impurities  of  an  antiquated 
superstition. 

The  imprudent  exertions  of  Protestant  zeal  may  have  latterly 
given  sibme  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  raise  her  false  and 
profitable  cry  of  persecution.  The  sympathy  of  numbers  has, 
we  believe,  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of  a  Church,  whose  doc- 
trines are  hostile  to  true  godliness,  and  whose  observances  are 
corrupting  to  soul  and  body.  But  there  can  never  be  perma- 
nent sympathy  between  Despotism  and  Liberty.  There  can 
be  none  other  than  a  temporary  alliance  between  a  nation, 
which  bears  the  torch  of  enlightened  progress,  and  a  com- 
munity, which  loves  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  its 
deeds  are  eviL 

The  whole  genius  and  practical  working  of  republican  insti- 
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tutions  is  at  war  with  ^manism.  Vigilant  Papist  emissaries 
may  boast  of  converts,  by  thousands.  But  the  silent  influence 
of  our  free  schools,  our  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  our 
Sunday-School  Union,  is  daily  robbing  Home  of  her  victims 
by  tens  of  thousands.  This  influence  is  acknowledged  by  the 
leading  partisans  of  Popery.  It  is  confessed,  in  the  attempt, 
now  making,  to  stay  the  tide  of  emigration  to  our  shores.  It 
was  exhibited,  in  a  marked  manner,  last  spring,  when  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  lifted  his  voice  against  the  departure  of  too 
many  of  his  adherents  from  New-York  for  the  far  West. 
Why  ?  Plainly  because  he  feared,  they  would  be  lost  to  the 
priestly  control,  when  surrounded  by  the  contagious  atmo- 
sphere of  Protestant  sentiment  and  churches. 

Still  the  power  of  evil  lives,  and  many  an  individual  pastor 
is  grieved  to  find  the  peace  of  &milies  endangered  by  strat- 
agems of  Jesuitry.  The  comfort  of  one  household,  oversha- 
dowed by  the  fatal  enemy,  is  enough  to  keep  alive  our  interest, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  present,  from  time  to  time,  the  hide- 
ous reality  of  Romanism,  before  the  gaze  of  our  people.  It 
becomes  us  to  use  none  other  than  fair  weapons,  in  resisting 
the  advances  of  even  the  most  unscrupulous  foe.  And  where 
shall  we  find  a  true  and  authorized  account  of  the  evil  we  seek 
to  destroy  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  a  Protestant  to  make  statements  upon 
the  subject,  which  the  Romanist  will  acknowledge  to  be  true. 
Protestant  lies^  is  the  ready  answer  to  all  attempts  which  may 
be  made  to  express  Romish  facts  in  the  language  of  common 
life.  No  denials  are  too  palpably  false  to  be  uttered  by  the 
obsequious  menials  of  spiritual  slavery.  The  faithftil  pastor 
find  himself  thwarted  in  every  effort  to  arm  his  people  against 
the  insidious  adversary.  He  is  acknowledged  a  good  man — 
but  is  prejudiced.  We  have  been  amazed  to  see  to  what 
lengths  brazen  impudence  can  go  in  controverting  plain  mat- 
ters  of  history,  and  in  decrying  all  Protestant  witnesses.  It 
is  well,  for  the  cause  of  truth,  that  Romanists  have  afforded 
ample  evidence  against  themselvies.  It  is  not  needful  we 
should  call  in  prejudiced  witnesses.  Let  the  dignitaries  under 
the  Holy  See  speak. 

How  can  you  reconcile  the  statement  you  make,  with  the 
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&ct  that  educated  and  refined  members  are  found  in  the  Eo. 
man  Church,  is  the  inquiry  of  somC)  when  a  peculiarly  offens- 
ive feature  of  the  system  is  disclosed  ?  We  make  no  state- 
ment^ is  our  reply.  We  only  repeat  wliat  high  authorities  of 
Borne  place  on  record. 

The  Moral  Theology  of  Liguori  furnishes  every  fact  and 
aigument,  which  the  Protestant  needs.  It  was  considered  re- 
markable by  Macaulay  that  a  certain  Italian  treatise  upon 
diplomatic  affairs  shoiUd  ever  have  been  published.  It  was 
considered  more  remarkable,  that  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
no  surprise  was  excited  among  the  author's  counlaymen.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  of  the  work  before  us.  That  a 
new  and  authorized  edition  should  issue  from  the  Bomish  press 
at  Mechlin,  by  command  of  the  Pope  in  1845,  of  Liguori's 
Moral  Theology,  is  only  rivalled  by  the  fact  that  in  1832,  there 
should  be  published  in  Dublin,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Arch- 
Bishop  of  Ireland,  by  the  bookseller  of  Maynooth  College,  an 
immutilated  edition  of  Dens.  There  is  a  naivete^  a  quiet  un- 
consciousness about  this  public  exhibition  of  the  worst  that 
Bome's  enemies  have  charged  against  her,  which  is  striking 
and  instructive. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  one  would  dare  question  the  accuracy 
and  faithfulness  of  the  picture  which  Liguori  gives  of  his  be- 
loved Church.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  hold  up  his 
writings  before  the  public  eye,  and  to  stamp  them  with  the 
immistakable  tokens  of  Papal  sanction.  We  have  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  and  the  proo&  of  his  standing,  and  the  seal  of  the  Car- 
dinals, and  the  history  of  his  exaltation  to  saintly  honor,  fully 
set  forth  in  these  authoritative  volumes  from  Mechlin.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  the  second  work  named  at  the  beginning  of  our 
article,  has  translated  many  extracts  from  Liguori,  enough 
perhaps  to  satisfy  the  general  reader.  Ilis  arrangement  is, 
however,  bad,  and  his  comments  not  always  discreet  We 
would  not  advise  any  one  who  feels  called  upon  to  quote  Li- 
guori, to  be  content,  as  Alexander  Campbell  was,  in  his  discus- 
sion, at  Cincinnati,  with  Bishop  Purcell,  to  use  Mr.  Smith's 
synopsis.  The  Bishop  denied  positively  that  a  certain  pro- 
fessed extract  could  be  found  in  Liguori.  Upon  presenting 
the  original  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Jie  could  not  find  it    And  it 
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was  not  until  Mr.  0.  had  written  to  New- York,  that  he  was 
relieved  from  the  unfortunate  predicament  This  gave  the 
Bishop  great  ground  for  triumph,  and  the  refutation  came  too 
late  to  remove  the  popular  impression.  Upon  first  opening 
our  Mechlin  copy,  we  turned  immediately  to  the  pasgage  re- 
ferred to,  and  found  it,  in  all  respects,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Ooxe  has  rendered  valuable  servica  to  tiie  Protestant 
interest,  by  introducing  to  American  readers  Meyrick's  inter- 
esting and  instructive  little  volume.  We  shall  keep  in  his 
agreeable  company  whenever  it  suits  our  purpose.  We  also 
freely  confess  the  assistance  Mr.  Smith  has  furnished,  as  a 
guide  book  to  Liguori.  But  it  will  be  needful  to  bring  forward 
at  this  time,  some  portions  of  Liguori,  which  neither  Mr. 
Smith  nor  Mr.  Meyrick  have  ventured  to  translate.  They 
shall  be  left  partially  draped,  however,  in  that  dead  language 
which  can  alone  make  them  fit  for  the  pages  of  our  Review. 

"Alphonso  de  Liguorio,"  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  his 
Theology,  "  was  the  Patrician  of  Naples,  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha 
of  the  Goths,  and  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Redeemer."  He  was  enrolled  among  the  saints  in  1839,  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Before  being  advanced  to  this  honor, 
it  was  needful  his  works  should  be  submitted  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  sitting  as  a  sacred  board  of  censors.  Before  this 
august  body  the  Moral  Theology  was  brought,  in  1831,  and 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  Chabot,  Archbishop  of  Bezan9on,  proposed 
two  questions.  "  1st.  Whether  a  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology 
may  with  safety  follow  and  profess  the  opinions  which  the 
blessed  Alphonso  de  Liguori  professes  in  his  Moral  Theology  t 
2d.  Whether  a  confessor  should  be  disturbed  for  following  all 
the  opinions  of  the  blessed  Alphonso  de  Liguori,  in  the  con- 
fessional, simply  on  the  grounds  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  See 
had  declared  that  it  found  nothing  in  his  works  worthy  of  cen- 
sure }"  Both  questions  were  answered  so  as  to  sustain  fully  the 
authority  of  Liguori.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  wrote  to  his 
clergy  requiring  "  that  the  judgment  of  Rome  should  be  fully 
adhered  to  and  reduced  to  practice,  all  doubt  whatever  being 
thrown  aside." 

Pope  Benedict  XTV.,  during  the  life  of  Liguori,  had  already 
written  him  a  letter,  approving  his  work,  and  giving  him  his 
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benediction.  These  and  other  official  documents,  issuing  from 
the  precinets  of  the  Vatican,  are  all  fulljr  recorded  in  the  vol- 
ameB  before  us. 

"The  new  edition  of  S.  Alphonao  de  Li^ori's  Moral  Theology,  which  has  been 
long  looked  for  firom  the  Mechlin  presSi  is  at  last  published.  The  work  which  is 
tfaoB  isBued  afineeh  after  innumerable  editions  and  no  small  labor,  is  not  only  the 
twM*iimg  of  a  Yoy  learned,  experienced,  and  wise  author,  but  of  a  saint,  and  it  is 
approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church  itself;  we  hold,  therefore,  that 
it  is  a  saperfluoua  tadc  to  commend  or  defend  it  against  those  who  find  lault  with  it, 
iinoe  it  has  been  commended  and  defended  'hy  the  oracle  of  the  Church  itself'* 

''We  hare  iasued  a  work  in  which,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Church  itselC 
there  is  found  nothing,  no  opinion  and  no  principle  which  is  deserving  of  censure ; 
of  this  we  are  most  perfectly  assured  by  the  decree  concerning  the  revision  of  S. 
A^honflo*8  works.  The  teaching  of  Benedict  XIY.  about  the  canonization  of 
■intB  shows  us  what  f(»tse  the  Apostolic  approbation  has,  and  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Church  in  approving  of  the  writings  of  the  servants  of  God  with  a  view  to 
their  canonization.  In  our  times,  all  the  writings  of  a  servant  of  €k)d,  who  is  to 
be  placed  among  the  Blessed,  must  be  subjected  to  an  extremely  rigid  examination 
aooonling  to  the  decrees  of  Urban  Ym.  and  the  approved  teaching  of  Benedict 
XTV."  "  The  revisors  are  bound  to  note  if  there  is  in  the  works  any  error  against 
fidtfa  or  good  morals^  or  any  new  doctrine,  unaccordant  with  the  sense  of  the 
Church;  meaning  by  new  doctrine,  not  any  thing  brought  forward  in  a  new  way, 
but  something  put  forth  which  is  really  new,  vain,  and  useless,  opposed  to  Scripture 
lad  the  Fathers."  "  An  examination  of  this  nature  having  been  instituted  for  the 
einonization  of  S.  Alphonso  de  Liguori,  and  the  Church  having  declared  that  in 
Us  works  there  was  found  nothing  worthy  of  censure,  it  follows  that  it  is  safe  for 
mxj  one  to  follow  and  profess  the  opinions  which  S.  Alphonso  professes  in  his 
Moral  Theology,  and  that  no  man  is  to  be  troubled  for  so  doing,  although  he  may 
iioi  have  weighed  the  reasons  on  which  the  several  opinions  rest"    (^-i  Prefl) 

This  is  the  account  of  Liguori  and  his  work  which  we  find 
^ven  in 'the  edition  published  by  authority  of  the  Pope  him- 
self. "We  are  not  bringing  forward  any  obsolete  work.  It  is 
published  in  1845.  The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  solemnly 
pronounced  upon  it,  in  1838,  and  its  author  made  a  saint  in 
1839.  It  is  printed,  according  to  the  title  page :  "  Mechliniae. 
P.  L  Hanieg,  Summi  Pontificis,  S.  Oongregationis  De  Propa- 
ganda Fide.    Et  Archiep.    MechL  Typographus." 

If  we  be  in  error,  if  our  statements  be  called  in  question,  we 
fall  back  upon  our  informants,  the  Cardinals,  the  Pope,  the 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide.  If  we  bear  false  witness,  so  does  the  Pope's 
printer. 
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But  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  more  in  support  of  the 
authority  of  our  work.  It  has  never  been  questioned  ;  it  can 
not  be  questioned  by  Romanists.  The  Holy  See  is  fully  and 
hopelessly  committed  to  all  it  contains,  and  the  worst  assault 
upon  Eome  has  never  charged  any  thing  more  repugnant  to 
morality  and  decency. 

The  work  is  the  favorite  guide  of  the  confessor.  "  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  almost  every  priest."*  Liguori's  name  is  in  the 
calendar.  Cardinal  "Wiseman  recommends  his  Life,  edited  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  which  contains  this  declaration : 
"  The  works  of  S.  Alphonso  not  only  do  not  contain  any  pro- 
position whatever  which  can  be  called  schismatical  or  here- 
tical, but  also  none  which  are  either  pernicious,  erroneous,  or 
rash ;  the  morals,  therefore,  of  this  saintly  Bishop  can  not  be 
censured,  without  setting  up  a  censor  of  authority  itself;  with- 
out, in  fine,  censuring  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See." 

Manning  does  not  deny  his  full  recognition  by  the  Church 
of  Some;  neither  does  the  JRambler^  nor  the  DvhUn  Heoiew. 
Bishop  Purcell  questioned  the  correctness  of  Campbell's  quo- 
tation, but  did  not  deny  that  he  was  bound  to  uphold  Liguori's 
orthodoxy. 

The  principles  of  Liguori  are  living  and  influential.  They 
are  acted  upon  every  day  and  hour.  They  are  the  very  spirit 
of  that  Popery  which  seeks  to  gain  America  to  its  obedience. 
"A  society  of  professed  Liguorians  exists  among  us,  by  means 
of  whom  the  morals  that  have  poisoned  society  in  South- 
America,  are  infused  into  the  hearts  of  our  immigrant  popu- 
lation. This  society,  it  is  believed,  is  found  in  most  of  our 
cities.  They  name  churches  after  their  patron,  *  St.  Alphon- 
sus,'  (Liguori,)  and  parade  his  images  before  the  public  eye. 
Their  seminaries  flank  our  very  dwellings ;  their  confessional 
boxes  are  set  up  to  neutralize  our  courts  of  justice ;  and  with- 
in a  short  time,  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs  *  has  heard  from 
a  Eomish  priest  of  this  society,  the  bold  avowal  of  his  own 
readiness  to  take  a  false  oath  in  open  court  on  Liguori's  prin- 
ciples, and  the  assertion  of  a  culprit's  right  to  swear  himself 

*  vide  Testlmonj  of  Father  Varela,  of  New- York,  in  1885;  qaoted  In  *<  Synopsia.**    Prefkee 
p.  18. 
t  Bev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  from  wboAe  introdactlon  to  Meyrlok's  work  we  qaote. 
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innocent  of  the  crime  of  mordery  when  interrogated  by  a 
jadge,  provided  he  nses  a  whisper,  or  speaks  (aside)  to  the 
contrary.  This  fact  can  be  established  by  competent  testi- 
mony, if  it  should  be  denied." 

Thos  much  for  the  importance  and  authority  of  Liguori's 
teachings.    Let  ns  now  examine  their  purport 

It  would  be  vain  to  travel  over  vthe  wide  field  presented  in 
these  ten  volumes.  It  would  likewise  be  impossible,  within 
any  reasonable  space.  Let  us  aim  to  seize  a  few  salient  and 
decisive  points.  The  public  mind  may  be  bewildered  by  spe- 
cious reasonings  and  abstruse  doctrines.  But  the  American  pub- 
lic have  tolerably  concordant  and  fixed  notions  about  veracity, 
honeBty,  and  chastity.  They  would  be  ready  to  affirm  that  a 
system  which  tends  to  produce  and  to  shelter  &lsehood,  knavery, 
and  impurity,  is  not  one  to  be  harmonized  with  the  religion  of 
Jeeusj  or  with  the  interests  of  our  country.  And  it  is  to  this 
standard  we  wish  to  bring  the  authorized  instructions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  as  unfolded  by  its  chosen  expositor,  Liguori. 
If  we  be  compelled  to  write  some  things  unpleasant  to  the 
ears  of  worthy  Eomanists,  let  them  not  blame  us;  we  are  un- 
willing pupils  in  the  school  of  Eomish  Theology,  and  speak 
none  other  than  the  language  of  Home's  last  honored  saint. 

To  comprehend  the  influence  which  Liguori's  work  must 
exert,  we  must  understand  the  position  of  the  confessor  toward 
the  penitent  Liguori  describes  the  abject  relation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Boman  obedience  toward  tlieir  spiritual  pastors  • 
upon  the  priest  is  the  penitent  dependent  for  the  formal  abso- 
lution, which  can  alone  roll  off  from  his  soul  the  burden  of  guilt. 
To  him  must  he  open  his  whole  heart  The  husband  must 
disclose  the  secret  which  has  never  been  confided  to  his  wife. 
The  wife  must  tell  what  she  would  be  ashamed  to  confess  to 
her  husband.  Thus  the  hand  of  priestly  power  is  laid  upon  do- 
mestic and  social  life,  and  the  doctrines  which  guide  the  con- 
fessor's judgment,  are  those  which  reign  at  the  fireside,  in  the 
office,  and  at  the  mart  of  business.  The  Theology  of  Lignori 
was  written  expressly  as  a  guide  to  the  confessor.  It  is  de- 
clared by  the  College  of  Cardinals  to  be  a  safe  guide. 

Now  what  does  our  author  teach  concerning  that  virtue 
which  may  be  regarded  the  foundation  of  all  others — ^veracity? 
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An  answer  to  this  qaestion  will  be  best  gained  by  examining 
.  his  views  of  duty  on  the  part  of  one  who  awea^rs  to  tell  the 
truth.  If  his  principles  be  lax  here,  they  can  not  be  suppoeed 
more  rigorous  in  ordinary  dealings  between  man  and  man. 
After  stating  the  general  doctrine  concerning  oaths,  we  are 
startled  (Vol.  11.,  page  315)  by  certain  curious  questions  which 
seem  almost  apparent  to  the  English  reader :  "  Dub.  IV.  An 
in  juramento  liceat  uti  sequivocatione  ?  An  liceat  jurare  cum 
amphibologia !"  etc.*  These  questions,  which  it  would  be 
supposed  had  only  been  propounded  to  be  scoffed  at,  furnish 
the  occasion  of  much  learned  discussion,  of  nice  distinctions, 
of  dangerous  licenses,  which  sap  the  very'  fortress  of  truth, 
and  divest  the  oath  of  all  value.  This  treatise  De  Juramento 
might  almost  be  styled :  The  Art  of  False  Swearing,  or  Perjury 
made  Easy. 

A  distinction  is  drawn,  in  the  first  place,  between  amphi- 
bology, or  equivocation,  and  mental  restriction: 

"  Amphibology  can  be  in  three  fSuhions:  1.  When  a  word  has  two  senaes,  as 
the  word  voh  means  both  to  wish  and  to  fly.  2.  When  a  sentence  bears  two 
main  meanings,  as  This  book  itPeter'Sf  may  mean  that  the  book  belongs  to  Peter, 
or,  that  Peter  is  the  author  of  it.  3.  When  words  have  two  senses,  one  more 
common  than  the  other,  or*  one  literal  and  the  other  metaphorical,  as  those  words 
which  Christ  spake  concerning  the  Baptist :  Ms  is  Elias,  And  the  Baptist  said, 
lam  not  EUas,  *  *  *  *  Thus,  if  a  man  is  asked  about  something  which  it  is  his 
interest  to  conceal,  he  can  answer.  No,  I  say ;  that  is,  I  say  (he  vxyrd,  No.  Oardenaa 
doubts  about  this ;  but  saving  his  better  counsel,  he  seems  to  do  so  without  reason, 
for  the  word  /  say  really  has  two  senses :  it  means  to  utter  and  to  assert  We 
here  employ  it  in  the  sense  of  utter.  Well,  then,  it  is  certain,  and  held  by  all 
doctors  alike,  that  for  a  good  reason  it  is  allowable  to  use  equivocation  in  these 
ways,  and  to  confirm  it  with  an  oath.''    (Lig.,  YoL  U.,  p.  316.) 

Should  this  seem  unwarrantable  liberty  of  falsehood,  St 
Liguori  dispels  the  notion,  by  clear  argument  Tou  may 
swear  positively  one  thing,  intending  those  who  hear  you  to 
understand  the  opposite,  if  you  be  quick  enough  to  discover 
ambiguous  expressions.  And  your  conscience  will  never 
trouble  you,  though  you  have  thus  endangered  your  neigh- 
bor's life  or  fortune. 


•  ^«ther  it  m*7  be  1«wfal  to  use  eqaivocfttlon  in  an  o«th  ?  Whether  it  ma.7  be  UwAil  to  ewMr 
with  amphibology  ? 
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"  nie  TMfloii  Ifl^  that  thus  we  do  not  deceive  our  neighbor,  but,  on  good  reason, 
aDow  him  to  deoeive  himaelt  And  again,  we  are  not  bound  to  speak  according  to 
the  UDdentanding  of  others,  if  there  is  good  reason ;  and  any  honest  object,  such 
M  keefUDg  our  goods  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  a  good  reason."   (ToL  IL,  p.  31*7.) 

Suppose,  howeyer,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  our  reason  for 
perjury  is  good,  may  we  still  swear  to  the  deceptive  state- 
ment f 

"If  you  haye  not  a  good  reason,  is  it  a  mortal  sin  to  swear  amphibologically,  or 
with  non-pure  mental  restriction  ?  Yiva  says  so,  as  well  as  Toletus,  eta**  But 
ligoofi  decides  the  contrary.  "  This,  then,"  he  says,  "  is  the  more  probable  opinion, 
and  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  in  oaths  of  this  kind  there  are  already  present  truth 
and  jostioe ;  good  judgment  and  discrimination  are  all  that  is  wanting,  and  the 
ahaenoe  of  that  is  only  venial."    (YoL  H,  p.  31*7.) 

It  is  not  the  gift  of  all  men  to  hepimsters.  A  man  might, 
notwithstanding  the  latitude  gained  by  amphibology,  find 
himself  iio  an  uncomfortable  comer.  Anxious  to  swear  falsely, 
but  fearful  of  sin,  no  ready  play  upon  words  might  suggest 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  must  either  plumply  tell  the  truth, 
or  incur*  eternal  death.  Not  so.  We  come  to  a  happy  pro- 
vision for  the  less  intelligent  perjurer.  A  man  who  could  not 
cover  up  the  false  statement  in  equivocal  terms,  may  still  say 
one  thing,  and  intend  another.  This  is  mental  restriction. 
Pope  Innocent  XI.,  the  Jansenist,  had,  in  some  sort,  foreclosed 
the  argument  in  favor  of  thb  subterfuge,  his  decision  for- 
bidding three  forms  of  peijury,  namely  : 

**  1.  If  any  one,  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  asked  or  of  his 
free  will,  either  for  amusement  or  for  any  other  reason,  swears  that  he  has  not 
done  something  which  he  really  has  done,  meaning  in  his  own  mind  something 
ftbe  which  he  did  not  do,  or  another  way  firom  that  in  which  it  was  done,  or  any 
other  added  circumstance  which  is  true,  he  in  fact  tells  no  lie,  and  is  not  peijured. 

'*  2.  There  is  good  reason  for  a  man  using  these  amphibologies,  as  often  as  it  is 
neoeflsaiy  or  useftil,  to  protect  himself  or  his  honor,  or  his  property,  or  in  order  to 
perform  any  kind  of  virtuous  act,  so  that  the  concealment  of  the  truth  is  then 
ooonted  expedient  and  desh^ble. 

*'3.  Whoever  has  been  promoted  to  a  magistracy  or  public  office  by  means  of  a 
leoommendat&on,  or^  by  bribery,  may  take  Uie  oath  required  by  the  king's  man- 
date, with  menSl  restriction,  without  respecting  the  intention  with  which  it  is 
exacted,  because  he  is  not  bound  to  confess  a  hidden  crime.*' 

These  three  forms  of  peijury  are  cited  in  full  by  Liguori, 
and  emphatically  condemned.  The  door  of  hope  seems  closed, 
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upon  some  veiy  important  occasions,  when  falsehood  would  be 
convenient  and  profitable.  But,  O  wise  saint !  Thy  resources 
are  not  so  easily  exhausted.  The  cases  condemned  by  Inno- 
cent are  pure  mental  restrictions,  Non-pure  mental  restric- 
tions will  answer  the  perjurer's  uses  as  well,  and  not  run 
counter  to  the  Papal  defijiition.  It  is  wonderful  we  should 
overlook  so  excellent  a  means  of  escape. 

"  Mental  restriction  is  of  two  kinds,  one  purely  mental,  which  can  not  be  dis- 
covered in  anj  manner  bj  others ;  the  other,  not  purely  mental,  which  can 
become  known  from  circumstances  connected  with  it  Purely  mentsd  restriction 
is  never  allowable,  nor  an  oath  with  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  three  propositions  con- 
demned by  Innocent  XL  On  the  contrary,  it  is  allowable  even  with  an  oath,  if  it 
can  be  discovered  by  circumstances." 

It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  philosophical  possibility 
that  the  truth  may  be  discovered.  But  the  whole  object  of 
the  stratagem  is  to  conceal  the  truth.  And  this  is  perfectly 
justifiable.    "  For,"  says  our  saint — 

'*  If  it  were  not  allowable  to  use  non-pure  mental  restriction,  there  would  be  no 
way  of  lawfully  concealing  a  secret  which  a  man  could  not  ^scover  without  loss 
or  inconvenience,  and  this  would  be  as  harmM  to  interoourse  between  man  and 
man  as  lying."   (VoL  IL,  p.  319.) 

The  illustrations  given  by  Liguori  of  this  non-pure  mental 
restriction  will  establish  its  practical  utility,  if  doubts  yet 
remain  as  to  its  lawfulness.    For  instance : 

"  A  confessor  may  affirm,  even  with  an  oath,  that  he  does  not  know  a  sin,  which 
has  been  heard  in  confession ;  understanding  that  he  has  not  heard  it  as  a  man 
but  as  a  minister  of  Christ"    (VoL  II.,  320.) 

^'  A  penitent,  questioned  by  his  confessor  about  a  sin  which  he  has  confessed, 
can  swear  that  he  has  not  committed  it ;  understanding  aside,  that  he  has  not  com- 
mitted any  thing  which  has  not  been  confessed.**    (Vol.  II.,  321.) 

"  May  a  man,  when  asked  to  lend  money,  swear  that  he  has  none  when  he  has, 
understanding  aside  that  he  has  none  so  as  to  lend  ?  The  Salamanca  doctors  and 
Soto  say,  No,  on  the  ground  this  mental  restriction  can  not  be  detected  from  circum- 
stances. But  tills  can  only  be  understood  if  the  truth  can  no  way  be  discovered; 
Q)r  if  it  could  be  conjectured  from  any  circumstance,  as  the  poverty  or  indigence  <^ 
the  lender,  he  may  without  difficulty  understand,  I  have  not  more  than  I  want  so 
as  to  lend."    (VoL  II.,  324.) 

"  Is  it  allowable  to  swear  something  false,  adding  in  a  low  tone  (submissa  voce) 
a  true  circumstance?  Yes,  answer  Hurtado  and  Prado,  with  oUiers  quoted  by 
the  Salamanca  doctors  against  Torre.    They  say,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  words 
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tnn^  that  there  Ehoold  be  tome  external  oonfonnity  with  the  conception  of  the  miiid, 
vhethar  shown  by  gesture  or  by  a  whisper,  and  the  oOier'a  not  hearing  His  a  mat- 
kr  cf  aoadmL  The  Salamanca  doctors  explain  it  better.  They  say  that  it  is 
aDowmble,  if  the  whisper  can  by  any  means  possibly  be  perceived  by  the  other, 
although  its  meaning  is  not  caught ;  bat  not  if  it  should  in  every  respect  remain 
ooncealed  from  him."    (VoL  IL,  325.) 

'^Toletns  sfi^ys  that  a  man  commits  a  grave  sin,  who  uses  equivocation  when  he 
oflera  to  take  an  oath,  withoat  being  asked,  because  then  he  is  bound  to  use  words 
in  their  common  acceptation,  having  no  grounds  for  equivocating ;  but  with  greater 
probability,  and  the  most  common  opinion,  the  Salamanca  doctors  say  the  contrary, 
Mmely,  that  when  there  is  good  reason  of  necessity  or  expediency^  a  man  may  use 
amphibcdogies  In  swearing,  even  though  he  offers  to  swear  without  being  asked." 
(VoL  BL,  326.) 

Let  devoted  husbands  contemplate  the  following  provision 
for  nnfaithiiil  wives : 

**  May  an  unfaithfhl  wife  declare  to  her  husband  that  she  has  not  committed 
•dnhery,  meaning  so  as  to  have  to  tell  him  ?  She  may  equivocally  assert  that  she 
has  not  broken  the  marriage,  for  it  still  exists.  And  if  she  has  sacramentally  con- 
ftned  her  adultery,  she  may  answer,  '  I  am  innocent  of  this  crime,'  because  it  has 
•beady  been  taken  away  by  oonfessioa  So  Cardenas,  who  remarks,  however, 
that  tibe  may  not  make  that  affirmation  with  an  oath,  because  the  probability  of  a 
&ct  is  sufficient  for  asserting  a  thing,  but  certainty  is  required  for  swearing  it 
Bat  it  is  replied  that  moral  certaint/is  enough  for  swearing,  as  we  have  said  above 
with  ^e  Salamanca  doctors,  Lepius,  Suarez,  Sanchez,  and  the  common  opinion. 
And  this  moral  certainty  of  the  remission  of  sins  can  be  had  whenever  a  person 
has  received  the  sacrament  of  penance  in  a  good  moral  disposition.  But  for  the 
qfuestion  in  hand,  the  Salamanca  doctors  say  with  Soto,  that  a  woman  can  not  deny 
her  adultery,  because  it  would  be  a  pure  mental  restriction.  Cardenas,  however, 
sdmitB  that  in  danger  of  death  it  is  allowable  for  her  to  use  a  metaphor,  which  is 
common  in  Scripture,  where  adultery  is  taken  for  idolatry,  as  in  £zek.  23  :  37 : 
*  That  they  have  committed  adultery, and  with  their  idols  have  they  com- 
mitted adultery.*  Nay,  if  the  crime  is  reaUy  hidden,  probably  with  Busembaum, 
etc,  the  woman  may  deny  with  an  oath,  and  say,  I  have  not  committed  it,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  culprit  can  say  to  the  judge  wha  does  not  legitimately  question 
him,  I  have  not  coipmittcd  the  crime,  understanding  that  he  has  not  so  conmiitted 
it  as  to  be  bound  to  declare  it  to  hinu"    (VoL  IL,  323.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  distinction  is  made  between  legi- 
timate and  illegitimate  questioning.     The  person  testifying, 
with  an  oath,  need  not  tell  the  truth  at  all,  unless  he  be  care- 
fvXLy  questioned  by  one  having  legitimate  right  to  interrogate : 

"  A  witness  or  defendant,  when  not  legitimately  questioned  by  the  judge,  may 
swear  that  he  does  not  know  a  crime  which  he  really  does  know,  understanding  to 
himself  that  he  does  not  know  a  crime  about  which  he  can  be  legitimately  ques- 
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tioned,  or  that  he  does  not  know  it  so  as  to  give  evidence  about  it**  "The  same 
is  the  case  if  the  witness,  for  some  other  reason,  is  not  bound  to  give  evidence ;  for 
example,  if  he  is  himself  quite  assured  that  the  act  committed  is  without  guilty  as 
the  Salamanca  doctors  and  Elbel  say ;  or  if  he  knows  the  crime  only  as  a  secret^  and 
no  ill  repute  has  previously  got  abroad.  When,  however,  the  witness  or  defendant 
is  legitimately  questioned  by  the  judge,  he  must  not  use  any  equivocation,  because 
he  is  bound  to  'obey  the  rightftd  precept  of  his  superior.  That  is  the  common 
opinion;  and  the  same  must  be  said  about  an  oath  in  onerous  contracts,  because 
otherwise  injury  would  be  done  to  another — except  [mark  the  exception  1 1]  in  the 
case  of  a  trial,  the  crime  he  aUogeOier  concealed;  for  then  a  witness  may,  nay,  he  is 
bound  to  say  that  the  defendant  has  not  committed  it,  and  so  may  the  defendaaty 
if  there  is  not  full  half  proof*    (Vol  IL,  320.) 

Let  the  judicial  tribunals  give  heed  to  these  things.  Let 
them  know  what  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Eomish  Church 
understand  ^by  legitimate  questioning : 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  our  author  "  that  a  witness  is  not  bound  to  confess  the 
truth  to  a  judge,  when  he  does  not  legitiinately  interrogate,  for  then  he  may  law- 
fully answer,  even  with  an  oath,  that  he  does  not  know  the  crime,  so  as  to  be 
bound  to  declare  it  to  him.  But,  it  is  asked,  when  does  a  judge  question  legiti- 
mately ?  The  reply  is,  when  there  is  already  fiiU  half  proof. ^^  *'  When  there  is  this, 
the  crime  is  no  longer  said  to  be  secret,  and  therefore  the  judge  has  a  right  that  the 
witness  should  declare  the  truth.  So  in  common,  Lepius,  Navarrus,  and  others, 
with  the  Salamanca  doctors,  who  observe  that  no  witness  is  bound  to  answer  in  this 
way,  unless  repute  of  the  guilt,  or  dear  signs  of  it,  be  already  proved  and  shown  to 
him  by  the  judge,  unless  indeed  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  judge  is  a  good  man, 
and  he  declares  that  he  is  legitimately  questioning."    (Vol  Y.,  266.) 

We  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  winder  more  at  the  turpitude 
of  such  sentimentS)  or  the  coolness  with  which  they  are  enun- 
ciated by  the  chosen  expounder  of  Eomish  Moral  Philosophy. 
In  the  excitement  of  political  contest,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
polemical  strife,  bitter  things  have  been  said  of  the  Holy  See. 
Has  any  thing  worse  than  this  been  said  ?  Gould  a  scheme 
more  destructive  of  all  public  administration  of  justice  be  con- 
ceived ?  The  witness  must  believe  the  judge  to  be  a  good  man, 
he  must  be  sure  that  a  crime  is  half  proved  without  his  testi- 
mony, else  he  is  bound  to  utter  falsehood  upon  oath.  There 
are,  however,  deeper  abysses  in  the  gulf  of  mysterious  iniquity. 

The  moral  system  of  Liguori  presents  the  most  singular  com- 
bination of  apparent  rigidity  and  utter  laxity.  He  declares  it 
to  have  been  his  purpose  to  strike  the  happy  mean  between 
severity  and  license.    It  must  be  granted,  in  one  sense,  that 
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he  has  sncceeded  in  the  design.  There  is  nothing  wrong  which 
19  not  somewhere  condemned,  and  there  is  nothing  pleasant  to 
cormpt  hnman  nature  that  is  not  somewhere  allowed,  or  at  all 
events  winked  at  The  whole  treatise  presents  a  series  of  dis- 
solving views.  One  would  suppose,  at  first  glance  at  his  re- 
golar  and  formal  array  of  good  precepts,  that  every  thing 
wrong  was  unmistakably  forbidden.  But  when,  we  advance 
a  little  further,  we  meet  exceptions  and  qualifications,  and 
tender  yieldings  to  human  weakness,  until  there  is  scarce  a 
species  of  misdemeanor  which  does  not  find  the  shelter  of  di- 
verse senteniiaf  probable  opinion,  or  at  least,  the  dictum  of 
some  learned  divine. 

We  have  seen  how  it  &res  with  veracity,  regarded  as  an 
obligation  to  affirm  the  truth.  Equally  skillful  provision  is 
made  for  indulgence  to  falsehood,  under  the  form  of  broken 
promisee :. 

^  We  must  remaik  here  as  oertain,"  says  our  author,  "thai  no  promise  binds,  al- 
tbougfa  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  other  party,  if  afterwards  it  becomes  impossible, 
or  very  barmfbl,  or  unlawful,  or  inexpedient ;  and  generally  speaking,  whenever 
any  notable  change  of  circumstances  takes  place,  so  that  if  it  had  been  foreseen, 
the  promise  would  not  have  been  made ;  because  a  promise  is  always  supposed  to 
be  made  under  such  a  tadt  condition."    (VoL  IV.,  p.  15.) 

Even  this  change  of  circumstances  does  not  seem  required 
to  relax  the  obligation,  when  a  poor,  helpless  woman  is 
one  party  to  the  contract,  and  a  wealthy,  influential  man  the 
other : 

*'  In  case  a  man  has  seduced  a  maiden  on  false  promise  of  marriage,  is  ho  bound 
to  keep  the  promise,  if  he  is  much  superior  to  the  woman  in  birth,  and  she  was 
aware  of  the  di<iparity?  Palas,  etc,  hold  that  simple  inequality  is  not  enough  to 
free  the  man  from  his  promise  of  marriage,  but  that  the  girl  must  have,  besides^ 
been  able  to  see  the  deceit  by  other  circumstances,  for  men  do  not  very  often  many 
women  beneath  themselves  in  rank ;  but  with  great  probability  he  is  excused  by 
Busembaum.  etc.,  on  the  grounds  that  disparity  of  state  is  of  itself  a  reason  for  pru- 
dently doubting  the  truth  of  the  promise ;  and  if  the  woman  did  not  doubt,  as  she 
ought,  that  is  an  accident,  and  to  be  imputed  to  her  own  carelessness.  And  in 
these  cases  a  man  is  not  bound  to  marriage,  although  he  has  confirmed  his  promise 
by  an  oath,  as  is  said  by  Lugo,  eta  The  reason  of  this  is  that  an  oath  does  not 
bind  except  according  to  the  irUention  of  (he  man  making  the  promiae. 

'*But  how  groat  ought  the  disparity  to  be,  to  flree  a  man  from  tiie  marriage? 
Lepius  requires  him  to  be  of  far  higher  birth ;  as  that  he  should  be  the  son  of  an 
earl,  and  she  the  daughter  of  an  artisan.    But  Sanches,  etc.,  say  that  a  much 
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smaller  inequality  is  sufficient,  as  that  a  noble  should  have  to  many  a  fivmer't 
daughter,  or  that  the  man  should  be  considerably  the  richer  of  the  twa  For  thus 
speaks  Navarrus  in  his  manual:  'He  is  bound  to  lulM  his  promise,  except  they 
should  be  very  unequal  in  birth,  power,  and  riches ;  say,  that  he  should  be  noble 
and  she  a  &rmer's  or  artisan's  daughter.'  S.  Antoninus  teaches  likewise  that  he 
must  keep  his  promise,  except  their  oondition  in  life  should  be  very  different;  say, 
that  the  woman  should  be  a  plebeian  and  the  man  a  noble  and  powerful."  (V6L 
IIL,  361.) 

Inimitable  Saint  Alphonsol  It  might  have  been  appre- 
hended, that  with  contracted  eye  to  the  wants  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  with  natural  prejudice  in  favor  of  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy, he  would  make  no  provisipn  for  the  impunity  of  the 
seducer  who  was  low  bom,  but  rich.  His  principles  would 
not  therefore  have  been  world-wide  in  their  scope,  and  could 
not  have  shielded  the  traitor  to  female  confidence,  who  should 
unfortunately  live  in  a  Republic,  where  mere  birth  confers  no 
privileges.  But  it  seems  a  rich  man  is  not  bound  to  keep  his 
promise  to  the  woman  whose  last  evidence  of  sincerity  has 
been  yielded  him. 

There  is  still  one  case  which  might  embarrass  the  favored 
despoiler  of  virtue,  and  place  him  beyond  the  reaph  of  that 
ample  house  of  refuge  opened  for  him.  His  victim,  as  very 
likely  would  be  the  case,  might  not  be  aware  of  his  superiority; 
she  might  be  an  honest  farmer's  daughter,  accustomed  to  think 
herself  as  good  as  the  best ;  and  he  might  be  a  millionnaire — 
and  therefore  clearly  entitled  to  ruin  ter.  The  skillful  caterer 
to  safe  license  has  not  forgotten  tliis. 

"In  case,"  he  continues,  *'  the  girl  is  totally  ignorant  of  any  disparity,  is  the  se- 
ducer then  bound  to  the  marriage  ?  LeplRs  and  Busembaum  say  so  '  probably,*  be- 
cause then  the  woman  could  not  in  any  way  discover  the  deception ;  but  still  it  is 
'  very  probably '  denied  by  Lugo,  etc.  The  grounds  are,  that  the  seducer  is  only 
bound  to  what-is  equal  to  Uie  injury  offered;  but  the  injury  offered  consists  in  his 
not  fulfilling  what  the  woman  asked :  so  to  repair  the  ii^ury,  the  man  is  not  bound 
to  give  more  than  the  woman  asked.  Now  the  woman,  not  knowing  the  man's 
condition  in  life,  only  asked  that  one  in  the  same  condition  with  herself  or  a  little 
superior,  should  many  her.  If  therefore  a  man  in  much  better  condition  should 
marry  her,  he  would  be  giving  more  than  is  equal  to  the  ii^ury  done,  by  giving 
what  she  neither  asked  nor  intended  to  ask.  And  so  he  is  not  bound  to  marry  her, 
but  he  does  quite  enough  if  he  repairs  the  harm  done  by  giving  her  a  dovnry,  or 
looking  after  her  marriage."    (Lig.,  Vol  III ,  p.  661.) 

AH  this  is  bad  enough,  but  we  come  to  worse  yet : 
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"In  a  oaae  where  a  man's  fiynily  would  feel  disgraced  by  the  marriage,  on  ac- 
ooont  of  the  disparity  of  state,  I  think  him  not  the  least  bound  to  many  the  maiden 
whom  he  has  seduced,  whether  his  promise  was  true  or  whether  it  was  false.  For 
if  he  promised  fidsely,  we  have  already  proved  that  he  is  not  bound  to  the  mar* 
lisge;  noi.  not  to  oompensation ;  and  if  he  promised  truly,  not  even  so  is  he  bound 
to  many  her,  because  the  promise  is  ips^fado  null  by  being  about  an  unlawful 
thing,  such  as  a  marriage  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  fdmUy"    (Ibid.) 

Enough  has  been  cited  to  show  what  Rome  teaches  her  vo- 
taries npon  the  subject  of  veracity.  "We  shall  not  insult  our 
readers  by  refuting  such  views.  To  expose  them  in  a  Pro- 
testant land  is  to  insure  their  condemnation.  It  might  be  well 
for  the  courts  of  justice,  which  hold  jurisdiction  in  breach  of 
promise  cases,  to  study  Liguori. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  Honesty,  in- 
culcated by  Romish  authorities.  There  are  persons  who  are 
more  sensitive  as  to  property  than  character.  It  is  certainly 
an  important  part  of  Christian  influence,  to  sustain  the  right 
of  individuals  to  the  rewards  of  careful  enterprise.  The  voice 
fipom  Sinai  forbids  we  should  touch  or  even  covet  the  goods  of 
others.    What  is  the  voice  of  Rome? 

Theft,  says  Liguori,  "  is  the  secret  and  unjust  taking  away 
of  a  thing  belonging  to  another,  when  the  owner  is  reasonably 
unwilling."    (Vol.  lU.,  236.) 

What  may  be  a  reasonable  and  what  an  unreasonable  de- 
sire to  keep  what  belongs  to  a  man,  can  only  be  learned  by 
careful  study  of  Liguori.  What  kinds  of  theft  are  lawful  and 
what  unlawful :  what  incur  eternal  punishment  and  what  are 
venial,  require  nice  discrimination  to  perceive. 

There  has  been  a  prevalent  impression  with  many,  that 
whatever  evils  might  pertain  to  the  Romish  system,  yet  we 
should  concede  her  good  influence  in  bringing  about  restitu- 
tion of  stolen  goods.  We  see  notices  in  the  public  prints,  of 
conscience  money.  We  read  of  priestly-looking  foreigners,  in- 
cased in  large  cloaks,  calling  upon  merchants  and  restoring, 
without  explanation,  purses  of  gold.  And  we  are  told  that 
the  confessional  is  a  sort  of  detective  police,  in  aid  of  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  understood,  that 
a  variety  of  larcenies,  not  all  of  them  petit,  are  sanctioned  by 
the  priest,  and  which  are  not  required  to  be  told  in  the  con- 
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fessional,  and  which  if  told,  wonld  be  commended  as  jnstifi- 
able.    We  speak  by  the  book — we  quote  from  St  Liguori. 

'*It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  is  in  extreme  necessity  may  purloin  other  people's 
goods,  enough  to  fl'ee  himself  finom  such  a  necessity.  So  the  doctors  hold  in  com- 
mon, with  S.  Thomas.  The  Holy  Doctor's  reason  iis,  that  m  such  a  case,  all  things 
are  in  common ;  for  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  a  division  of  goods  were  made^ 
can  not  derogate  finom  natural  law,  by  which  every  man  is  allowed  to  provide  for 
himself;  so  long  as  he  labors  under  extreme  necessity."    (Vol  IIL,  33*7.) 

This  might  palliate  the  snatching  of  a  loaf  by  a  hungry  in. 
dnstrions  man,  who  conld  get  no  work  but  would  scarcely 
justify  the  idle  man,  who  is  always  in  extreme  want — ^much 
less  would  it  cover  the  artificial  necessity  of  such  a  case  as 
that  supposed  by  Liguori. 

*'  What  if  a  nobleman  is  very  much  ashamed  to  beg  or  to  work,  can  he  provide 
for  himself  out  of  other  people's  goods  ?  The  Salamanca  doctors  say,  No,  with  Soto 
and  Prado,  on  the  ground  that  this  must  rather  be  counted  grave  than  extreme  ne- 
cesBity,  temporal  goods  being  ordained  only  for  [preserving  life,  not  for  keepmg 
honor.  But  Viva  s^s,  Yes,  and  others.  And  ^lia  seems  to  fTie  the  more  probable^ 
if  he  is  so  ashamed  of  begging  that  he  would  rather  die  than  beg."   (Vol  m^  238.) 

To  understand  Liguori's  views  of  theft,  we  must  note  what 
those  characteristics  are,  indispensable  to  constitute  mortal  sin, 
in  this  respect,  that  is,  such  a  sin  as  would  remove  from  a  state 
of  grace,  and  require  absolution  to  wipe  it  out.  Full  advert- 
tance  of  the  intellect,  perfect  freedom  of  will,  and  gravity  of 
matter.  K  either  be  wanting,  his  sin  is  venial.  A  small 
theft  is  venial,  and  this  smallness  of  theft^  or  rather  the 
gravity  or  levity  of  matter  in'  a  theft,  varies  according  to 
Liguori,  with  persons  and  circumstances;  so  that  in  some 
cases,  very  considerable  peculations  do  not  arise  to  the  dignity 
of  mortal  sins. 

Mr.  Manning  resists  the  supposition  that  quantity  regulates 
the  grade  of  crime ;  but  under  the  gentlemanly  though  se- 
vere argument  of  Mr.  Meyrick,  his  notes  become  more  and 
more  feeble,  until  he  finds  himself  at  the  "  natural  end  of 
their  correspondence."  Indeed,  the  poor  man  liad  no  ground 
to  stand  upon.  His  own  weapons  were  wrested  from  his  hands, 
and  he  stood  helpless  and  pitiful.  His  position,  we  can  not  fail 
to  deplore.    To  misunderstand  so  plain  a  case,  for  one  of  his 
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intellect,  seems  impossible — ^yet  we  would  rather  believe  him 
weak  of  nnderstanding,  than  to  see  him,  who  was  once  hon- 
ored by  a  great  Protestant  Church,  meanly  taking  refuge  in 
misrepresentation  and  flight. 

ligaori  discusses  at  length  the  quantity  needful  to  constitute 
mortal  sin,  in  case  of  theft.  "  What  is  notable  quantity  for 
mortal  sin  ?"  "  Various  are  the  opinions  on  this  subject.  Na- 
varms,  with  too  great  scrupulousness,  says  that  2  Jd.  is  enough  : 
others  with  too  great  laxity  say  £2  10.  With  greater  mode- 
ration, Toletus,  Medina,  Lepius,  etc.,  say  lOd.  Though  less 
than  that  is  enough,  if  it  does  notable  damage."  (Vol.  III.,  218.) 

"  What  is  grave  quantity  with  respect  to  different  sorts  of 
persons,  or  to  different  circumstances?  The  Doctors  say,  in 
common,  that  in  theft,  that  is  grave  matter,  which  would 
be  enough  to  support  a  man  and  his  family  with  for  a  day, 
etc."  But  as  this  rule  is  very  obscure  and  confused,  and  can 
not  be  applied  to  all  without  exception,  we  will  bring  forward 
the  Doctors  who  fix  what  is  grave  matter  for  different  kinds  of 
persons. 

1.  With  respect  to  poor  mendicants.  Habert,  etc.,  fix  on  a 
few  coins  as  grave  matter,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  With  respect  to  poor  laborers,  speaking  generally.  Lay- 
man and  Lugo  say  that  any  tiling  equal  in  value  to  a  day's 
maintenance,  or  to  the  ordinary  wages  which  are  given  to  a 
laborer  for  a  day,  is  grave  matter,  etc.,  etc.    (Vol.  IIL,  238.) 

It  will  be  observed  the  grade  of  theft  varies  with  the  fortune 
and  standing  of  him  from  whom  the  property  is  stolen.  Mr. 
Meyrick  arranges  from  Ligiiori's  statistics,  what  ho  calls  a 
tarifi^ 

*Wlth  respect  to  Mendicanii?,     ..... 
**  "        Lalwrers,  ..... 

"  '*        Artiflans,         ..... 

Moderately  rich  men,       .... 
Absolutely  rich  men, 
*•        Very  rich  noblcmoUf         .... 
'•        Very  rich  community, 
*'        Kings,       ..... 

All  this  may  seem  to  the  Protestant  an  absurd  discrimina- 
tion.   Xot  so,  however,  to  the  good  Catholic.    It  presents  the 

*  Moral  Theology  of  Rome,  p.  127. 
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dividing  line  between  safety  and  danger,  venial  offense  and 
eternal  death. 

There  is  many  a  poor  Catholic  walking  about  the  streets  of 
New-York,  who  would  run  the  risk  of  incurring  civil  penalties 
if  he  could  be  sure  of  peace  with  the  Church.  •  Let  hinci  be 
discreet,  and  he  shall  satisfy  his  wants,  and  still  not  lose  abso- 
lution. He  must  not  steal  too  much  at  a  time,  and  he  must 
steal  from  the  right  persons. 

If  a  fat  alderman  come  in  his  way,  he  can  take  a  generous 
lift  and  no  harm  is  done.  K  a  mechanic,  he  must  moderate 
his  desires.  It  is  true  he  may  help  himself  from  the  alderman 
a  second  time,  after  sufficient  interval.  All  these  points  are 
provided  for  and  explained  by  Liguori,  and  the  confessor  is 
bound  to  explain  them  to  the  penitent.  It  is  true  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  light  thefts  will  perhaps  amount,  in  time,  to  a 
serious  offense.    The  thief  must  therefore  be  on  his  guard. 

"  LepiuB,  Trolenchiiis,  and  Yillalobos  say,  that  in  separate  smaU  thefts  twioe  as 
much  is  needed  for  grave  matter,  that  is,  if  Is,  8d  is  grave  matter  of  itself  3«.  4d  is 
required  for  grave  matter  by  small  thefts.  Holzmann  requires  the  same  quantity,  Sf 
these  petty  larcenies  are  committed  on  different  persons,  and  if  they  take  place  at 
considerable  intervals,  he  requires  three  times  as  much.  To  us,  however,  it  aeemfl 
more  fair,  as  others  quoted  by  Elbel  say,  to  hold  that  if  two  petty  larcenies  ore 
committed  on  the  same  persons  at  intervals,  or  on  different  persons  at  the  same 
time,  then  as  much  and  half  as  much  agidn,  that  is,  2^.  6(2^  is  requisite  and  enough 
for  grave  matter.  But  if  both  these  things  concur,  namely,  if  they  are  committed 
on  different  persons  and  at  different  times,  I  think  twice  as  much  is  needed,  tiiat 
ia,  3«.  4dL  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  with  Lepius  and  Lugo,  provided  thefts 
are  not  purposely  made  in  portions,  and  provided  that  there  is  not  a  long  interval 
between  the  thefts.  Layman,  Bonacina,  Lugo,  etc.,  add,  .that  petty  larcenies  do  not 
coalesce  if  they  are  committed  on  different  owners,  and  after  a  long  interval,  such  as 
a  year.  Nay,  Sanchess,  etc.,  excuse  from  making  restitution  sub  gravis  though  the 
petty  larcenies  vrere  committed  on  one  owner,  if  there  is  an  interval  of  a  year,  etc, 
eta,  etc."    (Lig.,  Vol  IIL,  266.) 

Poor  servants  are  sometimes  hardly  dealt  with  and  badly 
paid  by  their  masters.  They  may  make  all  right,  and  help 
themselves,  to  what  is  due  them,  if  there  be  no  other  way  of 
getting  their  wages,  and  they  may  do  this  secretly.  Indeed, 
it  seems  better,  according  to  Liguori,  they  should  do  it  secretly 
so  as  to  avoid  scandal. 

"  Servants  commit  no  sin^,  if  their  master  refhses  their  just  keep  or  wages,  and 
they  make  secret  compensation  to  themselves,  provided  that  there  is  no  other  way 
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of  getting  it,  and  tbej  do  not  take  more  than  is  owed,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
matdal  or  other  grave  disoomfbrt"    (Vol  IIL,  81.) 

"^  In  the  same  manner  Navamis  and  Lepius  teach  that  they  may  make  themselyes 
oompensation  ont  of  their  master^s  goods,  if  it  can  not  be  otherwise  obtained,  for 
snrioes  which  they  have  pcHc^med,  withont  being  bound  to  do  so,  if  they  did  them 
not  yro/w  and  liberally,  but  intending  to  be  paid."    (YoL  IIL,  81.) 

^  May  a  senrant  who  worics  without  any  settled  wages  ask  for  or  secretly  pur- 
loin his  just  pay,  at  least  the  lowest  w£ich  is  customaij  ?  Distingue^If  it  is  the 
DSBter's  cnstom  to  pay  servants  like  him,  he  may ;  not  otherwise ;  when,  for  exam- 
ple, noblemen  or  bishops  are  asked  to  take  boys  into  their  household ;  for  in  that 
esse,  it  la  enough  for  the  master  to  give  them  board,  clothing,  and  lodging,  sudi 
being  the  costouL*'    (Vol  HI^  81.) 

"  Bat  may  a  servant  being  himself  quite  sure  of  the  justice  of  his  payment  make 
himself  this  compensation  of  his  own  private  judgment  ?  Croix,  eta,  say,  Xo,  profess- 
iag  that  no  servant,  nor  any  one  else  employed  for  money,  ought  to  make  himself  com- 
peosation,  except  upon  the  most  common  judgment  of  men  who  are  skilled,  or  of  a 
loan  very  learned  and  engaged  on  Morality,  and  so  they  say  that  the  judgment  of  a 
CTn<^«wc»r  of  but  ordinary  learning  is  not  enough.  But  the  Salamanca  doctors  say, 
tiiat  a  servant  may,  of  his  own  private  judgment,  make  himself  compensation  for 
kis  work,  if  his  judgment  is  dear  that  he  deserves  higher  pay.  And  this  appears 
quite  probable  to  me  and  other  learned  modems,  if  the  servant  or  person  employed 
is  a  prudent  man,  cautious,  and  really  fit  to  judge  right,  and  is  quite  sure  of  the 
JDStioe  of  the  compensation  without  any  danger  of  hallucination.  But  this  is  very 
nAdom  the  case.  And  the  37th  proposition,  condemned  by  Innocent  XL,  is  no 
obstade,  fat  that  proposition  was  rightly  condemned  because  it  spoke  in  too  general 
terms."    (VoL  III.,  246.) 

*'  Though  servants  sin  gravely  in  carrying  eatables  out  of  the  house  and  selling 
tbem,  they  are  more  easily  excused  (in  the  same  way  that  monks  are)  for  what 
they  consume  themselves  at  home ;  for  then  the  master  and  the  prelate  is  often 
only  unwilling  with  regard  to  the  secret  manner  of  taking,  not  with  regard  to  the 
appropriation  itself  Tet  it  might  be  feared  that  he  would  bo  unwilling  if  things 
extraordinary  were  taken.  Layman,  Escobar,  and  Lepius.  The  latter  teaches 
that  very  little  thefts  of  servants  out  of  eatables  which  are  not  generally  locked  up, 
do  not  unite  so  as  to  become  grave  matter,  if  what  is  stolen  is  not  taken  to  sell,  but 
only  to  eat,  etc.**    (Lig.,  YoL  ILL,  264.) 

Married  women  find  themselves  very  much  cramped,  at 
times,  in  funds.  Their  husbands  do  not  appreciate  their  wants, 
and  do  not  make  proper  provision  for  them.  K  they  com- 
plain, they  are  apt  to  produce  no  good  result  and  to  kindle 
domestic  warfare.  Is  it  better,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
keep  the  peace  and  steal  a  little,  or  to  be  honest  and  suffer  for 
it?  Liguori  provides  fully  for  the  case.  It  is  specially  allow- 
able for  a  wife  to  defraud  her  unreasonable  husband,  for  the 
sake  of  charity. 

**A  wife  may  give  alms  and  gifts  according  to  the  custom  of  other  women  in  her 
position  and  station,  although  her  husband  forbid  her  to  give  any  alms,  because 
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custom  allows  her  this  right,  and  her  husband  can  not  deprive  her  of  it  So  sajs 
Lugo,  in  common  with  Molina,  etc.  Diana,  with  Molina  and  ten  others,  teaches 
that  without  letting  her  husband  know  any  thing  about  it,  sh£  may  give  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  t?ie  income  which  he  has,  or  of  his  profits  which  he  makes,  because  it 
belong  to  the  respectability  of  her  position  to  do  so,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
for  her  husband  to  be  unwilling."    (Lig.,  Vol  IIL,  261.) 

''A  wife  commits  no  sin  in  secretly  abstracting  some  things ;  whether  by  way  of 
compensation,  if  her  husband  is  an  expensive  man  (because  then  he  wrongs  the 
wife  by  wasting  her  share)  or  for  food,  dress,  and  the  other  necessaries  for  herself 
and  the  household,  which  husbands  often  don't  understand,  and  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  ask  them."    (Vol  III.,  2C1.) 

Mannish  boys,  whose  expenses  are  too  great  for  their  pocket 
money,  <ire  not  forgotten  by  Liguori.  They  may  go  to  tlie 
paternal  drawer  and  take  from  their  father's  purse,  quite  freely, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 

"  Salez  says,  in  Croix,  that  a  son's  thofl  of  £5  or  £7  IO5.  is  not  grave,  if  his 
f.tUcr  have  £375  a  year.  And  Lugo  does  not  find  &ult  with  this  statement,  if  the 
lather  is  not  close,  and  if  the  son  is  grown  up  and  takes  it  for  honest  purposes. 
Lepius,  etc.,  say  tliat  a  son  does  not  sin  gravely  in  stealing  10^.  or  I5s.  fh>m  a  rich 
tUthcr.'  Banney  says  that  for  a  grave  theft  by  tlie  eon  of  a  very  rich  £ither,  at 
leiist  £  12  10^.  is  required ;  but  Lugo  and  La  Croix  reject  this,  unless  it  were  the 
Hon  of  a  principe.  Holzmann  agrees  in  this ;  ho  says,  too,  that  it  is  not  grave  to 
Uike  £2  10s.  from  a  very  rich  father.  Navarrus,  etc.,  allow  that  if  a  son  is  engaged 
in  study,  and  his  father  sends  him  £25,  the  son  may  spend  £1  68.  in  honest  recrea* 
tious,  on  the  presumed  consent  of  his  father."    (VoL  IIL,  262.) 

"  If  a  son,  say  of  a  tradesman  or  an  innkeeper,  manages  his  father's  goods,  he 
may  require  his  father  to  give  him  as  large  a  salary  as  he  would  give  to  a  man 
who  was  no  relation ;  and  if  he  can  not  get  it,  or  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  it,  ho 
may  take  it  clandestinely."    (Vol.  IIL,  262.) 

In  the  newspapers,  we  see  advertisements  of  Catholic  serv- 
ants. Is  it  a  part  of  the  contract,  if  we  employ  them,  tliat 
they  shall  have  all  these  liberties  which  Liguori  allows  serv- 
ants ?  We  hear  much  of  the  Eomish  literary  institutions, 
male  and  female,  to  which  Protestant  parents  are  urged  to 
send  their  children  for  instruction.  Are  our  sons  to  be  trained 
to  such  principles  of  honesty,^and  our  daughters  to  learn  such 
notions  of  duty  towards  their  future  husbands  as  the  Moral 
Theology  of  Eome  inculcates  ?  These  are  grave  questions ; 
but  we  shall  have  yet  more  serious  queries  to  propound  after* 
l(.»oking  at  the  probable  influence  of  the  Romish  system,  as 
unfolded  in  Liguori,  upon  chastity^  as  we  may  do  in  a  future 
number. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   DEPARTMENT. 


Act.  L— the  bad  LANDS  OF  NEBRASKA :  THEIR 

GEOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

To  THB  Editors  of  Thb  Protestant  Episcopal  Quarterly  Rettew: 

&BNTLEMEK:  The  recent  very  remarkable  discoverios  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  Ne- 
braska— the  Mayvaiaes  Terres  of  the  French-Indian  Traders — ^have  led  me  to  sup- 
pose that  the  following  article,  in  which  the  theological  as  well  as  the  geological 
character  of  these  discoverios  is  examined,  may  prove  not  unacceptable  to  your 
rMdera.  Truly  yours,  Francis  Wharton. 


The  important  fact  is  now  becoming  positively  established, 
that  so  far  as  the  occupation  of  arable  land  is  concerned,  we 
have  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  our  territorial  extension, 
striking  westwards  from  the  Missouri  valley.  The  banks  of 
the  Missouri  river,  it  is  true,  including  a  tract,  on  an  average 
an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide,  are  fertile,  but  here,  on  the 
westernmost  side,  arable  soil  terminates.  Two  very  remark- 
able features  mark  the  territory  which  then  commences.  One 
is  a  vast  extent  of  rainless  plain  which  marks  the  easternmost 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tlie  other  is  the  Bad  Lands^ 
or  **  Mauvaises  Terres,"  which  exist  in  their  most  remarkable 
development,  so  far  as  present  exploration  goes,  in  Central 
and  Northern  Nebraska,  but  which  are  to  be  found  also  in 
Western  Kansas  and  Arkansas.  These  lands  have  recentlv 
been  the  subject  of  surveys,  undertaken  both  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  and  by  the  American  Government.  Lieu- 
tenant Warren,  by  whom  tlie  exploration  under  the  latter 
authority  was  undertaken,  thus  speaks  of  that  section  of  these 
remarkable  phenomena,  lying  between  the  Shayenne  and  tlie 
White  Rivers : 

•'  They  belong  to  the  tertiary  period :  Dr.  Hayden  thinks  that  the  Bijou  Hills  are 
a  part  of  the  same  formation :  and  I  should  think,  fh>m  their  appearance,  the  Dog^s 
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Ears  and  Turtle  TTill  also  form  part  of  it  They  lie  in  an  extended  ridge,  oomini 
fh>m  the  direction  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  White  River,  and  have  similar  lithologi 
cal  character.  I  did  not,  however,  make  sufficient  examination  to  detect  any  fbasi 
remains.  Where  the  road  passes  through  the  Mauvaises  Terres,  from  White  Hire 
to  the  head  of  Bad  River,  the  snr&ce  is  in  many  places  covered  with  chalcedony 
and  is  hard ;  in  others,  it  is  day,  and  in  wet  weather  very  soft.  Through  this  see 
tion  some  of  the  streams  have  clayey  beds,  some  of  them  sandy.  The  precipitou 
ridges  of  the  Mauvaises  Terres  are  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  are  very  rtrik 
ing  in  appearanca  Black-tailed  deer  and  big  horn  are  to  be  found  here.  Tk 
Sand  Hills  present  their  most  characteristio  appearance  Just  north  of  Calamii 
River,  spread  out  in  every  direction  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon.  The  sani 
is  nearly  white,  or  lightish  yellow,  and  is  about  three  fourths  covered  with  ooan 
grass  and  other  plants,  their  roots  penetrating  so  deep  that  it  was  almost  impoaiibl 
to  pull  them  out 

*'  The  sand  is  formed  into  limited  basins,  over  the  rims  of  which  yoa  are  oon 
stantly  passing  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  the  feet  of  the  animals  freqoenU; 
sinking,  so  as  to  make  the  progress  excessively  laborious. 

**The  scenery  is  exceedingly  solitary,  silent,  and  desolate,  and  depressing  to  one* 
spirits.  Antelope,  and  at  times  buffido,  are  numerous.  This  is  the  common  vai 
ground  for  the  Dacotas,  Crows,  Omahas,  Poncas,  and  Pawnees.  The  character  c 
the  country  is  well  calculated  to  cover  a  stealthy  approach  or  retreat,  and  if  on 
keeps  as  much  as  possible  to  the  hollows,  he  may  even  fire  his  rifle  within  a  quarte 
of  a  mile  of  an  enemy's  eamp,  without  the  faintest  soimd  reaching  it  Two  partic 
may  pass  close  without  being  aware  of  each  other*s  presence,  and  I  consider  i 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  capture  any  who  had  sought  reflige  in  the  Sand  Hills.  Foi 
ther  west,  these  hills,  I  am  told,  increase  in  height,  and  are  impassable  for  hovaei 
Their  east  and  west  limits  are  not  well  known,  but  they  undoubtedly  occupy  neaxl 
all  the  country  between  Loup  Fork  and^  l^au  qui  CJouft,  and  form  a  lasting  bazric 
to  any  direct  economical  wheel  communication  between  them.  Their  width  wher 
we  crossed  is  sixty  miles.** 

Less  receipt  than  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Warren,  but  n< 
less  specific,  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  A.  Culbereton,  wb 
visited  the  Bad  Lands,  in  1850,  under  the  auspices  of  th 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  coUec 
tion  of  their  animal  remains. 

"  The  road,**  he  tells  us,  in  a  portion  of  his  published  journey,  "  now  lay  over  hfl! 
which  became  more  steep  and  frequent  as  we  i^proached  the  Bad  Lands.  Thei 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  never  before  did  I  see  any  thing  that  i 
resembled  a  large  city ;  so  complete  was  this  deception  that  I  could  point  out  tt 
public  biuldings ;  one  appeared  to  have  a  large  dome,  which  might  be  the  tow 
hall ;  another  with  large  angular  top,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  court-house,  or  son 
other  magnificent  edifice  for  public  purposes ;  and  then  appeared  a  row  of  palace 
great  in  number,  and  superb  in  all  their  arrangements.  Indeed,  the  thought  ih 
quently  occurred  as  we  rode  along,  that  we  were  approaching  a  city  of  palace 
with  every  thing  upon  the  grandest  scale^  and  adapted  for  giants,  who  might  hav 
ruled  the  huge  animals,  whose  remains  are  there  stiU,  and  not  for  pigmies,  sooh  i 
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Boir  inhabit  the  earth.  Again  and  again,  as  ftom  different  poeitiona,  this  region 
WM  TifliUe^  thooj^ts  of  an  immense  city  would  ariae  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  ahnoflt 
teicj  its  din  and  bustle  were  occasionally  borne  upon  the  wind  to  my  ear/' 

The  structure  of  the  Columnar  rocks  of  the  Bad  Lands,  according  to  the  report 
of  Dr.  Sranfl^  quoted  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Owen,  before  indicated,  is  as  follows : 

SeeHom  i^Bedg  eonsHMing  the  early  tertiary  (Eocene)  of  the  Bad  Lands,  {Matwaises 
Terres.) — Numbered  in  the  descending  order. 

L  Ash  colored  day,  craddng  in  the  sun,  containing  silicious  concretions,  30  feet. 

1  Compact  white  limestone,  .  3    " 

3.  lig^t  gray  marly  limestone,     .  .  8    " 

4.  li^t  gray  indurated  silicious  clay,  (not  effenreeoent,) .  .  .  30    *' 
8l  Aggregate  of  small  angular  grains  of  quartz,  or  conglomerate,  cemented 

by  calcareous  earth,  (slightly  eflferTescent,)  . 
6).  lAyer  of  quartz  and  chalcedony,  (probably  only  partial,) 
1.  I^fat  gray  indurated  silicious  day,  similar  to  Number  4,  but  more  cal 
careoos,  passing  downwards  into  pale,  flesh-colored,  indurated,  sili 
cioua,  marly  limestone,  (not  effervescent,)  turtle  and  bone  bed, 

8.  White  and  light  gray  calcareous  grit,  (slightly  effervescent,)    . 

9.  Similar  aggregate  to  Number  6,  but  coarser,    . 

10.  Light  green,  indurated,  argillaceous  stratum,  (slightly  efferveecent,) 

TUanoOiermn  hed,   .  .20 


8    " 
1  inch. 


26  feet. 
16    '• 
8    " 


Of  another  section,  of  the  same  formation,  that  lying  be- 
tween the  Eepnblican  Fork  of  the  Kansas  and  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Platte,  Colonel  Fremont  thus  speaks  in  his  journal  of 
1842: 

"  At  evening  we  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  Republican,  on  a 
little  creek,  where  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  artemisia  fili/olia, 
which  we  here  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  which  was  now  in  bloom.  Shortly  after 
leaving  our  encampment  on  the  26th,  we  found  suddenly  that  the  nature  of  the 
country  had  entirely  changed.  Bare  sand-hills  every  wbere'surrounded  us  in  the 
undulating  ground  along  which  we  were  moving ;  and  the  plants  peculiar  to  a 
sandy  soil,  made  their  appearance  in  abundance.  A  few  miles  further  we  entered 
the  valley  of  a  large  stream,  afterwards  known  to  bo  the  BepubUcan  fork  of  the 
Kanaafl,  whose  shallow  waters,  with  a  depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  were  spread  out 
over  a  bed  of  yellowish  white  sand  600  yards  wide.  With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  distant  and  detached  groves,  no  timber  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
the  features  of  the  country  assumed  a  desert  character,  with  which  the  broad 
river,  struggling  for  existence  among  quick-sands  along  the  treeless  banks,  was 
strikingly  in  keeping.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  broken  ridges  assumed  almost  a 
moimtainous  appearance;  and,  fording  the  stream,  we  continued  on  our  course 
amo&g  these  ridges,  and  encamped  late  in  the  evening  at  a  little  pond  of  very  bad 
water,  from  which  we  drove  away  a  herd  of  bufGEJo  that  were  standing  in  and 
about  it    Our  encampment,  this  evening,  was  3600  feet  above  the  sea.    We  trav- 
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elled  now  for  seyeral  days  through  a  broken  and  dry  sandy  region,  about  4000 
foot  above  the  sea,  whore  there  were  no  running  streams ;  and  some  anxiety  was 
constantly  felt  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  water,  which  was  only  to  be  found 
in  small  lakes  that  occurred  occasionally  among  the  hills.  The  disoovery  of  these 
always  brought  pleasure  to  the  camp,  as  around  them  were  generally  green  flats, 
which  afforded  abundant  pasturage  for  our  animals ;  and  here  were  usually  col- 
lected herds  of  the  buffalo,  which  now  were  scattered  over  all  the  country  io 
countless  numbers. 

"The  soil  of  bare  and  hot  sands  supported  a  varied  and  exuberant  growth  of 
plants,  which  were  much  further  advanced  than  we  had  previously  found  them, 
and  whose  snowy  bloom  somewhat  relieved  the  appearance  of  general  sterility. 
Crossing  the  simimit  of  an  elevated  asfd  continuous  range  of  rolling  hills,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th  of  Juno,  we  found  ourselves  overlooking  a  broad  and  misty 
valley,  where,  about  ten  mUes  distant,  and  1000  feet  below  us,  the  South  fork  of 
the  Platte  was  rolling  magnificently  along,  swollen  with  the  waters  of  the  melt- 
ing snows.  It  was  in  strong  and  rcfreshbg  contrast  with  the  parched  country 
from  which  we  had  just  issued ;  and  when,  at  night,  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
grew  indistinct,  it  almost  seemed  that  we  had  pitched  our  tents  on  the  shore  of 
the  se&" 

The  following  summary  of  the  geological  specimens  collected 
from  the  Bad  Lands,  is  from  the  very  valuable  paper  contri- 
buted by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  in  December,  1852,  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

"  Cuvier,  in  speaking  of  the  remains  of  mammalia  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  the 
Paris  basin,  observes:  *0n  pcut  s'cStonner  quo  dans  une  contr^  aussi  dtendue  que 
celle  qu*occupent  nos  carrieres,  et  qui  a  plus  de  vingt  lieues — do  Test  k  Touest 
on  n'ait  presque  trouvd  que  d^  os  d'animaux  d  'une  scule  &mille,  et  que  le 
p'lt  nombre  d'especes  ^trang^ros  k  cette  famille  principale  y  soient  d'une 
rarct^  extreme.'  The  distinguished  author  infers  from  this  a  condition  analogous 
to  that  presented  in  our  day  by  Australia.  More  recent  researches,  however, 
have  shown  that  in  the  single  family  alluded  to,  the  Pachydermata^  he  included 
members  really  belonging  to  one  of  the  other  Cuvierian  families,  for  the  Anoplolhe' 
Hum  and  Dichobum  are  now  generally  considered  to  have  been  true  ruminating 
animals. 

"  With  a  single  exception,  all  the  species  of  extinct  mammalia,  which  have  yet 
been  obtained  fVom  Nebraska,  belong  to  the  UngukuUi^  and,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
of  the  Paris  basin  above  referred  to,  consist  of  Buminantia  and  PachydermcUcL 

"  The  great  order  of  Ungulata,  or  hoofed  mammalia,  according  to  the  idea  origi* 
nally  expressed  by  Cuvier,  and  confirmed  by  De  Blainville,  but  more  especially  by 
Owen,  is  divisible  into  two  distmct  sub-orders.  The  ParidigitatOj  or  even-toed 
ungulates,  and  the  Imparidigitata^  or  uneven-toed  ungulates. 

"  Tlie  sub-order  Paridigitata,  may  be  divided  into  the  families  Buminantia  and 
Ordinaria. 

"  The  Buminantia  are  fUrther  divisible  into  sub-families,  as  follows: 

"  1.  Those  which  are  hornless,  and  have  incisors  and  canines  in  both  jaws;  as 
Anoplotheriumy  Macranchenia,  Dichobum^  Chalicotherium^  eta 

"  2.  Thoso  which  are  hornless,  and  have  canines  and  an  incomplete  series  of  in 
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dsoTB,  OT^  none  at  all,  in  the  npper  jaw;  as,  Chmdus^  AucheniOy  Moschus,  Doreaihe- 
fwiit,  etc 

"3.  Thoee  which  have  processes  of  the  os  flrontis,  or  have  antlers,  in  one  or  both 
sexe&  and  have  or  have  not  npper  canines,  or  have  them  in  a  rudimentary  con- 
dition, and  which  are  without  upper  incisors;  as,  Cenus^  Camdccpardalis^  etc. 

"4.  Those  which  possess  true  horns,  and  have  neither  upper  canines  nor  iudsors, 
as  AntOope^  Boa^  OviSy  etc. 

"The  Parvligitaia  Ordinaricif  are  represented  by  Sus,  DicotyleSy  Hippopotamus^ 
Chceropotamtu,  AnthracoOurium,  Hyracothtrium,  etc. 

''The  second  sub-order  of  UnguIcUa,  is  divisible  into  the  following  families : 

**  Solipedia,  represented  by  Kquus^  Hipparion^  Anchitherium,  etc. 

"  Ordinaria^  to  which  belong  Rhinoceros^  Sepirus^  Palcetherium^  eta 

**  ProboscidiOf  containing  Eltphaa  and  Mastodon,  Of  the  mammalia  from  Ne- 
braska, which  will  bo  described  according  to  the  preceding  arrangement,  there  are 
seven  species  of  four  genera  which  belong  to  the  Ruminaniia^  two  species  of  one 
genus  to  the  Paridigita  OrdinariOj  one  species  to  the  Solipedia,  and  four  species 
of  three  genera  to  the  Imparidigiiata  Ordinaria. 

"  The  exceptional  case  above  referred  to.  belonging  to  a  different  order  from  the 
Vkffuiatit,  is  a  camiverous  animal  of  the  feline  genus  Machairodus, 

"The  Chelonian  fossils  fit>m  Nebraska,  of  which  tliere  are  five  species,  belong  all 
to  the  genus  Teaiudo  " 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Bad  Lands  is  fraught  with 
many  important  lessons.  As  corroborating  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive of  a  deluge,  tliey  speak  with  peculiar  emphasis.  Tlie  tra- 
veller who  descends  from  the  vast,  and  in  this  section  dreary 
level  of  the  surrounding  prairie,  is  appalled  by  the  sight  of  a 
basin  of  fossil  cemeteries,  sinking  nearly  two  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  adjacent  surface.  On  the  sandy  soil  of  this  basin  rise 
an  infinite  series  of  minaret-looking  peaks,  some  jutting  up  two 
hundred  feet,  and  many  painted  on  the  sides  with  the  prismatic 
hues.  The  quaint-looking  towers,  the  winding  alleys  which 
separate  block  from  block,  tlie  occasional  buttresses  which 
round  ofi^  one  line  of  streets,  the  chimney-like  turrets  that  rise 
over  the  level  of  the  larger  and  more  compact  masses,  give  all 
the  evidences  of  some  vast  but  deserted  metropolis ;  when,  how- 
ever, the  observer  descends  to  the  supposed  city,  the  delusion 
vanishes.  Tlie  perpendicular  walls  fall  backwards  into  slant- 
ing, weather-beaten  rocks.  Tlie  pavements  crumble  into  sands, 
which,  in  the  torrid  heats  of  August,  parch  the  traveller's  feet 
as  much  as  the  vertical  sun  oppresses  his  brain.  The  chimneys 
are  but  blocks  of  rock,  and  the  minarets  splinters  of  spar. 

These  castellated  structures,  however,  though  they  are  not 
the  evidences  of  human  civilization,  are  the  water-metres  by 
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which  are'  noted  the  progress  of  events  far  more  stupendous 
than  those  of  mere  mechanical  enterprise.  The  turrets  and 
columns  of  the  Bad  Lands  are  incrusted  with  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  races  deposited  by  the  fresh  waters  of  the  early  ter- 
tiary period.  Animals  which  preceded  the  mammoth  and 
mastodon,  and  between  which  and  the  mammoth  and  the  mas- 
todon, there  exists  a  chasm  which  neither  class  has  overpassed, 
are  here  to  be  found  in  unequalled  completeness.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  Archiotei'ium^  a  specimen  discovered  by 
David  Dale  Owen,  in  his  exploration,  and  examined  by  Dr. 
Leidy,  (Owen's  Geog.  Sur.,  198,)  are  united  characters  belong- 
ing to  the  pachyderms,  the  plantigrades,  and  the  digitigrades. 
With  these  are  grouped  a  series  of  other  individuals,  which  de- 
monstrate, to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Owen,  himself  by  no 
means  an  intentional  supporter  of  the  Mosaic  account,  that  "at 
the  time  these  singular  animals  roamed  over  the  Mauvaises 
Terres  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  configuration  of  our  present 
continents  was  very  different  from  what  it  now  is.  Europe 
and  Asia  were  then,  in  fact,  no  continent  at  all,  being  repre- 
sented only  by  a  few  islands,  scattered  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
ocean.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  back  to 
the  mountain  ranges,  and  up  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  high  as  Vicksburgh,  was  yet  under  water.  In  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  period  following  the  extermination  of  the  Eocene  Fauna 
of  Nebraska,  the  Alps  have  been  heaved  up  nearly  their  whole 
height;  and  in  Northern  India,  the  whole  Subhimalayan 
range  had  been  elevated." 

So  it  is  that  on  the  Bad  Lands  we  find  the  water-gauge, 
which  marks  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  deluge  which,  if  not  that  of 
of  Noah,  relieves  that  great  phenomenon  from  all  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  has  been  invested  by  the  earlier  skeptics. 

A  deluge  which,  if  not  universal,  was  at  least  extensive 
enough  to  have  submerged  all  the  living  members  of  a  popu- 
lation as  large  and  as  widely  spread  as  that  of  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  not  only  is  possible,  but  is  shown  to  have  actually 
taken  place. 

We  have  corroborating  evidence  as  to  the  seniority  of  the 
American  continent  in  the  coal-formations  which  Kansas  and 
Iowa  exhibit  in  common  with  the  Atlantic  States.    Vegetable 
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life,  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  did  not  begin  nntil  race 
tfter  race  of  extinct  species  of  plants  had  been  buried  in  the 
rallej  of  the  Missonri.  This  is  noticed  by  Agassiz,  in  his 
work  on  Lake  Superior : 

**  It  is  ft  circiimBtailoe  quite  extraordinaiy  ftod  unexpeoted,"  sajs  this  quick  ob- 
■rrer,  "that  the  fossil  plants  of  the  tertiary  bods  of  OeniDgen  resemble  more 
flkMelj  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  at  present  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North- 
America,  than  those  of  anj  other  parts  of  the  world ;  thus  aUowing  us  to  express 
oorrectlj  the  difference  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  by 
Hjing  that  the  present  eastern  American  flora,  and,  I  may  add,  the  fauna  also^ 
hsre  a  more  ancient  character  than  those  of  Europe.  The  plants,  especially  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  growing  in  our  days  in  the  United  States,  are,  as  it  were,  old- 
fitthioned ;  and  the  characteristic  genera  Lagomys,  Chelydra,  and  the  large  Sala- 
manders with  permanent  gills,  that  remind  us  of  the  fossils  of  Oeningcn,  are  at 
least  equally  so;  they  bear  the  marks  of  former  ages.'*  And  on  the  same  point 
Hqgh  Miller  says:  **  Not  only  are  we  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  eastern  continents 
as  the  Old  World,  in  contradistinction  to  the  great  continent  of  the  west,  but  to 
speak  also  of  the  world  before  the  Flood  as  the  Old  World,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
post-diluvian  worid  whidi  succeeded  it.  And  yet  equally,  if  we  receive  the  term 
in  either  of  its  aooeptationa,  is  America  an  older  world  still — an  older  world  than 
that  of  the  eastern  continents— an  older  world,  in  the  fashion  and  type  of  its  pro- 
ductions, than  the  world  before  the  Flood  And  when  the  immigrant  settlor  takes 
ttze  amid  the  deep  backwoods,  to  lay  open  for  the  first  time  what  he  deems  a  new 
qjuntiy,  the  great  trees  that  fSsdl  before  him — the  brushwood  which  he  lope  away 
with  a  sweep  of  his  tool — the  unfamiliar  herbs  which  he  tramples  under  foot — ^the 
lazy-flflh  like  reptile  that  scaree  stirs  out  of  his  path  as  he  descends  to  the  neigh- 
boring creek  to  drink — the  fierce  alligator-like  tortoise,  with  the  large  limbs  and 
■nail  carpace,  that  he  sees  watching  among  the  reeds  for  fish  and  fh)g8,  just  as  he 
fsadftes  the  water — and  the  littie  hare-like  rodent,  without  a  tail,  that  he  startles 
bj  the  way — all  attest,  by  the  antiqueness  of  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast, 
how  old  a  country  the  seemingly  new  one  really  is — a  cuimtry  vastiy  older,  in  type 
at  least  than  that  of  the  antediluvians  and  the  patriarchs,  and  only  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  flourished  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  long  ere  the  appea^ 
anoe  of  man,  and  the  remains  of  whose  perished  productions  we  find  locked  up  in 
the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  or  amid  the  lignites  of  Nassau.  America  is  emphatically 
the  Old  World." 

There  is  an  interesting  question  not  unfamiliar  to  the  natural 
theologian  which  arises  on  this  state  of  facts.  Should  a  skep- 
tic, if  there  had  boon  such  in  those  days,  have  traversed  the 
vast  expanses  of  the  West,  he  might  have  turned  upon  the 
immense  tracks  of  apparently  useless  vegetation  by  which  the 
soil  was  covered,  and  sneeringly  asked,  in  the  spirit  of  some 
of  our  modem  free-thinkers,  what  was  the  use  in  all  tliis  waste 
of  power  ?  "  What  is  there  hero  to  support  life,"  he  might 
cry,  "  even  if  life  should  come  ?    Barley,  maize,  wheat,  rye, 
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rice,  and  the  nutritive  grasses,  where  are  these  ?  Instead  of 
these  come  gigantic  tropical  plants,  throwing  outwards  the 
thick  blades  of  their  inedible  foliage  from  their  coarse  trunks, 
and  countless  hosts  of  pine,  matting,  each  fall,  the  floor  of  the 
earth  with  the  yellow  spires  of  their  summer  leaves.  For 
what  purpose  is  this  ?"  And  yet,  had  he  been  able  to  have 
looked  forward,  he  would  have  seen  this  apparent  waste  of 
power  the  agent  by  which  the  refinement,  the  comfort,  and 
sustenance  of  myriads  to  come  were  to  be  secured.  lie  would 
have  seen  these  gigantic  forests  whose  recesses  were  at  one 
time  traversed  only  by  the  huge  animals  of  the  middle  geolo- 
gical period,  laying  themselves,  tree  after  tree,  down  to  die  in 
graves  where  their  bodies,  in  the  slow  processes  of  ages,  were 
to  be  turned  into  vast  layers  of  bituminous  coal.  From  these 
layers,  deposited  in  fields  which  it  would  take  almost  illimita- 
ble ages  to  exhaust,  he  would  see  issue  the  fuel  which  would 
supply  the  comforts  and  provide  for.  the  necessities  of  a  mighty 
people  by  whom  these  basins  were  afterwards  to  be  inhabited. 
By  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  saw-mill  is 
turned,  into  which  is  floated  lumber  from  the  recesses  of  the 
St.  Croix,  to  be  cut  up  and  shaped  into  wood-work  out  of  which 
are  to  be  built  the  quiet  little  home,  the  neat  school-house,  the 
simple  church  with  which  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  are 
to  be  dotted.  By  it  is  to  be  impelled  the  hardy  little  steam- 
tug  which  penetrates  the  bar-locked  inlets  of  Lake  Superior, 
as  well  as  the  gorgeous  steamer  that  navigates  the  Mississippi 
and  tlie  Missouri.  By  it  the  machinery  is  moved  that  lifla  a 
river  from  its  channel,  carries  it  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  then 
distributes  it  over  a  city  in  streams  so  varied  and  so  appropri- 
ate, that  in  one  place,  while  it  sparkles  in  the  copious  jets  of  a 
public  fountain,  in  another  it  passes  into  the  back-yard  of  the 
court  where  poverty  congregates,  and  supplies  the  current  by 
which  the  washerwoman  makes  her  living,  the  dangers  of  dis- 
ease and  pollution  are  removed,  and  the  cheapest,  and  yet  the 
best  of  drinks,  afforded  to  those  to  whom  a  free  use  of  it  is 
indispensable  to  health,  if  not  to  life. 

There  is  a  groat  deal  in  such  a  patient,  and  yet  such  a  ma- 
jestic, unwinding  of  the  chart  of  Providence  as  tliis,  on  which 
we  can  well  ponder.    The  Son  of  Man  Himself — He  who  was 
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afterwards  to  take  upon  Him  the  very  flesh,  but  alas !  under 
desolate  comfortlessness,  the  comforts  of  which  in  others  He 
was  so  abundantly  to  provide — ^thus  spoke  before  even  the  be- 
ginning of  time  :  "  Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before 
the  hills,  was  I  brought  forth.  While  as  yet  He  had  not  made 
the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the 
world.  When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there  ;  when  He 
set  a  compass  above  the  face  of  the  depth,  when  he  established 
the  clouds  above,  when  He  strengthened  the  foundations  of  the 
deep,  when  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  I 
WAS  wrrii  Him,  as  one  brought  up  wfth  Him;  and  I  was  daily 
His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him  ;  rejoicing  in  the 
habitable  part  of  the  earth  ;  and  my  delights  were  wim  the 

eONS  OF  MEN." 

One  other  theistic  inference  arising  from  the  geological  ex- 
plorations of  the  Bad  Lands,  I  may  be  permitted  to  notice. 
"Every  specimen  as  yet  brought  from  the  Bad  Lands,"  says 
Mr.  Owen,  "  proves  to  be  of  species  that  became  exterminated 
lefore  the  mammoth  and  mastodon  livedo  and  differ  in  their 
specijic  characters^  not  ordy  from  all  living  anim^als^  hut  also 
from  all  fossils  obtained  even  from  cotemporaneous  geological 
formations  elseiohere.^^  In  other  words,  the  Bad  Lands  record 
a  miracle  with  as  sharp  precision  as  do  the  first  cliapter  of 
Genesis,  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  John.  It  is  a  creation,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary process  of  generation,  but  by  a  divine  fiat,  of  a  new 
family  of  living  creatures.  The  calling  of  life  into  the  widow's 
child  was  not  by  any  means  so  violent  a  disruption  of  what 
philosophers  call  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  awakening  of  a  new 
period  of  animal  life  in  the  then  untrodden  bottom  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Lazarus,  rising  from  the  grave,  broke  not  so  much  in 
upon  these  same  laws,  as  the  starting  up  from  his  miry  bed  of 
that  gigantic  hornless  Rhinoceros — the  Rhinoceros  Nebrascen- 
cis  described  by  Dr.  Leidy — who  was  the  Adam  in  the  race, 
whose  last  as  well  as  whose  first  members  now  lie  in  the  eocene 
tertiary  of  the  Bad  Lands.  The  record  of  such  creations  and 
extinctions  as  these  is  the  record  of  miracles,  as  distinguished 
from  history,  which  is  the  record  of  the  working  of  natural 
laws.    The  latter  narrates  the  march  of  second  causes ;  the 
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former,  of  first.  In  this  view  we  have  a  most  complete  refuta- 
tion of  Mr.  Hume's  famous  position,  that  no  human  testimony 
can  prove  a  miracle ;  because  what  is  contrary  to  univeral  ex- 
perience can  not  itself  be  shown  by  substantive  proof.  Hie 
universal  experience  of  man,  as  he  would  argue,  which  estab- 
lished the  uniformity  of  animal  generation,  would  exclude  the 
reception  of  any  evidence  whatever  of  a  creation  by  a  direct 
divine  interposition.  But  this  is  as  if  an  insect  whose  term  of 
life  is  a  moment,  and  the  history  of  whose  race  occupied  but 
half  a  day,  should  declare  that  the  clock  whose  ticking  sounds 
so  sonorously  in  his  tiny  ears,  and  which  from  the  memory  of 
his  remotest  ancestors  never  ceased  to  strike  in  the  same  equal 
beats,  is  an  institution  of  perpetual  existence,  any  deviation  in 
whose  course  no  evidence  can  be  received  to  prove.  Tell  him 
that  at  some  remote  period  that  clock  was  wound  up  by  extrinsic 
power,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  such  a  winding-up  is  contrary 
to  all  insect  experience,  and  that  he  will  hear  nothing  to 
prove  it 

Now,  while  human  history  details  the  ticking  and  move- 
ments of  the  clock,  as  moved  by  its  inner  machinery,  the  geo- 
logical record  notes  its  windings-up.  It  presents  to  us,  not  the 
details  of  intermediate  life,  but  the  epochs  of  successive  cre- 
ations and  extinctions.  It  shows  us  the  shadow  of  that  august 
Presence  as,  from  the  secret  chamber  of  His  eternal  purposes, 
He  passed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  create  a  new  race  in 
place  of  one  that  has  run  its  course.  We  can  watch  the  awful 
solitude  that  pervaded  what  was  then  all  that  existed  of  the 
new,  busy  continent  of  North- America.  Of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  then  sole  vestiges  were  a  few  islands  rising  above  the  level 
of  a  vast  and  surging  sea.  The  Alps  were  still  but  low  pro- 
montories, and  the  now  fiery  head  of  Etna,  not  yet  deserted  by 
the  waters  which  washed  into  its  crater,  had  not  commenced 
to  bum.  The  main  land  of  North- America  stopped  at  the 
East  with  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  waters  penetrated  north- 
wards into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  It  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  that  life, 
in  this  early  tertiary  period,  fii.t  broke.  There,  in  the  raxJ 
vegetation  of  the  river-bottom,  and  under  the  shade  of  mam- 
moth trees,  among  swamps  from  which  rose  upwards  in  all 
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their  coarse  strength  obelisk-like  reeds,  or  terraces  covered 
with  immense  cone-bearing  trees,  and  with  forests  of  ferns — 
there,  with  canines  adapted  to  seize  upon  the  fish  with  which 
the  waters  were  filled,  and  grinding  teeth,  like  the  elk,  only 
vastly  larger,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  huge  vegetation,  strode 
die  Oreodon,  a  creature  of  an  order  between  which  and  all 
others,  a  definite  chasm  exists,  which  nothing  but  a  new  cre- 
ative power  could  have  passed.  There  were  to  be  seen  mam- 
malia of  the  pachydermal  tribe,  twenty  feet  in  length  and  ten 
in  height,  with  massive  scales  on  their  backs,  and  jaws  five 
feet  long,  armed  with  teeth  for  grinding  and  cutting  flesh  and 
bone  as  well  as  for  chewing  cud.  There,  on  the  semi-aqueous 
earth,  gifted  with  amphibious  parts,  which  even  now  make  the 
acute  mind  of  Dr.  Leidy  to  hesitate  as  to  the  order  to  which 
they  really  belonged,  waddled  or  wallowed  huge  turtles,  (Tes- 
tado  Nebrascencis,  Leidy ^  the  remains  of  some  of  which  weigh 
more  than  a  ton. 

All  of  these  species,  with  their  cotemporaries,  preserve  their 
individuality  complete  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
fossil  history.  They  are  identical  with  nothing  else,  either  be- 
fore or  after.  They  begin  with  all  their  idiosyncrasies  entire, 
and  they  end  with  them  such.  The  last  individual  buried  in 
this  tertiary  grave  has  the  same  features  as  the  first ;  but  neither 
of  them  is  the  same  as  any  thing  else.  There  is  no  intei^ 
mediate  stage,  showing  how  they  developed  out  of  some 
prior  and  simpler  condition  of  animal  life,  or  afl;erwards  ma- 
tured into  something  riper  and  more  complex.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  leap  with  their  individuality  complete,  into  exist- 
ence, and  leap,  with  their  individuality  in  like  manner  com- 
plete, out  of  it.    It  is  the  sharp  and  clear  fiat:  "And  God 

MADE  THE  BEAST  OF  TIIE  EARTH  AFTER  mS  KIND."      It  is  the  histOry 

of  a  miracle  engraven  by  the  divine  hand  upon  the  perpetual 
rocks. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  one  other  error  which 
these  fossils  confute — the  theory  of  physiological  development 
8o  wildly  flung  out  by  Dr.  Oken,  as  well  as  that  more  artftilly 
propounded  by  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation.  No 
lineage  through  prior  eras  can  be  traced  for  the  manmialia  of 
Nebraska.    None  of  them,  or  no  approaches  to  them,  have  a 
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place  in  the  secondary  period  of  the  geologists.  When  God 
created  them,  to  use  the  strong  image  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
He  threw  away  the  die.  TJie  race  was  formed  on  a  mould  by 
itself.  "  There  is  nothing,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  Agassiz, 
when  applied  to  another  class,  "  like  parental  descent  connect- 
ing tliem,  (the  several  periods.)  The  fishes  of  the  PalaK)zoic 
age  are  in  no  respect  tlie  ancestors  of  the  reptiles  of  the  second- 
ary age,  nor  does  man  descend  from  the  mammals  which  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  tertiary  age.  The  link  by  which  they  are 
connected  is  of  a  higher  and  immaterial  nature ;  and  their  con- 
nection is  to  be  sought  in  the  view  of  the  Creator  himself." 

Of  the  continuity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  identity  of  the 
several  families  of  the  Nebraska  mammalia,  the  perceptive 
sagacity  of  Dr.  Leidy  has  furnished  us  with  several  illustra- 
tions which  meet  the  only  objection  which  can  be  urged  to  the 
theory  of  miraculous  creation.  In  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska 
lie,  not  occasional  specimens  of  animals  swept  there  by  some 
great  estuary,  but  the  remains  of  an  entire  race.  They  form 
the  family  burying-ground  of  the  early  eocene  tertiary.  There 
is  to  be  traced  in  their  full  delicacy  all  the  modulations  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  from  maturity  to  old  age.  They  ven- 
ture to  all  the  limits  of  family  variation,  but  they  never  ven- 
ture out  of  it.  The  cub  and  the  dam,  the  infant  and  the  adult, 
the  young  rhinoceros,  scarce  able  to  sprawl  on  the  ground,  and 
the  aged  parent,  hardly  strong  enough  on  its  crooked  legs  to 
support  the  weight  of  its  armor-clad  back,  all  lie  side  by  side 
in  this  vast  mammal  cemetery.  And  now,  through  the  skill 
of  the  comparative  anatomist,  we  have  not  only  the  picture  of 
the  individual,  but  the  picture  of  the  family  group,  of  young 
and  old,  infant  and  parent,  as  they  collect  in  the  soft  soil  of 
the  bottom  of  this  ancient  valley.  Thus,  of  a  single  animal, 
the  Rhinoceros  Nebrascensis,  Dr.  Leidy  gives  us  the  plates  of 
portions  of  no  less  than  twelve  different  individuals.  We  have 
the  "adult,"  and  the  "nearly  adult,"  the  "very  old,"  the  "very 
young,"  the  "male,"  and  the  "female,"  as  they  browsed  some- 
times on  the  club  ferns  of  the  bluffs,  or  pursued  their  fishy 
prey  below.  We  can  draw,  therefore,  from  these  explorations 
of  the  Bad  Lands,  more  than  one  important  truth.  We  can 
learn,  that  the  graveyard  into  which  we  enter,  contains  the 
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remains  not  of  stray  individuals  only,  but  of  all  cotemporane- 
ous  creation.  We  learn  that  the  members  of  this  creation  are 
united  by  no  lineage  with  periods  that  precede  and  follow 
tbem.  We  learn,  that  so  skillful  is  the  art  of  the  comparative 
anatomist,  that  he  is  now  able  to  distinguish  between  even  the 
phases  of  sex  and  age,  and  d  fortiori  would  be  capable  of  trac- 
ing the  deviation  into  a  new  species.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
material  to  act  upon,  and  the  power  to  act.  And  then,  with 
this  power,  and  this  subject  matter,  when  we  lift  the  curtain, 
and  gaze  upon  this  wonderful  gallery  of  geological  scriptures, 
there  opens  upon  us  not  merely  the  written  truth  that  God  cre- 
ated each  living  thing  after  its  kind,  but  the  august  reality  of 
creation  itself,  begun,  continued,  and  closed  by  the  great  First 
Cause  in  person. 


FOREIGN     INTELLIGENCE. 


Great  Britain. — As  the  Dcnison  case  was  not  to  come  on  till  Dec.  4,  and 
PaHi anient  met  only  on  Dec.  'J,  our  present  quarter's  report  is  miscelluneouA 
in  its  character.  This  is  no  evidence  of  want  of  prosperity  in  a  churcli,  for 
frequently  the  happiest  times  have  been  those  which  furnish  little  material 
to  the  historian,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  the  past  term  rich  results  have 
followed  the  quiet  teachings  of  the  truth  in  many  a  thronged  city  church, 
and  many  a  retired  parish.  There  seems,  however,  a  breathing  time,  the 
exciting  polemical  questions  do  not  now  force  those  who  agree  in  most 
points,  to  a  controversy  on  one  ;  there  is  more  tolerance,  therefore,  and  more 
resting  on  the  true  weapon,  the  preaching  of  the  truth.  Govenimeut  is 
firmly  cstablishe<l,  the  high  places  will  probably  continue  to  be  filled  with 
men  of  the  best  and  truest  church  stamp,  (though  stigmatized  as  *'no 
churchmen,"  by  those  who  look  towards  Rome,  and  are  soon  to  become  that 
which  they  call  others,)  evangelical  preaching  is  making  its  mark,  as  it  al- 
ways mu?t,  and,  if  we  exce})t  the  15ishop  of  Oxford,  only  a  small  semi-Rom- 
anist clique  i.s  exciting  remark,  those  faithless  men  who  surround  the 
Union  as  their  organ,  and  whose  Romish  tendencies  and  extravagancies 
have  been  manfully  and  boldly  denounced  even  by  the  lligh-Church  Eng- 
Ikh  Churchman. 

Vol.  v.— 7 
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The  action  of  ih^  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  we  refer,  is  in  the  Eynsham 
church  case,  noticed  in  our  last  Mr.  Brickncll  resolved  not  to  prosecute 
an  appeal  from  the  Consistorial  Court  of  the  Diocese,  but  to  remove  the 
communion-table  during  divine  service  to  its  proper  place.  It  is  stated  by 
the  Record  that  at  his  visitation  the  movemepts  of  this  "  ambulatory  table" 
were  formally  objected  to  by  the  Bishop,  who  called  upon  the  churchwardens 
to  resist  "  by  force  if  necessary."  The  Bishop  in  his  charge  alluded  to  the 
late  decision  in  the  church  millinery  cases ;  he  singled  out  that  part  which 
allows  a  credence  tabic,  (and,  it  is  stated,  he  will  require  its  introduction 
into  every  church  in  his  diocese,)  and  for  consistency's  sake,  wo  presume, 
also  referred  to  that  on  coverings  for  the  table.  But  he  omitted  any  men- 
tion of  that  part  which  so  decidedly  gives  the  doctrinal  character  to  the  de- 
cision, the  sweeping  away  the  so-called  "  altars,"  and  replacing  them  by 
Protestant  "  tables." 

The  condition  of  India  has  called  forth  meetings  in  great  number,  given 
occasion  to  special  religious  services,  and  drawn  out  contributions  to  a  very 
large  amount  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  recently  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
clergy  and  non-conformist  ministers,  and  the  lay  officers  of  churches  and 
chapels,  to  meet  in  reference  to  a  service  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  so  coolly 
received  on  account  of  the  joint  invitation,  that  the  subject  was  dropped. 
This  does  not  speak  much  for  the  prospect  there  of  Christian  concord.  Oct 
7th  was  observed,  by  royal  order,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  invited  to  preach  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  there  was  collected 
a  crowd  of  over  20,000.  An  organ  of  the  company  claims  this  number  as 
in  favor  of  the  Palace  being  opened  ^*  on  those  days  appropriated  to  rest  and 
devotion,"  and,  if  not  meant  as  a  wedge  by  those  who  invited  him,  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Spurgeon^s  preaching  there  has  been  used  as  such. 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  has  been  created  Baron  Ebury,  and  Mr.  Macaulay 
a  Baron. 

The  Exeter  Ilall  Sunday  services  were  announced  to  continue  from  Nov. 
8  to  Jan.  24,  but  were  suspended  on  account  of  the  prohibition  of  Mr.  A.  0. 
Edouart,  incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which  Exeter  Hall  happens  to  be  situ- 
ated. It  is  preposterous  to  lay  down  metes  and  bounds  to  apply  in  such 
cases,  and  to  give  such  power  to  petty  clergymen  in  such  a  crowded  hive  aa 
London,  and  one  too  unhappily  so  needing  the  Gospel.  A  number  of  Dis- 
senting ministers  were  to  preach,  not  being  so  hampered,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  they  use  the  Litany,  with  a  slight  addition,  an  instance  of  good 
taste  and  feeling  creditable  to  them. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  commenced  a  series  of  special  services  at  Beth- 
nal  Green,  aided  by  other  clergy.  His  address,  announcing  them,  is  noble, 
and  the  movement  is  such  as  a  Christian  Bishop  should  be  concerned  in. 
We  may  be  deeply  thankful  that  London  has  so  admirable  a  Bishop. 

It  has  been  unanimously  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  the 
usage  which  gives  to  the  Crown  the  presentation  to  a  benefice,  vacant  by 
the  appointment  of  the  incumbent  to  an  English  or  Irish  bishopric,  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  that  to  a  colonial  one. 
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Several  harrest  homes  have  been  held  of  late.  At  East-Brent,  *'  a  band 
attended,  to  which  the  lads  and  lasses  of  East-Brent  danced  till  a  late  hour 
in  the  meadows  surrounding  the  vicarage."  So  much  for  Archdeacon  Dcni- 
gDn's  home !  At  one  which  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  one  which  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  attended,  affairs  were  properly  conducted. 

A  petition,  headed  by  Mr.  Keble,  has  been  presented  to  Sir  G.  Grey, 
asking  Her  Majesty  to  withhold  her  order  in  council  as  to  the  new  Divorce 
Bill,  until  Parliament  had  an  opportunity  to  amend  it     It  is  said  to  be 
signed  by  8000  or  9000  persons,  of  which  3000  are  clergy.     The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  does  not  approve  of  the  movement,  though  opposed  to  the  bilJ. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
Principal  of  Knellcr  Hall,  has  been  elected  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School, 
in  place  of  Dr.  Goulbum. 

The  Nightingale  Fund,  amounting  to  £41,861  7«.  4^.,  (since  augmented  by 
other  subscriptions,)  has  been  paid  to  trustees  appointed  by  her,  but  her 
health  has  prevented  her  applying  it  to  its  object — an  institution  for  the 
training,  sustenance,  and  protection  of  nurses  and  hospital  attendants. 

Two  disgraceful  affairs  have  recently  occurred,  on  all  the  details  of  which 
it  is  not  needful  to  enter.  The  one  was  at  a  Welsh  church,  where,  after  the 
Incumbent  had  handed  the  bread  in  the  communion  to  a  clergyman,  who 
was  his  own  guest,  the  curate,  Mr.  Davies,  said  to  be  a  Tractarian,  who  fol- 
lowed with  the  wine,  refused  to  give  it  to  him,  and  various  proceedings  have 
oocurred  since,  grounded  on  this  rude  and  presumptuous  act,  in  which  Dr. 
Short,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  appeared  not  over  willing  to  have  an  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  other,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nealc,  AVarden  of  Sackvillc  College,  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  ultra  of  Tractarians,  was  the  central  figiire,  and  the 
difficulty  occurred  at  a  funeral  of  one  of  a  *'  sisterhood,"  which  he  had 
established.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  blame,  or  say  whether  any  more  at- 
taches in  this  case  to  him  than  following  his  own  disloyal  system  out  with 
a  pertinacity,  and  regardless  of  obstacles,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  mi- 
serable school.  His  name  and  proceedings,  however,  attracted  a  mob,  who 
treated  the  sisters  and  himself  roughly,  and  the  matter  has  gotten  into  the 
papers,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  has  withdrawn  his  countenance  from 
"the  sisterhood."  Comment  on  both  these  transactions  is  needless.  Men 
who  are  .so  disloyal  to  the  Church,  and  so  mentally  or  morally  blinded,  as 
not  to  sec  the  dishonesty  of  their  course,  can  not  surprise  us  if  they  fail  in 
politeness  or  propriety. 

Dr.  Pusey's  work,  entitled,  The  CounciU  of  the  Churchy  etc.,  has  been 
published  ;  also  Dr.  Livingstone's  expected  work.  The  hitter  has  been  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  Edinburgh  and  Dundee.  In  acknowledging  the 
Utter,  Dr.  L.  stated  that  he  had  been  led  to  give  himself  to  the  missionary 
cause  by  reading  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  of  Broughty  Ferry,  on  TlU 
Philosophy  of  a  Future  State, 

The  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  have  elected 
Bishop  Terrot  Primus,  in  place  of  Bishop  Skinner. 
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A  monument  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  has  been  erected  in  his  pariah 
church. 

The  deaths  of  Richard  Flockart,  the  well-known  street-preacher,  in  hia 
80th  year,  Dr.  Foulkcs,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Dr.  Bliss,  IMncipal  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  Canon  Townscnd,  editor  of  two  editions  of  the 
Bible,  arranged  in  historical  and  chronological  order,  an  dDr.  Mac&rlane, 
Principal  of  Glasgow  University,  are  announced. 

Ireland. — Riots  have  oc<!urred  at  Belfast,  in  connection  with  open-air 
preaching,  into  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  needless  to  enter.  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  proceed  against  the  two  Romish  who  figured  in  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Mayo  election  committee.  Dr.  Russell  has  been  elected 
President  of  Maynooth. 

Colonial,  Etc. — ^The  following  interesting  announcement  has  been  made 
in  reference  to  Church  extension,  in  New-Zealand.  Three  new  Bishoprics 
arc  to  be  established  there,  in  addition  to  that  so  called,  and  that  of  Christ 
Church.  New-Zealand  is  to  be  an  independent  Episcopal  province.  Bishop 
Selwyn  being  its  Metropolitan.  The  three  new  Bishoprics  are  to  bo  Well- 
ington, Nelson,  and  Tauranga,  (a  Maori  district)  To  the  first.  Archdeacon 
Hadfield;  to  the  second,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Ilobhousc,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  St 
Pcter's-in-the-East,  Oxford ;  and  to  the  third,  Archdeacon  Willij[>ms. 

Two  colonial  Bishops  have  been  consecrated  in  the  private  chapel  of 
Lambeth  Palace ;  Mr.  Bowcn,  as  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  Sept  21st,  and 
our  neighbor.  Dr.  Cronyn,  as  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Huron,  on  Oct  28. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  one  of  the  consccrators  in  both  cases, 
together  with,  in  the  former  case,  the  Bishops  of  Peterborough  and  Victoria 
and  in  the  latter,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Sierra 
Leone.  The  sermons  were  preached  respectively  by  the  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Gribble,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Whitechapel,  and  the  Rev.  Ha- 
milton Verschoyle,  of  Dublin. 

The  Bishop  of  Antigua,  Dr.  DavL««,  has  died,  aged  70,  and  is  to  bo  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Rigaud,  Headmaster  of  Ipswich  School. 

Delhi  has  at  last  fallen,  and  affairs  look  better  in  India.  General  Have- 
lock,  whose  achievements  there  have  suddenly  made  his  name  famous,  is  an 
earnest  Christian,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Marshman,  the  Serampor  Baptist  missionary. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
have  stated  their  readiness  to  receive  and  apply  funds  for  memorial  churches 
at  Delhi  and  Cawnpore.  A  meeting  was  held  on  Nov.  26th,  in  favor  of  tho 
missions  of  the  Society,  and  the  Secretary  announced  its  intention  to  double, 
at  least,  the  number  of  its  European  missionaries  in  India,  and  to  promote 
the  education,  training,  and  ordination  of  the  more  advanced  native  con- 
verts; to  found  new,  and  strengthen  old  missions,  and  to  press  on  the  In- 
dian Government  tho  urgent  necessity  for  the  subdivision  of  the  dioceses  of 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  especially  to  insist  on  the  desirableness  of  three 
new  ones,  for  the  Punjaub,  the  North-Westcm  Provinces  and  Tinnevelly. 
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The  former  residence  of  Henry  Martin,  in  Bengal,  has  been  turned  into  a 
distillery.  The  splendid  Banian  tree,  where  he  used  to  spend  houi-s  in 
prayer,  is  transformed  into  a  cooper's  shop. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  answer  to  the  protest  against  the  Dio- 
cesan Synod  at  Capetown,  says,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of 
such  a  Synod  which  legally  falls  under  his  cognizance. 

The  Sultan  has  recently  giyen  a  vast  edifice  for  a  hospital,  at  Tripoli,  to 
the  Sisters  of  Charity'  of  St.  Joseph,  and  has  granted  a  firman  for  a  new 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Benzazi. 

The  Continent- — The  municipal  elections  in  Belgium  have  given  an 
oycrwhelming  majority  for  the  liberal  party ;  and  M.  de  Decker  and  his 
Cabinet,  who  introduced  the  obnoxious  Charitable  Institutions  bill,  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  late  riots  occurred,  have  resigned,  and  a  new  minis- 
tzy  has  been  formed,  from  which  the  Romanists  have  little  to  hope. 

The  Evangelical  Conference,  at  Berlin,  was  held  Sept.  9th ;  the  King  of 
Prussia  received  the  members  at  Potsdam.  An  evidence  of  narrow  spirit 
has  been  given  in  the  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  raised  by  the  friendly  greeting 
of  Tyr.  d'Aubigne  and  Chevah'er  Bunsen. 

The  Swedish  Diet  has  rejected  the  Religious  Liberty  Bill,  after  seven  days* 
energetic  debate.  The  orders  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  peasants  voted 
against  it,  that  of  the  citizens  (the  bourgeoisie)  for  it. 

There  is  in  Sweden  a  I^adies*  Bible  Society,  which  presents  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  to  every  newly-married  couple. 

On  July  26tli,  the  Luther  monument,  a  simple  column,  erected  by  the 
Dake  of  Meiningcn,  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  was  inaugurated.  It  is  meant 
to  commemonite  the  capture  of  Luther  by  the  friendly  hands  of  the  servants 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  he  having  been  then  taken  to  the  Wart- 
burg.     Luther's  **  Ein  fcste  Burg  ist  unser  (iott,"  was  sung  on  the  occasion- 

Per  contra^  the  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  been  inaugurated 
at  Rome.  "  The  Pope  afterwards  admitted  the  Ambassador  (Spanish)  and 
his  household  to  the  honor  of  kissing  his  slipper.^* 
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CHURCH    EVENTS. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Qromllsh,  John, 
■tch,  John  F., 
0«tx,  H.  8., 
Gorham,  Wm.  0., 
Loop,  Charles  F., 
Harsh,  Ilenry, 
Morrison, 
Pyne, 

Randall,  H.  0., 
Robinson,  J.  D., 
Bhipman,  Jacob  8., 
Spencer,  Charles  8., 
Stow,  WiUiam, 
Van  Antwerp,  A.  R. 


BUhop. 

A.  Potter, 

Upfold, 

A.  Potter, 

De  Lancey, 

Hawks, 

H.  Potter, 

WhittlDgham, 
t( 

Williams, 
tt 

De  Lancej, 
WhittlDgham, 
Clark, 
,  De  Lancej, 


DEACOK& 
Time. 

October    6,  1357, 

Sept.    88,1857, 


Sept.    29, 
Dec.    20, 

(I  u 


Oct. 

44 


14 

80, 
Sept.    28, 
20, 
8. 
28, 


44 
44 
<4 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Plac€. 
St.  Peter's,  BlairsriUe,  Pa. 
St.  James*,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
St.  Paulas,  Chester,  Pa. 
St.  Peter's,  Auburn,  W.  N.  Y. 

,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

Intercession,  Carmansrille,  N.  T. 
St.  John's,  Washington,  D.  O. 


44 


44 


44 


Barten,  Rer.  Otto  S., 

Byllesbj,  Rot. 

Chittenden,  Rer.  R.  L., 
Coleman,  Rct.  T.  K., 
Dalrymple,  Rer.  8.  B., 
Dresser,  Rer.  D.  W., 
Drnmm,  Rer.  Thomas, 
Latane,  ReT.  J.  A., 
McClure,  Rer.  B., 
Mitchell,  Rer.  W.  A., 
Nowlin,  Rer.  R.  W., 
Purriance,  Rer.  Chas., 
Williams,  Rer.  Pelham, 
Wilbnm,  Rer.  Sidney, 


Name. 


PRIESTS. 

BUhop.  Time. 

H.  Potter,  Nor.  8, 1357, 

A.Potter,  Sept.  28,  " 

Whitehouse,  Not.  11,  '* 

WhIttingham,Sept.  20,  " 

A.Potter,  Nor.  29,  " 

Whitehouse,  Oct.  21,  " 

A.  Potter,  Dec  6,  »* 

Meade,  Oct.  19,  " 

HcCoskry,  Nor.  18,  " 

Doane,  Sept.  20, 

Heade,  Nor.  2, 

H.  Potter,  "  8, 

Burgess,  Sept.  23,  " 

Smith,  Oct  18,  " 


44 


44 


44 


St.  James*,  Poquetannock,  Ct. 

St.  Hichael's,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

St.  Peter's,  Auburn,  W.  N.  Y. 

Mount  CaiTarj  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Christ  Ch.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

St.  Peter's,  Auburn,  W.  N.  Y. 


Place. 
Christ,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

,  MinersTille,  Pa. 

Trinity  Church,  Chicago,  HI. 

Mount  CalTary  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  Paul's,  Lock  Haren,  Pa. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Peoria,  HI. 

Trinity  Church,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Christ  Church,  Charlottesrille,  Va. 

Christ,  Adrian,  Mich. 

St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

St.  Hark's,  New-Glasgow,  Va. 

Christ,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St  Philip's,  Wiscasset,  He. 

Ascension,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


Bitihop. 
A.  Potter, 
H.  W.  Lee, 
Doane, 


Hope  Church, 

Christ  Church, 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  A.  Potter, 

St.  Paul's,  Whitehouse, 

8t  Paul's,  De  Lancey, 

Christ  Church,  H.  Potter, 


44 
44 
44 


44 


44 


44 


St.  John's,  Whitehouse, 

Christ,  A.  Lee, 

Trinity,  Johns, 

St.  John's  Free  Church,  Williams, 
St.  Paul's  His.  Chapel,  *' 


Time. 
Sept.  24,1857, 
9, 
17, 
22, 
Oct.     11,    " 
"       14, 
"       22, 
20, 
Not.    15,    " 
Dec.     18, 
Nor.    29, 
Dec.      9, 
10, 


4t 


44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
4t 


Place. 
St.  Ciair,  Pa. 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 
Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Lower  Merion,  Pa. 
ManhatUn,  111. 
Oxford,  W.  N.  Y. 
OreenTiile,  N.  Y. 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Kewanee,  Hi. 
Delaware  City,  Del. 
Washington,  Rappahannock,  Ya. 
New-llaren,  Ct. 


ti 
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DEATHS. 

The  ReT.  John  M.  CnEVEBS,  Rector  of  Ilungars  Parish,  Eastville,  Ya., 
died  at  his  residence,  Sunday,  September  27,  1857.  Mr.  Chevers  was  a 
joung  man  of  much  promise,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  his  Mastcr^s  work. 
His  death  will  bo  deeply  mourned  by  a  largo  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

The  Rev.  H.  II.  IIolcomb  died  at  Cavalla,  in  Africa,  in  June,  1857.  The 
Catalla  Mc^i$enger  says : 

"  Of  our  departed  brothcr^s  history  previous  to  his  connection  with  the 
Mission,  we  know  but  little.  A  native  of  East- Windsor,  Ct.,  ho  had 
passed  several  years  in  Washington,  D.  C,  before  entering  tlio  Theological 
Seminary  near  Alexandria.  In  that  Institution  he  passed,  we  think, 
through  the  full  three  years*  course.  Ho  landed  at  Cape  Falmas  on  the  13th 
of  Juno  of  last  year,  just  one  year  before  his  death. 

**  His  short  missionary  career  was  passed  at  Cavalla,  where  his  modest, 
unassuming  manner  and  great  kindness,  endeared  him  to  all  the  members 
of  the  mission  family.  He  took  an  active  part  in  preaching  amongst  the 
natives,  and  in  all  duties  assigned  him.  Though  always  desirous  to  do 
good,  it  was  after  his  first  attack  of  sickness,  that  his  piety  appeared  to  as- 
same  a  deeper  tone.  He  arose  from  his  bed  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
mercies — with  earnest  resolves  to  live  to  his  glory.  Those  who  heard  it,  will 
long  remember  the  devoted,  Christ-loving  spirit  pervading  his  first  English 
sermon,  preached  in  his  turn,  on  Thursday  evening,  after  his  recovery. 
When  his  last  sickness  came,  resignation  and  happiness  were  the  pervading 
features  of  his  experience.  Though  he  did  not  seem  to  anticipate  a  fatdl 
termination  of  his  disease,  he  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as  entirely  re- 
Mgned  to  (Tod's  will.  And  on  one  occasion,  while  wo  were  talking  to  him, 
he  said :  *  I  am  so  happy.'  On  the  day  of  his  death,  while  the  doctor  was 
Htting  with  him,  he  sang  two  verses  of  liishop  lleber*s  missionary  hymn. 
And  in  the  evening,  about  7  o'clock,  observing  his  restlessness,  we  sang  his 
favorite  chorus : 

•  Oh  I  heaven,  sweet  heaven ! 
Home  of  the  blest, 
How  I  long  to  bo  tliero, 
In  its  glories  to  share, 
And  to  lean  on  Jesus's  breast;' 

with  the  hymn,  *  AVhcn  I  can  read  my  title  clear,'  etc.  He  at  once  joined 
in  the  hymn,  evidently  enjoying  it  How  little  did  any  think,  that  in  less 
than  one  hour  more,  he  would  be  realizing  that  blessed  rest  in  Jesus'  breast 
for  which  his  soul  was  longing !     But  so  the  Saviour  had  appointed." 

The  Rev.  Cuaules  H.  Disbrow  died  in  October,  at  Murfreesboro',  North- 
Carolina. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Bours,  Rector  of  St  John's  Church,  Jacksonville,  Ala., 
died  in  October,  1857. 

The  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware,  departed  this 
life  on  Monday,  November  8,  1857.  We  take  the  following  notice  of  him 
from  one  of  our  church  papers : 

"  The  memory  of  the  Jiut  If  blessed.*' 

"  The  Church  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  faithful  missionaries  in 
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the  removal  from  his  earthly  labors  of  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Delaware.  Mr.  Cadle  will  be  remembered  as  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  mission  amonp  the  Oneida  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  LaJce  Michi- 
gan, at  the  out«^et  of  our  missionary  efforts.  He  prepared  for  the  ministry 
under  the  oversight  of  the  late  Bishop  Hobart,  of  New- York,  by  whom  he 
was  ordained.  His  whole  life  has  since  been  given  with  singleness  of  eye 
and  heart  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist  and  a  pastor.  None  who  knew  him 
could  mistake  the  man.  His  character  was  transparent,  and  Christian  love 
and  holiness  shone  brightly  in  his  whole  deportment  He  was  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile. 

"In  1853,  Mr.  Cadle  took  charge  of  the  churches  at  Seaford,  Laurel  and 
vicinity,  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware.  In  this  extensive  and  arduous  field 
his  labors  were  unwearied.  His  holy  life  and  kindliness  of  spirit,  his  in- 
terest in  the  young,  and  his  assiduous  attentions  to  the  sick  and  the  be- 
reaved, won  for  him  universal  regard.  In  his  intercourse  with  others,  Mr. 
Cadle  was  eminently  the  Christian  gentleman.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  fer- 
vent and  impressive;  shunning  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Cod; 
as  a  pastor,  he  was  affectionate  .and  earnest  The  sentiment  of  veneration 
and  esteem  for  his  character  was  not  confmed  to  the  people  of  his  own 
charge,  but  was  shared  by  the  whole  community  in  which  he  resided,  and 
was  testified  by  the  assemblage  of  sincere  mourners  at  his  funeral. 

**  On  the  29th  October  last,  Mr.  Cadle  accompanied  his  Bishop  to  visit  a 
new  parish  which  he  had  organized  in  Little  Creek  Hundred,  where  the 
erection  of  a  small  fi'ame  church  had  been  just  commenced.  Perceiving  that 
he  was  by  no  means  well,  the  Bishop  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  ex- 
posing himself,  but  his  heart  was  so  greatly  set  on  the  excursion,  that  re- 
monstrance was  unheeded.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  30th,  he  was  too 
unwell  to  rise,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  fever.  His  illness  prevented  his 
return  to  his  own  home,  and  he  was  kindly  watched  over  at  the  house  of 
Isaac  Giles,  Esq.,  where  he  had  been  taken  sick.  His  disease  did  not  ap- 
pear at  first  alarming,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  assumed  a  more 
serious  character,  and  he  sank  rapidly.  His  sister  was  summoned  from 
New-York,  and  arrived  in  time  to  soothe  his  closing  hours.  His  last  end 
was  peace — his  dying  words :  *  The  blood  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all 
things.* 

*'The  funeral  services  were  conducted  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Seaford,  on 
Wednesday,  the  10th,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  McKim,  AVright,  and  Martin,  of 
Sussex  county,  an  impressive  discourse  being  delivered  by  the  first-named 
gentleman,  to  a  very  numerous  and  deeply  affected  congregation. 

"Although  the  affectionate  persuasions  of  this  faithful  man  will  no  more 
bo  heard  from  the  pulpit,  nor  his  smile  cheer  the  domestic  circle,  his  imago 
will  be  fondly  cherished  in  many  hearts ;  and  in  the  lessons  which  ho 
taught  and  the  memory  of  his  benevolent,  unspotted  life,  *  he  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.*  A.  L." 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Wheeleii  died  at  Grafton,  0.,  December  4,  1857,  in 
the  Y9th  year  of  his  age.     The  following  notice  of  him  we  take  from  the 
Western  E2nsco2taUan  : 

"The  deceased  was  remarkable  for  strength  of  character  and  fidelity  of 
purpose.  His  life,  since  the  attainment  of  manhood,  from  which  period  he 
dated  his  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  the  regeneration  of  his 
soul  by  the  Holy  (ihost,  was  a  continued  tenn  of  service  to  the  glory  of  his 
Redeemer.  He  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  preaching  the  Ciosi»el  as  a 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  but  about  the  year  1839  his  views 
on  the  polity  of  the  Church  having,  after  studious  search,  undergone  a 
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change,  he  applied  to  the  present  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  for  ordina- 
tioD.  He  was  duly  admitted  to  the  order  of  Deacons  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, and  shortly  after,  fully  ordained  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  which  he  labored  till  the  ^car  1852,  when  his  constitution 
being  impaired,  he  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  superannuated  clergy  of 
the  Diocese. 

*'  His  end,  sudden  at  the  last,  was  marked  by  much  patient  endurance. 
His  mind  with  brief  exceptions  of  delirium,  was,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
preserved  clear  to  the  last,  and  his  consolation  was  the  contemplation  of 
that  crown  of  righteousness  which  his  Redeemer  has  freely  bestowed  on 
him. 

" '  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.'  '* 


DIOCESAX    INTELLIGENCE. 

Hew*York.— From  the  Journal  of  the  last  Conyention  we  gather  the 
following  statistics : 

Clergymen  canonically  n\>?i«lent, 315 

Cliurches  and  chapels, 272 

Ordinatious :  Deacons,  14 ;  Priest/?,  2. 16 

Gergymen  received  into  Diocese, 23 

da         tniusferred. 21 

do.         instituted, 3 

do.          docoasod, 2 

Clmrclics  and  chiii)el.s  consecrated, 5 

Corner-stones  laid, 4 

Xcw  Parishes  admitted. 2 

BapiisDia,  (adults,  G21 ;  infants,  480S.) 5,519 

Confinned,  (on  1C4  occasions,) 2,216 

}f  arriages, 1 ,495 

Burials, 2,313 

Catechigmfs 17,8G3 

Catechi.st5, 1,996 

Communicants  admitted, 1,834 

do.  present  number, 21,256 

Collections,  canonical : 

Episcopal  Fund,  from   ;JG  churches, $265  06 

Education    do.       "      58         '        601  46 

Diocesan      do.       "    132        *•         2,020  65 

Missionary  do.       "    171        "         7,352  81 

Aged  and  InC  Clor.      140        "         4,727  55 

14,907  53 
Other  objects, 323,646  50 

ToUl,  from  208  reports,  $338,614  03 

From  sixty-two  parishes  no  reports  were  received. 
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Trinity  Clmroh. — ^Thc  following  statistics  of  this  Parish,  taken  from  the 
Journal,  will  be  of  interest 

TBiNrrv  Church,  New-  York,  including  SL  PauTs,  St,  John\  and  Trinity 
Chapels  ;  the  Rev.  William  Berrian,  DD.,  Rector ;  the  Rev.  E.  Y.  Higbeb, 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  B.  I.  Haight,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hobart,  D.D.,  the  Rer. 
S.  n.  Weston,  the  Rev.  F.Vinton,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  F.  Ogilby,  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Young,  and  the  kev.  M.  Dix,  Assistant  Ministers. 

Baptiama— Trinity  Church,  adulto,  6    infants,  115, 126 

St  Paul's  Chapel,*  "       7        **         58, 65 

St  John's  Chapel,t  *'     28        "       155, 183 

Trinity  Chapel        "       1        "         35 36 

42                 864  406 

By  the  Rector — 1  adult  and  19  children,  12  of  which  being  in 
the  churches,  are  included  in  tlie  other  returns,  and  8  in  private, 
which  are  to  bo  added  to  the  total  number, 8 

Baptisms,  total, 414 

Confirmed— Trinity  Church, 26 

St.  Paul's  Chapel, 46 

St  John's  Chapel 76 

Trinity  Chapel, 22 

Total, 170 

Marriages — ^Trinity  Church, 36 

St.  Paul's  Chapel, 16 

St  John's  Chapel, 28 

Trinity  Chapel, 22 

By  the  Rector — 2G,  3  of  which  being  in  the  churches,  are  to  be 
included  in  the  other  returns,  and  23  in  private,  which  are  to 

bo  added  to  the  total  number, 23 


• 


Total, 125 

Funerals  attended — ^Trinity  Church,  by  the  Clergy, 38 

St  Paul's  Chapel,  ♦'         "      19 

•  St  John's  Chapel,  "          "      63 

Trinity  Chapel,  by  the  Rector  29,  by  the  Clergy  G, 35 

Total, 155 

Burials — In  Trinity  Churchyard, 15 

In  St  Paul's      "         : 6 

In  St  John  8     "         2 

In  Trinity  Cemetery, 823 

Total, 846 

*  8t  Paur^  waa  closed  for  ftlterattons  and  repairs  for  foar  months, 
t  8t  John's  vas  closed  for  alterations  and  repairs  for  Are  months. 
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Oommmiicants — Tnnliy  Church, 2^0 

St.  Paul's  Cliapcl,  43  of  whom  have  been  added, 300 

St.  John's  Chapel,  55  of  whom  have  been  added, 330 

Trinity  Chapel,  supposed  to  bo  about, 300 

Total, 1,130 

Removals  from  the  Parish  in  its  fluctuating  state  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell. 
The  IIolj  Communion — when  celebrated. 

In  Trinity  Church,  on  every  Feast  for  which  there  is  a  proper  preface,  on  Kpi- 
phanv,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month. 

In  St  Paul's,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  every  month,  and  on  Christmas  Day, 
Easter,  and  Whit-Sunday. 

In  St.  Jolm*s,  on  the  third  Sunday  in  every  month,  and  on  the  same  High  Fes- 
tivals as  in  Trinity  Church. 

In  Trinity  Chapel,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  every  montli,  and  on  tlie  same  High 
Festivals  also. 

Trinity  Church — Catechumens : 

Catechists  and  Sunday-School  teachers, 20 

Sonday-School  scholars,  all  of  whom  are  taught  openly  in  the  church, 260 

Saturday  Sewing  Class, 50 

St,  PauV$ — Catechumens: 

Oatechifits  and  Sunday-School  teachers, 20 

Bible  Class,  about, 30 

Confirmation  Classes,  about, 40 

Sonday-School  scholars,  exclusive  of  above, 200 

Pablic  Catechising  in  the  church,  second  Sunday  in  the  mouth,  on  the  ofler- 

noon  of  Communion  Day. 

Average  attendance  on  the  same, 80 

Total  number  of  persons  instructed  in  classes, 270 

St.  John*» — Catechumens : 

At  the  last  report,  boys, 100 

Added  since, 30 

Total, 130 

Catechists  and  teachers  of  the  same, 19 

Girls,  at  last  report, 315 

Added  since, 140 

Total, 455 

Teachers  of  the  same, 34 

Industrial  School — scholars  at  last  report, 200 

Added  since, 225 

Total, 425 

Teachers  of  the  same, 25 

Total  number  of  Teachers  in  St  John's : 

Boys'  Sunday-School, 19 

Girls'  Sunday-School, 34 

Industrial  School, 25 

Total, 78 
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Total  number  of  Scholars  in  St  John^s  : 

Boys'  Sunday-School, 130 

Girl's  Sunday-School, 455 

Industrial  School, 425 

Total, 1,010 

Trinity  Chapel — Catechumens : 

Sunday  scholars, 141 

Teachers, 18 

Catechumens  taught  openly  in  the  chapel,  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of 
every  month,  for  one  hour,  from  the  first  Sunday  in  December  to  tlie  first 
Sunday  in  June, 70 

Members  of  other  Classes  for  Religious  Instruction :  for  kIx  weeks  previous  to 
Confirmation,  on  every  Friday  evening,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  course  of 
instruction  was  given  in  the  chapel  to  a  class  averaging  in  attendance  about    30 

Daily  Parish  Schools — St,  PauVs :  free  where  there  is  inability  to  pay; 
ten  cents  a  week  w^hen  it  can  be  afforded.  Teachers,  two,  at  salaries  of 
$400  and  $250.  Trinity  Chapel :  scholars,  90 ;  girls,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  boys,  who  are  allowed  to  come  with  tlieir  sisters.  Charity 
School  of  Trinity  Chapel :   teachers,  several  voluntary ;  scholars,  17. 

Celebration  of  Divine  Service — In  Irinify  Church :  Sundays,  twice 
each  ;  Holy  Days,  three  times  on  every  Holy  Day,  and  Friday  in  Lent ; 
other  days,  twice  daily.  In  St,  PauVs :  Sundays,  three  times,  from  No- 
vember 1  to  June  1 ;  Sundays,  twice,  from  June  1  to  November  1 ;  Holy 
Days,  Christmas,  Circumcision,  Ash-Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Easter  "Week,  Thanksgiving ;  other  days.  Holy  Week,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  in  Lent,  and  on  Litany  and  Saints'  Days  before  the  Holy 
Communion.  In  St,  Johns :  Sundays,  twice  each  ;  Holy  Days  and  Litany 
Days,  and  throughout  the  season  of  Lent  once  a  day,  and  in  Passion  Week 
twice  a  day.  In  Trinity  Chapel:  Sundays,  twice,  and  for  six  months  in 
the  year  three  times  a  day ;  Holy  and  other  days,  twice.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  Sunday  and  Week-Day  Services,  a  third  Service,  with  a  lecture, 
was  celebrated  every  Wednesday  evening  during  Advent  and  Lent ;  and  a 
lecture  was  given  at  the  Morning  Service  of  every  Friday  during  Lent 

COLLECnOKS  AND   CONTRIBUTIONS  I     TRINITY   CIIURCn,    NEW-YORK. 

THnUu  S.  PauVi  S.  John^a  Trinity 

CViurcn.    ChupH.    Cfuipel.  Chaptl. 

Episcopal  Fund, $88  40    Closed.  t2i»  7U                 |«0  8&  |94  M 

Special  Contributions  of  the  Vestry  towards  the  Salary  of  the  Provisional  Bishop ItiiiO  UQ 

Missionary  Oommlttee  of  th«  Diocese, ISS  61      98  58    167  15                  905  IS  659  50 

Special  Con trlbutions  of  the  Vestry, 600  00 

Special  Contributions  from  the  Communion 

Alms, (4i9  98. 

Theological  Education  Fund 70  77    aosed.     88  42                   63  45  171  64 

For  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergymen, 58  57    111  82    Closed.                 154  80  834  19 

Diocesan  Fund, 890  00 

Church  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen, 50  16      8S  6S      82  64                    85  15  200  68 

N.  Y.  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  (  $72  90  \  ,-,.  .-      -„  „-      ^.  «« j  123  80  1 ,7-  .^  ««  ta 

BookSoclety, 1    87  26  M^'^  ^*     ^^  "^     *^  ^1   51  64  P^^  ^*  *^  ^* 

Protestant  Epis.  Tract  Society, 42  78      SO  18     45  69                 107  41  276  01 

General  Prot.  ^U.  S.  8.  Union  and  Church  )«,!«»      ^a.  m     jaoaJ^OOOOla^o-  oqaiw 

Book  Society, f   "  **     ^*  *^     *«  «»{  106  25  f  ^  *^  •^  * 
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Trinity  S.  PauPa  S.John^t 
Board  of  MlMlons :  Church.    Chupel.    Chapel. 

Domestir  Committee, |15<)  00    |T4  11  aosed.  j  814 

Adde«l  hr  an  Indlridual, }   50 

Fnrel^  Committee  for  Africa S5  90      65  42      54  07 

Annud  appropriation  of  the  Vesitry  for  ditto, 

Tbe  Poor— Communion  Aim 479  92    G<0  9U*  325  93t 

"  Special  Contribution*  hj  the  Tertrj, 

Parish  pnrpo'ies  and  Charch  purposes  in  gen- 
eral ;  Communion  Almii  iipecialiy  appro- 
priated and   elsewhere  noted  under  their 

re!<pecitTe  heads, |s76  17. 

For  illtto  bj  other  Collection 22  Sfi      28  52 

For  ditto  hj  prirate  contributions, 154  9-~i    574  2A    951  77 

Daily  Parish  School,  8t.  Paul's,  Contributions  by  the  Vestry, 

Charity  School,  Trinity  Chnpel : 
From  the  Communion  Alms,  |lS}.b8,  entered 

ri«ewhere. 
^y  private  contribations  from  individuals  for 

the  Charity  School  Sunday  Scholars,  |12<K), 

entered  elsewhere. 
Prlrate  contributions  at  St.  Paurs  for  the  dinners  of  the  ) 

poor— <nirii«tma8  and  Thanlc-igirinfr, f 

Prirate  contributions  for  the  Dorcas  Society, firt  04 

Priratc  contributions  for  Mission  worlc,  exclusive  of  abore,    8G6  77 


TrinUy 
Chapel. 

JJJ864  60 

2)6  50 

"1665*62 


1200  00 


I5S8  77 

441  89 

25i)  110 
2:»5S  »2 
2000  00 


ni  33 

«^90  (l« 
12U0  00 


140  53 


Entered  elsewhere, |574  24 

Collection  Kt  St.  Paul's  fur  tlie  Dorcas  Society, 175  00 

Orphans' Home, Iti3  27    132  18    Closed.                 17193  427  82 

nou^e  of  Mercy, Ifr)  54    187  S4      79  77                  225  2)  Ci<8  85 

Ber.  Mr.  Chamberlain*!  Blission, 75  <K)  75  00 

Hemorlal  Church, 100  85 

Speri.-il  Appropriations  from  the  Communion  Aims: 
For  clothing  the  scholars  of  the  8.  School  at 
Trinity, 1 14  3) 


fbr  the  Charity  School  at  Trinity  Chapel, \  ^'JJ  ^\^^  ^ 

For  the  JDorcas  Society  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,. .    68  06 

For  *'  *'       atSt.John's, JW  00 

Vor  the  Charch  for  the  De.af  and  Duaib, 60  00 


For  tbe  Missions  of  the  Diocese,. 


j    Cs  05  ) 


111  98 


154)  Oil 


S76  17 


$2115  55  2240  52  1944  88 


5iil8  S6  179^5  11 


Dr. 


New-York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society. 

Disposable   Fund. 


Cr. 


:  1^56. 

I  Oct.  1  To  balance  ovenlniwn, ;  $8,9(:3  05 

I     to     To  Caxli  paid  for : 

Oct.  1,      Paper 1. 272  85 

1S57.      l»rintliig !  \^^:^  m 

llinHing, 1,140  ^2 

I'urcha'ie:*  af  miites  and 

Prayer  Butik.H, ,  f»4.'^>  05 

?:»lHrll'«, 77i»  DM 

R-nt I  4'HMM» 

i     Petty  cliargfj^, '  \\A  \i\i 

To  return  to  Itev.W.  Atwill, 

I        overpaid 1  h  <iO 


isth;. 


Oct.  1.  To  n:iljinrc. 


♦0,(iH)  97 
|:U14  4i:{ 


!  Oi't.  1    By  Collections  in  : 

to     :    City  churches, 

Oct.  1 , .     Brooklyn  churches 

1n»7.  I     Western  N.y.  churches. 

Country  churcheji 

'By  Intcrcjit  onShatsel  Fund, 

,  "  Ufiit,  

'  "  Sundry  Donations, 

Annual  Subscriptions,  . 
('ash  Sale-i  Ity  the  Agful, 
Balance  to  account, 


It 
it 


♦1,075  31 

9S  41 

815  12 

Ml  !»S 

14'>  Of) 

104i  6S 

8  '2  no 

Ci'h)  (n) 

2,<y7  21 

8,414  08 


|9,nl(l  97 


Illinois. — ^Tlie  Journal  of  Convention  has  been  received.  It  i.s  liand- 
somely  printed,  and  enables  us  to  furnish  the  following  summary  of 
Diocesan  Ftatisties : 


Number  of  clerj?y,  . . 
Number  of  p:irisiici*, 


55 
74 


*  Closed  for  four  months. 


t  CloNd  for  fire  months. 
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Baptisms,  (adult,  T4,  infant,  520,) 603 

Confirmations, 247 

Communicants,  present  number, 2640 

Sunday-School  Teachers,  239 

"  "    Scholars, 1 838 

Contributions,  total, S «3,344,33 

Jubilee  College. — The  following  circulnr  gives  the  particulars  of  the 
loss  which  this  institution  has  lately  sustained : 

To  THE  FllIENDS  AND  PaTROSS   OP  JUBILEC  CoLLEGE  I 

It  is  with  the  deepest  grief  that  the  undersigned  announces  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  the  wing  of  the  College  appropriated  for  Dormitories  in  the 
Preparatory  Department  This  wing  contiincd  14  rooms  occupied  as  Dor- 
mitories, 2  Library  Rooms,  and  a  Recitation  Room  containing  tlie  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus. 

The  College  Library,  the  Apparatus,  and  most  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  students  was  saved. 

The  loss  may  be  estim>ited  at  some  $G000  or  $8000 ;  but  the  loss  in  other 
relations  can  scarcely  be  estimated — Uie  dispersion  of  the  students — tlie  in- 
terruption of  study — and  above  all,  of  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
so  many  youths :  all  these  relations  press  sadly  upon  the  mind  and  wring 
the  heart  in  keenest  anguish. 

It  was  the  saddest  hour  of  my  life,  when  after  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of 
the  scene,  we  gathered  together  in  the  chapel,  and  after  devotion,  in  few 
and  broken  words  I  told  those  dear  youths  that  they  must  leave  for  home 
in  the  early  train,  and  relate  for  me  to  their  parents  the  sad  tale. 

These  youths,  most  of  them  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  had 
become  much  endeared  to  me ;  they  were  "  a  noble  set  of  boys" — their 
quiet  obedience — open  candor— outspoken  truthfulness — their  subdued  and 
devotional  demeanor  in  Chapel,  all  these  circumstances  made  that  parting 
scene  in  the  dimly-lighted  chapel,  a  solemn  and  sad  one. 

A  few  remain— our  students  in  Theology,  and  some  who  have  removed 
into  the  unoccupied  rooms  in  that  Department. 

It  is  expected  that  an-angemcnts  will  be  made  to  receive  back  a  limited 
number  after  Christmas,  perhaps  some  in  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  mean  time,  instruction  in  Theology  will  go  on  as  heretofore,  and 
also  in  the  Preparatory  department,  for  those  who  remain,  and  for  day 
scholars. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  arrangement  which  the  undersigned  can  make 
for  the  present. 

With  heartfelt  gratitude  for  opportunities  hitherto  afforded  me  of  labor- 
ing in  the  cause  of  Christian  £ducation,  and  the  most  poignant  grief  that 
my  field  seems  providentially  so  limited  and  narrowed  down. 

I  am  your  servant  in  Christ, 
Samuel  Cuase,  Vice-Presid^mt  of  Jubilee  College. 

Jubilee  College,  Nov.  28,  1857. 

Western  Kcw-York. — ^Thc  Journal  of  Convention  has  been  received. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  diocesan  statistics : 

Clergy,  (Priests,  114,  Deacons,  6,) 120 

Congregations  in  union  with  Convention, 138 

Ordinations,  (Deacon,  1,  Priest,  2,) 3 

Candidates  for  Orders, 21 
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B^ttimu,  (Adult8,355,  Infants,  1337,) 1,693 

Gonfirmationfl, 600 

CommanicantS)  present  number, 8,901 

Sunday-Scbool  Teachers, 968 

"  "        Scholars, 6,129 

Offerings, S'?l,245  80 

Hobart  College. — The  annual  Reghtcr  of  Hobart  Free  College,  Geneva, 
gircs  the  following  as  the  numbers  for  the  present  year : 

Medical  Students, 21 

Seniors, 21 

Jonioni, 18 

Sophomores, 31 

Freahmen, 20 

Total, Ill 

Connecticut — The  Calendar  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  shows  the  pre- 
■ent  number  of  students  to  be : 

Senior  Sophisters, 13 

Junior       do., 11 

Sophomorcfs 11 

Freshmen, 22 

Total. 67 

The  faculty  is  very  full,  and  the  able  names  which  adorn  it  are  steadily 
gaining  tlic  increased  co^iidcnce  of  the  Church.  The  large  increase  of 
numbers  in  the  Freshmen  class,  is  a  gratifying  proof  that  the  College  is 
taking  a  fresh  start  on  the  road  to  enlarged  success. 

Lonifiana. — The  Journal  of  Convention  (just  received,  though  the  Con- 
Tention  was  held  in  May)  gives  the  following  statistics : 

Baptisms, 769 

Conflrmed, 292 

Communicanta  added, 292 

Da    pro«<ent  number, 1561 

Kturiagef!, 278 

Buriiils, 244 

Sunday  Scholars, 1520 

Sunday-School  Teachers, 181 

Total  contributions $23,145,69 

The  subscription  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for  the  Support 
of  the  Episcopate,  now  amounts  to  $25,980,  of  which  $11,()19  are  already 
paid  in. 

HaMachnsetts. — St  Stephen*s  Chapel.  From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wells^s  Re- 
port we  gather  the  following  facts,  lie  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
11111.17,  of  which  $827.89  is  given  by  himself,  being  half  of  his  moderate 
salary  of  $800,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  all  ho  can  earn  by  lectures,  fees, 
tuitoD,  etc.     The  whole  amount  has  been  expended  for  the  poor,  the  ex- 
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penses  of  tlic  Chapel  being  otherwise  provided  for.  To  show  how  far  a 
wise  and  careful  economy  can  go  in  such  matters,  we  would  mention  that 
the  $4111.17  furnished  something  to  give  away  on  more  than  10,000  occa- 
sions in  the  following  modes : 

Provisions  and  Board, $298  38 

Rent, 619  68 

Clothing, 468  84 

Sickness, 330  01 

Fuel,  Stoves,  and  Lights 844  88 

Burials, 97  21 

Bedding  and  other  Furniture, 227  45 

Sunday-Scliools,  Books,  Printing. 106  61 

Work,  Tools,  etc., 257  00 

Given  as  appropriated  by  the  dom.irs. 296  06 

Sundries, 15  00 

Cash 12  00 

For  moving  and  travelling  of  Sick, 29  93 

Baths, 8  70 

Total, $4,111  17 

The  following  list  is  also  valuable  as  showing  the  way  in  which  the  work 
is  done:  19,735  meals  given.  1233  loaves  given  to  families.  940  parcels 
of  tea  and  sugar,  given  to  families.  105  extra  size,  parcels  of  provisions, 
for  large  families.  3896  lodgings.  lOGT  pairs  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
other  new  clothing,  given  out.  349  pieces  of  second-liand  clothing.  100 
extra  large  bed  comforters.  97  weeks*  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick.  81D 
weeks'  rent  130  parcels  of  fuel.  850  days*  work  done  by  the  poor,  and 
for  the  poor.  880  articles  made  by  the  poor,  and  for  the  poor,  and  a  gen- 
erous price  paid  therefor. 

In  furnishing  the  foregoing  relief,  it  is  found  that,  as  prices  now  are,  one 
dollar  will  on  an  average,  pay  for  15  meals,  or  25  common-sized,  or  20  of 
the  large-sized  loaves  which  we  usually  give  out,  or  10  lodgings,  or  9  par- 
cels of  tea  and  sugar,  or,  on  an  avonige,  2  new  articles  of  clothing,  or  J  of 
a  week's  care  of  the  sick,  or  a  week's  rent,  or  a  parcel  of  fuel. 

Daily  Services, 754 

Administrations  of  the  Holy  Communion, 28 

Administrations  of  Baptism, 72 

There  have  been  confirmed, 30 

Sermons  and  Religious  Addresses, 198 

Solemnizations  of  Matrimony, 42 

There  have  been  of  Burials, 39 

The  catecliising  of  the  children  "  openly  in  the  Church," 12 

Bequests. — Mrs.  Mary  J.  Smith,  recently  deceased  at  Newburyport,  has 
left^  among  others,  the  following  legacies  : 

Jubilee  College  in  Tllinois,  $1000 ;  Massachusetts  Colonization  Sodcty, 
SIOOO;  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Clergymen  in  Massachusetts^ 
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^KKiO ;  Home  for  Aged  Females  in  Newbrnyport,  $500 ;  Bcthesda  Society  in 
Boston,  $500.     Total,  $4000. 

Ohio. — ^Kenton  College.  The  Institutions  at  Gambicr  are  in  a  very 
dourishing  condition.     The  accommodations  for  students  arc  all  occupied. 

The  late  Catalogue  gives  the  following  as  the  number  of  students :  Seniors, 
IS ;  Juniors,  27 ;  Sophomores,  22 ;  Freshmen,  20 ;  Preparatory,  56 ;  aggre- 
^te,  152. 


GENERAL  CnURCH  IXTELLIGENCE. 

StatiiticB  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.— Summary  and  com- 
parative view  of  chief  parochial  statistics,  as  rcporte<l  to  the  General  Con- 
vention, from  1832  to  1856. 


Cl«nr. 

Buiiuiiui— 

Inlknta, 

AdaltB, 

Not  specified,. 


Total  BapdiiiiM, 

Cotnmunicania — 

43'«U^^1«  «••      ■•■■         •••••• 

Whole  Damber, 

MvTia^t^ 

BurUIs. 

5?andfty-SchoolTeach*n». 
&uo<Uj-Scbor»l  n^chulan. 

CIe«y  I)tfvea!«ed,t 

I*trt^be»  and  Cong'ga^ns. 
PmooapeA, 


1^85 


138S 


1^41 


ISM*  I    1M7 


768  I       951  j     1J)02 
10^71  '  14,»M  '   22,49« 


2.1121  ■     2,W2 
»,tt7  I    41,272 


4,729 
7,240 


1,090        1,404 


80,254 

7,8ji7 
1,053 


21,S49 

2,106 

86,tl9 

ft.4Hfi 

8,774 

8,rio9 

2?,W1 

23 


28,551 

4,4<H 
5,»15 


1S758 

H^CS 

89,119 

7,2S) 

8.67S 

12,490 

4.\9*) 

W,427 

72,t'99 

5,71» 

.s,ftv4 

S.n8C 

ln.r»>»s 

ll,9«'.l 

ll,^i> 

AMI 

8,974 

5,<W7 

89,148 

32,205 

44V>12 

27 

2S 

81 

88,774 


5,125 
C7,55«) 

6.V20 
12,S14 

5,:i79 

89,4-i7 

St 


1S50    I    1653 


1,558 

88,072 
5,957 
«,s9« 


1,651 

89,565 

2,li61 


42,925  '   4^157 


4,9S: 
79^>u9 

3,420 
10,283 

4..Vi«» 

8s,Ga3 

43 


'     8,H>2 
H  15,130 

12.974 
2:i,.V)S 

5.531 

,   62,370 

I  42 

I     1.15«» 

51$ 


1856 


1,823 


56,182  ; 
9,542  - 
4wS5S 


•l»,[»27 


119aJ4<f 

21.-^34 

86,925 

9.285 

^,014 

h-i 

1,'^25 

1(>9§ 


*  Nunber  tn  three  Dioceses  not  reported. 

t  Arerage  mnrtaHty  amon^  the  cler^ry  daring  the  period  of  twenty-fnar  years,  aboat  ono  per 
cfectnin  per  annnm. 
%  Panonages  In  three  Dioceses. 
{ Panonages  In  seviA  Dioceses. 


Summary  and  comparative  view  of  Episcopal  acts  during  each  period  of 
three  years,  from  1832  to  1856 : 


1885 


'ImreheA  consecrated, . . 
^byiers  ordained,. . . 
beHxms  ordained, 


Total  ordained, 

Cibdlrlates  for  orders, . . 
*ibflnnatiuns 


123 
186 
127 


868 

165 

10,277 


1    188d    : 

1&41 

1S44    , 

l'=47 

1S50 

1853 

1;>56 

168  . 
179  : 
S14 

91 

lO'*  1 
1S7  1 

143 

i7s: 

191  ' 

132 
193 
243 

155 
228 
221 

*139 
149 
146 

155 
227 
254 

898 

19S 
11,S66 

855 

IW 

14,707 

309  '■■ 
203 
22,215 

436 

140 

15.913 

449 

120 
19,937 

295t 

17Ci 

28.^^ 

4Sl  ■ 
248 
8A,644 

'Inttrenty-flveDioeaiea.  t  In  twenty-three  Dioceses.  $  In  twenty-four  Dioceses,  fin  twenty 
JM  Din  Plies. 

Vol.  v.- 
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Foreign  MiBsioxui  of  the  Epiioopal  Cburch.— From  the  Report  of  the 
Foreign  Committee,  made  to  the  Board  of  Missions  in  October  last,  we  gather 
the  following  interesting  &cts : 

The  receipts  have  been,  from  Oct  1,  1856,  to  Oct.  1,  1857,  $70,678  60, 
of  which  there  was  contributed  for 

Greece, $496  6*7 

China,   8,042  28 

Africa, 19,699  13 

Soutti- America, 554  00 

Specific, 7,030  20 

General  Fund, 34^951  32      $70,673  60 

Cash  on  hand  last  Oct., 879  23 

$71,052  83 
Expenditures : 

Greece, $3, 346  01 

China, 27,223  79 

Africa, 27,461  95 

South- America, 4  50 

Specific  purposes, 7,346  25 

Publications, 3,G10  61 

Salaries, 3,356  75 

Rent, 431  00 

Interest  on  loans,  and  discount  on  uncurrcnt  money, 

bills,  etc., 240  83 

Travelling  expenses, 68  48 

Office  expenses,  foreign  postage,  etc., 292  90 

Returned  balance  of  loan  outstanding  Oct  1, 1856, . . .  600  00 

Balance  due  Treasurer, 73,882  07        $2,829  24 

In  addition  $20,000  have  been  paid  as  the  Bohlen  Gift  for  the  special  ob- 
ject of  opening  a  new  station  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  paid  bj  the  children 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Bohlen,  of  Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with  her  dying 
request.  From  legacies  $4206.85  have  been  received.  The  circulation  of 
the  Spirit  o/MiMtons  increases  very  slowly ;  that  of  the  Carrier  Dove  has 
gained  only  1000  in  the  year,  being  now  28,000.  The  receipts  from  Sun- 
day and  other  schools,  have  been  nearly  $9000,  about  the  same  as  the  year 
before,  although  the  offerings  of  St.  George^s  Sunday-schools,  over  $8000, 
went  this  year  into  the  Domestic  treasury.  The  Rev.  P.  P.  Irving's  re- 
signation was  mentioned  in  appropriate  terms,  his  valuable  ofBcial  connection 
with  the  Committee  having  continued  for  fourteen  years.  The  Rev.  £.  W. 
Honing,  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Scott,  with  others,  had  acted  as  agents  during 
the  year. 

The  Athens  Mission  is  over  26  years  old,  and  its  founders  are  still  spared 
to  continue  it.  Dr.  Tyng  had  lately  visited  Athens,  and  a  long  and  inter- 
esting letter  from  him  was  read,  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  work,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  wonderfbl  soccefis 
that  has  blessed  it 
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The  history  of  the  African  Mission  was  given  for  the  year,  the  leadinj^ 
features  being  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  native  assistants,  the  prospect  of 
extending  the  work  into  the  interior,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bohlen 
Mission,  the  death  of  Miss  Isabella  Alley,  and  the  Rev.  H.  II.  Holcomb,  the 
burning  of  the  Mission  buildings  at  Mount  Yaughan,  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Hogan,  of  St  PauFs,  Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Ilarriet  G. 
Brittan,  of  St.  Peter^s,  Brooklyn,  and  the  return  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rambo.  Mr.  Davies  ceases  his  connection  with  the  Ifission. 
The  summary  of  the  statistics  for  the  six  months  last  received  is : 

Communicants, 306 

Contirmed, 75 

Baptized,  (Infants,  8,) 29 

Xatlve  assistants, 18 

Caodidates  for  Orders, ; 5 

As  to  China,  the  Report  mentioned  the  return  of  Bishop  Boone  in  prostra- 
tion of  health ;  and  since  his  return  he  had  had  a  recurrence  of  some  of  his 
symptoms.  He  was  confident,  the  result  of  the  present  struggle  would  be 
to  open  the  door  still  more  widely.  The  disturbed  state  of  that  country 
greatly  increased  the  expcnsivencss  of  that  mission.  Particular  mention 
was  made  of  the  opening  of  the  interior,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  great  city  of  Soo-Chow,  for  the  first  time,  by  our  missionary,  Mr.  Nel- 
son. Hitherto  that  city  has  been  completely  shut  against  foreigners.  There 
was  no  imminent  danger  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  mission,  or  of  injury  to 
the  missionaries;  but  it  was  hoped  soon  to  strengthen  the  mission  at 
Shanghai  The  Bishop  had  well  laid  out  the  work  before  leaving,  and  it 
was  going  on  well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  had  returned  to  this  country,  in 
inpaircd  health.    When  recovered  they  will  return.    The  statistics  are : 

Clergy :  Bishop,  five  Presbyters,  and  two  (nntivo)  Deacons,  in  all, 8 

Ordinations  to  Priests'  Orders,  (Messrs.  Williams  and  Liggins,) 2 

Baptums  since  last  report — Mole,  1,  Female,  4,  (of  whom  throe  were  from 

the  girls' school) 6 

Confirmed, . .    6 

Communicants, 29 

Marriages, 2 

Fanerals, 3 

In  regard  to  South- America,  the  opening  seemed  very  promising,  but  the 
Commitee  had  in  vain  sought  for  a  laborer  to  occupy  Uie  ground. 

Somefltio  Field.— There  are  in  the  field  four  missionary  bishops,  and 
128  presbyters  and  deacons ;  12  stations  are  vacant ;  41  missionaries  have 
been  added  during  the  year ;  22  have  resigned.  High  character  is  given  to 
the  great  body  of  missionaries,  for  zeal  and  efficiency.  The  following  table 
it  interesting  and  valuable : 
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state.  6q.  milea.  Popalation. 

Maine, 36,000  683,169 

New-Hampshire, 8,030  317,976 

Delaware, 2,120  91,632 

Georgia, 68,000  906,185 

Florida, 69,268  87,445 

Alabama^ 60,722  807,337 

Louisiana, 41,376  685,302 

Mississippi, 47,161  606.626 

TenncBseo, 44,000  1,002,717 

Ohio, 39,964  1,980,329 

Kentucky, 37,680  982,406 

Indiana^ 88,809  988,41 6 

niinoia, 66,409  1,306,676 

Michigan,   66,243  609,377 

Wisconsin, 63,924  662,109 

Iowa» 60,914  326,014 

Minnesota, 141,839  160,000 

Missouri, 65,037  682,044 

Arkansas, 64,600  342,905 

Texas, 325,520  341,782 

California^ 188,982  264,446 

Oregon  and  Washington, 323,821  60,000 

Kao^ 122,000  60,000 

Nebraska, 276,000  20,000 

2,170,309         14,244,682 

All  theso  are  embraced  in  the  present  missionary  field.  The  Secretary 
and  General  Agent  has  preached  101  sermons,  delivered  18  missionary  ad- 
dresses, and  travelled  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  New- York,  Western  New-Yoric, 
New^ersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin.  He  is  greatly  encouraged  in  increasing  contributions 
and  interest,  and  the  growing  circulation  of  the  Spirit  of  Misdons, 

As  to  funds,  $4798.40  have  been  received  from  legacies,  $2899.70  from 
the  Episcopal  Missionary  Association  for  the  West,  with  $8285.77,  contri- 
buted to  that  Association,  together  with  various  miscellaneous  items.  Total 
during  the  year,  $55,586.98.  Debt  last  year  between  $12,000  and  $18,000. 
Present  liabilities,  $9762.14.  Increase  of  receipts  this  year  over  last, 
$8841.76.  The  growth  in  amount  is  steady:  1858,  $28,856.48;  1854^ 
$88,404.15;  1855,  $42,107.60;  1856,  $47,245.17;  1867,  $56,586.98.  The 
number  of  contributing  parishes  increases  also,  but  slowly:  1853,  606  pa- 
rishes ;  1854,  620  parishes ;  1855,  652  parishes ;  1866,  886  parishes;  1867, 
8^  parishes. 

Evangelical  Knowledge  Society. 
Receipts. 

Cosh  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, $2,428  8Y 

Prom  Donations, 10,764  61 

Prom  Legacies, ... , 3,20000 

From  Sale  of  PublicatioDS, 11,108  00 

$27,490  98 
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Expenditures. 

Stereotyping,  Engraving,  Paper,  Printing,  and  Bindinp,  $13,847  99 
Salorieis  Wageo^  Travelling  Expenses,  and  Incidental 

Expenaea, 4,419  84 

Rent 603  00 

Paid  Publishere  and  Booksellers  for  Books, 3,304  33 

Paid  for  Services  of  Colporteurs, 1,916  00 

Loss  on  Uncurrent  Funds, 15  53 

Total  Expenses, $24,105  69 

Amount  in  the  Treasury,  including  Legacies  of  $3000, 

which  are  speciUcally  appropriated, 3,385  29 

-^    *^    *-  |;27,490  98 

Property  of  the  Society. 

Amount  of  Stock  on  hand,  Oct.  1, $10,346  00 

Stereotype  Plates,  Steel  Plates,  and  Wood  Cuts, 11,000  00 

FLi:tures  and  Furniture  at  the  Depository, 300  00 

Debts  due  the  Society,  Oct  1, 2,500  00 

Cash  in  the  Treasury,  uicluding  Ijegacies  of  $3000,  specifically 
appropriated, 3,385  29 

$27,531  29 
New  Publications. 

The  whole  number  of  new  publications  within  the  year  is  09.  These 
contain  5186  pages.  Of  these  new  publications  48,950  copies  have  been 
issued. 

New  Editioxs. 

Of  the  various  publications  of  the  Society  there  have  been  issued  during 
the  past  year  78  new  editions.  The  number  of  copies  printed  is  66,488, 
making  the  whole  number  of  editions  issued  during  the  year  177,  and  the 
irhole  number  of  copies  printed  115,888. 

"The  Vnivenity  of  the  South-"— This  is  the  title  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  what  has  been  commonly  called  the  **  Southern  Uni- 
versity," at  the  late  meeting  in  Montgomery,  ^Vlabama,  on  the  26th  of 
N^ovembcr. 

The  same  meeting  fixed  upon  the  site.  They  have  chosen  the  Sew- 
anee  mountain,  which  is  situated  near  the  Memphis  and  Cliattanooga 
Railroad,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  point  of  cen- 
trality,  accessibility,  and  health,  it  Ls  consiilercd  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired ; 
while  the  great  abundance  of  coal,  and  building  materials,  and  water,  proves 
the  selection  to  be  wise  for  reasons  of  economy. 

The  Bishops  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  have  been  appointed  a  committee 
to  canvass  the  several  dioceses  interested  in  tlie  movement,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  subscriptions. 

General  Theological  Seminary. — ^^e  have  received  the  •catalogue  of 

this  Institution  for  1857-58.  There  arc  11  student**  in  the  Senior  Class,  9 
in  the  Middle,  and  16  in  the  Junior;  total,  36.  The  whole  number  matri- 
culated since  1823  is  733.  The  whole  number  of  the  Alumni  is  408,  of 
whom  61  are  deceased.    The  Library  contains  13,000  volumes,  and  increases 
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from  time  to  time  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $860.  The  expenses  of  a 
student  are  merely  personal,  there  being  no  charge  for  room-rent  or  tuition. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  room.  The  scholarships  of  the 
Seminary  are  worth  $150  a  year,  or  more,  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
them. 
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TABLE    SHOWING    80MB   OF   THE   STATISTICS    OF    DIFFERENT   RELIGIOUS    DENOW- 

NATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ifo.  qf  Ifb.  of 

NafM%.                                                         MininUri,  Buildinff». 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 1,650  1.3      :1        1,800 

Regular  Baptists, 5,500  8,8*72 

Methodist  Episcopal,  (North,) 3,934  

"             "          (South,) .... 

Presbyterians,  (Old  School,) 2,027  2,676 

Congregationalists,  (Orthodox,) 1,687  1,971 

Presbyterians,  (New  School,) 1,439  1,579 

Free-Wm  Baptists, 1,082  1,262 

Roman  Catholics, 1,081  1.007  :  1        1,073 

Anti-Mission  Baptists, 897  2,023 

Campbellitee, 843  1, 848 

Methodist  Protestants, 740  .... 

nniversaliats, 700  1,184 

Evangelical  Lutherans, 663  1,604 

Weslejan  Mothodistfl^ 600  .... 

United  Brethren, 500  1,800 

Christian  Baptist  Unitarians^ 498  607 

Friends  or  Quakers, 716 

Cumberland  Presbyterians, 350  480 

Dutch  Reformed, 299  1.06   :1           282 

Presbyterians,  (other  than  designated,) 293  530 

German  Reformed, 273  1.06   :1           261 

Eyangelical  Association, 250  600 

Mennonists, 250  400 

Unitarian  Congregationalists, 250  1.02:1           246 

Church  of  God  Baptists, 128  97 

Reformed  Methodists, 75 

Seventh  Day  Baptists, 43  52 

Swedenborgians, 30  42 

«ix  Principle  Baptists, 25  1.2     :1              21 

Moravians 24  1.1     :1             22 

Congregationalism. — It  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut,  that  Uicir  additions  from  the  years  1850  to  1867» 
inclusive,  were  less  by  3739  than  their  losses.    The  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers in  1849,  reported  by  "the  orthodox  churches*'  in  that  State,  waa 
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41.070 ;  the  whole  number  in  1857, 87,929 ;  an  actual  decrease  for  the  eight 
years  of  3141.  The  New-Tork  Ohserrer  states  that  the  membership  in  all 
Kew-England  in  1847,  was  169,298 ;  in  1856  it  was  169,080 ;  and  in  1857, 
107,855.  In  view  of  these  significant  facts,  \\ie  Puritan  Recorder  asks: 
''  Are  our  churches  dying  out  ?*'  The  Presbyterian  estimates  that  Congre- 
gationalism in  New-England  has  experienced  a  loss  of  24,770  members 
daring  the  last  ten  years. 

Progreit  of  the  GkMpeL — The  Foreign  Missionary  publishes  a  most  in- 
teresting calculation,  which  it  says  may  be  relied  on  as  substantially  accu- 
rate, showing  the  relative  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States 
from  1832  to  1854,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  ministers  and 
church-members  to  the  whole  population.  The  figures  are  cheering,  as  they 
indicate,  in  these  two  respects  at  least,  a  slight  advance : 

1090  184^  1854 

Population 13,713?342     18,768,822     25,953,000 

MinisterB, 9,537  17,073  25,427 

Or,onein 1,437  1,003  1,020 

Communicanta, 1,342,461      2,544,763      3.337,323 

*  Or,  one  in 7i  5  6^ 

Old  Ghurohes. — ^The  oldest  churches  in  New-York  are  St.  PauFs,  erected 
in  1766,  and  the  old  North  Church  (Dutch  Reformed)  erected  in  1769.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston  is  Christ  Church,  Salem  street,  erected  in  1723. 
The  old  South  was  built  in  1780,  the  Ring  s  Chapel  in  1749,  and  Brattle 
street  in  1773. 

Area  and  Popniation. — The  area  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  alone  large 
enough,  if  it  were  settled  as  thickly  as  ^Tassachusetts,  to  hold  nearly  fifty 
millions  of  persons,  or  about  double  the  present  population  of  the  United 
States.  And  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  population  on  the  present 
area  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  says  the  Xew-  York  Post^  shall 
average  as  much  to  the  mile  as  tliat  of  Massachusetts,  we  shall  have  a  popu- 
lation of  446,009,620,  equal  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  present  population  of 
the  globe.  Or,  if  we  omit  the  whole  territory  of  New-Mexico  and  a  part 
of  Utah  as  uninhabitable,  wc  have  still  a  population  of  some  400,000,000. 

Infiuit  Mortality. — Dr.  Reese,  of  New-York,  submitted  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  some  time  ago,  a  very  important  report  on  *'  In&nt 
Mortality  in  liarge  Cities.^*  It  was  elaborately  prepared  fi-om  statistical  data, 
and  presents  some  surprising — we  may,  indeed,  say  appalling — results.  Dr. 
Reese  shows  that  in  the  city  of  New-York  the  whole  mortality  of  the  last 
half-century  amounted  to  363,242,  (including  the  still-bom,)  while  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  itnder  fiie  years  of  age  were  176,043,  which  is  nearly  forty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  entire  mortality  of  the  city,  and  this  for  fifty  consecu- 
tive years.  He  shows,  that,  as  in  Now- York,  so  in  other  largo  cities,  the 
proportion  of  infant  mortality  is  found  to  vary  inconsiderably,  if  at  all,  so 
that  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  one  half  of  the  population  enumerated  in 

*  IiMTiiig  oat  the  Jayenlle  popalatloD  nnder  ten  yewiL 
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the  census  die  before  the  ago  of  five  years ;  and  hence  the  annual  in&nt 
mortality  includes  little  short  of  a  moiety  of  the  human  race,  unless  it  can 
bo  shown  to  be  greater  in  our  large  cities  than  through  the  country  and 
through  the  world. 

Immenae  Size  of  FyramidB- — A  United  States  naval  chaplain  who  has 
recently  visited  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  in  Egypt,  says  that  he  walked 
round  it,  wading  in  the  deep  sand  fourteen  hundred  feet  before  he  had 
passed  one  of  its  sides,  and  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  before  he 
had  made  the  circuit  He  says :  ^*  Take  a  hundred  New- York  churches  of 
the  ordinary  width,  and  arrange  them  in  a  hollow  square,  twenty-five  on  a 
side,  and  you  would  have  scarcely  the  basement  of  this  pyramid ;  take 
another  hundred,  and  throw  their  material  into  the  hollow  square,  and  it 
would  not  be  full  Pile  on  the  stone  and  brick  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
and  the  structure  would  not  bo  as  high  or  solid  as  this  greatest  work  of 
man.  One  layer  of  blocks  was  long  since  removed  to  Cairo  for  building 
purposes,  and  enough  remains  to  supply  tlie  demands  of  a  city  of  half  a 
million  of  people  for  a  century,  if  they  were  permitted  freely  to  use  it" 

These  Statistics  &rc  interesting,  as  showing  the  sources  of  the  funds  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Donations  in  September. 
Maine,  $188.89 ;  New-Hampshire,  $287.62 ;  Vermont,  $188.45 ;  Massachu- 
sette,  $869.79;  Connecticut,  $1550.91;  Rhode  Island,  $47;  New-York, 
$2377.63;  New-Jersey,  $1188.08 ;  Pennsylvania,  $167.05;  Delaware,  $88.66; 
Maryland,  $5 ;  Virginia,  $23 ;  Ohio,  $344.29  ;  Indiana,  $79.40 ;  lUinois, 
$152 ;  Michigan,  $147.44 ;  Wisconsin,  $62.50 ;  Iowa,  $7  ;  Kentucky,  $70; 
Georgia,  $10;  Florida,  $6  ;  in  Foreign  Lands,  $98.14 ;  Mission  School  Fund, 
$465.05.    Total  from  August  1  to  September  80,  $17,806.?2. 

Our  Language. —  The  Buhl  in  Uniterdty  Magazine  Btiys  :  Dictionary 
English  is  something  very  different  not  only  from  common  colloquial  Eng- 
lish, but  even  from  that  of  ordinary  writers*  composition.  Instead  of  40,000 
words,  there  is  probably  no  single  author  in  the  language  fi*om  whose  works, 
however  voluminous,  so  many  as  10,000  words  could  be  collected.  Of  the 
40,000  words  there  are  certainly  many  more  than  one  half  that  are  only  em- 
ployed, if  they  are  ever  employed  at  all,  on  the  rarest  occasions.  We 
should  any  of  us  be  surprised  to  find,  if  we  counted  them,  with  how  small 
a  number  of  words  wo  manage  to  express  all  that  we  have  to  say  either 
with  our  lips  or  even  with  the  pen.  Our  common  literary  English  proba- 
bly hardly  extends  to  10,000  words,  our  common  spoken  English  hardly  to 
6000.  .    . 

Interesting  Statistics. — The  present  population  of  the  United  States 
(composed  of  31  States  and  9  Territories)  is  27,000,000,  of  whom  4,000,000 
are  negroes.  The  extent  of  sea-coast  is  12,500  miles.  The  annual  value  of 
its  agricultural  productions  is  $2,000,000,000.  Its  mines  of  gold,  copper, 
ead,  coal,  and  iron,  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  "Within  its  bor- 
ders are  80,000  schools,  5000  academies,  234  colleges,  and  40,000  churches, 
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having  accommodations  for  14,500,000  persons.  There  are  30,000  clergy- 
men of  various  denominations,  and  the  total  value  of  church  property  is 
$aS,<.K)0,O00,  of  which  the  Church  possesses  $11,500,000,  the  Roman  Catho- 
.ics  Jt*,»,500,00U.  The  former  have  one  church  for  every  15,871 ;  the  latter, 
one  in  18,900. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.— This  venerable  Societ)- 

have  just  published  their  annual  report.  The  year's  receipts  stmd  as  fol- 
lows :  Collections,  subscriptions,  and  donations,  £52,548;  £11,117;  di- 
vidend annuities,  etc,  £3910  ;  total  of  the  Society's  genenil  fund,  £09,575. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  received — Contributions  for  particular  dio- 
ceses, £16,658;  total,  £86,233;  for  the  Memorial  Church  at  Constnntiiio- 
ple,  £18,237 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  £104,470;  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  No  part  of  the  money  raised  in  India,  or  in  any 
of  the  colonial  dioceses  is  included  in  this  sununary.  Total  number  of  mis- 
sionaries maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Society,  400 ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  number  of  divinity  students,  catechists,  schoolmasters,  and 
others  maintained  by  tlie  Society,  is  above  700.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society's  receipts  will  probably  exceed  those  of  the  Propagation  Society, 
and  when  to  these  is  added  the  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society,  which 
will  receive,  perhaps,  half  as  much  as  the  former,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  amount  of  missionary  contributions  yearly  in  the  Church  of  England. 

A  Bridge  to  Brooklyn. — Mr.  Samuel  C.  Nowlan,  a  civil  en;j:inecr,  has 
executed  a  plan  for  bridging  tlie  East  River  between  this  city  and  Brooklyn. 
He  proposes  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  this  company  shall  undertake  the  building  of  the  Bridge,  the  length  of 
which  will  be  2500  feet  It  will  rest  on  five  arches,  the  span  of  each  of 
which  will  be  5U0  feet,  and  the  height  two  hundred  feet  .'ibove  high  water 
mark.  Each  arch  will  rest  on  transverse  arches  of  50  feet  each,  giving  a 
roadway  of  100  feet  for  fonning  a  double  track  for  cars,  and  a  public  road 
for  wagons  and  other  conveyances.  This  Bridge,  it  is  guarrantee<l,  will  pay 
its  expense,  which  will  be  $6,0(K),n00  from  the  rent  of  the  stores  erected 
for  constructing  the  grade  for  passing  up  to  the  Bridge,  and  as  these  stores 
are  built  on  a  colonnade  of  cast-iron  pillars  rising  25  feet  above  South 
street,  they  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  intodere  with  one  inch  of  private 
or  public  property.  The  Bridge  is  to  be  raise<l  on  oolums  of  granite,  each 
of  whose  base  will  measure  85  feet  length  on  its  greatest  axis,  and  20  feet 
on  the  transverse  axis.  The  form  of  the  i»ier  is  tliat  of  a  hectagon,  with  an 
angle  of  35  degrees  presented  to  the  ebb  and  llow  of  the  tidal  water,  and 
raised  10  feet  above  high  water  mark.  This  arningcnient  will  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  princii)les  of  fortification.  A  cannon - 
hall  fired  ilirectly  at  this  angle  will  glance  oil*  hanulcss  to  the  colunui  and 
to  itself;  and  a  steamer  running  ag.iinst  it  wouhl  receive  little  or  no  dam- 
age. A  Bridge  to  Brooklyn  is  certainly  desirable,  and  the  plan  presented 
by  Mr.  Xowlan  appears  to  be  feasible. 
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Hew  Hotive  Power. — A  gentleman  in  Cincinnati  is  said  to  have  in 
vented  a  motiye  power  which  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  every  use  and 
purpose  for  which  steam  power  is  now  employed.  The  invention,  if  what 
is  stated  be  true,  realizes  the  principle  of  perpetual  motion,  the  moving 
principle  being  in  the  machine  itself,  and  requiring  the  assistance  of  no 
agency,  save  that  of  oil,  to  reduce  the  effect  of  firiction.  When  once  set  in 
motion,  the  machine  will  run  as  long  as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed will  last 

Telegraphic  Hessages.— The  estimated  number  of  messages  passing 
over  the  telegraphic  lines  in  the  U.  S.,  is  4,000,000  per  annum,  or  about 
13,800  each  business  day. 

Hetliodist  StatistiOB. — The  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  820,519— an  increase  of  20,192 
over  last  year.  The  number  of  travelling  preachers  is  6184,  and  of  local 
preachers,  7169.  The  number  of  churches  is  8885 ;  and  the  probable  value 
of  the  churches  and  parsonages  is  estimated  at  $17,908,184.  The  benevo- 
lent contributions  of  the  Church  during  the  year  are,  Missionary  Society, 
$226,697 ;  Tract  Society,  $24,728 ;  American  Bible  So«ety,  $46,610 ;  Sun- 
day-School  Union,  $13,250. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary. — The  number  of  students  at  this  in- 
stitution is  larger  than  for  a  number  of  years,  the  largest  class  having 
thirty-eight  members,  and  the  other  classes  above  thirty  each,  making  an 
aggregate  number  of  students  in  the  three  classes  upwards  of  one  hundred. 
The  recent  effort  to  give  the  Seminary  a  better  endowment,  or  to  keep  it  up 
with  the  times  financially,  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  pledged  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is  a  fidr 
prospect  that  the  required  sum  will  be  ultimately  raised. 

Lake  Disasters  for  1857. — Tlie  Chicago  Press  publishes  in  detail  all  the 
disasters  during  the  season  of  Lake  navigation  for  this  year.  Tha  Pre» 
says: 

**  According  to  the  footings  up,  it  will  be  found  that  we  estimate  the  act- 
ual  loss  of  property  on  the  lakes  the  present  year  at  $1,920,315.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  table  of  the  losses  of  property  during  the  past  ten  years : 

1853, $864,350 

1 854, 2,187,826 


1848, $404,830 

1849 341,250 

1850, 544,440 

1851, 745,515 

1852, 991,015 


]  865, 2.797,838 

1 850, 3, 038,874 

1857, 1,920,316 


Total  loss  in  ten  years, $13,321,263 

"The  loss  of  life  during  the  present  year  is  221  lives.  In  1854  the  loss 
oflife  wasllU;  in  1855,119;  and  in  1856,  407-— making  a  total  of  four  years 
of  865  lives." 

**  During  the  present  year  we  have  had  comparatively  few  disasters  of  an 
appalling  nature.  Nearly  all  we  have  had,  occurred  during  two  or  three 
gales.    The  first  storm  of  the  season  was  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  when  four- 
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teen  lives  were  lost  in  our  own  harbor.  From  that  date  up  to  Oct  19,  when 
a  gale  of  much  severity  swept  over  the  lakes,  there  were  but  few  losses. 
But  the  great  gale  of  the  season  occurred  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  and 
continued  up  to  the  24th.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  severe  snow  storm, 
and  the  thermometer  fell  below  zero.  It  was  truly  a  disastrous  period  for 
life  and  property  on  the  lakes.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  long  list 
of  calamities  which  we,  from  day  to  day,  for  quite  a  lengthened  period,  pre- 
sented in  our  columns.  In  that  gale  alone,  not  less  than  forty  seamen  per- 
ished. Quite  a  number  were  frozen  to  death.  Three  vessels,  with  their 
crews,  have  never  been  seen  or  heard  of;  and  even  now  the  great  chain  of 
lakes  is  lined  with  wrecks,  the  work  of  its  fury.'' 


COTEMPOEAJJEOUS  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATUEE. 

[We  commence,  in  this  issue,  a  scries  of  brief  critical  sketches  of  such  thcolo- 
poll  works  as  have  been  issued  in  the  quarter  prior  to  our  day  of  publication. 
These  sketches,  wo  desire  to  have  it  understood,  are  to  bo  framed  independent  of 
ill  persontd  considerations,  and  are  meant  to  givo  our  readers  a  lair  and  imimrtial 
view  of  the  books  of  which  they  treat — Ed.  Ef.  Rev.] 

The  K^'0WLEDGE  op  God,  objectively  considered:  beiko  tue  niiST  part  op 
Theologt  ooxsiderkd  as  a  Science  of  Positive  Truth,  both  Inductive 
axd  Deductive,  etc.  By  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D..,  LL.I).,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Dansville,  Kentucky.  Xow-York :  Robert  Carter 
k  Brothers.     1858. 

Dk.  Breckenridoe,  in  the  introduction  to  this  book,  goes  a  great  way  in  even  sug, 
gestizig  the  belief,  that  tlie  Tlieology  of  every  age  is  so  distinctive  in  its  character, 
as  to  stind  alone  as  the  living  expi^nent  of  '*  the  general  attainments  of  that  age* 
and  the  general  faith  of  the  earnest  Christiana  thereof."  Perhaps  he  is  unaware 
that,  even  in  hLs  heaving  a  sigh  of  regret  at  the  absence  of  this  principle,  he  is  act- 
ually in  danger  of  becoming  entangled  in  some  of  the  most  prominent  heterodox- 
iefl  which  the  last  century  presents.  It  is  this  same  principle,  whicli,  carried  be- 
yond the  range  of  a  mere  wish,  and  merging  into  reality,  gives  tone  and  character 
to  the  most  glaring  ultra-Church  notions ;  and  which  virts  acquireus  eundo  displays 
itself  in  full  growth  in  the  "  theory  of  Ecclesiastical  Development,"  advocated  by 
John  Henrt  Newman.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  this,  lot  us  in  brief 
compare  the  two. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  says,  in  introducing  his  subject  to  our  notice,  and  before  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  down  his  first  principles : 

^*I  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  mankind,  in 
many  ways,  if  it  had  happened  that  each  century  of  the  past  had  left  to  us  in  a 
distinct  form,  its  systematic  view  of  divino  trutli,  according  to  the  gtneroi  aiiaiii' 
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menia  of  thai  age,  and  the  general  faiJOi  of  the  earnest  Christians  thereo£  And  sach 
a  vast  and  constantly  accumulating  store  of  the  moans  of  estimating  the  perpetual 
life  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  of  aids  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  would  bo  only  the  more  important  if  each  particular  contribution  to 
it,  had  come  from  the  bosom  of  one  or  other  of  the  grand  movements  of  the  Church 
in  each  particular  age,  and  fVom  some  hand  which  God  had  used  therein." 

Mr.  Newman  thus  writes : 

"  That  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  process  (of  increase  and  expan- 
sion) in  the  case  of  individual  writers  and  churches,  are  the  necessary  attendants 
on  any  philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the  intellect  and  hearty  and 
has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion ;  that,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  hmnan 
mind,  time  is  necessary  for  Uie  full  comprehension  and  perfection  of  great  ideas; 
and  that  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  truths,  though  commimicated  to  the  world 
once  for  all  by  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by  the 
recipients,  but  as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds  not  inspired,  and  through 
media  which  were  human,  have  required  only  the  longer  time  and  deeper  thought 
for  their  full  elucidation.    This  may  be  called  the  Theory  of  Developments." 

Further  illustrating  this  principle,  Mr.  Newman  goes  on  to  say : 

"  It  necessarily  rises  out  of  an  existing  state  of  things^  and,  for  a  time,  savors  of  the 
soD."  "  From  time  to  time  it  makes  essays  which  fall,  and  are,  in  consequence^ 
abandoned."  "  In  time  it  enters  upon  strange  territory ;  points  of  contpoveray 
alter  their  bearing ;  parties  rise  and  fall  about  it ;  dangers  and  hopes  ap|)ear  in  new 
relations,  and  old  principles  reappear  under  new  forms ;  it  changes  with  thenif  in 
order  to  remain  the  same."    (Newman^s  Essay,  p.  27-38.) 

We  quote  at  length  (torn  both,  for  although  there  is  much  irrelevant  to  our  present 
purpose,  yet  it  seems  manifest  tlie  rationale  of  botli  is  the  same :  the  only  distinct- 
ive difference  between  these  two  authors  is  that  tlie  one  wishes — the  other  asserts 
the  existence  of  a  certain  principle ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  who  asserts^ 
builds  upon  his  assertion ;  he  who  wishes^  manufactures,  or  rather  attempts  to 
manufacture  an  object  on  which  his  wish  may  rest,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  prop 
on  which  his  system  may  be  supported.  Reducing  both  by  principles  of  sound  phi- 
losophy, no  greater  distinction  can  be  traced  between  them  than  that  the  one 
boldly  throws  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance — the  other  sliields  himself  under  the 
mailed  armor  of  non-committaiism.  The  primary  essence  of  tlie  idea  in  the  mind 
of  either  is  precisely  the  same,  however  different  the  object  to  which  they  apply  it 

We  are  the  more  emphatic  on  this  \K>int,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  grand  idea  with 
whicli  Dr.  Breckinridge  sets  out,  and  on  which  his  whole  plan  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject dei)endd.  Failing,  as  he  acknowledges,  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  thing 
of  tlie  sort  he  has  intimated,  he  deliberately  proceeds  so  to  arrange  the  divisions  of 
systematic  Theology  as  to  give  the  kind  of  character  he  wbhes,  at  least  to  the  The- 
ology of  his  age.  Tliis  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  presumptuous;  but,  when  we 
observe  the  method  proposed  to  effect  this  grand  and  novel  undertaking,  the  mat- 
ter assumes  an  aspect  somewhat  more  glaring.  Forsaking  the  old  and  well-tri^ 
system  of  treating  Theology  as  "  Exegetic,  Didactic,  and  Polemic  " — ^without  giv- 
ing satisfjictory  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  deficient — he  bows  to  the  si)eculative 
taste  of  the  age,  and  borrowing  his  expressions  from  the  modem  German  School, 
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proposes  to  bring  before  our  notice  the  "  Knowledge  of  God,  Object! velj-,  Subject- 
ively, and  Relatively." 

Now,  Low  any  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Existenw  or  Nature,  whicli  wc  can 
hmve,  can  be  analyzed  into  tlie  separate  elements  of  Suljective  and  Objective,  u» 
not  so  clear  to  every  mind  as  it  seems  to  Dr.  Breckinridge.  Nor  do  wc  see  how  it 
can  be  wholly  demonstrated.  Indeed,  we  think  Dr.  B.  strangely  involves  himself 
at  the  very  outset  The  first  point  ho  proceeds  to  establish  is :  "  To  know  our  own 
oature  and  condition  is  the  first  step  towards  making  the  knowledge  of  God  avail- 
able^—while  the  study  of  ourselves,  as  the  only  work  of  God  made  in  His  own 
image,  is  the  simplest  and  surest  commencement  of  the  systematic  study  of  Him." 
Is  it  possible  that  it  escapes  his  notice,  that  here  ho  already  loans  upon  the  sub- 
jective,  for  bow  can  we  othen^-ise  enter  upon  the  "  study  of  OMr*c?i't«"  f  If  tliis, 
the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  dei)euds,  bo  untenable,  what  must  be  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  ?  It  is  nothing  to  tho  purpose  that  it  involves  only  the  subjective 
nature  of  man,  as  contra-distinguislicd  from  that  of  God ;  for  this  is  virtually  in  und 
pcrie  assuming  the  whole  principle  in  question.  Indeed,  it  brings  us  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  question,  whether  there  can  be,  consistent  with  tho  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  any  knowledge  that  is  not  at  tho  same  time  subjective  and  objective 
tea  Although  tho  author  seems  unaware  of  the  intermingling  of  these  first  prin- 
ciples, in  his  eflbrt  to  bring  tliem  out  wholly  separate,  yet  it  evidently  appears  in 
his  method.  His  case  is  precisely  analogous  to  tho  attempts  made  to  prove  the 
Divine  existence  a  priori ;  for  although  difiering  ha  its  nature,  object,  and  havolved 
prindples,  a  careful  analysis  will  reduce  it  to  the  same  footing. 

Snce,  however,  our  object  is  to  do  justice  to  all,  we  must  say,  that  if  any  one 
can  follow  Dr.  Breckinridge  so  fiir  into  liis  preliminaries,  and  concur  with  him  in 
the  principles  he  proposi'S  to  liimself  as  the  nile  of  his  method  of  argument,  his 
work  presents  many  excellencies.  We  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent. 

A  lucid  and  comprehensive  arrangement  of  the  subject  claims  our  notice.  The 
work,  quite  a  long  one — is  divided  into  five  books,  in  which  the  following  topics 
are  treated:  "Man.  The  Mediator.  God.  Sources  of  Knowledge.  Sinn  and 
Result.''  We  justly  call  this  a  "  luc'id  and  comprehensive  arrangement^"  but  whe- 
ther presented  in  a  natural  order  is  another  question,  and  one  ui)on  which  wo  can 
not  now  pronomice  a  decision.  These  subjects  are  examined  m  all  their  most  im- 
portant bearings,  and  their  relations  to  the  maui  subject  thoroughly  investigated. 

More  originality  in  tho  mode  of  thought  is  shown,  than  great  attainments  in 
fcholarship.  Mr.  B.  is  evidently  possessed  of  great  rcasc»ning  powers,  anil  treats 
his  theme  with  all  the  ability  of  a  skillful  logician.  Tho  various  steps  in  his  argu- 
ment are  all  accurately  marked,  which  enable  minds  of  ordinary  chardctor  to  trace 
their  connections. 

Tlie  subject,  as  far  as  it  is  treated,  is  pretty  well-nigh  exhausted.  A  surprising 
copiousness  of  language  is  introduced  to  establisli  the  various  positions  taken 
throughout 

A  sound  Theology  prevails  in  the  whole  argument,  and  tho  author  lays  great 
stress  upon  tlie  fundamenUd  principles  of  Christian  faitli  and  practice.  Of  course 
his  own  peculiar  ^iews,  and  those  of  the  religious  botly  ho  represents,  intrude  them- 
selves continually,  but  he  carefully  avoids  giving  prominence  to  them. 

Among  tho  most  obvious  defects,  wo  may  notice  an  exceedingly  verbose  and 
yet  unadorned  style.    It  approaches  too  closely  to  the  "  dry  and  antique.'*    The 
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mind  ofton  iairlj  tires  in  wading  through  an  excessiTelj  long  period,  and  scarcely 
iftis  time  to  recognize  that  it  is  fairly  through,  before  another  still  deeper  and  more 
tedious  presents  itself. 

The  work  is  manifestly  suited  only  for  the  scholar  or  theologian.  Although  its 
being  dedicated  "  To  the  penitent  and  believing  followers  of  the  Saviour  of  sinnen^" 
would  make  us  expect  it  to  bo  simple  and  attractive,  yet  when  we  proceed  to  read 
it,  we  find  it  very  much  above  the  comprehension,  and  foreign  to  the  taste  of  the 
plain-minded  reader,  and  adapted  only  to  the  learned  mind  of  the  scholar. 

A  full  analysis  and  examination  of  this  work  belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  criti- 
cism than  that  falling  within  our  province.  We  merely  point  out  a  few  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  work,  and  must  say  that  after  a  carefUl  perusal  of  it,  it  is  rather 
unsatisfSuitoTy ;  not  by  any  means  because  it  fails  to  establish  what  it  proposee^  bat 
on  account  of  a  certain  heaviness  that  pervades  the  whole.  The  work  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  learned,  but  is  not  adapted  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

On  tub  In8piil\.tion  op  Holt  Scripture  ;  or.  On  the  Canon  of  Old  and  New 
Testament,  ^tc.,  in  Twelve  Lectures.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.  Philadelphia: 
H.  Hooker  &,  Go.    1864. 

The  Inspiration  op  Holt  Scripture,  its  Nature  and  Proop.  Eight  Discourses 
preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  William  Lee,  M.A,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  T.C.D.  New- York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brotliers,  No.  530  Broadway. 
1857. 

The  Plenary  Inspiration  op  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Eleazer  Lord.  New- 
York:  U,  W.  Dodd,  No.  506  Broadway.     1857. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  K  Lord's  new  book  on  "  Plenary  Inspiration"  induoee  ns 
to  make  mention  of  two  other  less  recent  publications  on  this  important  subject 
The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings  demands,  perhaps,  more  attention  at  the 
present  time  than  ever  before.  Variety  of  opinion,  prevailing  now  to  an  almost 
unprecedented  extent,  makes  it  necessary  tliat  a  common  standard  of  authority 
should  be  acknowledged  and  received  as  the  touchstone  of  truth,  and  the  test  of 
whatever  notions  prejudice  or  novelty  may  beget.  In  general,  the  sacred  canon  is 
acknowledged  in  that  light,  but  its  reception  is  wonderfully  modified  by  the  degree 
of  supematuralness  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  ratio  esaentiaiia  of  its  divine  inspiration.  The  publications  we  are  notic- 
ing, have  happily  supplied  a  great  desideratum  in  our  religk>us  literature,  by  pre- 
senting, each  in  a  different  form,  a  succinct  view  of  the  arguments  by  which  it 
may  be  supported  upon  its  own  basis,  and  likewise  defended  from  objection  in  eveiy 
form.  The  order  of  their  appearance  fully  accords  with  the  order  in  which  the 
different  phases  of  the  subject  should  bo  presented. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  mainly  directs  his  Lectures  to  establish  the  accuracy  and  relia- 
bility  of  the  canon  of  the  holy  Scriptures  as  now  received ;  and  presupposing  the 
mere  fhct  of  inspiration  in  ipsd  re  as  admitted,  ho  attempts  to  prove  it  of  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament  His  arguments  fail  of  the  character  of  positive  prooC 
inasmuch  as  he  relies  too  much  upon  the  reception  of  these  books  by  the  primitive 
Church,  which  he  endeavors  to  turn  into  evidence.  We  do  not  here  insinuate  that 
he  is  entirely  devoid  of  sound  argument,  but  it  is  too  frequently  obscured  by  the 
excess  of  patristic  testimony  adduced — a  principle  in  itself  unsafe — ^to  be  of  much 
practical  service.    Besides,  since  the  general  tendency  of  his  views  is  to  give  too 
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much  weight  to  the — not  coercive,  but  recommendatory — authority  of  the  Church, 
his  work  is  not  entirely  adapted  to  general  reception.  Indeed,  the  main  design  of 
it  is  to  add  a  supplement  to  the  existing  proofs  drawn  from  internal  evidences,  by 
adducing  what  he  terms  "  the  external  testimony  of  the  Church  and  its  divine 
Head-''  Xow,  from  the  very  nature  of  inspiration,  it  is  impossible  that  any  but 
internal  evidences  can  be  applied  to  the  question ;  the  most  that  evidence  derived 
from  other  sources,  can  do,  is  to  show  that  others  were  accustomed  to  receive  the 
doctrine  as  true ;  but  certainly  it  could  never  prove  its  truth.  If  any  weight  bo 
thought  to  attach  to  this  method,  it  might  be  called  the  hPttorical  argument 

But  since,  in  more  recent  days,  the  various  opinions  on  tliis  question  have  been 
based  chiefly  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  divine  inspiration,  the  two  otlier  authors 
boldly  come  forward  with  able  expositions  respecting  it.  Both  rest  upon  tho 
foundation  of  evangelical  truth ;  both  direct  their  eflbrts  to  sustain  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  canon ;  both  treat  tlie  subject  with  true  philosophical  accu- 
racy and  skilL 

The  chiiracter  of  Mr.  Lee's  argument  is  strictly  philosophical  Submitting  the 
whole  matter,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  most  rigid  analysis,  he  eliminates  from  thence 
the  grand  principles  upon  wliich  the  L^sue  of  the  question  rests ;  and  by  a  careful 
combination  of  those  immediately  applicable  to  his  purpose,  he  establishes  his  posi- 
tions with  amazing  clearness  and  force.  Ho  lays  tho  great  stress  of  his  system 
upon  the  recognition  of  two  dLstinct  elements,  which  tho  Bible  presents — the 
human  and  the  divine,  and  then  applies  his  argument  to  prove  that  our  clearest 
conceptions  of  inspiration  itsclfj  as  well  as  our  most  correct  views  of  it  as  connected 
with  the  Scriptures,  arise  from  giving  to  each  of  these  elements  its  duo  prominence, 
tod  no  more.  Rejoctiug  tho  "mechanical  theory-'  at  once,  as  having  no  solid 
basLsL  he  selects  the  dynamical  as  tho  point  to  which  his  obsen'ations  aro  directed, 
aad  the  ground  upon  which  his  reasoning  is  founded.  He  first  sjitinfios  us  that 
this  is  imperfect  per  se,  and  then  shows  that  a  SiitisCoctory  solution  is  given  to  tho 
problem  in  the  reception  of  a  modified  dynamical  process.  The  common  kinds  of 
proof  are  all  skillfully  introduco<l  to  convince  us  of  their  consistency  with  the  theory 
the  author  adopts,  and  thus  the  subject  Jit'cms  fairly  exhausted.  Mr.  Lee's  method 
is  mainly  conducted  from  the  nature  of  in.spiration,  and  the  mode  of  its  communica- 
tion arising  out  of  tho  distinct  nature  of  the  human  and  tho  divine  mind,  and  might 
then  properly  be  (U'tignated  the  naturnl  argument. 

Mr.  Lord  is  the  last  who  api)ears.  He,  too,  is  philosophical,  but  altogether  of  a 
different  school  from  Mr.  Lee.  His  work  has  more  specuil  reference  to  the  words 
of  inspiration,  and  the  reasoning  proceeds  entirely  from  tho  universal  laws  of  lan- 
guage, and  tho  fundamental  principles  of  tho  communication  of  thought.  The 
various  theories,  which  either  virtually  or  confessedly  imply  ditferent  degrees  of 
inspiration,  are  objected  to  on  the  ground  "  that  they  have  not  been  shown  to  have 
any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  which,  on  the  contrary,  indicate  but 
one  kind  and  degree  of  inspiration,  and  that  they  create,  but  do  not  remove  any 
real  or  supposed  difficulties ;"  but  in  his  too  great  eagerness  to  crush  these  "  fan- 
cied distinctions,"  Mr.  Lord  has,  wo  think,  fallen  into  rather  a  serious  error,  in  con- 
founding revelation  and  inspiration.     He  says : 

"The  distinction  made  by  some  between  inspiration  and  revelation,  is  irrelevant 
and  nugatory ;  since,  had  any  thing  been  revealed  which  was  not  also  inspire»d. 
who  could  determine  what  was  inspired,  and  what  not  ?    If  tho  whole  was  inspired, 
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la%  Studies,  or  How  to  Live,  Etc.    Bj  the  Ber.  John  Baillie,  eto^  eta    Garter 
Brothers:    New-York.     1858. 

It  is  no  doubt  experienced  in  the  life  of  eyerj  one,  that  the  power  of  some  well- 
ramembered  example  gives  to  character  a  tone  and  energy  in  vain  to  be  looked  fbr 
from  the  more  abstract  dictates  of  precept  The  latter  can  merely  awe  the  coa- 
■oience  into  reluctant  submission,  while  the  former  is  sure  to  win  the  sympathies 
into  a  cheerAil  obedience.  To  foster  this  principle  of  our  nature,  nothing  is  more 
saitable  than  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  those  whom  an  impar- 
tial world  pronounces  to  be  good  men.  A  large  contribution  is  afforded  to  this  de- 
sideratum by  a  little  book  entitled  "  Life  Studies,"  whose  unaffected  simplicity  and 
deep  devotional  tone  find  a  ready  response  in  every  Christian  heart  The  author, 
the  Rev.  John  Baillie,  selects  for  his  characters  some  of  those  few  whose  merits  a 
world  itself  is  called  to  acknowledge,  and  upon  whose  memory  the  grateful  homage 
of  centuries  still  lingers.  In  the  garb  of  the  Christian  soldier,  the  good  old  John 
Bunyan  is  first  introduced,  and  made  to  describe  his  own  character,  which,  bdng 
tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  seventeenth  century,  appear  like  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  so  our  author  stands  by  and  fills  the  capacity  of  ioterpreter.  To  do  this 
oorreotly,  he  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  make  much  reference  to  cotemporary  authors 
to  illustrate  this  language  of  by-gone  thought  and  feeling ;  and  he  does  thi%  like 
any  wise  critic,  with  great  taste  and  caref\il  discrimination.  Indeed,  he  makes  us 
qaite  in  love  with  those  good  old  times,  and  makes  us  wish  there  were  mom  John 
Bunyans  and  Bunyaniam  to  be  found  now,  and  less  of  the  empty  affectation  so  pre- 
valent in  this  over-grown  nineteenth  century.  Some  few  years  ago  we  read 
'*  Oheever*s  Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;"  it  waa  very  interesting,  but  oom- 
paring  it  with  Mr.  Baillie's  work,  we  find  this  to  be  the  casc^  the  former  was  a 
practical  dissertation  on  ihapoetry^  while  the  latter  is  a  systematic  treatment  of  the 
very  Jangfioge  itself^  which  the  religious  character  of  the  period  made  use  ot  Qer- 
bard  Tersteegen — ^less  known  to  lame  than  Bunyan — ^is  next  brought  forward  in  the 
character  of  the  "  Christian  Laborer,"  to  illustrate  the  apostolic  advice:  *'  Let  ns 
not  be  weaxy  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  wo  shall  reap  if  we  (Sunt  not"  Of 
this  earnest  follower  of  Christ  only  a  brief  sketch  is  given,  but  quite  sufficient  to 
display  what  an  intense  light  shone  in  the  beauties  of  his  character.  If  Mr.  Baillie 
be  correct,  we  need  no  more  perfect  exponent  of  the  depth  of  his  piety  than  the 
beantiful  hymn  which  he  inserts  in  the  narrative,  and  which  he  caJQs  "  lines  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Wesley,  but  really  Torsteegen's,"  beginning: 

"  Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height. 
Whose  depth,  nnfisthomed,  no  man  knowtf  : 
I  see  fjrom  far  Thy  beauteous  light, 
lolj  I  sigh  for  Thy  repose,"  etc. 

How  often  have  we  seen  tears  of  pious  sorrow  dropped  when  thoso  toochiiig 
Stansas  were  sung  I  We  may  justly  quote  a  sentence  to  show  the  valae  of  tins 
miniature  biogn^hy  of  an  active  Christian :  "A  life  like  this  is  its  own  interpreter. 
Wflo  will  arise  and  follow  Tersteegen  as  he  followed  Christ  ?"  The  fourscore  and 
three  of  James  Montgomery  next  delightfiilly  press  themselves  into  ele^n  brief 
chapters,  to  show  us  how  a  "  Christian  man  of  letters"  can  live.  Frederick  Perthes 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Christian  man  of  business^  and  occupies  the  next  place. 
Tba  last,  but  not  leasts  character  that  moves  in  this  brilliant  liUle  diorama,  is  Mrs. 
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llaiy  Window,  who  sappliee  the  place  of  the  "  Chrigtian  Mother.**    In  the  intro- 
dociioo  to  this  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Baillie  thus  speaks : 

" '  LoTod  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me  I'  That  is  the  mainspring  of  every  eamest 
Ufe.  It  is  the  sun  rising  on  the  souVs  dark  night,  and  ushering  in  an  unending  day. 
The  son  may  be  clouded  by  the  mists  of  earth,  but  it  shines  there  bright  and  glo- 
riooa — a  son  which  shall  never  set. 

**  Not  often  in  these  days  has  the  Church  witnessed  a  life  more  finely  sun-lit  than 
the  life  of  Mrs.  WiysLOW.  It  is  no  transcendental  pattern,  away  from  our  human 
sympathies,  but  a  calm,  steady  conflict  with  life's  stem  realities,  crowned  with  a 
fitting  triumph." 

This  cfaaracter  is  fully  sustained  in  the  narrative  which  follows. 

Mr.  BailUe^s  stvle  is  exceedingly  graphic,  and  seems  well  fitting  the  object  to 
which  it  is  appUed  in  this  little  book.  It  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  interestioK 
dialogae,  an  attribute  essential  to  good  biography. 

TsB  Gbetbon  Letters  :  Selections  from  thb  Ck)RRESPOKDENCE  of  R.  B.  H. 
Grxtsov,  Esq.  Edited  by  Henry  Rogers,  Author  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith," 
etCL  Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln,  69  Washington  street  New- York :  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  &  Ck>.     1857. 

The  old  Horatian  rule,  "  Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci,"  lias  ro- 
oeived  a  new  and  happy  illustration  in  '*  The  Greyson  Letters,  edited  by  Henry 
Sogers."  Epistolary  Literature  has  of  late  years  been  too  much  neglected,  eqie- 
dally  by  writers  whose  province  it  is  to  deal  in  such  classes  of  subjects  as  the 
editor  of  the  "  Greyson  Letters"  presents.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  when  the 
testimony  of  so  many  ages  rises  up  to  vindicate  its  claims ;  and  yet,  when  we  con.- 
Bder  the  difficulties  attending  this  species  of  authorship,  it  bespeaks  more  for  the 
prudence  of  the  age,  than,  at  first  glance,  wo  would  bo  inclined  to  allow. 

The  preface  to  the  American  edition  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation^  M 
when  \Xa  author  undertakes  to  inform  us,  "  The  title  is,  in  fact,  only  a  pleasant 
fiction ;  Mr.  Greyson  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  one  and  the  same  person,"  it  only  kuids 
Qa  to  suppose  he  expected  his  readers  must  be  persons  so  very  dull  of  c^^irnro'^n'i- 
^Q  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  that  fact  for  themselves.     It  takes  av  -.M 
degree  of  relish  from  a  book  to  have  such  conclusions  anticipated,  fi»r.  ^          '  '  f4 
every  cultivated  reader  loves  to  form  its  own  opinions ;  whilst  the  '  i   i  ot  iing 
done  by  proxy  is  as  plainly  repugnant  to  it  as  oflbring  crutches  to  a  pei    '  i .  ^  -  ^qq^ 
man  to  help  him  to  walk.    But  the  officiousness  displayed  in  this  Cus      4  only 
•quailed  by  the  audacity  with  which  we  are  told:  *'  This  work  presents  lit.  auti.or 
in  a  new  light,  while  it  shows  him  to  be  the  peer  of  Bishop  Butler  as  a  reaso:*er,  it 
also  shows  him  not  to  be  the  inferior  of  Charles  Lamb  as  a  humorist"    This  aiver- 
lion  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  will  not  justify.    Mr.  Rogers  appears  veiy  vreli 
in  the  garb  of  an  imitator  of  these  wortliies,  but  his  talent  has  not  yet  sufflcien*.ly 
matured  to  wear  the  full-sized  dress  which  envelops  their  illustrious  fame.  He  (alfa 
fiir  short  of  the  majestic  strength  of  Butler  in  the  province  of  argument^  while  hia 
humor  is  sometimes  feeble  enough  to  make  us  stop  and  inquire  "  what  he  aims  at* 
But  we  moan  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Rogers,  when  we  wish  to  defend  him 
from  the  accusation  of  being  possessed  of  such  superior  qualifications,  as  we  are 
OQDfideat  a  gentlemaa  of  hia  good  oense  would  be  loth  to  acknowledge.    For  the 
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generality  of  readers,  his  book  is  far  moro  readable  than  "  Butler's  Analogy,''  and 
perhaps  his  humor  is  more  easily  recognized  than  that  of  Charles  Lamb ;  but 
neither  his  logic  nor  his  wit  can  claim  for  its  origin  any  such  refined  analyzing 
fiiculty  as  characterized  them. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  "  Greyson  Letters  "  immediately  carries  our  thoughts 
back  to  a  former  publication  by  the  same  author,  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faitli ;"  indeed, 
the  one  fills  the  place  of  a  supplement  to  the  other.  In  the  "  Eclipse  of  Faith  "  we 
have  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  Socratic  method  as  has  appeared  in  the  literary 
world  since  the  ''  Minute  Philosopher  "  came  ringing  his  changes  to  dissipate  the 
dreamy  stupor  of  a  skeptical  world.  Doctor  Infidelity— doubly  diligent  apothecary 
that  he  is — has  ever  since  been  compounding  now  opiates  out  of  old  ingredients  for 
his  patient  worshippers  of  eternal  sleep.  His  Atheopathic  system — ^representing 
the  fleeting  present  as  a  mere  dream,  and  the  eternal  future  as  a  slumber,  and  based 
upon  the  principle  of  lulling  a  sinful  word  into  a  pleasing  ecstasy  of  universal  in- 
diflference — meets  with  rather  a  formidable  opponent  in  Mr.  Rogers,  who,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  disease  is  rather  fancied  than  real,  and  yet  no  less  dangerous 
on  that  account)  first  puts  to  flight  this  moral  monomania  by  the  excitement  of  the 
"  Eclipse,"  then  provides  a  well-filled  medicine-chest  in  his  other  well-known  works, 
and  lastly — good,  kind  physician  that  he  is — sends  a  supply  of  sweetmeats  in  the 
"  Greyson  Letters."  His  good  sense  is  finely  shown  hero,  too.  From  the  hence- 
forth-ever-to-be-cclebrated  manufactory  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson,  Esq.,  he  collects 
all  |)0.-sible  kinds.  Some  are  real  spicy — some  sweet  with  wisdom — some  well 
calculated  to  allay  those  gouty  symptoms,  new-fangled  atheistic  objections  are 
likely  to  generate. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  variety  of  matter,  and  versatility  of  thought  and 

feeling  at  once  displayed  in  the  "  Greyson  Letters,"  would  be  an  impossibility. 

Tho  w  'iter  is  evidently  a  man  of  very  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  touches  his  sub- 

jcc*--  with  a  mixture  of  strength  and  tenderness  rarely  found  in  such  close  combin- 

a?ic)'^i.     Smiles  will,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  keep  a  continual  play  upon  our  fea- 

lun  J,  is  we  glide  along  the  current  of  his  humor.  The  brow  will  involuntarily  grow 

jieavy  with  astonishment  at  the  startling  plainness  of  some  of  his  more  direct  rea- 

Eonrrn;*.    When  we  tire  of  handling  substance,  we  have  but  to  turn  a  leaf  to  inhale 

?r  the  refreshing  sweetness  that  lives  in  the  garden  of  fancy.     If  wo  occasionally 

'iitcovnr  a  thick  cloud  of  school-philosophy,  we  have  to  gaze  but  a  moment,  and  a 

i-ay  oflomely  beauty  flashes  from  beside  it    If  the  badinage  of  a  letter  on  "Early 

KLi!*!i-    strikes  us  as  too  common-place,  the  intense  seriousness  in  the  defense  of 

the  "  'I  ysterious  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,"  or  the  philosophic  apology  for  prayer 

r  >i  los  !  ig  with  conviction  to  our  understanding. 

U  i:j  ^  ory  difficult  to  present  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  structure  of  these 
jop.Ji.o?  tions.  "Wo  must  either  make  quotations  too  long  to  be  consistent  with  the 
«!-<  oe  •/e  can  afford,  or  too  short  to  do  the  ^^Titer  full  justice.  Every  letter,  being 
coi :!;>!■.  ♦<}  in  itself,  requires  to  bo  presented  whole  in  order  to  discover  its  full  bear- 
ing th«  reby  leaving  it  almost  impossible  to  extract  any  part  independent  of  its  con- 
T.  !•  ti«.»n  The  following,  from  the  third  of  the  series  of  letters  to  a  "  Mesmeric  En- 
t* a.^ia  ! ."  is  a  fair  sample  of  shrewdness  coupled  with  humor.  Speaking  of  the  hol- 
lo ^v  i'.  tensions  of  clairvoyance^  the  author  proceeds: 

"  ,M\-  second  reason,  wholly  unconnected  with  any  experiments  is,  that  I  do  not 
find  .iiut  man  makes  any  application  of  these  wonderfiil  powers,  which  I  think  he 
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ipohU  do,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  them.  Tlicre  is  one  thing  which  can  in&Ilibly 
be  depended  on,  if  nothing  else  can  ;  and  that  is,  that  men  are  surprisingly  ^cute 
as  Sam  Slick  says,  in  discovering  their  own  interest — '  that's  a  fact.'  When  the 
■team-engine,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  illuminating  power  of  gas,  the  railway,  are 
placed  at  man's  disposal ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  remain  idle  toys ;  they  are  in- 
stantly welcomed,  and  applied  to  the  most  comprehensive  uses.  And  yet,  what 
are  any  of  these,  or  all  of  them  together,  compared  with  the  power,  both  for  good 
and  evil,  of  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance,  if  there  were  any  such  thing  ?  Would 
either  man's  cupidity  or  benevolence  be  blind  to  such  a  man'cllous  agent  ?  "What 
a  means  of  detecting  criminals — of  tracing  "lost,  stolen,  and  strayed  1"  "What  a 
reinforcement  of  Bow  Street !  What  a  happy  supplement  would  it  afford  to 
evidence  when  a  prisoner  does  not  make  confession  ;  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that  how  easy  to  take  a  peep  into  his  bosom  and  make  the  confession  for  him  1 
What  a  help  to  the  doctor — and  surely  no  less  to  the  patient,  whose  entrails  might 
thns  be  subjected,  not  to  a  lamentable  post  mortem^  but  a  salutary  ante  mortem  ex- 
amination 1  Wliat  an  instrument  for  diplomatists ;  what  an  invaluable  picklock  to 
open  hostile  cabinets  I  What  a  pleasant,  painless  rack  for  worming  out  political 
secrets  1  What  an  instrument,  above  all,  in  war  1  How  cheaply  the  newspapers 
night  keep  our  own  *  correspondent '  in  every  quarter  of  the  world — ^^-ho  yet  need 
never  go  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  I  How  priceless  in  all  these  cases,  would 
be  a  genuine  clairvoyant.        ♦  »  »  ♦  ♦ 

**  Till  I  can  see  the  sharp  wit  of  man  thus  turning  your  clairvoyance  (as  every 
thing  else  tiiat  can  be  so  turned)  to  practical  purposes,  I  shall  continue  to  rank  it 
with  so  many  kindred  delusions,  which  in  every  age,  for  a  few  months  or  years, 
unoae  those  whose  fancy  Is  stronger  than  their  reason,  and  then  pass  away  for 
ever.'* 

It  must  be  expected  that,  in  a  day  when  so  many  systems  of  speculative  pliilo- 
aophy  are  rife,  our  author's  views  will  sometimes  differ  from  those  of  his  readers. 
Xor  id  tills  so  much  a  fault,  wlicn  every  view  is  made  subservient  to  tlio  g^at 
cause  of  truth — when  the  whole  is  employed  to  fence  in  the  superstructure  of 
Christianity ;  when  every  assertion  Ls  based  upon  a  reasonable  appeal  to  the  con- 
science, it  should  be  deemed  sufllcicnt,  even  with  the  absence  of  that  candor  and 
genuine  affection  with  which  these  pages  are  filled.  The  *'  Dialogue  between  my- 
self and  me,''  and  the  strictures  on  '*  Novel  Reading"  are  almost  wholly  philosophic, 
and,  what  is  much  to  the  purpose,  conducted  on  such  premises  as,  we  doubt  not,  all 
must  be  willing  to  admit.  From  the  former  we  take  the  concluding  paragraph, 
which,  though  very  brief,  gives  evidence  of  great  acuteness.  The  dialogue  being 
over,  the  author,  as  if  a  more  by-stander,  happily  remarks : 

"  Mind  smiled,  and  said  it  knew  just  as  much  as  I  did ;  which  recalled  mo  to 
thcm^>^  paradoxical  fact  of  all — that  it  is  we  ourselves,  who,  in  such  controversies, 
aak  ourselves  what  is  our  own  consciousness,  and,  instead  of  giving  an  intelligible 
answer,  can  only  stare  at  ourselves  idiotically."    »    »    »    » 

Every  one,  and  especiidly  every  Christian,  ought  to  read  the  letters  on  "  Novel 
Reading.''  Here  is  one  short  paragraph,  wliich  will  ser\'e  to  show  what  material 
they  arc  made  of: 

''  Pleasurable  sympathy  with  fictitious  distress,  and  benevolent  desire  to  relievo 
rnl  differ  infinitely.  How  picturesque  some  loathsome,  squalid  cabin,  or  a  fippsy's 
teat  often  kx>ks  in  a  pkstore  1    *  How  prettily,'  we  all  say,  '  that  little  piece  of  hn- 
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inanity  is  introdaoed  there  I*  yet  how  few  would  relish  the  thought  of  entering  tbe 
reality !  With  what  roluctanoe  would  they  do  it^  even  though  benevolence  bade  I 
See  there  an  illustration  between  sontimontal  emotion  and  benevolent  principle. 

"  The  kixury  of  mere  sjmpatliy  and  sensibility,  (now  do  not  look  so  shocked,) 
of  the  *fine  feelings*  excited  by  fiction  is,  when  disjoined  firom  practical  benevo- 
lence, so  great,  that  it  may  actually  form  a  notable  element  in  a  person's  doOy 
felicity,  and  yet  he  may  be  one  of  the  most  selfish  creatures  in  tbe  world." 

We  are  much  pleased  with  this  book.    Unique  in  its  general  plan ;  moderate  in 
its  pretensions ;  skillful  in  its  arrangomont ;  pleasant  and  sensible  througbouti  few 
who  love  good  reading,  can  read  it  and  not  be  satiafiod. 


Sbkmonb  of  the  Rev.  C.  U.  Spurgeox,  of  London.    New- York :  Sheldon,  Blake- 
man  k  Co.    185*7. 

St.  Auoustini^  in  his  concise  way  of  handling  subjects,  gives  us  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  great  ends  and  objects  of  pulpit  eloquence :  "  Ut  Veritas  pateat, 
ut  Veritas  placeat^  ut  Veritas  moveat"  (That  Uie  truth  bo  shown,  that  it  be  made 
to  please,  that  it  move  the  affections.)  In  an  age  such  as  the  present,  when  the 
machinery  for  exerting  those  influences  are  perhaps  more  easily  attainable  than 
ever,  we  involuntarily  look  around  for  an  object^  where  they  can  bo  found  bast 
concentrated,  and  best  fitted  to  stamp  their  impress  upon  the  human  mind.  £qp9* 
dally  is  this  the  case  in  reference  to  pulpit  eloquence.  When  theological  edu- 
cation is  carried  on  to  an  extent  almost  unprecedented;  when  the  metaphysioal 
controversies  generated  by  the  philosophy  and  speculation  of  the  day,  serve  to 
sharpen  the  reasoning  powers  by  the  abstrusoness  they  involve;  when  science  de- 
lights to  drop  tho  reflection  of  her  light  to  beautify  the  truth,  the  great  danger  to 
be  apprehended  is,  that  tho  genius  of  tho  pulpit,  dazzled  by  such  attractions^  might 
forsake  the  well-beaten  path  of  simplicity  and  plainness,  to  follow  in  a  trade  so 
firaugfat  with  mystification  and  danger.  Such  a  course  directly  militates  against 
the  motto  of  the  experienced  father  above  quoted ;  for  where  mysteries  are  made 
the  chief  theme,  the  truth  can  not  bo  made  known ;  where  abstrusoness  is  used,  it 
can  not  be  heard  with  pleasure;  where  too  much  argumentation  is  employed,  ft 
can  not  move  the  affcctiona 

Those  thoughts  have  suggested  themselves  to  us  on  taking  up  tbe  "  Third  Series 
of  the  Sermons  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgcon,"  whose  name  is  of  late  making  so  mudi 
noise  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  Tho  more  we  know  of  this  preacher,  the 
more  josUy  deserved  must  we  allow  his  popularity  to  be,  for,  if  contrast  be  a  ready 
moans  of  discovering  peculiar  excellences,  tho  stylo  and  thoughts  of  this  writer  at 
once  fasten  our  attention  and  win  our  esteem.  The  majority  of  printed  pulpit  do. 
quenoe  we  possess,  partakes  too  largely  of  the  elements  hinted  at;  here,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  display.  Making  no  pretenses  to  learning  or  casuistry,  simplidty 
itself  lives  upon  his  page ;  avoiding  the  studied  omatenecs  of  more  finished  com- 
posers, with  a  fancy  sufBciently  vivid,  he  decks  his  thoughts  in  simple  beauty ; 
dothing  his  appeals  by  no  means  in  studied  softness,  he  aims  his  shafts  so  directly 
at  the  heart,  few  can  resist  their  power,  or  even  mistake  their  application. 

While  we  do  not  at  all  think  Mr.  Spurgeon's  style  free  firom  many  fkults,  yet^  tot 
affording  a  very  correct  exemplification  of  the  characteristics  dted  from  St  Augot- 
tine^  ffaw  modem  works  oan  be  found  of  equal  utility.    To  preadien  in  thia  ooon* 
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trjf  more  especially,  whore  the  genios  of  the  poeple  is  content  only  witli  predselj 
these  elemcnta,  and  where,  in  conseqaonce,  so  many  complaints  arise  from  their 
absence,  these  sermons  highly  recommend  themselves.  The  great  circulation  they 
hare  already  attained  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  being  appreciated,  whUe 
the  fame  of  their  young  author  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  all  to  examine  the  £ur* 
iiesi  of  his  claims  on  the  public  notice. 

The  character  of  the  publication  under  notice  is  modestly  and  yet  accurately 
described  by  the  author  in  his  preface :  "  These  sermons  are  not  essays  laboriously 
written  and  laboriously  heard ;  they  are  the  verbatim  reports  of  the  extemporaneous 
atteraDces  of  a  very  busy  man."  The  subjects  presented  are  decidedly  practical 
Perhaps  the  doctrine  of  '*  particular  election  "  and  "  perseverance  "  obtains  undue 
prominence  throughout ;  but  due  allowance  must  bo  made  for  the  author's  peculiar 
views.  However,  the  grand  fundamental  doctrine  of  evangelical  belief  pervade  the 
whole.  The  hortatory  sermons — which  form  the  largest  portion — are  fah*  expo- 
nents of  Gospel  truth,  and  well  calculated  to  promote  that  anxious  inquiry  neces- 
sary to  evince  genuine  repentance ;  the  purely  doctrinal  ones  are  systematic  and 
plain ;  the  historic — especially  those  on  "  Manassch  "  and  "  Israel  in  Egypt " — ore 
Ml  of  instruction. 
A  fair  specimen,  illustrating  its  conformity  to  St  Augustine's  requirements,  wo 

take  from  the  former  part  of  the  sermon  entitled,  "  Foretastes  of  the  Heavenly 

lil^'*     Speaking  of  heaven  ho  remarks : 

*'  l£o6t  probably  the  greater  part  of  you  love  to  think  of  heaven  under  another 
aspect :  as  a  place  of  perfect  rest  You,  sons  of  toil,  you  love  the  sanctuary  be- 
caose  it  is  there  you  sit  to  hear  God's  w(9td,  and  rest  your  wearied  limbs.  When 
jou  have  wiped  the  hot  sweat  from  your  brow,  you  have  often  thought  of  heaven, 
where  your  labors  shall  be  over ;  you  liavo  sung  with  sweet  emphasis, 

'  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  hearenly  rest/ 

Rest,  rest,  rest — this  is  what  you  want.    And  to  me,  this  idea  of  heaven  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.    Rest  I  know  I  never  shall  have  beneath  this  sky  ♦»♦♦♦♦» 
go  where  I  may,  there  seems  no  rest  for  me,  till  I  slumber  in  my  grave ;  and  I  do 
look  forward  to  heaven  with  some  degree  of  happiness.     There  I  sliall  rest  from 
labors  constant  and  perpetual,  though  much  loved.    And  you,  too,  who  liave  been 
toiling  long  to  gain  an  object  you  have  sought  aflcr — ^you  have  said  if  you  could  get 
it  you  would  lie  down  and  rest ;  you  have  toiled  after  a  certain  amount  of  riches, 
TOQ  have  said  if  you  could  once  gain  a  competence  you  would  then  make  yourself 
St  esse.    Or  you  have  been  laboring  long  to  gain  a  certain  point  of  character,  and 
then  you  have  said  you  would  lay  down  your  arms  and  rest.    Ay,  but  you  have 
not  reached  it  yet ;  and  you  love  heaven  because  heaven  is  the  goal  to  the  racer, 
the  target  of  the  arrow  of  existence ;  you  love  heaven  because  it  will  be  the  coucli 
of  time— ay,  an  eternal  rest  for  the  poor  weary  struggler  upon  earth.    You  love  it  Sg 
a  place  of  rest ;  and  do  we  never  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  heaven  upon  earth  in  that 
sense ;    O  yes,  beloved  I  Ueased  be  God  I  '  we  who  have  believed  do  enter  into 
rat'     Our  peace  is  like  a  river,  and  our  righteousness  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.    God  may  give  to  his  people  rest:  even  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God.    \7e  have  stormy  trials  and  bitter  troubles  in  the  world ;  but  we  have 
learned  to  say :  *  Return  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul  I  for  the  Lord  hath  dealth  bounti- 
fiiDy  with  thee.'    Did  you  never,  in  times  of  great  dLstresSi  climb  up  to  your  closet, 
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ftDcl  there  on  jour  knees  pour  out  jour  heart  before  God  ?  Did  yoa  nerer  feel, 
after  jrou  had  done,  that  you  had  bathed  yourself  in  rest,  so  that, 

*  Let  caret  like  a  wild  deluge  come, 
And  stonns  of  sorrow  fUI,' 

you  cared  not  one  whit  for  them  ?  For  you  had  found  a  shield  in  Christ ;  you  had 
looked  upon  the  face  of  God's  anointed.  Ah  I  Christian  1  that  rest  without  a  billow 
of  disturbance,  that  rest  so  placid  and  serene,  which  in  your  deepest  troubles  you 
haye  been  able  to  enjoy  in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  is  to  you  a  bunch  of  the  mighty 
vintage  of  heaven,  one  grape  of  that  heavenly  cluster  which  you  shall  soon  partake 
of  in  the  land  of  the  hereafter."    (P.  140.) 

Mr.  Spurgcon  occasionally  springs  beyond  his  bounds;  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

*<  They  are  still  the  Lord's  living  children,  though  they  have  fallen  into  the  coma 
of  sin,  and  are  now  in  a  fainting  fit,  having  gone  astray  from  him,  and  having  their 
animation  suspended^  while  life  is  still  there."    (P.  37.) 

The  vigor  of  the  author's  fancy  is  exhibited  in  the  following  trope,  which,  al- 
though quite  mixed,  possesses  much  beauty : 

"  Like  a  wall  of  glass  the  sea  stands  on  either  side  of  them,  fh)wning  with  beetl- 
ing cliffs  of  foam ;  but  still  on  they  march ;  and  until  the  last  of  God's  Israel  is  safe, 
the  waters  stand  still  and  firm,  ih)zen  by  the  lips  of  God."    (P.  421.) 

We  liave  no  space  to  enter  into  more  ntinute  details.  A  careful  perusal  of  these 
sermons  will  not,  by  any  moans,  be  lost  labor. 
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Journal  of  the  General  Convention  of  1866.  List  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  October,  1866. 

SixcE  the  final  establishment  of  the  independence  of  tlie 
United  States,  in  1783,  almost  throe  thousand  men  have  offi- 
ciated as  ministers  of  tlie  Protestunt  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country.  The  exact  number,  down  to  the  1st  of  October,  1857, 
so  far  as  considerable  research  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain  it, 
ivas  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four.  There  is,  for 
most  men,  little  charm  in  mere  numbers  or  in  catalogues  of 
names ;  and  yet,  in  this  enumeration,  each  unit  and  each  name 
denotes  the  career  of  one  immortal  soul,  created,  called,  and 
sworn  to  fulfill  those  most  sacred  and  blessed  functions  which 
were  first  vested  in  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  by  Him  intrusted 
to  those  whom  He  sent  forth,  as  lie  had  been  sent  forth  by  the 
Father.  Every  one  of  these  three  thousand  had  declared  his 
trust  that  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  him 
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this  ojQSce  :  every  one  must  give  account  as  ono  that  was  a; 
pointed  to  watch  for  souls.  Every  one  of  them  began,  ac 
more  tlian  a  third  of  them  have  finished,  the  life  of  tl 
Christian  minister,  with  all  its  experience  of  trial,  blessing,  an 
earthly  recompense,  "  according  as  his  work  shall  be."  H 
tranquil  pastor,  with  all  the  peace  of  his  rural  parsonage  ;  ll 
eloquent  and  honored  preacher,  kindling  his  thousands  of  a* 
miring  hearers ;  the  wise  and  venerated  prelate ;  the  missionai 
to  distant  continents ;  the  spiritual  emigrant  of  the  Westei 
wilderness ;  the  patient  laborer  amongst  tlie  poor  of  mull 
tudinous  cities  ;  the  successful  instructor,  with  whom  tlie  fei 
of  God  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  the  pious  soldier  • 
Christ,  willing  to  take  any  where  the  humblest  post,  and  t( 
often  driven  from  one  to  another  almost  by  hunger ;  the  fe 
burning  and  shining  lights,  and  the  many  whose  servic 
though  far  less  conspicuous,  was  not  less  true,  or  less  needft 
or  less  sure  of  its  reward — all  are  in  that  catalogue.  Ther 
too,  are  those  who  turned  aside,  or  withdrew,  or  fell ;  tha 
who  relinquished  the  ministry  of  our  communion,  who  r 
nounced  its  doctrine,  or  abandoned  its  fellowship ;  those  wl 
did  it  no  honor,  and  those  who  did  it  deep  dishonor ;  they  wl 
closed  their  course  as  Presbyterians ;  they  who  wandered  awi 
with  Swedenborg ;  they  who  laid*  down  their  commission 
the  feet  of  the  Pope ;  they  who  stood  up  in  Unitarian  ai 
Universalist  pulpits;  ho  who  died  bearing  the  titles  of  secnl; 
honor ;  he  who  died  surrounded  by  the  small  gains  of  secaL 
bargaining ;  he  who  died  after  years  of  absence  from  all  tl 
ordinances  of  Christ ;  he  who  died  "  under  the  cloud  "  of 
ruined  reputation ;  he  who  died  under  the  sentence  tliat  c 
him  off  from  his  office  for  his  guilt;  he  who  died  loaded  wi 
^every  disgrace;  the  erring  minister,  the  idle  minister,  ti 
worldly  minister,  the  unbelieving  minister,  the  drunken  min; 
ter,  the  profligate  minister — all  are  there.  Could  the  meanii 
of  every  name  upon  the  list  be  thus  unfolded,  we  should  b 
in  each  a  history  over  which  angels  have  rejoiced,  or,  "if  the 
be  tears  in  heaven,"  have  wept ;  so  surpassing  is  the  glory 
the  shame  of  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

Not  far  from  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  clergymen  of  £n 
lish  ordination  survived  the  American  Eevolution. 
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"  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gpirgite  vasto ; 
Anna  virClin,  tabuLcqae,  et  Troia  gaza  per  undas.' 

Amongst  them  were  some  who,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
their  position  and  experience,  would  bo  revered  long  after  as 
foanders  and  patriarchs.  The  future  Bishops,  Bass  and  Parker 
of  Massachusetts,  Seabury  and  Jarvis  of  Connecticut,  Pro- 
voost  and  Benjamin  Moore  of  New- York,  White  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Claggett  of  Maryland,  Madison  of  Virginia,  and 
Robert  Smith,  of  South-Carolina,  had  been  almost  equally  di- 
vided in  the  civil  strife ;  for,  if  the  New-England  clergy  gene- 
rally adhered,  at  least  passively,  to  the  Crown,  many  of  the 
more  Southern  arranged  themselves,  even  actively,  on  the  side 
of  Independence.  Our  Prayer  Book,  and  our  early  legislation 
owed  much  to  men  who,  in  their  several  localities,  transmitted 
the  traditions  of  colonial  days  to  later  generations  of  Church- 
men :  -ATbraham  Beach ;  Griffith,  who  was  elected  to  the  Epis- 
copate of  Virginia,  but  from  poverty  could  not  cross  the  seas 
for  consecration  ;  Wharton,  of  Burlington,  early  a  pious  con- 
vert from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  two  William  Smiths ; 
Magaw  and  Andrews,  of  Philadelphia ;  Percy,  of  Charleston ; 
and  Hubbard,  of  New-Haven.  To  still  more  eminent  longe- 
vity than  any  of  these,  Richard  Mansfield  of  Connecticut  at- 
tained ;  for  he  completed  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  ministry, 
and  the  ninety-sixth  of  his  life.  And  George  Meiklejohn  of 
Virginia  died  about  the  same  time  at  the  ago  of  more  than  a 
hundred.  If  the  clergy  of  the  North,  so  many  of  whom  w«re 
missionaries  of  the  Propagation  Society,  furnished  fewer  in- 
stances of  deplorable  neglect  of  duty,  yet  they  had  in  their 
ranks  a  man  of  no  more  dignity  of  speech  or  character  than 
Samuel  Peters ;  and,  with  all  the  just  blame  which  rests  on 
the  Virginia  clergy  of  that  day,  they  numbered  amongst 
them  not  only  divines  as  worthy  as  Buchanan,  Shield,  and 
Balmain,  but  also  one  whose  evangelical  zeal  and  piety  appear 
to  have  been  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  land  or  any  period 
of  our  Church,  Devereux  Jarratt.  Before  the  Revolution,  also^ 
dated  the  orders  of  Uzal  Ogden,  who  was  elected  to  the  Epis- 
copate of  New-Jersey  ;  Edward  Jenkins,  who  declined  that  of 
South-Carolina ;  John  Bodwen,  the  defender  of  Episcopacy  with 
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his  pen ;  Thomas  Lambert  Moore,  the  brother  of  the  Bishop 
of  Virginia  ;  the  venerable  John  Tyler  of  Norwich  in  Con- 
necticut ;  Braiken  of  Virginia ;  Pettigrew  of  North-Carolina, 
its  designated  Bishop ;  Duchd,  whose  picture  is  so  fiEimiliar  as 
he  prayed  for  the  Continental  Congress — but  who  afterwards 
renounced  their  cause,  and  yet  returned  to  America  and  died ; 
and  Sebastian,  who,  relinquishing  his  functions,  became  distin- 
guished amongst  the  early  citizens  of  Kentucky. 

No  very  appreciable  addition  has  since  been  made  to  our 
numbers  by  foreign  ordination ;  not  more,  we  believe,  but 
rather  less,  than  forty.  One  of  these,  not  to  speak  of  the  liv- 
ing, was  the  excellent  Mr.  Campbell  of  Beaufort ;  another 
was- that  Leacock,  whose  brief  and  suflfering  sojourn  in  Africa 
acquired  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  Martyr  of  the  Pongas.'* 
Six  clergymen,  of  whom  five  still  live,  and  of  whom  all  but 
one,  if  not  all,  wore  of  foreign  birth,  received  their  ordination 
from  prelates  of  the  Koman  Catholic  communion. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  scarcely  at  an  end  when,  in 
the  March  of  1783,  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  convened,  as 
they  were,  in  the  small  country  town  of  Woodbury,  selected 
Dr.  Seabury  to  be  their  Bishop.  After  considerable  delay,  he 
obtained  consecration  from  three  Scottish  Bishops,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1784,  in  the  oratory  of  Bishop  Skinner,  within 
the  ancient  city  of  Aberdeen.  Although  he  reached  home  in 
the  following  May,  his  first  ordination  was  not  held  till  the  3d 
of  August  'y  a  circumstance  worthy  of  some  remark,  since, 
within  four  months  after  that  day,  he  had  ordained  twelve 
Deacons,  and  had  also  admitted  every  one  of  them  to  the 
Priesthood.  Only  two  were  of  his  own  diocese,  and  one  from 
Rhode  Island :  the  rest  came  from  New- York,  New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  And  their  second  ordination 
followed  the  first,  usually  within  one,  two,  or  four  days,  that 
they  might  not  have  the  trouble  and  cost  of  a  second  journey. 
Several  of  them  had  been  Methodist  ministers;  almost  al 
were  of  very  mature  age;  and  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  waiting  for  the  opportunity  which  now,  for  the  first 
time,  was  afforded  to  American  citizens,  and  on  their  own 
soil.  Why,  then,  had  it  been  delayed  for  several  month 
after  his  arrival  ?    The  air,  in  fact,  was  full  of  rumours.    The 
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application  to  the  Scottish  Episcopacy  was  a  measnre  which 
required  much  explanation,  and  was  never  satisfactory  to  all. 
An  American  ordination  was  itself  a  signal  novelty ;  and  thus 
the  three  montlis  between  May  and  August  were  no  very  pro- 
tracted season  of  preparation  in  days  when  a  fortnight  might 
have  been  occupied  in  travelling  from  Maryland  to  Connecticut. 

Bishops  Seabnry  and  Jarvis,  like  Bishops  White  and  Smith, 
and  unlike  their  other  contemporaries  in  the  Episcopate,  pre- 
served and  transmitted  registers  of  their  official  actions.  The 
neglect  of  this  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  complete  a 
document  which  does  not  yet  exist — a  full  and  accurate  record 
of  the  ordinations  of  all  our  clergy  from  the  beginning.  Brief 
sketches  of  those  who  received  orders  from  the  first  two  Bishops 
of  Connecticut  were  printed  a  few  years  since  in  the  "  Calen- 
dar," by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Chapin,  of  that  diocese,  to  whose  love 
of  laborious  research  the  cause  of  Christian  learning  in  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  our  own  ecclesiastical  annals,  might  have  been 
much  more  indebted,  had  it  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  have 
granted  him  health  and  ease. 

From  these  documents  we  know  the  names  and  history  of 
those  four  ministers  of  Christ,  who,  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of 
August,  1785,  at  Middletown,  the  present  seat  of  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  were  enlisted,  enrolled,  and  sealed  as  the  fore- 
most volunteers  of  a  great  host  that  can  never  be  numbered 
and  finally  summed  up,  as  we  must  believe,  till  the  last  day. 
They  were :  Dr.  Colin  Ferguson,  Professor,  and  afterwards 
Principal,  in  Washington  College,  at  Chestertown,  in  Mary- 
land ;  Henry  Van  Dyke,  successively  Rector  at  Amboy  and 
New-Brunswick,  at  Burlington,  and  at  Newtown  on  Long 
Island;  Ashbel  Baldwin,  Hector  at  Litchfield,  and  then  at 
Stratford,  and  several  times  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties in  the  General  Convention,  who  died  in  1846,  at  tlie  age 
of  eighty-eight,  and  of  course  the  senior  Presbyter  of  the 
Church ;  and  Philo  Shelton,  who  became  at  once,  and  con- 
tinued for  forty  years,  till  his  deatli,  the  blameless  and  godly 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  Fairfield.  Although  Baldwin  would 
be  first  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  yet  the  name  of 
Dr.  Ferguson  is  the  first  on  the  register  of  the  Bishop ;  and 
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with  him,  therefore,  begins  the  catalogue  of  the  clergy  or- 
dained in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Church  was  at 
its  lowest  estate  immediately  after  the  Revolution.  Dis- 
tinguished divines  were  found  in  its  ministry :. its  members 
and  friends  included  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  land : 
its  congregations  at  the  North  were  often  very  strong,  and 
seldom  very  weak ;  while  at  the  South  it  had  not  yet  quite 
lost  its  vantage-ground.  Tlie  sources  of  supply  for  its  pulpits 
had  now  failed  for  almost  ten  years ;  and  there  was  a  little 
pressure  of  candidates,  often  beyond  the  age  of  thirty.  One 
of  the  first  twelve,  ordained  before  the  end  of  1785,  was  the 
good  Dr.  Pilmore,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  honored 
and  successful  amongst  the  Methodists. 

In  1786,  Bishop  Seabury  admitted  fourteen  otliere  to  holy 
orders,  only  four  of  whom  were  not  from  New-England : 
Walker  Maury  and  William  Skelly  of  Maryland,  Benjamin 
Lindsley  of  North-Carolina,  and  Bryan  Fairfax  of  Virginia, 
who  afterwards  inherited  the  peerage  of  his  family.  Others 
of  the  fourteen  were :  Henry  Moscrop,  father-in-law  of  Bishop 
Onderdonk  of  New-Tork;  Tillotson  Bronson,  a  name  long 
honored  in  Connecticut ;  John  Cosins  Ogden,  Eector  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  New-Hampshire,  whose  daughter  was  by  her  will 
the  benefactress  of  the  church  in  New-Haven ;  and  Calvin 
Barber,  the  oldest  of  all  those  of  our  clergy  who  have  seceded 
to  Rome. 

There  was  now  the  less  need  to  repair  to  Connecticut,  as, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Bishops  elected  for  New- York 
and  Pennsylvania  were  on  their  voyage  to  England.  Their 
consecration  was  accomplished  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Chapel 
at  Lambeth,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1787,  and  their  arrival 
at  New- York  occurred,  as  if  with  happy  omen  from  the  risen 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  first  ordi- 
nation held  by  Bishop  White  was  on  the  succeeding  Tuesday 
in  Whitsun  week,  the  twenty-eighth  of  May ;  and  the  first 
persons  on  whom  his  hands  were  thus  imposed  were  Joseph 
Clarkson  and  Joseph  Couden.  Bishop  Richard  Channing 
Moore  received  orders  from  Bishop  Provoost  on  the  15th  of 
July ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  first  candidate  ordained  in 
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New- York  was  the  Bev.  Oeorge  Ogilvie,  the  date  of  whose 
ordination,  for  want  of  exact  records,  remains  unsupplied. 
Twenty-foar  clergymen  were  added  to  the  general  strength  of 
the  Charch  in  the  year  1787,  and  twenty  of  these  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  two  new  Bishops.  An  unnsiial  and  interesting 
occasion  was  that  of  the  16th  of  December,  when  the  two 
brothers,  Robert  and  Slator  Clay,  knelt  before  Bishop  White> 
side  by  side.  Thirty-three  years  of  labor  were  before  the  lat- 
ter, and  forty-three  before  the  former. 

The  pressure  towards  the  ranks,  after  so  long  a  failure  in  the 
means  of  recruiting  their  force,  was  by  no  means  exhausted  ; 
for,  in  17S8,  twenty-three  new  names  were  enrolled  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  not  one  of  them  is  a  name  of  any  distinction 
of  any  kind,  unless  we  except  Mr.  Woodville,  a  worthy  clergy- 
man, who  survived  to  an  advanced  age,  in  Culpepper  county? 
in  Virginia — a  State  which  received  about  half  of  the  twenty- 
three  to  its  precarious  glebes.  It  was  not  the  Revolution  that 
laid  the  Church  in  Virginia  prostrate ;  nor  was  it  famished 
through  an  absolute  dearth  of  clerical  service.  Within  three 
years  before  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Madison,  in  1790, 
twenty  clergymen  had  joined  the  very  considerable  company 
that  remained  from  the  older  day ;  and  even  these  twenty,  not 
to  speak  of  the  forty  otliers  who  appear  in  the  list  reported  to 
the  General  Convention  in  1702,  had  they  but  gone  with  "  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  "  on  their  side,  would  have 
been  more  than  enough  to  have  begun,  at  least,  a  victorious 
contest  But  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Virginia  has  re- 
ceived its  fullest  and  latest  touches  from  one  than  whom  none 
can  tell  it  so  well,  because  none  has  felt  it  so  deeply,  and  none 
in  the  days  to  come  will  be  more  reverentially  associated  with 
its  revived  lustre.     "  By  the  grace  of  God  it  is  what  it  is." 

In  the  year  1789,  the  three  Bishops,  Seabury,  Provoost,  and 
White,  ordained  fifteen  Deacons ;  of  whom  a  rather  large  pro- 
portion lived  to  venerable  years.  One  of  these  was  Robert 
Fowle,  who,  for  half  a  century  watched  a  little  flock  at  IIol- 
demess,  in  New-Hampshire,  and  died  in  1847,  almost  fifty- 
eight  years  in  orders.  Another  was  Andrew  Fowler,  who 
survived  till  1850,  and  completed  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
ministry  ;  whopubli&hed  a  work  explanatory  of  the  usages  of 
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the  Church,  and  who,  in  his  long  journeys  between  New-Eng- 
land and  South-Carolina,  where  he  was  last  settled,  formed  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  clergy,  and  made  some 
collections  for  their  history.  A  third  was  Truman  Marsh,  o^ 
Litchfield,  in  Connecticut ;  who,  having  been  ordained  early 
in  the  year,  was,  after  the  death  of  Baldwin,  for  five  years, 
down  to  his  own  death  in  1851,  the  senior  Presbyter  of  our 
communion,  and  not  unworthy  the  post,  for  his  moderation  of 
judgment,  and  evangelical  doctrine  and  spirit.  Bishop  Kemp 
of  Maryland,  was  also  ordained  in  that  year  by  Bisliop  White, 
on  St  Stephen's  day. 

Although  the  number  of  those, Bishops  deriving  their  au- 
thority through  the  English  line  was  completed  by  the  conse- 
cration of  Bishop  Madison,  in  England,  in  1790,  yet  the 
records  of  ordinations,  from  that  year  onward,  became  at 
once  mo  e  inaccurate  in  dates,  and  more  meagre  in  numbers. 
If  Bishop  Madison  preserved  any  statement  of  his  official 
transactions,  it  has  never  been  brought  out  from  its  dusty  re- 
pose. The  deficiency  of  records,  however,  is  less  startling  than 
the  deficiency  of  facts  to  be  recorded.  As  nearly  as  the  former 
can  be  supplied,  it  appears  that  the  entire  number  of  admis- 
sions to  the  Diaconate,  throughout  the  Church,  in  1790,  did 
not  exceed  eight ;  in  1791,  seven ;  in  1792,  sixteen ;  in  1798, 
eight;  in  1794,  eleven;  in  1795,  twelve.  In  1790,  Bishop 
Croes  received  orders ;  in  1791,  that  George  Dashiel,  whose 
career  became  so  disastrous  in  Maryland ;  in  1792,  Joseph 
Doddridge,  the  founder  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Western 
Virginia  and  in  Ohio ;  David  Butler,  the  revered  Rector  at 
Troy;  and  Ammi  Eogers,  whose  notoriety  spread  its  ill 
savor,  through  a  long  life  of  hypocrisy,  into  every  corner  of 
the  North ;  in  1793,  Daniel  Burhans,  who,  surviving  till  the 
end  of  1853,  became  the  senior  Presbyter,  after  tlie  death  of 
his  friend  Marsh,  and  whose  bright  eye,  white  locks,  and 
cheerful  reminiscences  accorded  well  with  his  devout  tone,  as 
he  reviewed  his  sixty  years  of  vigorous  work ;  Walter  Dalaney 
Addison,  the  excellent  friend  and  guide  whom  Bishop  Meade 
commemorates ;  John  Usher,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  other 
times,  himself  long  a  lay-reader  at  Bristol,  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  scene  of  the  labors  of  his  father,  and  was  ordained  at  the 
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age  of  seventy-oiie,  an  insiance  without  parallel  in  our  land ; 
and  Dr.  James  Abercrombie,  whose  elocution  was  so  renowned ; 
in  1795,  Bishop  Griswold ;  and  Absalom  Jones,  the  first  colored 
man  admitted  to  our  ministry.  It  was  the  age  of  the  French 
Revolution :  the  strong  current  of  political,  martial,  literary, 
and  religious  life,  which  rolled  through  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  but  heavily  stirring  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  ;  and  dark  shadows  of  infidelity  threw 
a  gloom  over  the  prospect  But,  even  then,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  moving  some  hearts,  whose  memory  and  whose  monu- 
mental works  are  amongst  the  most  precious  honors  of  our  in- 
heritance; for,  although  only  five  were  ordained  in  1796,  and 
three  in  1797,  one  of  the  three  was  Theodore  Dehon ;  and  two 
of  the  ten  who  were  ordained  in  1798  were.  Philander  Chase, 
and,  next  to  him  on  the  list,  John  Henry  Hobart  In  that 
same  year.  Dr.  Isaac  Wilkins  consecrated  the  remainder  of  a 
loDg  life,  the  former  part  of  which  had  not  been  undistin- 
gnished  in  secular  aflairs;  Calvin  White  began  a  ministry 
which  declined  into  the  obscurity  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  lay- 
man ;  and  then  commenced,  also,  the  service  of  him  who, 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Burhans,  has  been  the  senior  clergyman 
of  our  Church,  Dr.  Bethel  Judd,  now  of  Wilmington,  a  learned, 
laborious,  and  evangelical  divine,  whose  name  none  can  be 
ashamed  to  see  in  a  position  which  should  ever  be  a  crown  of 
glory. 

We  must  hasten  on ;  as  with  that  name  we  seem  to  pass 
from  the  mere  region  of  history  into  the  sphere  of  living  men. 
Five  only  received  Deacons'  Orders  in  1799,  of  whom  one  was 
Abraham  Bronson,  who  died  not  long  since  in  Ohio.  Bishop 
Bowen  and  six  others  were  ordained  in  1800 ;  Dr.  Beasley 
and  five  others  in  1801 ;  Bishop  Stone,  the  fervent  Simon  Wil- 
mer,  and  four  others  in  1802;  and  in  1803,  five,  including  Dr. 
Barry,  Dr.  Morss,  and  Dr.  Crocker  of  Providence,  the  only 
survivor  of  all  the  clergy  ordained  for  more  than  six  years; 
himself  still  the  active  and  faithful  teacher  of  his  one  people. 
The  year  1804  added,  with  five  others.  Dr.  Kewley,  the  cele- 
brated preacher  who  passed  over  to  Rome ;  Dr.  Lyell,  of  Christ 
Church,  before  a  Methodist,  and  a  chaplain  to  Congress ;  and 
Handy,  of  Maryland,  who  followed  Dashiel  in  his  schism. 
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From  the  twelve  ordinations  of  the  year  1805,  there  remain  to 
us  two  venerable  and  most  faithful  men,  Dr.  Ball  and  Dr. 
Eaton.  A  third  from  that  year  was  Dr  Rudd,  and  a  fourth, 
Virgil  Barber,  the  son  of  Calvin  Barber,  who  also  hid  himself 
in  a  monastery  at  Rome. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  tlie  year  1806  as  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  ever  reached  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  A  whole  generation  had  passed  by  since 
the  dissolution  of  our  dependence  on  the  realm  and  Church  of 
England.  The  parishes  which  had  since  been  founded  were 
so  few  as  hardly  to  claim  a  mention.  There  were  but  four 
dioceses  with  Bishops ;  and  Bishop  Madison  seemed  to  have 
given  up  as  hopeless  the  cause  of  the  Church  in  Virginia ;  so 
that  no  Convention  was  held  in  that  diocese  from  1805  till  his 
death,  in  1812 ;  nor  did  he  in  that  time  attend  any  General 
Convention.  Only  three  Bishops  were  present  at  the  Convention 
of  1801^ ;  only  two  at  the  next.  Bishop  Jarvis,  Bishop  Moore, 
and  Bishop  Claggett,  each  laid  his  hands,  in  the  year  1806, 
upon  one  Deacon :  these  three  were  all ;  and  this  was  the  end 
of  thirty  years  of  independence,  in  a  population  of  five 
millions. 

But  'the  tide  ebbed  no  farther.  The  late  Mr.  Chapman  of 
Amboy,  Bishop  Gadsden,  with  all  his  integrity  and  his  sim- 
plicity, and  Dr.  Salmon  Wheaton,  long  of  Newport,  with  the 
Rev.  David  Baldwin,  who  still  lives  at  Guilford,  and  four 
others,  came  forward  in  1807;  and  it  is  often  exceedingly  in- 
structive to  see  the  common  features  worn  by  the  candidates 
of  the  same  period.  Amongst  the  nine  who  were  ordained  in 
1808,  were  the  late  David  Moore  of  Staten  Island,  and  Thomas 
Yardley  How.  In  1809,  appear  the  names  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Stephens,  Dr.  William  Wilmer,  Oliver  Norris,  Dr.  Empie,and 
Dr.  Burroughs,  besides  Dr.  Timothy  Clowes  and  five  others ; 
in  1810,  besides  eight  others,  those  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  Dr.  Berrian, 
and  Dr.  Wyatt.  These  could  not  but  be  the  first  fruits  of  a 
larger  harvest;  or  rather,  the  seed  of  harvests  in  coming  years. 
The  year  1811  was  pregnant  with  still  more  various  blessing; 
for  it  not  only  witnessed  the  consecration  of  the  two  chief 
shepherds,  Griswold  and  Hobart,  each  so  much  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  but  also  the  admission  to  the  Diaconate  of 
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twelve  other  most  respected  clergyman,  and  amongst  them,  of 
Bishop  Meade,  Dr.  Turner,  Bishop  Kemper,  and  Dr.  McVickar. 
It  is  refreshing  even  now,  to  think  how  the  ordinations  of  that 
jear  have  issued  in  the  noble  company  sent  forth  from  Alex- 
andria over  what  were  then  the  desolations  of  Virginia,  and 
over  all  the  South,  and  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian 
waters,  to  Greece,  to  Africa,  to  China ;  in  tlie  great  band  of 
learned  and  faithful  men  with  whom  the  Seminary  at  Kew- 
Tork  has  replenished  the  land;  in  the  self-denying  sons  of 
Nashotah ;  and  in  so  much  which  Columbia  College,  and*  its 
accomplished  and  sagacious  senior  Professors,  have  wrought 
within  forty  years  for  the  Church  and  its  ministry.  These  four 
eminent  men,  thus  grouped  together  in  their  youth,  have  since 
lived  indeed. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  that  was  a  period  of  wonderful 
incitements.  The  great  struggle  against  the  encamped  des- 
potism of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  roused  every  where  the  man- 
hood of  the  nations ;  and  the  approach  and  the  events  of  our 
war  witli  England,  unhappy  and  useless  as  otherwise  it  was, 
yet  stirred  the  blood  of  the  American  people.  A  literature  of 
unparalleled  richness  and  depth  was  inspired ;  for  it  was  the 
age  of  the  great  Reviews,  and  of  Scott,  Southey,  Byron,  Moore, 
Crabbe,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Mont- 
gomery. To  minds  thus  animated,  the  call  of  the  Gospel  came 
with  a  freshness  which  was  very  much  aided  by  the  strong  re- 
ligions movements  of  the  time,  under  the  same  spirit  of  active 
energy.  The  establishment  of  the  London,  Wesleyan,  and 
Church  Missionary  Societies,  of  the  great  Bible  Societies,  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  the  endowment  of 
the  Seminary  at  Andover ;  the  open  resistance  offered  to  tlie 
encroachments  of  Unitarianism  in  New-England ;  all  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  early  circulation  of  the  Christian 
Observer^  the  publication  of  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
and  tlie  wide  influence  of  the  writings  of  Wilberforce  and 
Hannah  More.  If  we  would  understand  the  life  and  working 
of  individuals,  we  must  not  fail  to  study  the  atmosphere  in 
which  their  youth  was  passed. 

It  is  true  that  in  1812  and  1813  the  Deacons  ordained  were  but 
eight  and  nine ;  the  former  number  embracing  Bishop  Onder- 
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donkof  New-York  and  Dr.  Bayard;  the  latter,  Bishop  Henshaw, 
Dr.  HaDckel,  Mr.  Lemmon,  Dr.  Clay,  Dr.  Evan  Malbone  John- 
son, and  Dr.  Lacey.  But  these  numbers  rose  in  the  next  three 
years  at  once  to  twenty,  sixteen,  and  twenty-one ;  and  it  was 
not  an  increase  of  numbers  alone.  In  1814  it  included  Edward 
McGuire,  Creighton,  Boyd,  Hawley,  and  Bedell;  in  1815, 
Carter  and  Sherwood ;  and  in  1816,  Andrews,  Montgomery, 
Benjamin  Allen,  Anthon,  and  Hugh  Smith ;  the  two  last  asso- 
ciated in  that  solemn  act,  and  long  after  in  an  act  of  not  less 
solemnity.  Examples  were  furnished,  besides,  of  talents  which 
before  had  been  given  to  other  pursuits  with  success  and  dis- 
tinction, now  yielded  up  to  the  call  of  Him  who  required 
heralds.  Thus  came,  in  1814,  Dalcho,  a  physician;  Titos 
Strong,  a  practical  mechanic  ;  Croswell,  from  the  seat  of  the 
editor ;  Milnor,  from  the  halls  of  Congress ;  in  1815,  Bishop 
Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  a  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  and  in  1816, 
Bishop  Brownell,  in  mature  life,  from  the  chair  of  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  Oeorge  Thomas  Chapman,  from  the  bar ;  and  George 
Weller,  from  his  trade — each  to  his  own  important  sphere  of 
clerical  usefulness.  Such  changes  with  such  men  indicated 
that  impulse  through  which  the  Most  High  propels  onward 
His  o\^  cause,  when  He  "  gives  the  word,  and  great  is  the 
company  of  the  preachers." 

Prompted  by  the  same  high  impulse,  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1817  began  the  foundation  of  a  General  Theological 
Seminary.  That  year  greatly  enriched  our  ministry ;  for  it 
gave  us  three  future  Bishops,  Wainwright,  Smith,  and  Bavens- 
croft,  and  with  them  twenty-one  worthy  laborers,  headed  by 
Keith,  Walker  of  Beaufort,  Nathaniel  Sheldon  Wheaton,  Rich- 
ard Sharpe  Mason,  and  Muhlenberg.  But  in  the  year  1818, 
before  the  projected  Seminary  could  have  weight,  and  as  if  to 
prove  the  need  of  its  aid,  the  supply  of  clergymen  sprang  up 
with  a  leap,  to  thirty-nine,  a  number  never  equalled  till  fourteen 
years  after.  The  theological  preparation  of  these  candidates 
must  have  begun,  and  their  determination  may  probably  have 
been  formed,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816 ;  a  period  coinciding 
with  the  close  of  the  wars  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  with 
a  season  of  tempests,  scarcity,  and  commercial  distress.     We 
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draw  no  inference ;  but  the  coincidence  may  be  reserved  for 
reflection. 

As  the  annual  enrollment  is  kencefortli  so  large,  and  em- 
braces so  many  who  still  live,  we  forbear  farther  allusion  to 
the  more  distinguished  names  of  each  year,  except  by  pointing 
to  those  whose  position,  by  virtue  of  their  order,  makes  it  im- 
possible that  the  mention  should  seem  invidious.  In  1818, 
then,  Bishop  Upfold  and  Bishop  Carlton  Chase  were  admitted 
to  Deacons'  Orders ;  in  1819,  Bishops  Johns  and  DeLancey  ; 
in  1820,  Bishop  Mcllvaine ;  in  '1821,  Bishops  Doane  and 
Oreen  ;  in  1822,  Bishops  Alonzo  Potter,  Eastbum,  and  Ives ; 
in  1823,  Bishops  Butledge  and  Hopkins ;  in  1824,  Bishops 
Cobbs  and  Whitehouse ;  in  1825,  Bishop  Otey ;  in  1826,  Bishop 
Freeman;  in  1827,  Bishops  Whittingham  and  Horatio  Potter; 
in  1830,  Bishop  Polk ;  in  1831,  Bishop  Davis ;  in  1833,  Bishop 
McCoskry ;  in  1834,  Bishops  Burgess  and  Hawks ;  in  1835, 
Bishops  Elliott,  Kip,  and  Southgate;  in  1836,  Bishops  Clark, 
Payne,  Boone,  and  Atkinson  ;  in  1837,  Bishop  Alfred  Lee ;  in 
1838,  Bishops  Henry  Lee  and  Williams ;  and  in  1843,  Bishop 
Scott.  It  incidentally  appears,  too,  that  at  the  time  of  their 
several  consecrations  to  the  Episcopate,  Bishops  Brownell  and 
McCoskry  had  been  three  years  in  orders ;  Bishop  Alfred  Lee, 
four  years ;  Bishop  Elliot,  five ;  Bishops  Hopkins,  Otey,  Polk, 
and  Boone,  eight ;  Bishops  Hawks  and  Southgate,  nine ; 
Bishop  Scott,  ten ;  Bishops  Henry  Onderdonk  and  Doane, 
eleven;  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  twelve;  Bishops  Whittingham, 
Burgess,  and  Williams,  thirteen ;  Bishop  Payne,  fourteen ; 
Bishop  Smith,  fifteen ;  Bishops  Atkinson  and  Henry  Lee,  six- 
teen ;  Bishops  Meade,  Benjamin  Onderdonk,  Freeman,  Kip, 
and  Clark,  eighteen ;  Bishop  DeLancey,  nineteen ;  Bishops  East- 
bum  and  Cobbs,  twenty ;  Bishop  Davis,  twenty-one ;  Bishop 
Johns,  twenty-two  ;  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  twenty-three ; 
Bishop  Kemper,  twenty-four ;  Bishops  Chase  and  Horatio  Pot- 
ter, twenty-five ;  Bishop  Whitehouse,  twenty-seven ;  Bishops 
Green  and  Eutledge,  twenty-eight ;  and  Bishop  Upfold,  thirty- 
one. 

The  Seminary  at  New- York,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  seem  not  to  have  much  afiected  the 
general  number  of  admissions  to  the  Diaconate ;  which  moved 
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on  for  fourteen  years  after  1818  with  no  great  variation.  For, 
having  fallen  in  1819  to  twenty-eight,  it  was  then  in  the  suc- 
cessive years  before  1832,  twenty-nine,  twenty-nine,  twenty- 
eight,  thirty-three,  twenty-seven,  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight, 
thirty-three,  twenty-eight,  thirty-four,  twenty-six,  thirty-four. 
The  wide  West  was  now  opened ;  and  the  founder  of  Kenyon 
College  was  surveying  his  domain,  and  toiling  for  its  future. 
The  ministry  were  doubled  in  number;  for  death  nowhere 
keeps  pace  with  life  and  birth ;  but  a  Church  which  was  much 
extending  its  borders  and  considerably  multiplying  its  adher- 
ents, added  very  little  to  the  annual  increase  of  its  clergy. 

It  was  about  the  year  1830  that  a  fresh  and  often  stormy 
wind  of  religious  excitement  was  felt  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
Multitudes  were  gathered  into  every  communion.  Our  own 
was  swelled,  not  merely  by  accessions  from  our  congregations, 
but  also  by  those  who  found  in  it  a  surer  and  more  peacefiil 
abode  than  any  island  which  could  be  seen  amidst  the  waves 
on  which  they  had  been  floating.  In  all  the  colleges  of  the 
land,  many  young  men  consecrated  their  talents  to  the  future 
service  of  God  at  His  altar.  Many  others  who  had  already 
embarked  in  secular  studies  or  business,  withdrew  in  the  belief 
of  their  inward  summons  into  the  harvest  of  souls.  The  issue 
was,  that  in  the  years  from  1832  to  1837,  when  these  causes 
may  seem  to  have  had  time  to  bring  their  fruit  to  maturity, 
the  Deacons  ordained  in  our  Church  were  successively  fifty- 
three,  fifty-four,  seventy-seven,  sixty-seven,  seventy-nine,  and 
ninety.  In  1832,  the  stream  rose  at  once  one  third  above  its 
previous  height ;  and  it  has  never  since  fallen  below  that  new 
level ;  while  in  1836  and  1837,  it  had  reached  the  full  average 
of  the  present  period. 

The  annual  increase  sank,  in  1838,  to  sixty-six,  and  for  seven 
years  rested  near  that  point,  being,  till  the  year  1844,  sixty- 
six,  sixty-four,  sixty-two,  seventy-four,  sixty-five,  sixty-seven, 
and  sixty-one.  One  of  our  great  financial  shocks  befel  the 
country  in  1837 ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  annals  of  col- 
leges and  seminaries  prove  a  tendency  towards  professional 
education,  when  such  calamities  have  impeded  the  avenues  to 
wealth.  It  may  certainly  be  said,  on  the  other  side,  that 
youths  are  withdrawn  from  literary  institutions  by  the  embar- 
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raasments  of  their  fathers.    Leaving  these  two  considerations  to 
balance  each  other  as  they  may,  we  remark  that  the  seven 
years  which  ended  with  1844,  made  up  a  space  of  great  eccle- 
siastical significance.    It  is  possible  that  within  the  events 
lying  within  that  space,  may  be  found  some  reasons  for  the 
remarkable  fact  that  in  the  six  years  between  the  General  Con- 
ventions of  1832  and  1838,  the  number  of  our  clergy  was  in- 
creased by  three  hundred  and  fifty-five ;  and  in  the  following 
six  years,  only  by  one  hundred  and  forty -five.    After  1837, 
and  before  1845,  the  Tractarian  controversy  in  this  country 
was,  as  to  its  substance,  begun,  continued,  and  ended.    It 
tended  rather  to  disturb  than  to  attract  such  as  might  be  in- 
quiring, with  a  tender  conscience,  the  path  of  personal  duty ; 
it  repelled  some  from  a  communion  which  seemed  so  divided 
and  so  threatened  with  Romish  invasion ;  and  so  far  as  ^'  the 
novelties  which  disturbed  our  peace,"  were  developed,  it  pre. 
sented  to  warm  hearts,  eager  for  the  work  of  the  ambassador  of 
Christ,  a  most  uninviting  view  of  the  ministry  itself.    To  intone 
a  daily  service  is  an  office  which  assuredly  is  most  dignified 
and  worthy  of  any  powers,  if  it  be  indeed  a  duty  of  the  ambas- 
sador of  Christ     But  it  can  certainly  be  better  discharged  by 
a  pious  man,  with  a  strong  and  musical  voice,  and  without 
education,  than  by  an  Usher  or  a  Leighton.    A  theology  which 
lowers  the  work  of  the  preacher,  and  imposes  on  the  Christian 
minister  duties    which    demand   only  physical  strength  or 
personal  activity,  can  not  lay  a  commanding  summons  on 
the  intellectual,  the  learned,  and  the  conscientious.     They 
might  better  study  and  write  books  in  behalf  of  the  truth ;  or 
teach  any  where ;  or  wield  influence  and  example  in  high 
secular  stations ;  or  heal  the  sick,  body  and  soul ;  or  even  earn 
money  to  be  bestowed  for  the  Gospel,  than  give  themselves  up 
to  be  indifferent  choristers.    IIow  far  the  temporary  entertain- 
ment of  such  low  views  of  ministerial  duty  may  have  pre- 
vented the  wish  to  serve  at  the  altar,  and  so  have  operated  on 
the  number  of  canclidates  in  those  years,  it  is  easier  to  conjec- 
ture than  to  decide.     But  certainly,  if  we  would  call  and  bind 
the  noblest  minds  and  hearts,  we  must  exhibit  tlie  ministry  as 
embracing  all  the  solemn,  grand,  and  moving  offices  of  the 
priest,  the  pastor,  and  the  preacher. 
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The  five  years  which  succeeded  1844,  were  again  years  of 
large  increase,  yielding  eighty-two,  ninety-seven,  eighty-nine, 
eighty-six,  and  seventy-six.    So  little  had  the  bold  and  thorough 
vindication  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  whatever  might  be  the 
public  scandal,  dishonored  our  communion  or  its  ministry. 
So  little  had  the  actual  secession  of  many  Romanists,  when  it 
was  once  seen  that  they  must  secede,  diminished  the  confidence 
of  those  who  were  to  take  those  places  in  the  ranks  which  they 
had  abandoned.     The  four  succeeding  years,  from  1850  to 
1853,  betrayed  a  fall  to  fifty-nine,  fifty-five,  seventy-three,  and 
sixty-five.    A  sufficient  cause  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  ex- 
hausting drain  which  had  been  just  made  on  the  youth  of  the 
country  by  the  hurried  settlement  of  California,  on  the  disclo- 
sure of  its  gold.     It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  depreciation  in 
the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  through  the  elevation  of  all  price?, 
having  now  reached  its  lowest  limit,  and  not  being  as  yet  so 
much  matter  of  correction  as  of  complaint,  may  have  had  its 
influence ;  but  we  are  slow  to  attribute  any  considerable  effect 
to  a  want  of  faith  in  the  resources  of  God's  providence. 

The  last  four  years  have  exceeded  any  four  successive  years 
which  had  preceded  them,  in  the  accessions  to  the  ministry ; 
and  if  the  last  three  months  of  1857  have  furnished  the  usual 
proportion,  these  years  have  exceeded  any  four  years  which 
could  be  selected  without  regard  to  their  succession.    In  1854 
ninety-eight  were  admitted  to  orders;  in  1855,  eighty-nine ;  in 
1856,  one  hundred  and  one  ;  and  in  1857,  seventy-three  before 
the  first  of  October.    A  small  part  of  these  recent  accessions 
is  made  up  of  deacons  who,  under  the  new  canons,  are  not 
permitted  to  take  the  charge  of  parishes,  and  are  not  necessa- 
rily and  exclusively  of  the  clerical  profession ;  and  in  whose 
case,  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  title  of  "reverend'' 
might  give  place  to  some  more  appropriate  substitute.    They 
are,  however,  very  few,  much  fewer  than  we  could  wish  for 
the  sake  of  the  varied  work  to  which  we  are  still  so  unequal. 
It  remains  that,  in  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  between 
1806  and  1856,  the  supply  furnished  to  the  ministry  of  our 
communion  increased  from  three  to  more  than  one  hundred. 

But  half  a  century  is  a  long,  long  space  in  the  growth  of  a 
nation  like  the  United  States  on  an  unpeopled  continent ;  and 
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in  this  corresponding  growth  of  onr  Ohnrch,  we  perceive  no 
motiYe  for  boastfakiess.  We  had  in  1806  about  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  clergy,  and  in  1856,  about  a  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  In  the  mean  time,  the  nation  had  increased 
firom  some  five  millions  to  some  twenty-two  millions.  The 
proportion  at  the  former  period  was  that  of  one  of  our  clergy 
to  twenty-three  thousand  of  the  population ;  at  the  latter,  to 
lees  than  thirteen  thousand.  Other  religious  bodies  have 
grown  as  rapidly,  some  to  far  loftier  stature,  in  a  time  as  brief; 
but  it  is  to  be  said  of  the  Episcopal  Church  alone  amongst  all 
the  Protestant  bodies  which  are  extended  through  the  whole 
country,  that  it  abides  united  and  unchanged.  That  is,  to  all 
human  appearance,  the  token  of  a  lasting  and  illuArious  des- 
tiny. I^  through  half  a  century  to  come,  that  feature  remain, 
and  if  the  increase  of  the  clergy  should  be  in  any  thing  like  the 
same  ratio  as  before,  they  must  hold  an  attitude  and  wield  an 
influence  which  the  mind  hardly  dares  to  contemplate,  accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  so  much  narrowness  of  plans  and  preferences. 
Unless  Providence  should  interpose  some  special  blow,  the  pop- 
ulation of  our  country  must  roll  onward  its  fast  accumulating 
wave,  which  will  not  be  so  greatly  checked  even  by  the  possi- 
ble withdrawal  of  the  European  emigration.  Why  should  not 
the  Church  also  advance,  or  how  can  it  but  advance,  if  it  be 
true  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  diligent  in  preaching  His  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature,  so  that  it  shall  have  the  promise  of  His 
presence  ?  There  are  young  clergymen  living,  no  doubt,  who 
will  live  to  see  our  clergy  numbered  fifty  years  hence.  That 
day  may  lie  beyond  the  termination  of  the  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  three-score  days  of  prophecy,  and  within  the  dawn 
of  the  golden  millennium.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  may  they 
be  able  to  say  of  their  Church  through  the  half  century  that 
shall  then  be  past, 

"  How  fair  the  daaghter  of  Jerusalem  then  t 
How  gloriously  firom  Zion  hill  she  looked  t 
Clothed  with  the  sun,  and  in  her  tnun  the  moon, 
And  on  her  head  a  coronet  of  stars, 
And  girdling  round  her  waist  with  heavenly  grace, 
The  bow  of  mercy  bright ;  and  in  her  hand 
ImmanueFs  cross,  her  sceptre  and  her  hope/' 

Vol.  v.— 11 
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We  pray  continnallj  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  may  send 
forth  laborers.  Whence,  in  the  common  order  of  His  Provi- 
dence, they  may  be  expected  to  proceed,  is  an  inqairy  which 
may  receive  some  assistance  from  these  records  of  the  past. 

The  time  was,  when  it  was  imagined  that,  from  the  super- 
fluous youth  of  the  Church  of  England,  some  accession  might 
flow  to  the  more  missionary  sections  of  our  ministry.  It  has 
proved  but  the  very  least  in  amount;  and  several  gentle- 
men of  British  birth  and  education,  who  received  their  orders 
here,  such  as  Mr.  Caswell,  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Mackay,  and 
Mr.  Eooker,  have  returned  to  hold  parishes  in  their  native 
land. 

The  tofte  sometimes  adopted  in  speaking  of  such  of  our 
clergy  as  have  been  trained  up  in  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions, and  perhaps  have  entered  their  ministry,  is  manifestly 
repulsive,  and  seems  as  unjust  to  ourselves  as  to  them.  With- 
ont  urging  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  to  any  extreme,  there 
must  still  be  some  better  reason  why  any  man  should  be  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  than  that  he  is  the  descend- 
ant of  Episcopalians.  If  there  be  such  a  reason,  whatever  it 
be,  if  the  Episcopal  Church  have  any  ground  on  which  to 
stand  in  faro  conscieniioB^  she  can  not  be  justified  by  any  expe- 
rience of  danger  from  drones  or  novices  in  repelling  those  who 
with  due  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  seek 
the  authority  at  her  hands. 

Experience,  however,  must  utter  its  voice.  Most  of  the 
early  clergy  of  our  Church  in  New-England,  had  been  Con- 
gregationsJist  ministers,  and  were  thoroughly  converts  and 
proselytes ;  and  to  them  there  were  few  reproaches  so  painful 
as  to  be  nam^d  along  with  men  who,  trained  in  the  Church, 
were  permitted  to  fill  its  pulpits  at  the  South.  From  the 
clergy  of  our  whole  communion,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Episcopate,  a  list  lies  before  us,  embracing  almost  a  hundred, 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  ordained  or  licensed  preachers 
of  other  denominations ;  and  we  suppose,  from  the  signature 
adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Mines,  that  it  might  easily  be  increased 
to  three  hundred.  Of  those  upon  our  list,  four  have  become 
Romanists ;  three  have  receded  to  the  bodies  from  which  they 
came;  and  two  have  been  degraded  for  immorality.    This 
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nay  be  more  than  their  due  proportion  ;  and,  of  course,  we  all 
are  prepared  to  meet  some  fickleness  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
company  of  men  who  have  once  made  so  important  a  change ; 
and  we  can  all  understand  why  ministers  of  established  posi- 
tion and  ripe  years  are  so  seldom  open  to  convictions  which 
might  send  them  out  into  exile.  But  on  this  list  there  are  four 
of  onr  Bishops ;  eight  distinguished  instructors  in  the  highest 
institntions  of  learning ;  twenty-two  doctors  of  divinity ;  and 
such  parish  ministers,  or  missionaries,  to  speak  only  of  the  de- 
parted, as  Oilmore,  Doddridge,  Lyell,  Herbert,  Marshall,  Sa- 
bine, Parks,  Seaver,  and  Willson.  If  such  are  pronounced  to 
be  exceptions,  we  beg  to  say  that  when  the  exceptions  far  out- 
weigh the  rule,  they  change  places,  and  the  asserted  rule  be- 
comee  a  mere  collection  of  exceptions. 

The  habit  of  regarding  the  ministry  of  the  Church  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  family  estate,  from  which  we  have  any  right 
to  think  of  excluding  those  who  were  not  bom  in  her  commu- 
nion, is  so  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  all  her  practice,  that  it  may 
seem  scarcely  to  need  public  disavowal.  But  language  is 
sometimes  employed  which  indicates  tliat  it  can  not  have  been 
duly  considered  who  and  how  many  are  personally  interested 
in  ibis  issue.  We  can  reckon  up  ten  or  twelve  excellent  la- 
borers in  our  ministry,  who  were  brought  up  under  the  roofi 
of  fathers,  themselves  justly  honored  and  beloved  in  other  min- 
istries ;  and  sure  we  are  that  no  lover  of  **good  men"  can  hold 
such  a  birth  to  be  a  stain,  or  such  an  education  a  grievous 
misfortune.  Beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  these,  stands  the 
arrayed  strength  of  that  large  company,  who  in  their  child- 
hood seldom  or  never  heard  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  With  them,  if  the  question  be  one  of  numbers  or  of 
abilities,  or  of  graces,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  any  thing  save 
birth,  the  "  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews"  may,  with  very  little 
effort  of  magnanimity,  forbear  a  kind  of  comparison  which  is 
always  so  odious.  Some  twenty  of  our  Bishops  at  least,  past 
and  present,  are  of  that  company.  In  two  dioceses  with  which 
we  chance  to  be  well  acquainted,  the  preponderance  in  numbers 
is  very  clearly  on  that  side ;  and  in  two  others,  where  we  know 
the  clergy  less,  the  scales  are  almost  equally  balanced.  Of 
sixty-one  deacons  ordained  in  one  of  our  oldest  dioceses,  dur- 
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ing  the  Episcopate  of  the  present  Bishop,  thirty-one  were  cer- 
tainly brought  up  without  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  and  in  a 
smaller  diocese,  twelve  out  of  sixteen.  On  which  side  the  ma- 
jority of  our  clergy  might  be  found,  is  by  no  means  certain ; 
but  such  is  our  evident  condition,  and  such  has  been  our  his- 
tory, that  to  speak  of  replenishing  our  ministry  solely  from 
those  who  are  bom  in  the  Church,  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
proposal  that  the  Church  should  forbear  to  extend  its  borders, 
and  remain,  like  a  caste  of  Bramins,  in  hereditary  exclusion. 

Three  sons  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  after  the  flesh,  have  re- 
ceived from  our  Bishops  the  commission  of  the  crucified  ''King 
of  the  Jews."  Two  Chinese  youths  are  also  deacons  of  our 
Church,  if  we  ought  not  rather  to  speak  of  them  as  amongst 
the  first  ministers  of  that  Church  of  China,  which  is  one  day 
to  comprehend  millions.  Twenty-one  men  of  the  African  race 
have  been  ordained  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  country  of 
Cape  Palmas ;  and  in  this  the  Church  has  kept  itself  free  from 
the  guilt  of  sacrificing  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  a 
most  vulgar  and  unchristian  prejudice. 

We  enter  the  precincts  of  home ;  we  approach  the  parson- 
age ;  we  observe  the  boys  at  play  ;  we  see  them  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  their  catechisms.  Is  not  this  the  earliest  school 
of  divinity  t  The  Bishop  of  Vermont,  who  in  his  late  book 
on  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen,  maintains  the  general 
expediency  of  the  transmission  of  employments  from  father  to 
son,  will  unhesitatingly  answer  that  it  is  the  earliest  and  the 
best ;  and  may  point  to  four  worthy  pupils  of  that  school,  as 
the  proo&  of  his  own  sincerity  and  success.  Twenty  of  our 
Bishops  have  given  their  own  sons  to  the  ministry ;  and  we 
have  readily  reckoned  more  than  a  hundred  clergymen  whom 
we  know  to  be  sons  of  clergymen.  If  it  be  remembered  that 
all  these  fathers  must  have  been  men  sufficiently  advanced  in 
life  to  have  been  in  orders  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  not  six  hundred,  and  when 
hardly  nine  hundred  had  been  in  orders  since  the  Sevolution, 
the  statement  will  justify  a  high  confidence  in  this  domestic 
seminary,  "  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

A  few  of  the  clergy  are  of  decidedly  affluent  p^urentage. 
A  few  are  drawn  from  the  abodes  of  a  very  humble  ][>overty. 
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like  the  most,  however,  and  the  most  enccessful  of  all  the 
profeaBioiial  men  of  onr  country,  the  great  body  of  them  pro- 
bably have  oome  from  those  homes  which  are  neither  rich  nor 
poor.  They  have  been  happily  compelled  to  be  frugal  in  their 
yonth.  Their  later  education  was  either  a  substantial  part,  or 
the  whole,  of  their  patrimony ;  or,  they  earned  it  largely  by 
their  own  labor ;  or,  they  were  much  aided  by  Christian  bene- 
fio^ice.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  no  class  of  society 
fiuls  to  frimish  its  representatives  at  any  small  meeting  of  cler- 
gymen«  We  have  grouped  together  an  hundred  names,  sim- 
ply taking  from  a  chronological  catalogue  for  a  given  time 
snch  as  happened  to  be  within  our  personal  acquaintance. 
Amongst  these  hundred,  eighteen  were  the  sons  of  farmers  or 
mechanics  in  narrow  circumstances,  or  who  had  left  their 
widows  in  a  dependent  or  straitened  lot ;  eleven  of  men  of  the 
same  occupations,  but  of  larger  resources;  twenty-three  of 
men  in  mercantile  business,  more  or  less  prosperous;  six  of 
gentlemen  of  wealth,  living  in  retirement  from  the  cares  of  a 
profession ;  two  of  men  in  public  offices ;  three  of  physicians ; 
one  of  a  professor ;  thirteen  of  lawyers ;  and  twenty-three  of 
ministers.  There  were  probably  thirty  who  received  and  re- 
quired assistance  in  obtaining  their  education. 

Colleges  might  be  expected  to  have  introduced  the  great 
majority  of  our  clergy  to  their  preparatory  studies.    In  fact, 
Tale  College  has  furnished,  since  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Seabary,  one  hundred  and  thirty  candidates ;  Harvard  Univer 
rity,  fifty-nine;  Dartmouth  College,  thirty- two;  Columbia  Col 
l^e,  about  sixty ;  Union  College,  ninety-six ;  Brown  Univer 
dty,  sixty ;  Bowdoin  College,  twenty-six ;  and  Trinity  College 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  within  its  thirty  years  of  existence 
and  with  its  very  limited  supply  of  students ;  Geneva  College 
forty-one ;  and  Kenyon  College,  sixty-five  more.    But  when 
to  these  are  added  the  smaller  numbers  which  may  probably 
be  yielded  by  the  catalogues  of  other  institutions,  it  will  still 
be  very  clear  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  three  thousand 
ever  clasped  the  diploma  of  the  bachelor.     Many,  however, 
would  still  remain,  who  had  been  educated  at  institutions 
affording  advantages  almost  equivalent ;  many  who  had  been 
at  coUegee,  without  completing  their  course ;  a  few  trained  at 
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Weet  Point ;  some  who  had  gone  through  the  discipline  of 
other  professional  studies ;  and  some  who  had  studied  in  private 
beyond  the  collegiate  standard.  Few  have  been  men  without 
higher  attainments  than  those  which  are  absolutely  demanded 
by  the  letter  of  the  Canons. 

Our  Theological  Seminaries  haye  had  their  operation  within 
little  more  than  thirty  years ;  and,  though  it  has  been  exten- 
sive, at  has  never  embraced  the  majority  at  any  period.  The 
asterisks  in  the  Church  Almanac  of  the  past  year  mark  four 
hundred  of  the  present  clergy  as  alumni  of  the  General  Semi- 
nary at  Kew-York ;  and  seventy-seven  are  to  be  added  for  the 
dead,  the  displaced,  and  such  as  have  been  ordained  within  the 
year.  Three  hundred  and  forty  have  proceeded  from  the  Theolo- 
ogical  Seminary  of  Virginia,  amongst  whom  have  been  eighteen 
missionaries  to  the  heathen.  The  institution  at  Nashotah  already 
numbers  thirty-five  clergymen  as  its  contribution  to  the  ranks ; 
and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  of  Connecticut,  thirty-six. 
Within  the  period  of  the  ministry  of  these  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  graduates  of  the  several  seminaries,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eight  have  been  admitted  to  orders;  so  that 
the  proportion  of  the  clergy  who  have  received  the  diploma 
of  these  institutions  has  been  not  far  from  two  fifths.  Very 
possibly  it  might  rise  to  the  half,  were  all  those  included  who 
have  been  members  of  the  seminaries,  but  have  been  ordained 
without  completing  the  course.  But  even  thus,  who  can  mea- 
sure the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  that  trust  which  is  as- 
signed to  those  who  educate  one  half  of  the  clergy  of  a  Ohnrch 
which  stands  where  ours  is  placed  I  Truly,  such  posts  are  not 
to  be  lightly  bestowed,  nor  carelessly  held ;  nor  should  the 
authorities  of  such  schools  be  sensitive  as  if  to  personal 
wrong,  when  the  Church  scrutinizes  with  a  vigilant  and  al* 
most  suspicious  eye  the  cradle  that  cherishes  interests  so 
sacred. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- York,  the  Bishop,  whose 
earnest  and  methodical  labors  demand  constant  respect,  urges 
the  endowment  of  a  training-school,  in  which  boys  firom 
twelve  to  eighteen  shall  receive  a  preparatory  education  suited 
to  their  ultimate  dedication  to  the  work  of  the  sanctuary. 
They  are  supposed,  indeed,  to  be  already  dedicated  by  the 
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pioiw  wishes  of  their  parents  or  by  their  own.  The  plan  must 
have  been  well  considered,  and  we  should  utter  even  a  doubt 
with  some  hesitation ;  but  we  can  not  escape  from  the  impres- 
sion that  there  may  be  danger,  with  the  parents,  the  teachers, 
and  the  bojs  themselves,  of  forestalling  those  providential  in- 
timations, those  mental  developments  and  those  impulses  of 
conscience,  of  the  love  of  souls  and  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  mark  out  and  stir  up  the  future  pastor  and  evangelist 
Besides,  should  the  minister  of  Christ  have  the  training,  from 
childhood  upward,  of  a  recluse,  of  a  student  hedged  round 
with  all  the  restraints  of  a  cloistered  school,  or  that  of  a  man 
who  has  been  with  men  of  his  own  age,  and  can  sympathize 
somewhat  with  their  tastes,  pursuits,  and  intellectual  habits  t 
It  is  possible  to  lean  too  much  on  education ;  and  when  we 
sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  chief  hope  of  religion  is  from 
the  rising  generation,  that  it  is  vain  to  preach  to  mature  men,  or 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  sufficient  company  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  if  we  wait  for  their  determination  till  the  age  of 
eighteen,  surely  this  is  acknowledging  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
Apostles  is  no  longer  the  power  of  God  to  salvation. 

In  his  last  address  to  the  Convention  of  his  Diocese,  Bishop 
De  Lancey,  in  summing  up  the  sources  from  which  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  candidates  had  come,  who  have  been 
admitted  during  his  Episcopate,  specifies  fifty  of  the  number  as 
from  ^^  the  business  world."  Beautiful  as  is  the  sight  of  early 
piety  early  presenting  itself,  like  Samuel,  at  the  tabernacle,  it 
is  also  a  noble  spectacle  to  see  the  scholar  like  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
the  publican  like  Matthew,  or  the  fishermen  like  Peter  and 
the  others,  rising  up  when  they  hear  the  call  of  their  Saviour, 
and  following  Him  in  the  steps  of  Ilis  ministry.  Such  a  deci- 
sion seldom  proceeds  from  any  motive  lower  than  the  loftiest ; 
and  the  struggle  which  precedes  it  forbids  the  idea  of  a  languid 
and  merely  professional  discharge  of  subsequent  duties.  If  we 
may  be  permitted  to  name  the  living  with  the  honored  dead, 
and  to  speak  of  Wilson,  Milnor,  Henry  Onderdonk,  Croswell, 
Savenscroft,  Hopkins,  Lee,  McCoskry,  Elliot,  Davis,  Atkin- 
son, Hawks,  the  Yintons,  how  could  we  easily  point  to  a  more 
impressive  array  of  strength  and  influence  ?  The  bar  has 
yielded  to  the  pulpit  and  to  the  episcopal  seat  so  many  of  their 
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choicest  ornaments,  and  the  other  professions,  both  peaceiVil 
and  martial,  have  infosed  so  much  of  their  distinguishing  ex- 
cellencies, that  we  dare  to  look  for  accessions  of  this  kind,  and 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  amongst  the  most  fruitfal  in  bless- 
ing, so  long  as  we  have  in  the  Church  a  theology  and  a  mode 
of  preaching,  which  shall  not  only  train  up  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  but  also  knock  and  plead 
loudly  at  the  hearts  of  the  most  vigorous  of  men. 

It  would  be  deeply  interesting  and  of  no  small  value,  could 
we  follow  all  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  their  several  paths,  and  arrange  in 
groups  those  who  have  clung  to  one  post  and  those  who  have 
been  often  transferred  ;  those  who  have  been  only  pastors,  and 
those  who  have  been  also  teachers;  those  who  found  their 
parishes,  and  those  who  founded  theirs ;  the  married  and  the 
unmarried ;  those  who  lived  in  the  region  of  their  birth,  and 
those  who  passed  to  some  distant  portion  of  the  country ;  those 
who  lived  in  peace,  and  those  who  were  often  in  difficulties ; 
those  who  received  an  adequate  support,  and  those  who  were 
much  in  want;  those  whom  all  revered,  and  those  whom 
many  despised ;  those  who  were  exceedingly  useful  in  their 
day,  and  won  many  souls,  and  those  who,  if  not  of  "  the  party 
of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,"  yet  only  filled  up  a  vacant  space 
in  the  ranks,  and  buried  their  one  talent.  But  for  all  these 
inquiries  this  life  has  no  leisure ;  and  some  of  them,  the  weight- 
iest of  all,  can  only  be  answered  in  another. 

One  peculiar  distinction,  however,  is  more  prominent  than 
all  beside.  Men  who  have  published  books  are  a  class  who 
can  not  hide  their  shame,  such  as  it  is ;  for  indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  depreciating  tone  which  is  often  adopted,  it  would 
seem  that  authorship  must  involve  very  daring  presumption. 
But  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  any  country  or  church  will 
always  be  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  writ- 
ers ;  and  it  would  be  matter  of  rejoicing  if  twice  as  many 
could  be  found  on  the  catalogue  of  our  clergy.  The  actual 
number  within  our  knowledge,  excluding  those  who  have 
merely  published  occasional  sermons,  pamphlets,  or  official 
documents,  and  including  those  whose  collected  sermons  have 
appeared  after  their  deaths,  and  those  who  have  written  tracts 
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or  hymns  of  established  acceptance,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.  The  first  on  the  list,  in  the  order  of  ordination,  is  the  yen- 
erable  Andrew  Fowler.  Yolnmes  of  sermons  have  appeared, 
from  Bishops  Hobart,  Griswold,  Dehon,  Eavenscroft,  H.  U. 
Onderdonk,  Wainwright,  McDvaine,  Eastbum,  Henshaw,  Bnr- 
gess,  and  Clark,  and  from  Dr.  Empie,  Dr.  Bedell,  Dr.  Chap- 
man, Dr.  Tyng,  Dr.  Cutler,  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Hallam,  Dr.  Vin- 
ton, Mr.  Alston,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Ward,  Dr. 
Newton,  and  Mr.  Duy,  To  Bishop  Brownell  we  owe  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Prayer  Book.  The  publications  of  Bishop 
Meade  have  been  numerous  and  various ;  and  so,  in  a  some- 
what difiTerent  sphere,  have  been  those  of  Bishop  Hopkins. 
The  whole  cycle  of  ecclesiastical  history  was  surveyed  and 
commenced  by  the  learned  labors  of  Dr.  Jarvis ;  Dr.  Cruse 
translated  Eusebius ;  Dr.  Boyle  added  a  historical  account  of 
the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Mason  has  edited  ex- 
tracts from  the  Fathers.  The  history  of  our  own  Church,  after 
Bishop  White,  has  been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Hawks,  Dr.  Dalcho, 
Mr.  Rutledge,  Dr.  Berrian,  Mr.  Caswall,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Bartlett ;  and  Bishop  Gadsden,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  McVickar, 
Dr.  Schroeder,  Bishop  TJpfold,  Dr.  Stone,  Dr.  Croswell,  Mr. 
Cummins,  and  Mr.  Allen,  have  given  us  biographies  of  good 
men ;  and  Bishops  Chase  and  Meade,  and  Mr.  Waylen,  re- 
miniscences of  themselves.  Books  or  tracts  in  defense  or  ex- 
planation of  the  constitution,  doctrines,  and  ritual  of  the  Church 
have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilmer,  Mr.  Noble,  Dr.  Dorr,  Mr. 
Stannton,  Dr.  Strong,  Mr.  Watson,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Edson,  Dr. 
Chapin,  Bishop  Kip,  Dr.  Colton,  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Dr.  Odenheimer,  Mr.  Mines,  Mr.  Shanklin,  Mr.  Lay, 
Dr.  William  Wilson,  Mr.  Gallagher.  The  Scriptures  have  been 
anfolded  by  Dr.  Turner,  Dr.  Coit,  Mr.  Gardiner  ;  and  Dr.  Keith, 
Dr.  Mnenscher,  and  Mr.  Kaufman  have  assisted  by  valuable 
translations.  Devotional  manuals  have  been  issued  by  Dr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Young,  Dr.  Fuller,  Dr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Dix,  besides 
others  who  have  been  already  named,  as  indeed  many  of  our 
writers  might  be  enumerated  under  more  than  one  class  or 
description.  Practical  books  have  appeared  from  Dr.  Hugh 
Smith,  Dr.  Tyng,  Dr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Parks,  Bishop  Alfred  Lee, 
Sishop  Henry  Lee,  Mr.  Miles ;  books  more  doctrinal  or  con- 
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troversional,  from  Mr.  Withington,  Mr.  Ridgley,  Mr.  Forbes 
Dr.  Seabury,  Bishop  Ives,  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.Totten,  Mr.  Charles 
Mason,  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Biiel,  Dr.  McCulIough,  Dr.  Craik, 
Dr.  Mahan,  Bishop  Smith,  and  Dr.  Ogilby.  Much  has  been 
written  by  Bishop  Whittingham,  but  rather  as  an  editor  than 
as  an  original  author.  Dr.  Beasley,  Professor  Bledsoe,  and 
Dr.  Henry  wrote  on  metaphysical  subjects :  Bishop  Potter 
and  Mr.  Peers  on  education ;  Mr.  Cornwall  on  music ;  while 
Dr.  Blake  compiled  an  universal  biography,  and  Dr.  Park,  a 
summary  of  the  elements  of  all  sciences.  Travels,  or  the 
results  of  travel,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Wheaton,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Wolff,  Dr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Tuttle,  Bishop 
Southgate.  An  ancestral  memoir  has  lately  been  published 
by  Mr.  Steele ;  an  elaborate  historical  inquiry,  a  few  years 
since,  by  Mr.  Hanson ;  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  colonization 
came  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Freeman ;  and  several  books  for 
the  young  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Norton.  The  poetic  authors 
besides  some  who  have  been  already  named,  are  Bishop  Doane, 
Dr.  Burroughs,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  Dr.  Coxe,  Mr.  Eastbum, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  Mr.  GriflSn,  Dr.  William  Croswell,  Mr. 
Lyde,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Winslo^v,  Bishop  Williams,  Mr.  Koble, 
TAx.  Everest,  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Rodney,  Mr.  Hoyt,  Dr.  Lyons, 
Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Lord.  As  miscellaneous  writ- 
ers, Mr.  Bristed,  Mr.  Ingraham,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Irving, 
were  known  to  the  public  before  they  took  orders ;  and  Mr. 
Shelton,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Huntington  have  since  chosen 
the  garb  of  fiction. 

The  career  which  begins  when  the  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try kneels  to  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, can  end  but  in  one  of  two  ways ;  by  displacement,  or  by 
death.  In  our  Church,  unhappily,  as  many  deem,  displace- 
ment is  degradation ;  and  degradation  is  final  and  irreversi- 
ble. If  legal  acuteness,  sharpened  by  personal  feeling,  could 
have  permitted  us  to  retain  that  sentence  of  indefinite  suspen- 
sion, which  is  no'longer  possible,  it  seemed  to  be  exactly  that 
which  was  demanded  in  many  instances  where  certainly  the 
name  of  degradation  suggests  the  idea  of  a  turpitude  which 
was  not  charged,  and  where,  sometimes,  the  penalty,  whether 
self-sought  or  judicially  inflicted,  need  not  have  bqen  perpo- 
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toaL  But  it  18  melancholy  to  think  that  so  seldom,  if  at  all, 
ean  any  one,  without  either  great  gailt  or  great  error,  with- 
draw or  be  repelled  from  the  sacred  order  which  he  has  entered, 
and  then  to  diink  that  seventy  or  eighty  of  our  clergy  have 
submitted  to  such  displacement 

Concerning  each  of  those  whose  ministry  closed  only  with 
their  lives,  we  would  gladly  know  how  long  was  his  allotted 
day  of  labor.  We  have  taken  a  hundred  names  of  such,  the 
dates  of  whose  death  we  could  ascertain,  all  of  whom  were 
ordained  before  the  year  1820;  so  that  the  average  might  be 
least  affected  by  the  number  of  contemporaries  who  are  still 
living.  Of  these  hundred,  one  died  within  a  year  by  an  acci- 
dent ;  one,  after  one  year,  by  consumption ;  one,  after  two 
years,  having  been  ordained  at  an  advanced  period ;  four,  after 
five  years  ^  two,  after  eight  years ;  one,  after  nine ;  three,  aftier 
ten ;  two  after  eleven  ;  one,  after  twelve ;  one,  after  thirteen ; 
one,  aft;er  fourteen ;  two  after  sixteen ;  one,  aft;er  seventeen ; 
one,  aftier  eighteen  ;  one,  after  nineteen ;  three,  aftier  twenty ; 
one,  after  twenty-one ;  two,  after  twenty -two ;  two,  afl»r  twen- 
ty-five ;  two,  after  twenty-six ;  two,  after  twenty-seven ;  two, 
after  twenty-eight ;  three,  after  twenty-nine ;  three,  after  thir- 
ty ;  three,  after  thirty-two ;  four,  after  thirty-three ;  one,  after 
thirty-four ;  one,  after  thirty-five ;  three,  aft«r  thirty-six  ;  two, 
after  thirty-seven ;  one,  after  thirty-eight ;  five  after  thirty- 
nine  ;  four,  after  forty  ;  three,  after  forty-one  ;  four,  after  forty- 
two  ;  three,  after  forty-three ;  one,  aftier  forty-four ;  one,  after 
forty-five;  one,  after  forty-six;  two,  aftier  forty-seven;  two, 
after  forty-nine ;  two,  after  fifty ;  one,  after  fifty-one ;  three, 
after  fifty-two ;  one,  after  fifty-three ;  two,  after  fifty-four ; 
one,  after  fifty-seven  ;  one,  after  sixty  ;  two,  after  sixty-one ; 
and  one,  after  sixty-two  years.  The  whole  number  of  clergy- 
men who  had  been  ordained  before  1820,  was  four  hundred 
and  forty -one ;  and  of  these  eighty-one  are  yet  living,  generally 
in  honor  and  usefulness.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate average,  about  twenty  of  these  survivors  should  be 
added  to  the  one  hundred  ;  and  none  of  these  twenty  can  have 
been  less  than  thirty-eight  years  in  orders ;  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  clergy  whose  ministry  exceeds  that  period,  will  be 
60  much  increased ;  and  as  it  was  already  forty-one  in  a  hun- 
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dred,  this  addition  will  raise  it  to  sixty-one  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  five,  or  almost  exactly  one  half;  leaving  the  probable 
duration  of  the  ministry  necessarily  much  above  thirty-eight 
years,  a  result  which  has  certainly  caused  us  some  surprise  to 
find  the  period  so  protracted.  An  allowance,  however,  must 
still  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  death  of  those 
who  lived  Jong  is  generally  more  easy  to  be  ascertained.  The 
longest  ministry  as  yet  amongst  all  the  clergy  of  American  or- 
dination is  that  of  the  Rev.  Freeman  Marsh,  who  was  ordained 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  1789,  and  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
March,  1857,  having  thus  completed  sixty-two  years  of  service. 
The  shortest,  we  presume,  was  that  of  the  Eev.  Edward  Hard- 
year,  who,  having  finished  his  studies  at  the  General  Seminary 
with  fatal  disease  upon  him,  received  Deacons'  Orders  with 
others  of  his  class,  on  the  second  of  July,  1837,  and  within  a 
few  weeks,  having  probably  never  been  able  to  discharge  a 
single  official  duty,  sank  into  the  grave. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  amongst  some  nine  hundred  deaths,  so 
very  few  should  have  been  by  fatal  accidents.  Bishop  Kemp 
lost  his  life  by  being  overturned  in  a  stage-coach ;  and  a  fall 
fi'om  a  carriage  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  last  illness 
of  Bishop  Chase.  Mr.  Callahan  died  by  a  similar  disaster. 
Mr.  Spaulding,  a  missionary  to  China,  embarked  in  ill-health 
in  a  vessel  which  foundered,  no  one  knew  when  or  where. 
The  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer,  by  a  misstep,  was  plunged  into  the 
waters  of  a  cataract.  The  Rev.  Jordan  Gray  also,  was  acci- 
dentally drowned.  Mr.  Halsey  fell  from  a  high  city  window  to 
the  pavement.  The  Rev.  George  Johnson  inadvertently  shot 
himself,  after  being  but  three  months  in  orders.  The  Rev. 
James  Jackson,  in  a  deranged  state  of  mind,  was  believed  to 
have  thrown  himself  into  one  of  our  Southern  rivers.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Penny  was  instantaneously  killed  in  a  railroad 
collision.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gassaway,  by  a  steamboat  explosion. 
A  few  others,  possibly,  may  have  fallen  by  similar  disasters  ; 
many  have  died  while  they  were  seeking  health  in  foreign  or 
remote  regions;  several,  like  Allen,  Eastburn,  Parks,  and 
Corey,  have  breathed  their  last  upon  the  sea,  and  perhaps  rest 
in  its  depths ;  others,  like  Andrns,  Minor,  Messenger,  Home, 
Smith,  and  Cooke,  have  sunk  under  the  beams  of  a  torrid  son, 
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onr  missionarj  martyrs ;  others,  martyrs  at  home,  like  Chis- 
holm,  Jackson,  Dobb,  Patterson,  Flower,  have  died  at  their 
posts  in  the  season  of  pestilence ;  two  or  three,  like  Bryant, 
Croswell,  and  Wright,  have  dropped  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the 
performance  elsewhere  of  public  duty.  Most  have  fallen 
asleep  amongst  their  own  people,  and  are  surrounded  in  the 
grave,  by  those  to  whom  they  once  preached  the  resurrection 
and  the  life. 

Solemn  and  tender  thoughts  crowd  on  the  mind  in  closing  a 
survey  like  this.  We  dare  not  say  with  Augustine:  ''  Si  enim 
pro  86  anusquisque  vix  poterit  in  die  judicii  rationem  reddere, 
quid  de  sacerdotibus  futurum  est,  a  quibus  sunt  omnium  ani- 
mad  requirendffi" !  In  that  book  which  is  higher  than  all  the 
Fathers,  we  find  no  intimation  that  the  pastoral  charge  brings 
with  it  peculiar  peril,  but  rather  are  led  to  think  of  it  as 
attended  witli  great  grace  and  privilege ;  and  although  the 
surplice  of  the  priest  is  not  the  pure  white  robe  of  heaven,  yet 
it  has  been  worn  by  multitudes  in  humility  and  sanctity.  The 
minister  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  rejoicing  in  his  lot,  though 
reviewing  his  own  path  with  many  and  bitter  regrets,  may  still 
look  up  and  say  in  the  remembrance  of  every  occasion  which 
has  ever  made  him  for  a  moment  think  of  any  other  choice! : 

"Aaoft 
Thy  whispered  warning,  kind  and  soft, 
Mj  better  soul  confessed, 

*  Mt  BKBYANT,  let  the  WOBLD  AIiOVB  ; 

Safe  on  the  steps  or  Jesus'  throne. 
Be  humble  and  be  blessed.'  " 


AxT.  IL— THE   MEMORIAL   SACRAMENT    AND   ITS 

SYMBOLICAL   LANGUAGE. 

Neither  in  the  Word  of  God,  nor  in  the  standards  of  our 
Church,  is  there  the  slightest  obscurity  as  to  the  commemo- 
rative design  and  aspect  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. It  is  set  forth  as  eminently  and  in  its  essential  nature,  a 
^'  memorial.^^    So  its  great  Author  distinctly  taught  at  its  insti- 
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tntion — "  this  do  in  remembra/nce  of  me."  And  St.  Paul,  in 
his  record  of  the  revelation  which  he  received,  writes :  **  The 
Lord  Jesns  said,  'This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  of  it,  in  re- 
membrance of  me.' ....  *  For  as  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.'  ^ 
So  in  the  formnlaries  of  the  Chnrch,  this  sacrament  is  said  to 
have  been  ^^  ordained  for  the  continual  rememirance  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we 
receive  thereby."  In  one  of  the  exhortations  appointed  to  be 
read  by  the  ministers  on  a  day  preceding  the  administration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  it  is  proposed  "  to  be  received  in 
remembrance  of  His  (Christ's)  meritorious  cross  and  passion." 
In  the  exhortation  at  the  time  of  the  celebration,  this  state- 
ment  occurs :  "  To  the  end  that  we  should  always  remember 
the  exceeding  great  love  of  our  Master  and  only  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  thus  dying  for  us,  and  the  innumerable  benefits  which 
by  His  precious  blood-shedding  he  hath  obtained  for  ns,  He 
hath  instituted  and  ordained  holy  mysteries  as  pledges  of  His 
love,  and  for  a  continual  remembrance  of  the  same."  In  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  we  have  the  following  sentences: 
"  Jesus  Christ,  who  did  institute,  and  in  His  Holy  Gospel  com- 
mand us  to  continue  a  perpetual  memorial  of  that  His  precious 
death  and  sacrifice,  till  His  coming  again  " . . .  "  wherefore  we, 
Thy  humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  make  here,  etc.,  etc.,  the 
memorial  Tliy  Son  hath  commanded  us  to  make,  having  in 
rememhranjce  His  blessed  passion,  etc."  In  the  Homily  concern- 
ing the  Sacrament,  Part  L,  this  passage  occurs :  "  But  before  all 
things,  this  we  must  be  sure  of  especially,  that  this  Supper  be  in 
such  wise  done  and  ministered  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  did, 
and  commanded  to  be  done,  and  His  holy  Apostles  used  it,  and 
the  good  fathers  in  the  primitive  Church  frequented  it  For 
(as  that  worthy  man,  St  Ambrose,  saith)  he  is  unworthy  of  the 
Lord  that  otherwise  doth  celebrate  that  mystery,  than  it  was 
delivered  by  Him.  Neither  can  he  be  devout  that  otherwise 
doth  presume  than  it  was  given  by  the  Author.  Wt  m^uet 
then  take  heed  lest  of  the  memory^  it  he  made  a  ea>crificeP 

From  these  passages  it  must  be  evident  that,  in  the  eye  of 
Revelation  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  this  ordinance  is  a 
divinely  instituted  memorial  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  our 
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Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ— of  the  amazing  love  thus 
manifested,  and  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which  we  receive 
thereby.  Of  these  sufferings  and  death — of  His  body  broken 
and  of  His  blood  shed — the  broken  bread  and  the  wine  poured 
ont,  and  separate  from  each  other,  are  the  simple  but  express- 
ive symbols.  Tlicse  significant  symbols  are  solemnly  conse- 
crated, that  is,  set  apart  from  a  common  to  this  sacred  nse,  by^ 
the  prayer  said  by  the  officiating  minister  in  the  name  and 
along  with  the  other  communicants :  "  We^  Thy  humble  ser- 
vants, do  celebrate  and  make  here  before  thy  Divine  Majesty, 
with  these  Thy  holy  gifts,  which  we  now  offer  unto  thee,  the 
memorial  Thy  Son  hath  commanded  us  to  make." 

The  benefits  alluded  to  in  the  passages  quoted,  as  procured 
for  us  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  ^^  are  the  remission 
of  our  sins,  and  all  the  other  blessings  which  accompany  sal- 
vation." 

Of  these  various  and  vast  benefits,  purchased  for  the  people 
of  Christ  by  His  meritorious  passion,  we  become  personidly 
partakers  through  faith,  and  this  personal  and  actual  interest 
in  those  blessings  is,  on  believing,  distinctly  certified  to  such 
by  the  infallible  word  of  God. 

But  then,  so  generous  is  the  consideration  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  that  to  the  warrant  afforded  by  His  word,  He  adds  the 
pledge  furnished  by  annexing  to  that  gracious  engagement, 
this  His  own  seal — that  in  receiving  it  the  believing  communi- 
cant may  have  his  faith  and  hope  increased — his  assurance 
rendered  doubly  sure.  Such  is  the  import  and  efficacy  con- 
nected with  the  righi;  reception  and  use  of  the  consecrated 
symbols.  On  the  part  of  our  Lord,  they  are  at  once  pledges 
of  His  love,  and  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith. 

On  the  part  of  the  faithful  communicant,  the  whole  trans- 
action is  "  a  badge  and  token  of  his  Christian  profession  " — "  a 
setting  to  of  his  seal  that  God  is  true  " — a  formal  attestation  of 
his  cordial  reception  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  his  righteousness, 
and  the  Lord  his  strength — all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire — 
on  whose  blood-shedding  and  death  he  relies  for  pardon,  purifi- 
cation, and  eternal  life — whose  love,  as  thus  manifested,  he 
commemorates  with  gratitude  and  praise,  and  to  whom  and 
^hose  service  he  ^*  offers  and  presents  himself,  soul  and  body. 
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to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  living  sacrifice."  All  of  this  he 
visibly  expresses  by  receiving,  eating,  and  drinking  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine — by  these  symbolical  actions  signifying 
his  appropriation  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for 
his  sins,  and  the  meritorious  cause  of  his  salvation,  and  also 
his  union  with  Him  for  the  great  and  gracious  purposes  of  his 
redemption. 

The  process  of  partaking  truly,  is  obviously  two-fold — out- 
ward  and  inward — visible  and  invisible — symbolical  and  spirit 
ual.  The  first  is  by  the  Iiand  and  mouth  alone,  and  is  such  a 
participation  as  obtains  in  the  case  of  "  those  who  are  void  of 
a  lively  faith,"  and  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  39th  Article, 
that  "  although  they  do  caraally  and  visibly  press  with  their 
teeth  the  sacrament,"  or  sign  "  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ."  The  second  is  as 
the  participation  of  a  sick  person  who  is  providentially  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  the  outward  administration,  but  whom 
the  minister  shall  instruct,  "  that  if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of 
his  sins,  and  steadfastly  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  suffered 
death  upon  the  cross  for  him,  and  shed  His  blood  for  his  re-' 
demption,  earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he  hath  thereby, 
and  giving  Him  hearty  thanks  therefor,  he  doth  eat  and  drifik 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  profitably  to  his 
soul's  health,  although  he  doth  not  receive  the  Sacrament 
('  or  sign  of  so  great  a  thing ')  with  his  mouth."  (4th  Ru- 
bric, Communion  of  the  Sick.)  This  last  is  the  kind  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  of  which  Jesus  discoursed  to  the  people  of 
Capernaum,  when  He  said :  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.'' 
(John  6  :  53.)  The  first  of  those  modes  of  participation  is  a 
mere  symbolical  receiving  and  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
material  sign  by  the  hand  and  the  mouth.  Tlie  last  is  a  spirit- 
ual receiving  and  eating  and  drinking  of  the  grecU  things  sig- 
nified^ by  the  discerning  and  appropriating  acts  of  a  lively 
faith.  In  the  case  of  a  true  believer  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
two  concur — with  the  hand  he  takes,  and  with  his  mouth  he 
eats  and  drinks  literally  the  consecrated  signs  of  the  broken 
body  and  shed  blood  of  his  Saviour,  whilst  by  faith  he  receives, 
and  eats  and  drinks,  spvritxtaUy^  not  the  sign,  but  the  ^' great 
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diing"  itself— the  broken  body  and  the  ahed  blood  of  his 
Savionr ;  that  is,  he  reverently  and  devoutly  revolves  them  in 
his  mind,  and  confidingly  accepts  and  makes  them  his  own,  for 
the  gracions  purposes  for  which  they  were  given,  and  thank- 
fully realizes  his  interest  in  the  inestimable  benefits  procured 
thereby.    So  he  eats  and  drinks  the  spiritual  food  cf  the  most 
precious  body  and  Uoodof  his  Lord  and  Saviour^  Jesus  Christy 
and  is  a  partaker  of  thai  most  blessed  body  and  bloody  in  the  ap- 
plication and  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  cf  His  cross  and  passion. 
The  special  benefits  of  this  sacramental  exercise,  of  obedient 
and  livdy  faith,  are,  under  the  influences  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
CSirist,  very  important  and  very  precious.    The  "  great  thing  ^ 
to  be  remembered,  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,"  is 
Aus  brought  most  vividly  before  our  minds,  and  imprinted 
most  deeply  on  our  hearts— our  fiuth  is  drawn  out  into  more 
distinct  and  vigorous  apprehension  of  the  character  and  work 
of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  inestimable  blessings  He  has  pur- 
chased for  His  people.     Our  affection  for  Him  is  thus  kindled 
» to  greater  glow,  and  the  power  of  His  attractive  grace  is  more 
delightfully  realized.     With  this  increase  of  faith  and  love, 
every  other  Christian  grace  is  proportionally  promoted.    And 
so,  at  tlie  Master's  rich  banquet,  and  under  His  beautiful  and 
blessed  banner,  the  soul  is  indeed  strengthened  and  refreshed 
with  spiritual  food,  ^'as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and 
wme. 

A  happy  effect  of  this  divinely-instituted  spiritual  repast,  is 

to  foster  the  fititemal  fellowship  of  "  the  members  incorporate 

in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  company 

of  all  faithful  people ;"  and  also  to  signify  and  to  strengthen 

the  vital  union  formed  by  faith  between  these  members,  and 

their  one  living  Head,  in  virtue  of  which  they,  dwelling  in 

Him,  and  He  in  them,  are  assured  of  the  favor  and  goodness 

of  God,  become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  precious  death 

and  sacrifice  of  His  incarnate  Son,  and  are  also  heirs  through 

hope  of  His  everlasting  kingdom. 

On  this  point,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Sacra- 

ment,  in  the  Book  of  Homilies,  we  read :  "  The  Communion  of 

the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  in  a  marvellous  incorporation, 

which  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (the  very  bond  of  our 

Vol.  v.— 12. 
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conjunction  with  Christ,)  is  through  faith  wrought  in  the  souls 
of  the  faithful,  whereby  not  only  their  souls  live  to  eternal 
life,  but  they  surely  trust  to  win  their  bodies  a  resurrection  to 
immortality." 

Thus  it  appears  why  St.  Paul  calls  "  the  cup  of  blessing," 
"  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;"  and  "  the  bread 
which  we  break,"  '*  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ ;"  add- 
ing :  "  For  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for 
we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread."  Rence,  also  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  this  sacrament  is  styled  "Holy 
Communion." 

So  we  have  received  the  findings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  adopted  and  set  forth  in  our  own  standards, 
as  the  doctrines  of  God's  word  concerning  that  blessed  sacra- 
ment. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  forms  of  expression  occurring  in 
the  Articles,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Order  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which,  though  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  language  of  Scripture,  have,  we  lament  to  say, 
through  inconsideration,  furnished  occasion,  on  the  part  or 
some,  for  views  rather  of  a  superstitious  and  exaggerated  cha- 
racter, whilst  othera  have  taken  advantage  of  such  phrases  to 
produce  and  propagate  very  pernicious  error. 

Such  terms  as  ^'^ partaking ^^^  ^'^ eating ^^^  ^^ drimking^'^  "the 
communion  of,"  in  connection  with  the  "  hody^'*  "j^A,"  and 
"  hlood "  of  Christ,  have  been  interpreted  with  a  literality 
which  we  see  not  how  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
sacramentaj  and  symbolical  language  by  the  inspired  penmen 
can  countenance,  and  which  all  who  are  averse  to  dishonor  ' 
their  own  intellect,  and  surrender  the  very  foundation  on 
which  the  evidence  of  the  Scripture  rests,  should  utterly  dis- 
allow. 

The  different  degrees  of  divergency  from  the  truth  produced 
by  this  false  construction  need  not  now  be  measured  and 
mapped.  This,  for  all  purposes  of  caution,  has  been  performed 
in  an  article  on  "  Goode  on  the  Eucharist,"  in  the  October 
Number  for  1857.  The  simple  objects  here  proposed  are  to 
note  the  prominence  given  in  the  word  of  God  and  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Church  to  this  Institution  as  a  memorative  ordi- 
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nance — to  gaard  its  symbolism,  in  word  and  deed^  against  the 
absurdities  of  misapplied  literalism,  and  then,  as  our  main  pur- 
pose, to  close  with  a  series  of  unmistakably  corroborative 
citations  from  the  most  learned  and  pious  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  selected  with  this  view  from  the  unanswerable 
work  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made — a  work  for 
which  we  are  pleased  to  renew  our  acknowledgments,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  ample  extracts  with  which  these 
volumes  are  enriched,  from  standard  authors  and  ecclesiastical 
documents  not  generally  accessible. 


EXTRACTS    ON   THE    SUBJECT    OF   THE   EUCHARIST. 

Abchdeaoon  Waterland,  in  his  work  entitled  "  A  Review 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  as  laid  down  in  Scripture  and 
Antiquity,"  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  statements  of 
several  of  the  Fatliers,  thus  sums  up  what  he  consider  to  be 
their  doctrine  on  the  subject : 

^'  All  intended  to  say,  that  the  elements  keeping  their  own 
•  nature  and  substance,  and  not  admitting  a  coalition  with  any 
other  bodily  substance,  are  symholically^  or  in  mystical  con- 
structionj  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  being  appointed  as 
such  by  Christ,  accepted  as  such  by  God  the  Father,  and  made 
such  in  eff^eet  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  every  faithful  receiver. 
So  ran  the  general  doctrine  from  the  beginning  downwards ; 
neither  am  I  aware  of  any  considerable  change  made  in  it  till 
the  dark  ages  came  on,  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  following 
centuries."    (Review,  c.  7  ;  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  598.) 

Alluding  to  the  various  corruptions  that  gradually  crept  in 
after  the  seventh  century,  when  the  notion  began  to  prevail  that 
the  elements  must  become,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  very 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  he  observes : 

"  From  thence  came  augmentation,  asaumption,  imptmation^ 
oompositiofiy  consiibstantiation,  tran^vhatantiaiion^  real  pre- 
sence^ and  oral  manducation  of  the  res  sacramentt^  inhere^U  vir- 
tues, bread'SacriJice,  bread  worship  j  and  the  like;  all  issuing 
from  the  same  source,  all  springing  from  the  same  root ; 
TiBme\jj/rom  that '  servilis  injirmitas^  which  St.  Austin  speaks 
ofy  the  mistaking  signs  for  things,  and  figure  for  verity." 
(Acts  lips.  p.  281,  as  cited  L  c.  p.  188.) 
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Alluding  again  to  these  ^^  notions  of  the  Eucharist,"  he  sayB 
they  * 

^'  Appear  to  be  little  else  but  the  remains  of  that  concision 
which  first  began  in  the  decline  of  the  seventh  century  ;  and 
the  fundamental  error  of  all  lies  in  the  want  of  a  right  notion 
of  syrribolioal  language,  as  before  hinted.  Hence  it  is  that 
signs  have  been  supposed  either  literally  to  he,  or  literally  to 
inclose,  the  very  things  signified,  namely,  the  Divine  Body,  or 
ihe  divine  graces,  virtues  or  powers."    (lb.,  p.  225.) 

His  own  views  are  declared  in  the  following  passage: 
"  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  taken  and  received  by  the 
faithful,  not  substantially,  not  corporally,  but  verily  and  in- 
deed, that  is,  effectually.  The  sacred  symbols  are  no  bare 
fligns,  no  untrue  figures  of  a  thing  absent ;  but  the  force,  the 
grace,  the  virttie  a/iid  heneJU  of  Christ's  Body  broken  and  Blood 
died,  that  is,  of  His  passion,  are  really  and  effectually  present 
with  all  them  that  receive  worthily.  This  is  all  the  Real  Pre- 
sence that  our  Church  teaches.^^  (Remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism.    Vol  VI.,  p.  42.) 

Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  writes  : 

^^For  to  say,  receive  my  Body,  is  as  if  he  had  said,  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  the  graces  of  the  Holy  OJiosU  And  this 
grace  to  the  soul  is  what  bread,  that  staff  of  life,  is  to  the 
body.    (Ed.  1662,  p.  201.) 

"  What  merit,  force,  virtue,  soever  there  is  in  His  sacrificed 
Body  and  Blood,  we  freely,  fully,  and  wholly  have  it  imparted 
by  this  Sacrament."    (lb.  203.) 

^^TJie  Catechism  set  forth  m  th^  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
briefly  explained  by  short  notes.  Oxford  :  1697.  12mo."  Tliis 
has  for  a  great  number  of  years  been  on  the  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Christian  Kiiowledge  Society. 

''The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  etc.''  "The  bread  and 
wine  administered  signify  a  seal,  the  giving  of  Christ,  with  all 
the  benefits  of  His  death  to  the  true  believer."  .... 

Dr.  Combes^  Beam,  of  Dv/rham :  "  Do  believers  feed  on  the 
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fiody  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sapper,  as  truly  and 

reallj  as  they  do  on  the  bread  and  wine  ?    Yes." 
'^  Ja  this  done  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  manner  ?    Ka 
^'  Or  is  it  done  after  a  spiritual  manner,  while  ly  faHh  they 

apply  to  themselves  the  lenefit  of  Christ s  deaihf      YesP 

(Expl.  of  Ch.  Catechism,  p.  31.) 

Archbishof  Wake :  "  Q.  How  does  the  bread  and  wine  be- 
come to  the  faithinl  and  worthy  communicant  the  very  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  ?  A.  As  it  entitles  him  to  a  part  in  the 
sacrifice  of  His  death,  and  to  the  benefits  thereby  procured 
to  all  His  faithful  and  obedient  servants."  (Com.  on  Ch. 
Catech.,  p.  167.) 

Rev.  John  Lewis^  oi  Margate  :  "  On  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  he  was  de- 
ored  to  draw  up  a  Short  and  Plain  Exposition  of  the  Cate- 
chism. He  did  so  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Society.  It 
has  ever  since  remained  on  the  Society's  list,  and  has  passed 
through  many  editions. 

"Q.  For  what  end  did  our  liord  appoint  it?  (that  is,  the 
Lord's  Supper.)  A.  As  a  means  to  keep  up  the  remembrance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  His  death,  and  to  convey  and  assure  to  us  the 
benefits  we  receive  thereby."  (P.  86.)  .  .  .  "  Q.  How  is  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived t  A.  All  who  rightly  receive  this  Sacrament  do  there- 
by actually  partake  of  that  great  sacrifice  which  Christ  ofiered ; 
and  of  all  the  benefits  which  He  thereby  merited  for  mankind, 
in  order  to  the  sanctifying  and  saving  of  their  souls."  (P.  88.) 
.  .  .  "  Q.  How  are  our  souls  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  ?  A.  By  being  meet  partakers  of 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  we  are  assured  of  Christ's 
fevor  and  goodness  toward  us ;  that  we  are  true  and  living 
members  of  His  Body,  the  Church,  and  also  heirs,  through 
hope,  of  His  everlasting  kingdom."    (Pp.  88,  89.) 

Dr.  Edward  WeUs.    Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism. 
Oxford  :  1707.    Pp.  66,  67. 
"  Q.  What  are  the  benefits  whereof  we  (by  worthily  reoeiv- 
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ing  the  sacrament)  are  made  partakers  thereby?  A.  The 
strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls.  For  as  often  as  we 
receive  worthily,  God  does  thereby  give  ns  new  and  fresh  as- 
surances of  His  favor  and  goodness  towards  us,  and  that  we  are 
true  members  of  His  Church." 

Bishop  Burnet's  exposition  of  the  Ch.  Catechism.     1710. 

"  Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  Communion  of  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood  ?  A.  Our  joint  share  and  right  to  the  merits  and  to  all 
the  effects  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  we  can 
hope  for  only  upon  the  terms  on  which  they  are  offered  to  us 
in  the  Gospel,  to  which  we  put  in  our  humble  claim  by  our 
coming  to  partake  of  this  holy  ordinance."    (P.  339.) 

Rev.  John  OUyffe^  Rector  of  Dunton,  on  Buck's  Practical 
Expos,  of  Ch.  Catechism.     London :  1710. 

"  Q.  How  is  it  said  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are 
verily  and  indeed  taken  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 
Ans.  By  means  of  their  faith,  by  which  Christ  and  His  benefits 
are  to  all  spiritual  intents  and  purposes  as  truly  and  really 
present  to  them,  or  to  their  minds,  as  if  He  did  offer  and  pre- 
sent Himself  to  them,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  if 
that  could^  be  done."    (Vol.  H.,  p.  787.) 

Rev.  Peter  Newcome-*-Explanation  of  the  Ch.  Catechism. 
Dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London.     London :  1712.     3d  Ed. 

The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  "  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received ;  not  as  if  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  were  carnally' 
present  in  these  elements ;  but  only  signified  and  represented 
to  us  by  them,  whereof  they  are  signs  to  us ;  and  whereby 
are  communicated  all  those  saving  graces  purchased  by  them 
to  the  worthy  receiver."    (Vol.  H.,  p.  628.) 

Refo.  Joseph  Harrison^  of  Cirencester.  A  Scriptural  Expo- 
sition of  the  Ch.  Catechism.     Oxford  :  1718. 

— "  he  who,  with  the  outward  acts  of  taking  and  receiving, 
feeds  on  Him  in  the  heart  byfaith^  does  verily  and  indeed  par- 
take of  all  those  graces  and  blessings  which  Christ  merited  ' 
for  mankind  by  His  death,  and  which  this  sacrament  was  de- 
signed to  convey  to  the  true  believer."    (P.  119.) 
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Archbishop  Seeker.  ^^  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England."    (P.  303.) 

"  But  we  acknowledge  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  more 
than  a  representation  of  His  Body  and  Blood :  they  are  the 
means,  by  which  the  benefits  arising  from  them  are  conveyed 
to  us :  and  have  thence  a  further  title  to  be  called  by  their 
name.  For  so  the  instrument,  by  which  a  prince  forgives  an 
offender,  is  called  his  pardon,  the  delivery  of  a  writing  is  called 
giving  possesion  of  an  estate,  and  a  security  for  a  sum  of  money 
is  called  the  sum  itself;  and  is  so  in  virtue  and  effect,  though 
it  is  not  in  strictness  of  speech,  and  reality  of  substance." 

Sev.  James  StUlingfleet.  "  Expl.  of  Ch.  Catechism." 
"  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  (the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ)  being  verily  and  indeed  taken  ?  A.  I  mean  that  they 
who  duly  receive  them  do  really  and  fully  partake  of  the  vir- 
tue of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  of  all  the  heneJUs  of  His  death  and 
peenrrection." 

"  Q.  Can  they  be  said  to  be  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  when  they  are  received  only  spiritually  ?  A.  Yes, 
for  by  the  devotion  of  the  soul,  the  worthy  communicant  re- 
ceives all  the  real  and  true  benefits  of  the  Sacrament."    (P.  57.) 

Bishop  Pond.  Sermon  on  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. From  Matt.  13:4....  Preached  in  1550,  before  Edward 
VL  and  his  Council. 

In  this  sermon,  speaking  of  what  is  meant  by  eating  Christ's 
flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  he  says : 

— "  even  as  ye  comfort  your  earthly  and  corruptible  body 
with  bread  and  meat  when  it  is  hungry,  and  with  ale,  beer,  or 
wine  when  it  is  thirsty,  even  so  doth  the  soul  of  man,  when  thci 
law  showeth  to  her  her  faults  and  eternal  damnation,  and  the 
dreadful  judgments  of  God  for  her  offenses,  comfort  herself  in 
her  great  hunger  and  thirst,  believing  that  Almighty  God  hath 
forgiven  her  sins  for  Christ's  sake :  so  that  whereas  before  she 
was  hungry  and  comfortless,  and  afraid  of  eternal  damnation, 
now  is  she  fed  and  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  her  sins 
be  forgiven  her  of  God  for  Christ's  sake,  her  Saviour."  (Sheet 
C,  folio  HL) 
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Again  on  John  6 :  "  And  this  kind  of  eating  is  called  of 
learned  men,  an  eating  of  Christ  apirikcaliteSj  that  is  to  say,  a 
comforting  our  souk  with  Christ  spiritually." 

Bishop  Thomas  Bilson.  "The  true  difference  between 
Christian  subjection  and  unchristian  rebellion."  Oxford : 
1686.    London:  1686. 

'^  The  manner  of  eating  Christ's  flesh,  and  drinking  His  blood, 
which  the  Lord  Himself  first  proposed  in  the  sixth  of  John, 
was  not  literal  nor  corporal^  but  aUegorioal  and  spiritual. 
AUegorical  in  respect  of  the  words  which  be  not  there  precisely 
taken  in  their  usual  signification  for  grinding  with  the  teeth, 
and  straining  down  the  throat,  hx\ifiguratiA)dy  spoken^  and  im- 
port as  much  as  confessing  and  etrJ/rOfCing  with  heart  and  in- 
ward affection.  Spiritual,  because  not  our  mouths  but  our 
minds,  not  our  bellies  but  our  spirits,  are  nourished  with  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  not  by  chewing  or  swallow- 
ing, but  by  rememhervng  and  believing  that  His  hody  vku 
wounded^  and  Sis  blood  shed  for  our  perfect  and  eternal  re- 
demption.''   (P.  746.    Ed.  1685.) 

"  Christ's  exposition  in  the  6th  of  John  was  purposely  made 
to  confute  the  carnal  Jews,  etc. ;  and  next  to  teach  the  disci- 
ples who  endured  his  words,  in  what  sort  they  should  look  for 
a  diviner  and  purer  kind  of  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drinking  His  blood,  by  believing^  hoping,  and  rejoicing  in  Sis 
flesh  that  was  wov/nded  and  blood  that  was  shed  for  their  sins. 
This  He  assured  and  ratified  to  them  by  ordaining  afterward  a 
sacrament,  which  they  should  visibly  see,  but  invisibly  under- 
stand, and  corporally  receive  but  spiritually  interpret ;  in  be- 
lieving the  same,  by  the  power  of  Has  word  and  Spirit,  to  have 
in  it,  and  carry  with  it,  the  fullness  of  His  truth  and  mercy, 
openly  sealed  with  those  pledges  of  His  promises  and  instru- 
ments of  His  grace,  lest  their  faith  should  faint  by  reason  of  His 
departure  and  absence  from  them,  or  their  hearts  fail  them,  as 
if  they  were  destitute  of  His  protection  and  favor,  amidst  so 
many  troubles  as  should  inclose  them."    (P.  742.    Ed.  1685.) 

He  also  expressly  maintains  that  ^^  we  eat  His  flesh  and  drink 
His  blood  more  truly  in  the  word  than  in  the  sacramental  and 
mystical  signs."    (P.  720.    Ed.  1586.) 
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Bishop  JewdL    Works  IIL  488. 

"Thns  is  Christ  present  to  us,  on  His  part  ^anly  ly  His 
grace  ;'  of  our  part, '  only  by  our  faith  ;'  by  the  sacraments,  only 
as  by  means  qfouttoard  instruments  to  move  our  senses.^^ 

Bishop  Morton.     ^  Catholic  Appeal." 

^^  Then  (that  is,  as  Anguistin  saith,  '  if  a  man  have  his  palate 
not  in  his  month,  but  in  his  heart')  may  we  certainly  conclude 
of  the  sacrament,  which  is  a  visible  word,  that  the  real  truth 
of  eaixng  Chrisfs  body  therein  is,  when  in  receiving  the  signs 
and  seals  thereof,  we  believe  that  it  vms  crucified  for  owr  re- 
demption.''   (§§  28,  p.  131.) 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.    Real  Pres.    Pp.  92,  93. 

He  interprets  St.  Paul's  words,  1  Cor.  10  :  16  :  "  This  bread 
is  the  communication  of  Christ's  body,  that  is,  the  exhibition 
and  donation  of  it ;  not  Christ s  body  formally^  but  virtually 
and  effectively^  it  makes  us  communicants  with  Chrisfa  body 
in  aU  the  effects  and  benefits'' — (of  it.) 

"  Christ  is  present  spiritually,  that  is,  by  effect  and  blessing." 

(P.O.) 

Bishop  Patrick.  "  The  Christian  Sacrifice."  (P.  53.) 
"  *  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  which  are  verily  and  indeed 
received  of  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;'  that  is,  they  have 
a  real  part  and  portion  given  them  in  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  the  Lord  Jesus^  whose  body  was  broken,  and  blood  shed, 
for  remission  of  sins.  They  truly  and  indeed  partake  of  the 
virtue  of  His  bloody  sacrifice,  whereby  He  hath  obtained  an 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  That  is  the  meaning,  sure,  of  par- 
taking of  His  body  and  blood,  which  are  here  communi- 
cated."   (lb.) 

**  He  quotes  with  approbation,  Gregory  Nyssen  as  saying, 
that  the  elemente  '  are  called  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  in 
regard  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  sanctifiied^  and  are  His  Body 
and  Blood  in  regard  of  the  wonderful  effects  which  are  com- 
municated to  the  faithful  in  the  use  of  them ;  namely,  '  remis- 
rion  of  sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  His  passion.' "    (lb.,  p.  58.) 

Archbishop  Tillotson.    "  Dis.  on  Transub."    P.  231. 
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"  By  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  are  said  to  com- 
municate, or  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  Body  of  Christ  which 
was  broken,  and  of  His  blood,  which  was  shed  for  us,  that  isj  of 
the  real  henejita  of  His  death  and  passion." 

Dean  Brevint.  "  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice." 
— "  faithful  communicants  ea4)  as  efecttcally  of  the  Body  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  receiving  its  strength  and  virtue^  as  the  saints 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  (Rev.  22  :  2,)  because  they  eat  the/ruU 
of  that  tree :  as  Israel  did  drink  of  the  rock,  (1  Cor.  10 :  4,)  be- 
cause they  did  drink  of  the  stream  that  flowed  from  it" 
(Sec.  4.) 

Archdeacon  Ya/rdley.  "  A  Practical  Exposition  on  the 
Communion  Service."    P.  107. 

He  speaks  of  the  communicant  as  "  lifting  up  his  soul  to 
heaven,  where  alone  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in 
that  Body  that  was  crucified  for  him,  the  symbol  and  type  of 
which  he  is  now  to  take  and  eat^  and,  by  faith  in  Christ,  to 
make  himself  partaker  of  the  blessed  effects  of  His  sufferings." 

"It"  (the  Post-Communion  Prayer)  "begins  with  a  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  in  feeding  those  with  the 
spiritual  food  of  our  Lord's  most  precious  Body  and  Blood, 
that  is,  in  making  them  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  His  deaths 
who  have  duly  received  the  sacramental  Body  and  Blood." 
(lb.,  p.  111.) 

Bishop  Bayley.  "  And  Christ  bids  us  not  to  make  Him^  but 
to  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him  ;  and  He  bids  us  eat  not  sim- 
ply His  body,  but  His  body  as  it  was  then  broken^  and  His  blood 
shed ;  which  St.  Paul  expounds  to  be  but  'the  communion  ol 
Christ's  body,'  and  '  the  communion  of  his  blood,'  that  is,  an 
effectual  pledge  that  we  are  partakers  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the 
merits  of  His  body  and  blood"    (Practice  of  Piety,  p.  360.) 

Dr.  Henry  Hammond.    "  A  Pract.  Catechism."    P.  413. 

"  The  cachamlical  action  is,  a  mutual  confederation  betwixt 
ns  and  the  crucified  Saviour ;  on  our  parts  an  acknowledging 
Him  for  our  God,  and  worshipping  of  Him  ;  and  on  His  part, 
the  making  over  to  us  all  the  benefits  of  His  Body  and  Blood, 
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(that  18,  Ms  death^  grace  and  pardon,  to  sanctify  and  to 
justify  us.'' 

Robert  Nelson^  Esq.  "  Companion  for  the  Festivals." 
The  elements  are  by  consecration,  "  made  symbols  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ"  This  sacrament  is  intended  to  be 
a  standing  monument  of  the  infinite  love  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
in  dying  for  us,  and  by  outward  signs,  as  eating  bread  and 
drinking  wine^  according  to  Christ's  own  appointment,  to  fix 
in  our  souls  the  memory  of  those  invaluable  blessings  He  hath 
purchased  for  us  ;  and  to  communicate  to  all  worthy  receivers 
the  benefits  of  His  sacrifice.  Upon  which  account  it  is  called 
the  communion  of  His  Body  and  Blood."  (19th  ed.  Lond. 
p.  580.) 

Bishop  Tlionms  Wilson.  ^*  Instruction  for  Indians." 
"  Thid  bread  and  wine,  which  are  to  represent  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  are  sanctified  or  set  apart,  for  this 
holy  use,  by  giving  thanks  to  God  for  all  His  favors,  and  espe- 
cially for  having  sent  His  Son  to  redeem  us  by  His  death ;  and 
by  begging  of  Him,  that  when  we  receive  and  eat  and  drink  this 
hread  and  wine^  we  may  be  so  far  made  partakers  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  His  most  blessed  Body  and  Blood,  as  to  share  in  all  the 
benefits  which  He  hath  obtained  for  us  by  His  death.  .  .  . 
They  (that  is,  all  serious  Christians)  know  also,  that  the  bless- 
ings obtained  for  us  by  Christ's  death,  of  which  this  sacrament 
is  a  remembrance,  are  as  much  the  food  of  the  soul,  as  bread 
and  wine  are  of  the  body ;  that  this  food  or  support  we  re- 
oeive  by  a  livdy  faith  in  His  merits^  and  do,  therefore,  at  this 
time  more  especially,  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  His  death." 
(Pp.  232,  233.) 

ArchUshop  Sharpe,     Works.    Pp.  284,  285.    Vol.  VII. 

"  But  now  the  Body  of  Christ  can  be  no  otherwise  a  food  for 
the  strengthening  and  refreshing  our  souls,  than  only  as,  the 
spiritual  benefits  of  that  Body  and  Blood,  that  is  to  say,  the 
virtue  and  eflFects  of  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  are  com- 
municated to  it;  nor  is  the  soul  capable  of  receiving  these 
benefits  otherwise  than  hj  faith.  So  that  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  in  the  sense  of  our  Church,  are  only  the  benefits  of 
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Chi^isC 8  passion^  that  is  to  say,  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  nearer  nnion  with  Christ ;  and  our 
eating  and  drinking  of  that  body  and  blood,  is  onr  being  made 
partakers  of  those  benefits  ;  and  the  month,  whereby  we  thus 
eat  and  drink,  that  is,  the  means  whereby  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  those  benefits,  is  our  true  and  li/ody  faiihJ'^ 

"  The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  when  we  talk  of  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament,  or  say  that,  to  the  worthy  re- 
ceivers, the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  communicated,  we 
mean  no  more  than  this.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  is 
present  at  every  such  ordinance  of  God ;  and  that  whosoever 
comes  prepared  with  faith  and  repentance,  and  devotion  and 
charity,  that  Holy  Spirit  will  not  fail  to  apply  to  every  such 
communicant  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  broken  and 
shed  for  us,  that  is,  all  the  virtue  and  all  the  benefits  and  efiGscts 
of  Christ's  sacrifice." 

It  surely  can  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  extracts  on  this 
subject  This  chain  of  unmistakable  and  concurrent  teaching 
shows  that  in  the  sacramental  language  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  the  Church : 

1.  By  "  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ"  we  are  to  understand 
"  His  meritorious  death  and  passion.^^ 

2.  By  « taking,"  "  eating,"  "  drinking"  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  we  are  to  understand,  receiving  and  appropriating 
the  inestitnahle  benefits  procured  for  us  by  His  meritorious  death 
and  passion. 

3.  This  receiving  and  appropriating,  expressed  by  taking, 
eating,  and  drinking,  consists  in  the  thankful  remernbranoe  of 
the  meritorious  death  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  in  tJie  exercise 
of  a  li/oing  faith  in  the  same  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  and 
all  the  blessings  of  salvation. 

4.  Of  that  meritorious  death  and  passion,  with  all  the  bene- 
fits procured  for  us  by  the  same — of  the  faith  by  which  they 
are  received  and  appropriated — and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  strengthening  that  faith,  and  comforting  the  believing  com- 
municant by  an  assured  interest  in  those  inestimable  benefits — 
this  symbolical  service  was  graciously  instituted  by  Christ 
Himself,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  saving  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 
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The  myBiery — ihe  incomprehensibleneaB  connected  with 
this  Divine  IsBtitntion  lies,  not  in  the  simple  symbolical  service 
itself  bnt  in  the  wonderful  arrangements  of  redemption  which 
it  commemorates,  and  the  application  of  its  benefits  to  men. 
^  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh  ;  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gentilee,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory.'' 
But  when  this  mystery  is  transferred  from  "  godliness"  to  this 
ample  symbolical  institution — when,  in  virtue  of  the  prayer 
of  the  minister,  ^^  the  gifts  and  creatures  of  God"  are  regarded 
as  having  become,  or  as  containing,  the  veritable  '^  spiritual 
body**  of  Christ — ^when  the  communion  table  is  converted  into 
in  altar — the  presbyter  into  a  priest,  and  the  memorial  into  a 
gacrifice — ^then,  indeed,  an  inscrutable  metamorphosis  has  been 
accomplished.  We  may  have  a  mystery,  it  is  true — ^not  of 
Ood's  making,  however,  but  of  man's — ^not  "  the  mystery  ot 
godliness,"  but  part  and  parcel  of  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity," 
firom  which,  and  from  every  approximation  to  which,  we  should 
devoutly  pray : 

"  Good  Lobd,  dkliveb  us." 


ARTICLE     III. 

QmtrtlnUions  to  the  jEoclemistical  History  of  Vi/rgmia^  from 
ihe  Fvlham  M88. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks 
was  sent,  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Convention  of  our 
Church,  to  England,  about  twenty  years  since,  to  procure  all 
the  documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  Ilistory  of  our  Church. 
The  manuscripts  relating  to  Yirginia  fill  a  large  folio  volume, 
which  has  been  transcribed  for  the  library  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia.  We  make  from  it  the  following  extracts, 
which  have  never  before,  to  our  knowledge,  been  published. 
Bishop  Meade,  in  his  "  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Vir- 
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ginia,"  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  correspondence  between 
.Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  which  is  here  given  in  ftill : 

Letter  of  John  Locke  to  Commissary  Blair: 

"London^  16  Octr.  1699 
"  Sir  :  Yoa  that  know  my  bad  health,  and  some  part  of  my  business  in  town, 
willf  I  doubt  not,  pardon  the  slowness  of  my  return  to  your  letter  of  February  last 
especially  as  it  contained  nothing  of  business  to  be  done,  but  grateful  reflection  on 
what  had  been  done,  with  an  over-great  opinion  expressed  of  that  service,  which 
you  imagine  you  had  fit>m  my  hand  in  the  doing  of  it  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
answer  all  the  great  compliments  you  make  me  on  this  occasion.  I  take  them,  as  I 
ought,  to  be  the  language  of  your  civility.  But  this  give  me  leave  to  say :  that  if 
I  have  been  any  way  instrumental  in  procuring  any  good  to  the  country  you  are 
in,  I  am  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  you  can  be.  The  flourishing  of  the  plants, 
tions,  under  their  due  and  just  regulations,  being  that  which  I  do,  and  shall  always 
aim  at,  whilst  I  have  the  honor  to  sit  at  the  Board  I  now  da 

"  I  hope  the  College  (William  and  Mary)  grows  and  flourishes  under  your  care. 
I  will  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  carried  over  with  you  a  Baroscope  and  Ther- 
raoscope  from  hence,  when  you  went  over  last,  for  I  think  a  constant  register  of 
the  air  kept  there,  would  not  be  only  of  general  use  to  the  improvement  of  natural 
philosophy,  but  might  be  of  particular  advantage  to  the  plantation  itselij  by  ob- 
servations to  bo  made  on  the  change  of  the  air.  I  know  your  oountiy  has  many 
natural  curiosities ;  such  of  them  as  come  in  your  way,  and  are  of  no  difficult 
transportation,  I  should  receive  as  an  obligation  from  you,  more  particularly,  all 
seeds  of  all  strange  and  curious  plants,  with  an  account  of  the  soils  they  g^w  in, 
and  the  best  seasons  you  observe  there  for  sowing  of  them.  Amongst  other  things 
you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  send  me  a  plentiful  stock  of  peach-stones  of  your  best 
sorts  of  peaches.  I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

"John  Lockb." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees;  among 
other  names  are  those  of  Francis  Diipuy,  Isaac  Lefebvre,  Jean 
Gannette,  Daniel  Maubain,  Joseph  Bernard,  Daniel  Bernard, 
Jean  Powell. 

In  the  Fulham  MSS.  there  are  queries  to  be  answered  by 
every  minister.  We  will  quote  some  of  the  answers  to  the 
question :  "  Are  there  any  infidel  (that  is,  heathen)  bond  or 
free  in  your  parish,  and  what  means  are  used  for  their  con- 
version ?"  The  minister  of  Westminster  Parish  replies :  "  None 
except  negroes.  My  means  for  their  conversion  is  preaching 
and  catechising." 
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The  minister  of  St  Paul's  Parish,  Hanover,  replies :  "  The 
negroes,  when  their  masters  desire  it,  are  baptized  when  they 
can  say  the  Church  Catechism.  The  church  is  opened  to 
them,  the  word  preached,  and  the  sacraments  administered 
with  circumspection." 

The  minister  of  South-Famham  Parish  replies:  "The  means 
for  their  conversion  are  divine  service,  performed  at  church 
every  Sunday,  which  few  of  them  attend  to." 

Another  minister  replies :  "  Tliere  are  in  my  parish  several 
negro  slaves,  brought  from  Africa.  Such  as  are  born  in  the 
country,  their  masters  very  often  bring  them  to  read,  and  send 
them  to  the  church  or  ministry,  to  be  further  instructed,  that 
they  may  be  baptized,  and  many  do  so." 

Another  replies:  "Some  masters  will  have  their  slaves 
baptized,  and  others  will  not,  because  they  will  not  be  sureties 
for  them  in  baptism.  If  the  slaves  live  not  far  off,  they  come 
to  church  and  chapel." 

Another  replies :  "  Some  of  the  negro  slaves,  being  duly 
instructed,  I  have  admitted  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

Another  replies :  "  The  owners  of  slaves  are  generally  care- 
ful to  instruct  those  that  are  capable  of  instruction,  and  to 
bring  them  to  baptism,  but  it  is  impossible  those  that  are 
grown  up  before  they  are  carried  from  their  own  country,  they 
never  being  able  either  to  speak  or  understand  our  language 
perfectly." 

Another  replies:  **The  negroes,  as  soon  as  capable,  are 
brought  and  baptized  by  the  care  of  some  masters,  but  too 
much  neglected  by  many." 

Another  replies :  ''  Some  few  of  the  slaves  have  been  born 
here.  When  of  suitable  age,  and  their  masters  allowing  them 
time  to  come  to  me,  upon  instruction  and  examination,  have 
been  publicly  baptized,  and  also  some  children  of  such  who 
have  had  baptism.  Some  also  every  Sunday  attend  at 
church." 

Another  replies :  "  I  encourage  the  baptizing  and  catechising 
of  such  of  them  as  understand  English,  and  expect  their  mas- 
ters to  bring  them  to  church,  and  baptize  the  infants  when  the 
master  or  mistress  become  sureties." 
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Another  replies:  "There  are  a  great  many  negroes  who 
come  to  church.  Of  such  I  have  baptized,  since  I  came,  about 
two  hundred,  and  instruct  them  at  dieir  masters'  houses. 

Another  replies  :  ^^  Their  masters  do  no  more  than  let 
some  of  them  now  and  then  go  to  church  for  their  conver- 
sion." 

Another  replies :  '^  As  to  the  slaves,  there  are  some  of  their 
masters  on  whom  I  do  prevail  to  have  them  baptized  and 
taught,  but  not  many." 

Another  replies :  "  There  is  no  other  method  for  their  con- 
version but  the  public  preaching  at  the  church,  their  masters 
allowing  them  no  other  time." 

Another  replies:  "There  are  very  few  baptized,  nor  any 
means  used  for  their  conversion,  the  owners  generally  not  ap- 
proving thereol^  being  led  away  by  the  notion  of  their  being 
and  becoming  worse  slaves  when  Christians.*' 

The  minister  of  James  City  Parish  replies :  "  I  can't  say 
we  have  any  free  men  infidels,  but  our  negro  slaves,  imparted 
daUy^  are  altogether  ignorant  of  God  and  religion,  and,  in 
truth,  have  so  little  docility  in  them,  that  they  scarce  ever  be- 
come capable  of  instruction ;  but  I  have  examined  and  im- 
proved several  negroes,  natives  of  Virginia,  and  I  hope  in€k>d, 
that  by  a  due  observance  of  the  directions  for  the  catechist,  etc, 
printed  by  order  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  I  shall  labor  to  plant  tiiat  seed  among 
them  which  will  produce  a  blessed  harvest." 

The  minister  of  Bristol  Parish  replies:  "I  have  several 
times  exhorted  the  masters  of  negro  slaves  to  send  such  of 
them  as  could  speak  English  to  church  to  be  catechised,  but 
they  would  not  Some  masters  instruct  their  slaves  at  home, 
and  so  bring  them  to  baptism,  but  not  many  such." 

The  minister  of  St  Peter's  Parish  replies :  "  We  have  a 
great  many  negro  bond  slaves,  some  of  whom  are  suffered  by 
their  respective  masters  to  be  baptized,  and  to  attend  on  divine 
service,  but  others  are  not" 

The  minister  of  Westover  Parish  :  "  There  are  many 
slaves,  and  I  take  all  opportunities,  both  public  and  privatOi 
to  exhort  all  masters  and  mistresses  to  instinict  their  slaves  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity  at  home,  and  to  send  them  to 
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chnrch  to  be  examined  and  instrncted  by  me  daring  the  time 
of  the  catechetical  exercises,  which  I  begin  in  April,  and  con- 
tinue every  Lord's  day  till  the  latter  end  of  June." 

The  minister  of  Hunger's  Parish  replies :  ^'  Ko  other  means 
are  used  for  their  conversion  but  ordinary  preaching." 

The  minister  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  replies :  "  The 
means  used  are  baptism  and  instruction." 

Another  minister  replies :  "  Generally,  negroes  are  unbap- 
tized.  They  that  desire  to  have  it,  the  chm*ch  is  open  to 
them  all." 

The  minister  of  Wilmington  Parish  replies :  "  The  negroes 
who  are  slaves  to  the  whites  can  not,  I  think,  be  said  to  be  of 
any  religion,  for  as  there  is  no  law  of  the  colony  obliging 
their  masters,  or  owners,  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  so  they  are  hardly  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
minister  to  take  so  much  pains  with  them,  by  which  means 
the  poor  creatures  generally  live  and  die  without  it" 

The  minister  of  New-Kent  County  replies :  "  Most  of  the 
negro  slaves  are  not  capable  of  instruction.  Those  that  are 
children,  both  my  own  and  many  others,  I  have  instructed 
and  baptized." 

The  minister  of  Hampton  Parish  replies :  "  I  exhort  the 
masters  of  slaves  to  send  them  to  me  to  be  instructed.  And 
in  order  to  their  conversion,  I  have  set  apart  every  Saturday 
in  the  afternoon,  and  catechise  them  at  my  house." 

The  minister  of  Christ  Church  Parish  replies :  "  There  are  a 
great  many  black  bond  men  and  women  that  understand  not 
our  language,  nor  we  theirs." 

A  proposition  to  encourage  the  Christian  education  of  In- 
dians, negroes,  and  mulatto  children : 

"It  being  a  duty  of  Cliristiaiiity,  very  much  neglected  by  masters  and  mistresBes 
of  this  country,  to  endeavor  the  good  instruction  and  education  of  their  heathen 
dares  in  the  Christian  faith,  the  said  duty  being  likewise  earnestly  recommended 
by  his  Miyesty's  instructions,  for  the  facilitating  thereof  amongst  the  young  slaves 
that  are  bom  among  us ;  the  old  ones  that  are  imported  into  the  country,  by  rea- 
son of  their  not  understanding  the  language,  being  much  more  'indocile.  It  is, 
therefore,  humbly  proposed :  That  every  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  chOd,  that  shall 
be  baptized,  and  afterwards  brought  to  church  and  pubUcly  catechised  by  the 
miniater,  and  'in  church,  before  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  or  her  age,  shall  give  a 
datinct  accoont  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  CommandmenB,  and 
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whose  master  or  mistress  shall  receive  a  certificate  fix>m  the  minister  that  he  or  she 
hath  so  done,  such  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  child,  shall  be  exempted  from  paying 
all  levies  till  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  but  whatsoever  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto 
child,  shall  not  be  baptized,  nor  give  such  public  account  of  his  or  her  faith,  nor 
whose  master  or  mistress  receives  no  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  levies 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  for  it  is  humbly  supposed,  that  the  advantage  of  fiwr 
years'  levies  will  have  great  efiects  to  this  purpose." 

Clergyman's  complaint  of  want  of  books : 

"  Our  private  libraries,  even  those  of  the  ministry,  are  many  of  them  veiy 
mean ;  mine  own  is  such,  though  much  better  than  sundry  of  my  brethren's  that  I 
have  seen.    The  wants  of  my  family  could  not  hitherto  permit  me  to  purchase 
some  books  which  I  would  gladly  otherwise  have  done.    I  have  had  the  perusing 
of  some  good  commentators,  such  as  Bishop  Patrick,  but  have  none  of  my  own  to 
consult  with  on  every  occasion.    I  have  greatly  wished  to  be  of  ability  to  purchaa» 
the  Bibliotheca  Critica  Sacra,  and  a  complete  ecclesiastical  history,  having  none  bn^ 
Gryneen's  Collection  of  the  First  Six  Centuries,  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich's  Bookz 
of  Canons,  Articles,  etc.,  Ecclesiastical    I  have  no  other  means  lefi;,  but  attendin|^ 
more  diligently  to  the  original  texts,  and  most  celebrated  versions,  with  which  I  an 
furnished  from  the  Polyglott  Bible.     And  even  this  prodigious  work,  as  Bishop 
Burnet  styles  it,  is  not  useless  in  this  country,  though  lately  formed  out  of  a  wildo^- 
ness,  which  one  would  therefore  tliiuk  might  have  continued  longer  in  its  primitiw 
simplicity,  free  fix)m  the  corruptions  of  abused  literature,  where  yet  we  have  some 
shrewd  objectors  among  the  Quakers,  and  even  Deists,  whose  mouths  (which  must 
be  stopped  from  this  Polyglott)  Robert  Barclay's  learning  has  filled  with  some  of 
the  learned  arguments  against  the  Bible,  while  he  tells  us  that  the  controversjr 
about  the  Hebrew  points,  and  the  various  readings,  do  not  a  little  derogate  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    And  truly,  what  Barclay  says  there  to  this  purpose  must 
needs  startle,  if  not  cause  to  stumble,  a  considerate  reader,  if  unacquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  incapable  of  examining  these  various  readings,  of  which  he 
makes  exceedingly  high  mountains,  highly  derogatory  to  our  holy  oracles;  but 
these  mountains,  viewed  with  the  help  of  Bishop  Walton,  and  Castell,  of  glo- 
rious memory,  do  soon  dwindle  in  mole  hills,  especially  in  the  judgment  of  a  piooB 
man  and  unprejudiced  reader. 

"Albzakbbb  Fobbu." 

Mr.  Robinson  to  the  Bishop  of  London : 

"  On  my  preaching  a  charity  sermon  at  Williamsburgh  by  appointment^  and  dining 
by  invitation  with  the  Governor,  his  Honor  told  me  that  I  had  preached  iaway  his 
charity,  and  expressed  himself  as  very  much  disgusted  at  the  sermon,  (he  qfensim 
pcyri  of  which  was  erUirely  taken  from  one  of  Dr,  Sherlod^a  on  a  Wee  oeoamoA." 

Mr.  Gavin  to  the  Bishop  of  London : 

'*I  received  your  Lordship's  blessing  m  May,  1*735,  and,  by  bad  weather,  we 
were  obliged  to  go  up  to  Maiyland,  and  fh>m  thence^  fiye  weeks  after,  I  came  to 
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WiHiamtfwugfa.  I  got  inimecUatelj  a  pariah,  which  I  served  nine  monthB,  and  hear- 
iag  that  a  (hmtier  pariah  was  vacant  and  that  the  people  of  the  mountains  had 
aerer  seen  a  clergyman  since  they  were  settled  there,  I  desired  the  Governor's 
€Oiiaent  to  leave  an  easy  parish  for  this  I  now  serve.  I  have  throe  churches 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four  miles  Irom  the  glebe,  in  which  I  officiate  every  third 
Sunday.  And  besides  these,  I  have  seven  places  of  service  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  four  clerks  in  the  seven  places  read  prayers.  I  go  twice  a  year  to  preach  in 
Uodce  places,  which  I  reckon  better  than  400  miles,  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
ford  nineteen  times  the  North  and  South  rivers.  I  have  taken  four  trips  already, 
and  the  20th  instant  I  go  up  again.  In  my  first  journey  I  baptized  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  whites,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  blacks ;  Quakers,  fif- 
teen; Anabaptists,  two.  And  of  the  white  people  there  were  baptized,  fix>m 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  four ;  firom  twelve  to  twenty  years,  thirty-five ; 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  I  found,  at  my  first 
eoming  to  this  parish,  but  six  persons  that  received  the  Sacrament,  which  my  pre- 
deccaeor  never  administered  but  in  the  lower  church,  and,  blessed  be  Grod,  I  have 
■ow  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  that  receive  twice  a  year,  and  in  the  lower  part 
three  times  a  year,  which  fills  my  heart  with  joy,  and  makes  all  my  pains  and 
Tery  agreeable  to  me.  I  struggle  with  many  difficulties  from  Quakers,  who 
ooontenanced  by  high-minded  men,  but  I  wrestle  with  wickedness  in  high 
plaoefl,  and  the  Lord  gives  me  utterance  to  speak  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak.  I 
Ind  that  my  strength  failcth,  but  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  be  my  strength  and 
helper,  that  I  may  fight  a  good  fight,  and  finish  my  course  in  the  ministry  which  is 
giren  me  to  fulfill  the  word  of  God." 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  Rev.  Samuel  Davies. 
Commissary  Dawson  to  the  Bishop  of  London  : 

"Seren  meeting-houses,  situated  in  five  different  counties,  have  been  licensed  by 
file  General  Court,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Davies.    In  these  counties  there  are  eight  minis- 
ters of  the  Established  Church.    I  earnestly  request  the  favor  of  your  Lordship's 
opinion,  ^rhether  in  licensing  so  many  houses  for  one  teacher,  they  have  not  granted 
^m  greater  indulgence  than  the  Act  of  Toleration  intended  ?    It  is  not  to  be  dis- 
ibled,  that  several  of  the  laity,  as  well  as  clergy,  are  uneasy  on  account  of  the  coun- 
and  encouragement  he  has  met  with,  and  I  can  not  forbear  expressing  my 
own  concern  to  see  schism  spreading  itself  through  a  colony  which  has  been  famed  for 
ttuformity  of  religion.     I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  his  holding  forth  on  working 
days  to  multitudes  of  poor  people,  who  generally  are  his  only  followers.    This  cer- 
teinly,  is  inconsistent  with  the  religion  of  labor,  whereby  they  are  obli£^  to  main- 
twn  themselves  and  their  families;  and  their  neglect  of  this  duty,  if  not  seasonably 
prevented,  may,  in  process  of  time,  be  sensibly  felt  by  the  Government'' 

Governor  Dinwiddie  to  the  Bishop  of  London : 

"  There  is  another  affair,  which  has  given  me  much  troubla  When  I  left  this 
OoloDy,  six  years  ago,  there  were  no  Dissenting  meeting-houses,  but  a  few  Quakers. 
One  Mr.  Davies,  a  Dissenting  minister  from  Pennsylvania^  haa  been  indulged  with 
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licensee  for  seven  meeting-houses,  in  five  different  counties.  He  applied  to  tne  fbr 
a  license  for  one  more,  which  I  refused,  and  that  brought  on  long  conference  with 
him.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  hnpossible  for  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
good  Pastor  to  so  many  different  congregations,  dispersed  at  so  g^reat  a  distuioe 
from  each  other.  I  took  upon  me  to  tell  him  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
minister,  and  that  in  a  particular  and  pl^n  manner  and  that  I  must  look  on  him  as 
an  Itinerant  Preacher,  more  out  of  lucrative  views  than  the  salvation  of  the. peopla 
After  a  long  silence,  he  desired  I  would  not  look  on  him  as  an  Initerant  Preacher, 
which  character  he  abhorred.  He,  Mr.  Davies,  told  me  ho  professed  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  I  told  him,  that  Church  allowed  of  no  plurali- 
ties.   He  desired  me  to  admit  one  Mr.  Todd,  for  his  assistant,  to  which  I  agreed.*^ 

Mr.  Dawson  to  the  Bishop  of  London  : 

*'  Our  new  Preddent  has  communicated  to  the  Council  a  letter  ftom  the  Lords 
Trade,  dated  Sept  1,  1*750.    I  thought  it  my  duty  to  send  you  an  extract 
to  Mr.  Davies : 

**  *■  With  regard  to  the  affair  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  Presby  terian,  as  Tolerati<xi  and  ^ 
fVee  exercise  of  religion  is  so  valuable  a  branch  of  true  liberty,  tfnd  so  essential  to 
the  enriching  and  improving  of  a  trading  nation,  it  should  ever  be  held  sacfied  in 
his  Msgosty's  Colonies.    We  must,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  cara^ 
that  nothing  be  done  which  can  in  the  least  affect  that  great  point    At  the  same 
time,  you  will  do  well  to  admonish  Mr.  Davies  to  make  a  proper  use  of  that  voAv^ 
gence,  whidi  our  laws  so  wis^y  grant  to  tliose  who  differ  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  be  cautious  not  to  afford  any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  the  people  in  general' " 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  following  correspondence  be- 
tween Dr.  Doddridge  and  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  has  ever  been  published. 

Letter  of  Eev.  Samuel  Davies  to  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge : 

"  Haitover  City,  Va.,  Oct  2,  1760. 

"  The  Church  of  England  has  been  established  in  tliis  Colony  since  its  first  phm* 
tation,  and  there  were  not  above  four  or  five  Dissenters,  that  I  know  o^  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  this,  till  about  six  years  ago.  Religion,  alas  I  was  &8t  ezpiiiDg; 
and  a  strict  form  of  godliness  was  very  rare ;  the  clergy  were  generally  degen^mted 
from  the  Calvinistic  Articles  of  their  own  Church,  and  careless  about  strengthening 
the  things  which  remained  and  were  ready  to  die,  and  many  of  the  laity  were  ex- 
tremely corrupted  in  their  principles  and  manners.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have 
oocasion  to  give  an  account  that  may  so  much  as  seem  to  be  invidious ;  but  I  do  it 
to  exalt  the  rich  grace  of  Gknl,  which  pitied  us  in  our  low  condition,  and  not  to 
asperse  another  denomination. 

"  About  six  years  ago,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  the  eyes  of  one  Samuel  Morris, 
by  reading  some  old  authors,  particularly  Luther  on  the  Galatians,  Flavel,  Bunyan, 
etc,  who  thereupon  endeavored  to  awaken  his  neighbors,  whom  he  saw  like  to  perish 
in  security  round  about  him,  by  serious  conversation  with  them,  and  reading  profit — 
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able  books ;  and  these  private  means  were  effectual  for  the  coDvictioiD  of  sundiy. 
Thna  th^  spent  their  Sabbaths  for  some  time,  not  knowing  that  there  was  any 
linistwr  on  earth  nowadays,  whose  doctrine  would  agree  with  their  sentiments, 
which  I  may  obeenre,  by  the  way,  were  generally  Galvinistical,  though  unhappily 
oofnqited  in  a  few  instances  by  an  Antinomian  tincture,  which  has  since  been 
tfaorougfaly  cured.    At  length  they  had  an  opportunity  of  inviting  Mi^  Robinson,  a 
nember  of  our  Synod,  and  an  unwearied  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  now  rests 
from  his  labors,  to  preach  amongst  them ;  and  the  providence  which  gave  them 
oppcHtonity  was  really  remarkable;  but  I  have  not  time  to  relate  the  drcum- 
of  it    He  preached  but  four  week  days  successively  among  them,  and  the 
nmnbo'  of  his  hearers  was  daily  increased,  some  being  ezdted  to  attend  from  curi- 
osity, and  others  by  nobler  motives.    The  word  ran,  and  was  glorified ;  a  general 
ooDoem  about  religion  was  spread  through  the  neighborhood,  and  some  hundreds, 
I  believe,  were  brought  anxiously  to  inquire.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?  sun- 
diy of  whom  have  given  good  evidences  that  their  concern  has  issued  in  a  believing 
WJDgnatian  of  themselves  to  God,  through  the  glorious  Redeemer.    After  this,  they 
spiled  to  our  Synod  for  a  minister,  though  about  three  hundred  miles  distant ;  but 
the  number  of  our  ministers  being  not  at  all  proportioned  to  our  vacancies  in  many 
ptrta^  we  could  only  send  some  of  them  to  officiate  amongst  them  for  a  few  Sab- 
Uths  about  once  a  year,  till  about  two  years  ago,  when,  as  I  observed,  I  was  sent 
to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  them.    These  transient  labors  of  my  brethren  were 
actensiTely  blessed,  and  when  in  their  absence  the  people  associated  to  read  and 
t»  pray,  the  Lord  wbs  in  the  midst  of  them ;  so  that  now  there  are  seven  meeting- 
in  and  about  this  county,  where  about  six  years  ago  there  were  not  seven 
The  nearest  of  these  meeting-houses  are  twelve  or  sixteen  miles  apart, 
vdA  at  each  of  them  large  congregations  are  wont  to  assemble,  who  generally  hear 
with  eager  attention,  and  though  the  religious  commotion  is  not  so  apparent  now 
18  fivmerly,  yet  the  Son  is  still  quickening  whom  He  will,  and  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess is  encouraging.    This  supports  me  under  the  fatigue  of  my  ministrations, 
which  seems  unavoidable  at  present,  for  the  number  of  our  ministers  is  so  small, 
and  our  vacancies  in  various  posts  so  many,  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  take 
^  seven  meeting-houses  under  my  ministerial  care.    I  have  also  comfortable  hope 
that  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  Grod ;  for  a  considerable  number 
of  negroes  have  not  only  been  proseljrted  to  Christianity  and  baptized,  but  seem  to 
be  the  genuine  seed  of  Abraham  by  faith.    There  are  many  thousands  of  them  in 
tiUs  Colony,  and  some  hundred  of  them  are  the  property  of  my  people.    I  have 
baptized  fourteen  of  them  in  a  year  and  a  half^  seven  or  eight  of  whom  are  admitted 
into  fhll  oommunion,  and  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    I  have  also  sundry  Cate- 
chumens, who,  I  hope,  will  be  added  to  the  Church  after  further  instruction.    Sir, 
fttvor  us  with  your  prayers,  that  we  may  see  greater  things  than  these,  for  though 
file  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us,  of  which  we  are  glad,  and  which  I  would 
fliention  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  yet  I  have  cause  to  complain  that  my  success 
at  present  is  not  equal  to  what  the  posture  of  affairs  would  seem  to  promise,  accord- 
ing to  common  observation,  which  I  ofttimes  impute  to  my  own  unfitness  to  move 
in  so  large  a  sphere.     If  I  am  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  my  own  mind,  I  do 
not  rejoice  in  the  increase  of  our  numbers,  as  captured  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  if  I  do,  I  am  sure  your  generous  spirit  would  abhor  it    The  Kingdom  of  God 
it  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  if 
men  are  walking  the  heavenly  road,  it  affords  me  but  little  uneasiness  that  they  are 
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not  of  m7  mind  about  every  circumstance,  and  our  notions  of  things  will  be  not 
wholly  the  same  till  we  view  them  in  the  light  of  celestial  day.  But  if  their  jo^^• 
ney  with  us  be  attended  with  a  disposition  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  i^ 
the  cause  of  it  be  a  weariness  of  the  ministry  of  such  as  did  not  direct  them  whal 
they  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  speak  a  word  in  season  to  their  weary  souls,  and 
if  their  geneHU  conduct  be  so  happily  changed  as  to  argue  a  change  of  heart,  as 
well  as  of  sentiment  in  lesser  points,  I  think,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  solid  joy  to  the  most 
catholic  spirit 

"But  it  has  been  an  unhappiness  to  lie  under  the  odium  of  the  Gk>vemment  and^ 
dcrgy,  as  incendiaries  and  promoters  of  schism ;  and  sundry  measures  have  been, 
and  still  are  pursued,  to  restrain  and  suppress  u&  Sundry  of  the  people  have  been 
indicted  and  fined.  The  Grovemment  has  endeavored  to  infringe  upon  my  liberties^ 
and  to  exclude  my  brethren  from  settling  here.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Act 
of  Toleration  does  not  extend  to  tliis  Colony,  though,  by  the  by,  our  legislature  has 
expressly  adopted  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  exempt  Protestant  Dissenters  from  pen- 
alty for  absenting  themselves  from  church,  and  the  Council  have  lately  determined 
that  a  Dissenting  minister  has  no  right  to  more  meeting-houses  than  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  have  superseded  a  license  granted  by  a  County  Court  for  an 
eighth  meeting-house,  amongst  a  number  of  people  that  live  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  of  the  seven  meeting-houses  formerly  licensed  by  the 
General  Court,  and  I  fear  will  confine  me  entirely  to  one,  which  will  be  an  intolerable 
hardship  to  the  people,  as  they  are  so  dispersed.  I  should  be  glad,  sir,  to  have  your 
sentiments  on  this  point,  and  particularly  that  you  would  inform  me  whether  a  Dis- 
senting minister  is  tolerated  with  you  to  have  more  meeting-houses  than  one,  in 
case  the  bounds  of  his  congregation  require  it 

"  The  President  of  the  Council  lately  informed  me  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  lay  the  affair  before  the  King  and  Council  for  advice.  I  can't 
charge  his  Honor  with  designed  partiality,  but  I  have  the  utmost  reason  to  con- 
clude his  representation  is  defective.  I  hope,  therefore,  dear  sir,  that  you  will  use 
your  interest  in  our  behalf  as  far  as  your  imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  a£Bura 
will  permit 

"  To  qualify  you  to  mtercede  for  us,  I  would  ftirther  observe,  that  we  claim  no 
other  liberties  than  those  granted  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  those  only  upon 
our  compliance  with  all  its  requirements ;  that  all  our  ministers  attest  their  ortho- 
doxy, by  subscribing  tlie  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  at  their 
licensure  and  ordination,  and  such  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
that  act  imposes  on  us,  when  we  settle  in  this  Colony ;  that  we  attest  our  loyalty 
by  taking  the  usual  oaths  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  Government,  and  by  all  other 
pubhc  and  private  methods  that  belong  to  our  promise ;  and  that  our  very  enemy 
does  not  pretend  to  impeach  us  of  any  practical  immorality." 

"  This  is  a  true  copy  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Davies'  letter  which  relates  to  this  sub- 
ject P.  Doddridge." 

The  Bishop  of  London  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Doddridge  : 

"London,  May  11,  ITSl. 
"  Rev.  Sib  :  I  am*very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  open  and  candid  manner  in 
which  you  have  communicated  to  me  the  case  of  Mr.  Davies,  and  an  extract  of  his 
letter  upon  the  subject    I  wish  all  cases  of  this  sort  could  be  as  fiurly  stated ;  it 
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voold  exdnde  ftivbloiis  oomplainta,  and  bring  the  rest  to  be  undentood,  whidi 
ofteuUmei  tfaej  are  not  The  best  return  I  can  make  is  to  send  you  extracts  ver- 
baliiB  from  the  aoooont  I  received  from  Viiginia^  and  from  the  answer  I  returned  i 
foa  luire  tbem  indosed. 

^  The  question  upon  Mr.  Davies'  case,  as  &r  as  it  appears  as  yet,  relates  to  the 
meaning  and  construction  of  the  Toleration  Act  What  I  conceive  the  meaning  to 
be^  appears  in  the  extract  from  my  answer.  If  you  consider  the  Act,  and  the  circom- 
■tanooo  under  which  it  was  granted,  you  will  not,  I  believe,  see  reason  to  think  me 
mistaken.  If  you  judge  the  liberty  granted  not  sufficient,  and  that  you  and  every 
body  baa  a  natural  right  to  propagate  their  opinions  in  religion,  in  such  manner  as 
they  approve  themselves,  that  is  quite  another  point,  and  to  which  Mr.  Daviea^ 
who  daims  under  the  Act  of  Toleration,  has  no  concern. 

"■  If  yoa  suppose  the  Church  of  England,  which  I  am  persuaded  you  do  not,  in  the 
mme  state  of  corruption,  as  the  Romish  Church  was  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tioa  there  wants  indeed  no  license  or  authority  from  the  government  to  justify  the 
oethoda  of  oonversion  which  Mr.  Davis  is  pursuing,  and  which  the  Methodists  now 
<lo^  and  long  have  pursued.  But  if  the  Act  of  Toleration  was  designed  with  no 
olber  view  than  to  ease  the  consciences  of  those  who  could  not  conform,  if  it  was 
granted  vrith  no  other  view,  how  is  Mr.  Davies*  conduct  to  be  justified,  who  under 
the  color  of  a  toleration  to  his  own  conscience,  is  laboring  to  disturb  the  consciences 
of  others,  and  the  peace  of  a  Church;  acknowledged  to  be  a  true  Church  of  Christ  7 
Hie  came  300  mUes  from  homo,  not  to  serve  people  that  had  scruples,  but  to  a 
eoontry  where  the  Church  of  England  had  been  established  from  its  first  planta- 
tion, and  where  there  were  not  above  four  or  five  Dissenters  within  100  miles. 
Mr.  Davies  says  in  his  letter  to  you,  We  claim  no  other  liberties  than  those  granted 
by  tha  Ad  of  Toleration.  So  that  the  state  of  the  question  is  admitted  on 
both  aides  to  be  this:  How  far  the  Act  of  Toleration  will  justify  Mr.  Davies 
in  taking  npon  himself  to  be  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  travelling  over  many 
ooontries  to  make  converts,  in  a  country  too,  where  till  very  lately,  there  was  not  a 
Diasenter  from  the  Church  of  England.  You  will  observe  in  the  extract  of  my  let- 
ter, that  I  promised  to  take  the  opinion  of  lawyers  upon  the  case ;  but  I  have  not 
done  it,  which  I  tell  you,  that  you  may  not  think  I  have  an  opinion  and  conceal  it 
from  you.  Mr.  Davies'  says,  sundry  of  the  people  have  been  indicted  and  fined,  and 
it  is  upon  this  information,  I  suppose,  that  you  express  yourself  apprehensive  that 
methods  of  severity,  not  to  say  of  oppression,  may  be  used.  Of  this  I  have  heard 
nothing.  But  give  me  leave  to  set  you  right  in  one  thing,  and  to  tell  you,  that  my 
name  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  used  to  any  such  purpose.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
and  his  commissaries,  have  no  such  power  in  the  Plantations,  and  I  believe  they 
never  desired  to  have  it,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  ground  for  such  complaint,  the  civil 
fovemment  only  is  concerned. 

"  There  is  another  part  of  Mr.  Davies*  letter,  which  g^ves  me  great  concern ;  I 

mean  the  character  he  gives  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  Virginia.     I  dare  say,  that 

yoa  have  so  much  candor,  as  to  deduct  something  from  this  general  character, 

knowing  how  hard  it  is,  not  to  suspect  and  charge  corruption  of  principles  upon 

those  who  differ  from  us.     I  had  no  such  account  of  the  clergy  of  Virginia,  as  will 

justify  this  character,  though  there  may  be  some  reason  in  some  cases,  for  very  just 

complaint,  and  how  can  it  be  other^-ise,  considering  the  state  of  the  Church  of 

ftngland  abroad  ?    The  care  of  it  as  an  Episcopal  Church  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 

Bishop  of  London ;  how  he  comes  to  be  charged  with  this  care,  I  will  not  inquire 
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now,  bat  sore  I  am,  that  the  care  is  improperly  lodged ;  for  a  Bishop  to  live  at  ooe 
end  of  the  world,  and  his  chnroh  at  the  other,  must  make  the  office  yearj  imoom- 
fortable  to  the  Bishop,  and  in  a  great  measore  useless  to  the  people.  With  respect 
to  ordinations,  it  has  a  very  ill  efifect  The  people  of  the  country  are  discoaiBged 
from  bringing  np  their  children  tor  the  ministiy,  because  of  the  hassrd  and  ex- 
pense of  sending  them  to  England  to  take  orders,  where  they  often  get  the  small 
poz,  a  distemper  &tal  to  the  natives  of  those  countries.  Of  those  who  are  aent 
from  hence^  a  great  part  are  of  the  Scotdi  and  Irish,  who  can  get  no  employment 
at  home,  and  enter  into  the  service  more  out  of  neoessity  than  choice.  Some  oth* 
en  are  willing  to  go  abroad  either  to  retrieve  lost  fortunes  or  lost  diarecters.  For 
these  reasons,  and  others  of  no  less  weight,  I  did  apply  to  the  King,  as  soon  as  I 
was  Bishop  of  London,  to  have  two  or  three  Bishops  appointed  far  the  Plantation^ 
to  reside  there.  I  thought  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  it,  not  even  from 
the  Dissenters,  as  the  Bishops  proposed  were  to  have  no  jurisdiction  bat  over  the 
clergy  of  their  own  Church,  and  no  more  over  them  than  should  enable  them  to  see 
the  pastoral  office  doly  performed ;  and  as  to  New-Bngland,  where  the  Dias^iten 
are  so  numerous,  it  never  was  proposed  to  settle  a  Bishop  in  that  country.  Ycfa  an 
probably  no  stranger  to  the  manner  fai  which  the  nevra  of  this  propoeal  was  ra- 
ceived  in  New-England ;  if  you  are,  I  will  only  say,  that  they  used  all  their  infln- 
ence  to  obstruct  the  settling  of  Bishopp  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 

"  Was  this  considered  consistent  with  a  spirit  of  toleration  7  Would  they  think 
themselves  tolerated  if  they  were  debarred  the  right  of  appointing  mimsters  ankong 
themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  send  all  their  candidates  to  Geneva  or  Scotland  fv 
orders  ?  At  the  same  time  that  they  gave  this  opposition,  they  set  up  a  missifin  of 
their  own  for  Yii^ginia,  a  country  entirely  Episcopal,  by  the  authority  of  their  Synod. 
And  in  their  own  country,  where  they  have  the  power,  they  have  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned  several  members  of  the  Church,  for  not  paying  towards  the  support  of 
disse  ting  teachers.  This  has  been  the  case  in  New-England.  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  some  hero,  for  whose  character  and  abilities  I  have  due  esteem,  have  not  upon 
this  occasion  given  signs  of  the  temper  and  moderation  that  were  expected  from 
them. 

"I  do  not  willingly  enter  into  these  complaints  even  to  you,  who,  I  am  confident 
win  make  no  ill  use  of  them.  I  wish  there  was  no  occasion  for  them.  In  this  wUh, 
I  am  sure  of  your  concunence  from  the  love  you  bear  to  our  common  Christianitj. 

"  I  am,  etc.,  T.  L.*» 

Dr.  Doddridge  to  the  Bishop  of  London : 

"  NoBTHAHPTOir,  May  II,  1*761. 
"  Mt  Lord  :  I  should  blame  myself  exceedingly,  if  I  were  to  neglect  the  first  op- 
portunity of  acknowledg^g  the  favor  of  that  very  obliging,  as  well  as  early  notice^ 
you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  letter  relating  to  Mr.  Davies,  and  of  that  veiy 
candid  and  pcurticular  account  of  the  a£Eair  which  your  Lordship  has  oondeeoended 
to  give  me.  My  sending  you  the  copy  of  his  letter  in  some  circumstances  which 
attended  it,  was  a  proof  of  my  confidence  in  yOur  Lordship^s  goodness,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  never  foiget  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  your  Lordship  for  this  new  instance 
of  it,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  improve  in  the  most  prudent  and  grateful  manner  I 
can. 
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"I  entiraly  Join  iflBoe  wHh  your  Lordship  in  thinking  that  the  question  relatangto 
Hi.  DftTies,  is,  what  he  has  to  expect  on  the  footing  of  what  is  oommonly  called  an 
Aol  of  Iteration.  I  know  noi^  my  Lord,  how  &r  there  may  be  something  peculiar 
in  his  sHnalkxi  as  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  but  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  practioe  amongst  us,  which  seems,  so  &r  as  I  can  judge,  veiy  agreeable 
to  the  tenor  of  that  Act  If  any  private  peraons  desire  to  have  a  place  licensed  for 
f^gioae  worehip,  after  our  manner,  any  three  of  them,*of  whom  the  occupant  of  the 
place  should  be  one,  sig^nify  to  the  Justices  at  the  Quarter  Seesion&  And  the  Clerk  of 
flie  Peace  has  of  course  their  orders,  to  giveimder  the  seal  of  his  office  to  the  persons 
ao  certifying  (^ose  certificate  is  recorded  il  court)  an  attestation  of  having  done 
it ;  but  this  instrument,  which  we  call  the  license  of  the  place,  makes  no  mention 
al  all  of  any  minister  in  &vor  of  whom  it  is  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  my  Lord, 
our  preachers  are  licensed  on  their  having  qualified  themselves  according  to  law, 
witiioiit  the  least  mention  of  their  being  designed  for  any  one  place  more  than  an* 
fltiier.  If  a  licensed  preacher  preach  in  an  unlicensed  place,  or  an  unlicensed 
preacher  in  a  place  that  is  licensed,  a  penalty  is  incurred.  But  where  these  two 
citciimBtences  concur,  we  think  ourselves  quite  secure,  and  there  are  few  villages 
rooDd  about  Northampton,  in  which  we  have  not  some  places  thus  licensed.  But 
■)  fiff  as  I  can  judge  by  the  &ce  of  these  leases,  which  your  Lordship  has  done  me 
flie  honor  of  transmitting  to  me,  the  form  of  them  is  very  different  firom  ours. 

"  ly  at  present,  think  it  the  felicity  of  my  brethren  in  those  parts  of  America,  to 
fire  in  a  province  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bo  equitable,  candid,  and  excellent  a 
psnosi  as  their  present  diocesan,  and  if  their  connection  with  the  See  of  London 
most  hold,  may  they  long  knqw  that  happiness.  But  I  freely  adcnowledge,  my 
Lord,  that  I  think  it  a  considerable  hardship  on  those  in  the  commtmion  of  the 
Church  of  England  there  to  be  obliged  to  send  hither  for  ordination.  That  very 
worthy  person,  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  made  a  large  remonstrance  to  me  on 
that  head,  when  I  had  last  the  honor  of  paying  him  a  visit,  and  I  have  retained  it 
deeply  in  my  mind.  I  do  indeed  find  a  great  aversion  in  the  Dissenting  inhabitants 
of  our  American  Colonies,  to  admit  the  scheme  formed  for  the  remedy  of  the  incon- 
veniences justly  alleged,  which,  I  suppose,  may  arise  from  the  terrible  notions 
they  have  formed,  from  the  severities  which  their  forefathers  endured,  which  seems 
to  have  made  the  aversion  to  it  hereditary.  Your  Lordship  knows  mankind  too 
well  to  be  surprised  at  this,  and  will  make  all  candid  allowances,  even  for  an  excess 
of  oftution  in  such  a  case.  I  am,  perhaps^  myself  scrupulous  to  a  fault  in  any 
thing  in  which  religious  liberty  so  much  as  seems  to  be  concerned,  yet  I  could  by 
Do  means  satisfy  myself  in  disapproving  of  what  appears  to  mo  so  highly  reasona- 
ble, as  that  the  Church  of  England  should  have  the  same  power  of  doing  what  they 
ttiink  expedient  with  respect  to  themselves,  as  any  other  society  or  denomination 
of  Christians  in  these  parts. 

"  As  for  the  claims  entered  on  the  inhabitants  of  New-England  in  general,  for  pay- 
inent  of  the  ministers'  stipends  there,  I  can  not,  my  Lord,  pretend  to  be  any  compe- 
tent judge  of  their  validity,  because  I  know  not  how  &r  the  congregational  disd- 
^dine  which  prevails  there  stands  on  the  same  footing  of  legal  establishment  with  that 
t)f  Diocesan  Episcopacy  in  England  or  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland.  But  I  have  always 
Iileaded  for  the  reasonableness  of  submitting  to  a  minority  here,  and  of  our  being 
obliged,  though  we  are  Dissenters,  to  do  our  part  towards  maintainmg  that  clergy, 
which  the  authority  of  our  country  in  general  has  thought  fit  to  establish,  and, 
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indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  ia  admitted  hj  all  bat  the  Quakers,  whose  opposi- 
tiOD  is  now  mere  matter  of  form. 

"  I  make  all  the  abatement  which  reason  seems  to  dictate  for  the  accounts  which 
Christians  and  ministers  of  different  communions  maj  give  of  each  other,  and  for 
the  causes  which  your  Lordship's  prudence  and  sagacity  aasigns  for  what,  so  far  as 
it  is  the  case,  we  both  lament  For  the  Church  of  England  in  general,  I  esteem  it 
a  very  respectable  body,  and  heartily  pray  that  it  may,  in  every  regard,  become 
more  and  more  the  glory  of  the  Reformation.  I  number  among  the  best  of  my 
friends  some  persons  of  eminence,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  stations,  who  are 
firmly  attached  to  it  May  it  please  ^od  ever  to  honor  the  Establishment  and 
every  other  denomination  of  Christians,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  with  a  learned 
and  diligent,  a  candid  and  pious  clergy,  who  may  successfully  exert  themselves  in 
our  common  Christianity,  with  a  fraternal  tenderness  for  the  reputation,  comfort, 
and  usefulness  of  each  other,  that  whatever  the  separation  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  here  may  render  unavoidable,  their  flocks  may  learn  by  their  example 
to  keep  tlie  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  As  for  myself  being  quickly,* 
if  all  my  best  hopes  do  not  deceive  me,  to  join  that  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  flrst-bom,  where  our  views  and  hearts  will  be  forever  one,  as  that  prospect 
approaches,  I  really  find  every  thing  that  would  feed  the  spirit  of  a  party,  daily 
losing  its  influence  over  me.  These  sentiments  I  cultivate  in  my  own  heart ;  and  in 
the  youDg  people  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  form  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  I 
would  hope  for  a  better  age  than  we  have  ourselves.  I  thank  your  Lordship  that 
by  such  humane  and  generous  treatment  you  make  this  part  of  my  duty  still  easier 
to  me,  and  I  would  beg  you  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  am,  with  the 
truest  veneration  and  most  cordial  gratitude,  your  Lordship's  most  dutifiil,  affection- 
ate, and  obliged  hum/ble  servant,  P.  DoDDBmas." 


Art.  IV.— HELPS'  SPANISH  CONQUEST. 

The  Spanish  Conqxiest  in  America^  and  its  Hdation  to  the  Hi^ 
tory  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Govm^nment  of  Colonies.  By 
Arthur  Helps.    Vol.  IH.    New-York.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

1857. 

Mr.  Helps,  in  the  preface  to  the  vohime  before  us,  informs  us 
that  "  with  the  exception  of  the  historical  fragment  of  Munoz, 
and  the  biographies  of  Quintana,  he  has  not  read  thirty  pages 
of  all  that  has  been  written  by  modern  writers  on  the  Spanish 
Conquest."    His  object  in  this  has  been,  as  he  further  tells  ns, 


*  Dr.  Doddridge  died  in  leas  than  «lz  months  after  thia  letter  was  written,  Oct  86, 1761,  at  Lia- 
bon,  Portugal,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 
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to  enable  him  to  present  to  the  world  the  views  produced  on 
an  independent  inquirer  by  the  documentary  history  of  the 
period  of  which  he  treats.  Conscious  of  the  inflectia  which 
we  receive  from  viewing  distant  facts  through  the  medium  of 
another's  observation,  he  has  sought  to  cast  aside  all  such  arti- 
ficial aid,  and  to  exhibit  the  past  to  us  as  it  appeared  to  him 
when  he  tnmed  his  eye  directly  to  its  cotemporary  records. 
In  one  view,  this  scrupulousness  has  worked  disadvantageously. 
Kelations,  for  instance,  with  which  Mr.  Prescott's  experienced 
eye  knew  how  to  invest  the  facts  commmon  to  both,  have  been 
in  not  a  few  cases  unobserved  by  Mr.  Helps.  Tlie  calm  phi- 
losophy, also,  which  underlies  the  narrative  of  the  older  histo- 
rian, could  not,  if  its  tone  had  been  caught,  have  failed  to  add 
increased  dignity  and  more  equal  proportions  to  the  pages  of 
the  younger.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  want  of  this  calmness  of  sur- 
vey, producing  an  imperfectness  of  perspective,  that  Mr. 
Helps'  main  deficiency  consists.  The  material  he  produces  is 
valuable,  but  it  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  trifling  inci- 
dent often  cuts  off  or  distorts  our  view  of  events  of  controlling 
dignity  and  importance.  It  is  tliis  difficulty  which  we  pro- 
pose here  to  Femedy,  by  giving  a  brief  view  of  the  philosophi- 
cal relations  of  the  important  period  concerning  which  the 
industry  and  energy  of  Mr.  Helps  have  brought  before  the 
world  so  large  an  amount  of  new  and  valuable  information. 

Sad,  indeed,  as  is  the  history  of  the  North- American  Indians, 
the  clouds  that  gather  over  them  are  light  compared  with  those 
which  cast  their  shadows  over  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  West- 
India  Islands.     Under  the  benign  policy  of  Columbus  and  the 
humane  instructions  of  Isabella,  the  progress  of  destruction 
was  slow ;  but  even  the  mild  sway  of  the  great  admiral  was 
heavy  on  a  race  of  gentle  manners  and  temper,  accustomed  to 
that  easy  and  tranquil  life  which  a  tropical  sky  and  luxurious 
vegetation  allowed.     Of  delicate  frames,  they  were  incapable 
of  labor ;  of  unambitious  and  indolent  temper,  they  knew  not 
how  to  rise  in  energy  as  the  necessities  and  prizes  of  civiliza- 
tion multiplied.    On  the  other  hand,  the  exactions  of  the  home 
government,  and  the  emergencies  of  the  colonial,  made  some 
sort  of  tribute  essential. 

Even  Columbus  was  obliged  to  establish  a  system  by  which 
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every  adult  was  required  to  pay,  every  three  months,  the 
measure  of  half  a  flemish  hawkbell  of  gold-dust,  when  he  lived 
near  tlie  mines,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  every  three 
months,  when  he  lived  in  an  agricultural  district. 

These  taxes  bore  most  oppressively  on  those  of  inferior  rank 
to  whom  they  were  restricted.  But  the  tribute  imposed  on  the 
Caciques  became  so  onerous  as  soon  to  break  down  their  au- 
thority altogether,  and  to  reduce  the  population  to  one  equal 
and  dispirited  mass.  To  complete  their  subjection,  fortresses 
were  erected  from  point  to  point  over  the  whole  island,  until 
at  last  a  state  of  complete  and  entire  servitude  was  established. 
This  important  fact  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  distinguishing  the 
West-Indian  from  the  Negro  race,  as  explaining  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  former  as  contrasted  with  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  latter  under  circumstances  nominally  the  same. 
The  first  were  nomadic  in  their  habits,  delicate  in  their  frames, 
and  pensive  and  impressible  in  their  temperament ;  the  second, 
social,  robust,  and  phlegmatic.  The  first  were  incapable  of 
labor ;  to  the  second,  labor  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
development  of  their  physical  and  nervous  system.  Indolence, 
in  fact,  on  the  negro,  has  the  same  demoralizing  effect  as  labor 
on  the  Indian ;  and  the  scenes  of  depression  and  debauch  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  servitude  into  the  West-Indies, 
find  no  imperfect  parallel  in  those  communities  in  our  own  At- 
lantic cities  where  the  negro  race  is  suffered  to  collect  without 
the  obligation  of  work  or  the  pressure  of  duty.  The  conse- 
quence in  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo  was,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
this  most  interesting  though  delicate  and  unsubstantial  people. 

Death  by  some  was  preferred  to  the  irksome  monotony  of  daily 
labor.  Sometimes  whole  villages  would  be  destroyed  by  sui- 
cide. At  other  times  a  helpless  languor  would  arise,  which 
was  accompanied  by  an  apparently  entire  departure  of  nervous 
and  physical  strength.    This  often  sank  to  involuntary  death : 

"  Beside  the  unsifted  dust  he  lay, 

His  sieve  was  in  his  hand ; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand ; 
Again,  in  the  memory  of  sleep, 

He  saw  hii  childhood's  land. 
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**  With  radiant  gmile  the  sunny  isle 

Was  roddng  in  the  sea, 
In  the  cool  sea  breeze  the  giant  trees 

Bustled  in  liberty, 
While  the  voice  of  song  came  sweeping  along 

With  its  soothing  ministry. 

"  He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 

Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day ; 
For  death  had  illumined  the  land  of  sleep ; 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter  that  the  soul 

Had  broken  and  flung  away." 

The  very  mnsic  of  which  the  Indians  had  been  bo  fond,  and 
which  they  had  followed  with  dances,  which,  if  not  animated, 
were  grateful  and  joyons,  was  changed  to  a  dirge  in  which 
ihey  sang  only  their  past  happiness  and  present  misery.  The 
result  began  to  tell  itself  in  a  way  too  emphatic  to  be  mistaken. 
When  St  Domingo  was  first  discovered  in  1492,  the  popula- 
tion, taking  the  estimate  on  the  most  moderate  basis,  was  two 
million.  In  1508,  only  sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  official 
census  brought  but  seventy  thousand.  In  1511,  the  number 
fell  to  forty  thousand,  and  in  1514,  to  fourteen  thousand.  In 
the  next  generation,  the  race  entirely  ceased  to  exist. 

The  extinction  of  the  Indian  race  made  it  necessary  to  take 
immediate  and  active  measures  to  supply  the  colonies  with  a 
class  of  laborers  who  would  be  able  to  till  the  soil  and  work 
the  mines.     Of  this  the  Spanish  colonists  were  themselves  inca- 
pable.   The  picture  drawn  of  them  by  the  cotemporary  annal- 
ist, is  not  the  less  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  reminds  ns 
80  closely  of  similar  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own 
day.    The  young  cavalier,  more  distinguished  for  his  pedigree 
than  his  wealth,  reads  the  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  gold 
region  which  the  first  adventurers  had  published.     Love  of 
excitement,  in  which  perhaps  is  mingled  a  not  ignoble  desire 
to  do  something  for  himself  in  the  world,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  too  much  effort ;  weariness  of  the  life  of  idleness  he 
had  been  leading,  whose  pleasures  have  ceased  to  interest  him ; 
desire  to  be  very  wealthy,  and  revel  in  those  luxuries  which 
poverty  now  enables  him  to  enjoy  only  in  their  reflection ; 
these  stimulants  impel  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  motley 
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troop  which  is  thronging  the  avenue  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
New  World.  He  arrives  at  the  colony  with  hands  not  at  all 
prepared  for  hard  work,  and  with  a  costume  very  well  fitted 
for  pictorial  industry  in  an  Arcadian  valley,  but  by  no  means 
for  digging  in  a  deep  and  difficult  mine,  or  groping  in  the 
sedgy  and  noxious  banks  of  a  river,  for  spangles  of  golden  sand. 
Full  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  only  whetted  by  tlie  sea- voyage,  he 
hardly  waits  long  enough  at  the  port  where  he  arrives,  to  enable 
him  to  get  his  baggage.  He  is  off  at  once  for  the  mines,  and, 
a  little  abashed  by  the  haggard  looks  and  shabby  clothes  of 
those  who  are  domiciled  there,  he  sets  to  work  at  digging  or 
sifting,  in  fine  spirits  and  full  dress.  But  his  spirits  soon  ebb, 
his  hands  blister  and  his  dress  soils.  He  rests  for  a  while  to 
refresh  himself.  He  returns  once  or  twice  to  the  work  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  but  after  a  little  while  the  effort  becomes  in- 
tolerable. Disheartened,  and  perhaps  sick,  his  once  fine  cloth- 
ing soiled  or  torn,  he  returns  to  the  seaport,  either  to  take  an 
immediate  voyage  home,  or  to  remain  as  a  malcontent,  incapa- 
ble, it  is  true,  of  building  up,  but  active  enough  at  pulling 
down. 

For  such  a  class  as  this,  as  well  as  for  the  capitalist,  who  is 
desirous  of  using  his  money  through  others  in  mining  or  farm- 
ng,  there  was  in  the  West-India  Colonies  but  one  resource. 
That  resource  was  the  importation  of  a  class  of  laborers  who 
might  occupy  the  ground  from  which  the  Indians  were  vanish- 
ing. Spain,  inhabited  by  a  people  fierce  in  war  and  subtle  in 
intrigue,  but  proud,  pompous,  and  unused  to  work,  could  fur- 
nish no  such  class.  It  so  happened  that  almost  at  this  moment 
there  was  opened  in  latitudes  nearly  parallel  to  the  West- 
Indies,  a  new  country  thronged  with  an  athletic  and  enduring 
race,  split  up  into  tribes  who  had  from  time  immemorial  inter- 
changed with  each  other  the  offices  of  conquerors  and  slaves, 
and  who  hastened  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  their  new  European 
visitors,  party  upon  party  of  their  fellow-countrymen  whom  they 
had  captured  in  war,  and  whom  they  thought  a  suitable  tribute 
of  respect  and  submission.  The  Portuguese,  who  were  the 
first  navigators  on  the  African  seas,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  captives,  partly  as  curiosities,  partly,  it  is  but  just  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  hope  that  by  Christianizing  them,  a  corps  of  mis- 
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aionarieB  might  be  raised  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  the  native 
tribes.  So  began  the  exportation  of  Negroes  from  the  African 
coasts. 

We  can  not  pass  over  the  colonization  of  the  West-Indies 
witliOQt  noticing  what  was  one  of  its  most  important  elements 
— the  infloence  of  the  Romish  Church.  On  the  sombre  but 
enthusiastic  character  of  Columbus,  that  influence  worked  with 
mimistakable  energy  and  effect  Though  by  no  means  leading 
a  religions  life,  he  was  yet  a  devout  man.  From  the  first 
paper  that  sprang  from  him  of  which  we  have  record,  down  to 
that  remarkable  will  which  he  dictated  as  he  lay  dying  near 
Yaladolid,  there  is  not  an  instrument  executed  by  him,  or  a 
report  returned,  that  does  not  bear  witness  to  his  zeal  for  the 
extension  of  the  Komish  Church.  He  gave  many  and  minute 
directions  for  the  baptism  and  instruction  of  tlie  natives. 
However  ardent  may  have  been  his  loyalty  to  Spain,  this 
loyalty  yielded  to  that  which  he  felt  towards  the  Papal  See. 
Even  when  in  his  dying  days  the  flame  of  his  religious  devo- 
tion shone  with  a  radiance  which  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 
human  seemed  to  dim,  to  Home,  as  the  then  centre  of  the 
Christian  faith,  his  heart  continued  passionately  to  turn.  It 
was  not  in  the  Indies  alone  that  he  desired  to  extend  his  faith. 
He  repeatedly,  in  his  youth,  oflered  himself  as  a  volunteer  in 
those  crusades  which  were  now  a  second  time  meditated 
against  the  Infidels  who  retained  possession  of  the  Holy  City. 
To  this  purpose  he  pledged  a  large  portion  of  the  princely  in- 
come which  was  reserved  to  him  by  the  royal  grant;  and 
when,  feeble  and  disheartened,  he  was  about  to  die,  poor  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation  enriched  by  his  magnificent  conquests, 
he  sadly  turned  to  Jerusalem  as  the  object  of  all  others  most 
dear,  and  enjoined  his  descendants  never  to  forget  that  to  the 
enterprise  of  rescuing  the  land  of  our  Lord's  birth  and  passion 
from  Infidel  hands,  was  their  first  wealth,  should  they  be  re 
stored  to  power,  to  be  devoted. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  to  pass  by  the  devotion  and  tlie  zeal 
displayed  by  the  early  Romish  missionaries  in  the  colonies  of 
Spain.  Unlike  Columbus,  they,  most  of  them,  were  men  of 
severe  morals ;  and  like  him  they  burned  not  only  with  an 
enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  Eomish  cause,  but  with  die  sincere 
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'  desire  to  promote  the  temporal  welfare  of  a  people  whose 
spiritual  interests  they  were  sent  to  subserve.  A  great  differ- 
ence, it  is  true,  soon  manifested  itself  in  their  ranks.  The 
Franciscans,  more  polite  and  flexible,  fell  at  an  early  period 
into  the  colonial  habits,  and  contented  themselves  with  admin- 
istering the  rites  of  the  Church  to  those  who  desired  to  receive 
them.  But  the  Dominicans  waged  a  vigorous  and  uncompro- 
mising war  against  the  cruelty  that  was  rapidly  extinguishing 
the  fickle  but  gentle  race  who  a  few  years  before  were  masters 
of  the  soil.  They  resisted  in  the  Island,  and  cairied  their  re- 
sistance to  tlie  Court  of  Spain.  They  appealed  to  the  Queen, 
and  at  once  the  appeal  took  effect.  Her  tender  heart  and  sen- 
sitive conscience  cooperated  in  producing  a  decree,  unfortu- 
nately too  easily  evaded,  requiring  that  none  but  voluntary 
labor  should  be  permitted,  Nor  did  the  zeal  of  the  mission- 
aries close  here.  They  penetrated  to  the  adjoining  islands, 
and  some  of  them  to  the  mainland.  A  few  met  with  cruel 
death,  as  much,  in  one  signal  instance,  by  the  neglect  of  their 
countrymen,  as  by  the  ferocity  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent  to  preach.  Others  performed  almost  Apostolic  labors,  and 
exhibited  a  purify  of  faith  which  those  who  see  the  Bomiah 
Church  in  her  future  development  may  find  a  diflBculty  in 
conceiving.  There  is  no  period,  in  fact,  in  the  history  of  that 
Church  in  which  her  missionary  power  was  more  energetically 
worked  or  more  favorably  exhibited,  than  that  of  the  first 
years  of  the  colonial  history  of  the  West-Indies. 

Let  us  turn  a  moment  irom  these  scenes  to  the  present  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  as  exhibiting  a  great 
truth  which  we  will  do  well  to  study. 

M.  d'Orbigny,  a  man  of  learning,  sent  lately  by  the  French 
Government  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  South- America,  who 
passed  several  years  in  travelling  over  these  countries,  in  de- 
scribing the  climate,  plants,  mines,  etc.,  thus  incidentally 
speaks  of  the  religion  of  the  Spanish  Brazilian : 

"What  a  RDgular  contrast  I  What  outward  religion,  and  what  corraption  in 
grain  1  The  conscience  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  unscrupulous  indeed,  or  tbej 
must  have  a  religion  for  thomseWes  altogether  different  fh>m  the  true  one— a  reli- 
gion  teaching  the  Spanish  belief  that  confession  eflaces  all  sins.  Notwithstanding 
the  dissipated  life  led  bj  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  at  Ck>rriantes,  thej  never 
neglect  going  to  mass  on  Sundays  and  festivals ;  thej  offer  numberless  prayers^  and 
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oontinaally  asking  for  blessiaga.    Those  are  ilio  rcmaius  of  odacatlon  established 
by  the  Jesuits  in  their  missions.    But  if  we  consider  their  relif^ous  belief  in  its  true 
point  of  Tiew,  wo  shall  sec  that  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  religion  is 
rather  &  matter  of  habit  than  of  conviction ;  for  it  does  not  hinder  them  from  in- 
dulging when  they  are  young,  in  all  kinds  of  excess  without  much  fear  of  future' 
punishment^  notwithstanding  the  bloody  spectacle  of  Holy  week,  and  the  awful 
pcoancea  to  which  aged  men  and  women  submit  themselves.    The  most  bloody 
representations  of  the  passions  are  exhibited  in  the  church  during  passion  week.    All 
there  breathes  horror.    It  is  then  that  faults  are  expiated ;  if,  indeed,  the  supersti- 
tkms  act  of  an  exaggerated  woraliip  has  ever  borne  the  characteristic  marks  of  a 
real  repentance.    Women  sometimes  die  from  the  effect  of  their  penances.    Some 
may  fed  justly  astonished  at  seeing  so  much  austerity  allied  to  such  laxity  of 
morals,  but  I  have  always  met  the  one  accompanying  the  other.    The  ministers  of 
religion  would  undoubtedly  obtain  more  advantageous  results  by  preaching  sound 
molality^  and  supporting  it  by  a  pure  and  spotless  lifo.    The  Spaniards  in  general 
exaggerate  crery  thing  pertauiing  to  the  externals  of  religion.    Thus  it  is  difiQcult  to 
reoognize  the  likeness  of  any  thing  human  under  the  wounds  and  blood  with  which 
the  states  are  covered.    Perhaps  I  was  ill-disposed;  but  tliis  frightful  spectacle 
filled  me  with  horror,  and  I  could  share  but  slightly  in  the  enthusiasm  with  whicli 
the  priest  extolled  each  of  these  groups  to  me,  repeating  in  every  possible  form 
that  true  religion  existed  no  where  but  in  Hoxos.    Alter  vespers,  a  troop  of  Italians, 
dresMd  in  a  burlesque  manner  in  red  and  other  glaring  colors,  and  performing  the 
characters  of  Jews,  went  slowly  over  the  mission,  searching  for  Jesus  Christ    The 
melancholy  sound  of  the  drums,  and  tlie  plaintive  notes  of  the  flutes,  produced  upon 
tne  on  effect  I  can  not  describe ;  my  whole  nervous  system  seemed  shaken.    The 
priest  said  the  drums  represented  the  noiso  of  the  populace  enraged  against  Jesus 
Christ.      The  flutes  counterfeited  cries,  and  the  calabashes  imitated  the  earth- 
fiuake.'- 

'*  Every  where  in  South-America,"  says  a  late  statistical  work  of  standing  quoted 
liy  yL  Boussal,  "  the  whites  introduced  anarchy  and  immorality.  Every  where 
monarchical  despotism,  or  the  ambition  of  certain  intriguers,  has  caused  the  most 
'ioplorablc  disorder,  and  obstructed  the  normal  development  of  nations  the  mojit 
highly  favored  in  point  of  intelligence.  From  the  northern  provinces  of  Brazil  to 
Buenos  Ayres — from  Bolivia  to  Peru — even  to  the  southern  frontiers  of  Chili — 
nothing  is  found  but  bloody  struggles,  continual  divisions,  and  forced  halts  in  tlie 
old  paths  of  barbarism  and  ignorance.  It  is  not  then  astonishing  that  the  people 
uf  the  Soatli  (the  natives)  have  not  yet  been  tempted  to  take  their  share  in  the 
miserable  advantages  of  such  a  civilization." 

"The  natives,  who  in  Mexico  form  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,"  8a}'S  an- 

<itber  French  observer,  M.  Rougemont,  "  have  been  oppressed  to  such  a  degree  that 

tlieir  moral  faculties  are  more  degraded  than  those  of  the  Jndianos  hravof,    AH 

tlieir  religion  consists  in  g^ing  to  mass,  and  repeating  a  few  prayers.    Only  a  short 

time  ago  there  were  several  scliools  in  which  neither  reading  nor  writing  were 

ttngbt,  but  only  certain  forms  of  prayers.    In  the  country,  and  even  near  large 

towns,  scarcely  one  person  in  two  hundred  could  be  found  able  to  read.    They  are 

^porstitious,  bigoted,  slaves  to  the  clerg}",  ignorant  and  poor.    The  universities  and 

colleges  inculcated  the  principle  of  servile  obedience,  political  and  religious ;  and 

UiQ  people  woro  left  entirely  without  elementary  schools.    Those  who  wish  to 
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found  schools  meet  with  great  obstacles  in  the  intolerance  of  the  clergy,  sanctioned 
by  the  Congress  and  the  States." 

"  The  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  (in  Mexico,)"  says  Malte  Bran, 
**  and  perhaps  also  the  absence  of  all  public  spirit,  will  long  render  this  countiy  the 
seat  of  political  storms,  which  hitherto  hare  continually  agitated  it" 

"  There  is  not  a  single  &ctory  in  Buenos  Ayres,"  says  M.  d'Orbigny,  "  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  products  of  the  soil"  *'  Thus  the  country  necessarily  grows  poorer 
and  poorer.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  republics  of  South- America.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  for  the  Conrienterios  that  the  progress  of  industry  would  reveal  to  them 
the  new  mode  of  employing  raw  material,  so  as  to  perfect  the  manipulation  among 
themselves.  This  would  free  them  ttom  tlio  tribute  they  pay  to  strangers ;  for  pos. 
scssing  all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  they  only  want  to  know  how  to  turn  them 
to  account  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  notwithstanding  its  good  quality,  produces 
next  to  nothing."  **The  environs  of  some  of  the  towns  in  San  Nicholas,  remind 
one  sometimes  of  France ;  but  on  looking  a  little  farther,  we  find  ourselves  in 
America.  No  cultivated  fields — no  bright  country  houses ;  the  plain,  the  naked 
plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  without  the  ornament  of  a  single  tree.  At  distant 
intervals  a  wretched  cabin  is  with  difllculty  discovered."  "  It,  profiting  by  tbe 
mercantile  tastes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cocbacharaba,  and  by  their  enterprising  dis- 
position, a  firm  government  would  encourage  the  establishment  of  woolen,  lineo, 
and  silk  manufactures,  of  which  the  raw  materials  abound  in  the  country,  it  would 
be  easy  to  naturalize  them  in  this  town.  Industiy,  strictly  speaking,  is  Teiy  back- 
ward at  Santa  Cruz ;  no  establishment  for  weaving  is  to  be  found  there^  nor  indeed 
have  they  a  manufactory  of  any  sort." 

"  In  these  days,"  says  Mr.  Lesson,  a  traveller  as  learned  as  he  is  impartial,  "no- 
thing reminds  us  of  those  times  of  opulence  in  wliich  the  traders  of  lima  were 
rich  enough  to  pave  the  principal  streets  with  massive  silver.  Trade  was  recor- 
ering  when  civil  war  put  a  stop  to  every  thing,-  and  plunged  Peru  into  misery. 
This  city,  the  richest  in  the  New  "World,  is  also  the  most  corrupt  The  extraordi- 
nary luxury  of  the  few  elbows  the  utter  wretchedness  of  the  many.  The  result 
of  this  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  corruption  daily  increasing." 

"  In  Mexico,"  says  another,  ''  the  completion  of  the  great  canal  has  been  inter- 
rupted not  only  by  revolutions,  but  by  the  want  of  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  old 
works  are  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  and  threaten  the  city  with  great  disasters. 
It  has  been  proposed  several  times  to  abandon  this  country.  The  suburbs  of  the 
town  are  encumbered  with  ruined  houses,  rubbish,  and  filth;  you  often  find  ex- 
treme wretchedness  and  dirt  in  the  interior  of  elegant  buildings.  These  suburbs  are 
the  ordinary  resort  of  twenty  thousand  beggars  who  display  all  the  marks  rf  the 
most  hideous  misery." 

*'  Highway  robbery,"  says  d'Orbigny,  "  is  but  too  fircquent  in  a  countiy  where  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  is  unknown,  from  being  generally  eluded,  and  it  is  reiy 
conmion  to  see  armed  men  behave  as  if  they  were  upon  an  enemy's  territory. 

"  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  feared,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the  most  serious  obsta- 
cles are  to  be  found  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Their  tastes  are  those  of  other  times.  Their  highest  ambition  of  intellectual  ez\{oy- 
ment  is  associated  with  the  dull  excitement  of  the  festas.  What  degrades  them 
still  more  is  the  spiritual  subjection  in  which  they  are  held  by  men  who  are  jeal-  - 
ous  of  improvement  and  resist  every  movement  in  its  behalf  as  a  scandalous  inno-  - 
vatioiL 
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"In  oorrobofation  of  these  remarks  may  be  quoted  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
Brazilian  statesman,  uttered  before  the  Icgislatiye  assembly :  '  As  to  the  civilization 
of  the  Brazilian  people,  almost  nothing,  unfortunately,  has  been  done.  A  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  coast  alone  enjoys  the  blesnngs  of  civilization,  while  in  the 
interior  our  people  are  still  plunged  in  the  greatest  barbarism.  Further,*  he  adds, 
*  we  have  been  unable  to  remedy  the  evil,  nor  can  any  thing  be  done  without  the 
aid  of  a  moral  and  enlightened  clergy.'  " 

From  these  sad  scenes  we  can  not  but  turn  you  back  to  those 
days,  when  in  the  richest,  if  not  the  most  refined  of  the  nations 
of  Soathem  America,  the  Spanish  flag  was  first  phinted.  In 
the  city  of  Cnzco,  not  many  miles  from  the  Pacific  shore,  and 
Dear  the  southernmost  sources  of  the  Amazon,  there  stood,  in 
1500,  a  temple  the  most  costly  in  the  world.  Its  interior,  more 
capacious  than  even  the  greatest  Spanish  cathedrals,  was  inlaid 
with  gold.  Turning  to  the  east,  emblematical  of  that  tropical 
sun  whom  the  people  worshipped,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
image  might  look  on  tlie  original  as  he  rose  in  his  morning 
qplendor,  there  blazed  forth  on  the  westernmost  wall  a  disc  of 
gold  on  which,  so  as  to  invest  with  traits  of  human  beauty  the 
ddty  whom  they  worshipped,  the  artist  had  engraved  the  linea- 
ments of  a  countenance  gigantic  and  sublime.  With  golden 
lock  flowing  outwai*ds  from  its  majestic  forehead ;  with  eyes  in 
which  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  opal  rivalled  each  other  in 
shooting  from  plane  to  plane  of  their  inner  mirrors  their  re- 
flected light;  and  with  a  drapery  in  which  tlie  richest  jewels 
were  so  disposed  as  to  produce  the  most  startling  eflfect ;  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  through  the  eastern  portal  the  glorious 
morning  sun  poured  his  splendor,  that  untutored  people  should 
have  prostrated  themselves  in  wonder  when  the  image  within 
glittered  and  sparkled  with  a  glory  which  seemed  divine. 

Xor  was  it  in  the  iL.^ge  of  the  sun  alone  that  the  precious 
metal  was  consumed.    Gold,  sometimes  clouded,  sometimes 
burnished,  was  spread  in  plates  and  entablatures  on  the  walls, 
and  in  fretted  cornices  around  the  ceiling.     And  outside,  as  a 
girdle,  by  which  the  protective  genius  of  the  place  might  be 
supposed  to  bind  together  its  sacred  walls,  the  stone  work  was 
clamped  together  by  a  broad  and  deep  golden  belt    Such 
Was  the  wealth  and  such  the  superstitious  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Peru. 
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It  was  not  the  splendor  of  the  sun  alone  that  was  thus  wel- 
comed. There,  on  those  Penivian  shores,  when  the  moon 
gazed  from  the  sky  in  all  the  fullness  of  her  tropical  beauty, 
her  beams  fell  in  the  Peruvian  capital  on  a  temple  whose  sil- 
ver reflections  were  well  fitted  to  lend  a  supernatural  and 
ghostly  hue  to  the  scene.  Those  who  have  observed  how 
subtly  the  reflection  of  the  moon  from  a  large  mirror  affects 
the  nervous  texture  of  even  the  less  sensitive,  can  well  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  on  those  vast  plains  that  impressible  and 
superstitious  people  should  have  been  paralyzed  with  awe,  as 
in' the  stillness  of  the  night  they  flung  themselves  before  a  tem- 
ple which  gleamed  with  such  mystical  radiance. 

Tlie  same  costly  splendor  was  lavished  in  the  other  appoint- 
ments of  the  sacerdotal  domains.  In  the  gardens,  nature  and 
art  were  alike  enlisted  to  aflfect  the  sense  of  the  mysterious  and 
the  beautiful.  On  the  dial-plate  of  the  vast  chronometer 
which  the  Peruvian  garden  afforded,  yeai's  would  be  heralded 
by  those  gorgeous  though  slow-bearing  plants  that  once  only 
in  long  though  unvarying  cycles,  shoot  up  rocket-like  their 
effulgent  flowers  from  their  mammoth  sheaths.  By  the  side 
of  these,  in  dexterous  imitation,  more  attractive,  it  is  true,  to 
an  undisciplined  than  a  chastened  taste,  were  to  be  seen 
images  of  each  plant,  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  gold  or  silver, 
surmounted  with  jewelled  flowers.  No  where,  except  among 
the  most  wealthy  and  the  most  luxurious  of  Oriental  despot- 
isms, was  such  lavish  splendor  to  be  found. 

The  parallel,  indeed,  with  the  Oriental  did  not  cease  here. 
Its  lines  extended  to  the  very  centre  of  society.  No  where, 
except  in  the  most  absorptive  of  Oriental  tyrannies,  was  there 
such  a  despotism  as  in  Peru.  The  Inca  was  not  only  the  king 
but  the  god,  not  only  the  governor  but  the  conscience,  not 
only  the  external  law  but  the  internal  will  of  the  enslaved 
people.  Long  habits  of  slavish  submission  had  made  their 
souls  as  well  as  their  bodies  automatons.  Free  agency  no 
longer  existed.  Tlie  hour  of  rising  and  the  hour  of  going  to 
bed,  the  kind  of  clothes  to  be  worn  and  the  days  when  they 
were  to  be  exchanged ;  the  amount  of  exercise  to  be  taken,  of 
labor  to  be  performed,  of  relaxation  to  be  indulged  in,  were 
all  prescribed  by  the  supreme  authority.    There  was  no  pov- 
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erty  because  there  was  no  wealth ;  and  because  there  was 
neither,  there  was  not  the  grace  of  munificence  on  the  one 
side  or  the  energy  of  ambition  on  the  other.  There  was  no- 
thing to  rise  to,  and  nothing  to  fall  from.  Hie  abundant  pro- 
ducts of  tlie  country  were  gathered  by  the  submissive  nation 
into  the  imperial  granaries,  and  from  thence  at  the  allotted 
periods  were  dealt  out  to  each  subject  in  the  proportion  which 
his  health  and  strength  required.  Magnificent  public  struc- 
tures, it  is  true,  were  erected,  requiring  from  their  massive- 
neas,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  an  immense  waste  of  strength 
and  labor.  Wars,  also,  were  occasionally  engaged  in,  in 
which  the  warriors,  like  the  pilgrim  ants  of  whom  we  have 
lately  read,  moved  on  in  one  dense  and  inflexible  column, 
stepping  out  of  the  way  for  nothing,  the  living  arching  them- 
tselves  over  the  bodies  of  the  sick  or  the  dead,  never  bounding 
on  in  assault  or  scattering  in  retreat,  but  conquering,  if  it  was 
theirs  to  conquer,  by  their  sheer  impassivcness  and  impenetra- 
bility, or  else  prostrated  dead  at  the  point  where  their  progress 
ceased.  Such,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small 
body  of  nobles,  whose  heroism  afterwards  met  a  fate  so  sad,  was 
the  character  of  the  great  Peruvian  anny. 

And  now,  on  the  10th  of  November  1532,  let  us  suppose 
ourselves  standing  on  a  parapet  hanging  over  one  of  those 
lovely  valleys  which  are  scooped  out  of  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Cordilleras.    Slowly  picking  their  way  down  a  pass  to 
the  west,  few  in  numbers,  not  over  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  but  splendidly  armed  and  in  battle  array,  is  seen  a  party 
of  Spaniards,  about  sixty  of  them  mounted  on  horses,  and  the 
rest  on  foot.     At  their  head  rides  Francis  Pizarro,  bold  rather 
than  brave,  for  ho  was  able  to  venture  madly  but  not  to  endure 
patiently ;  cunning  rather  than  subtle ;  so  ignorant  that  he 
conld  not  write  his  own  name,  though  imbued  with  an.  instinct 
which  enabled  him  to  fire  the  tempers  of  his  subordinates  with 
the  fiercest  energy  as  well  as  to  subject  and  control  their  wills. 
As  the  invaders  pass  safely  down  those  perilous  heights,  through 
gorges  in  any  one  of  which  they  might  have  been  annihilated 
by  an  ambush  of  half  their  number  planted  on  the  rocks 
above,  they  see,  spread  before  them  in  the  cool  verdure  of  the 
basin  at  their  feet,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  white  tents, 
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sometimes  glimmering  in  the  sun,  sometimes  worked  the 
more  thoroughly  into  the  texture  of  the  landscape  by  the  long 
and  heavy  mountain  shadows  that  slanted  down  the  valley. 
Columns  of  smoke  curling  upwards,  and  a  faint  hum  as  if  of 
myriads  of  men,  show  that  a  great  army  is  bivouacking  on 
that  vast  camp.  A  little  on  one  side  reposes  under  the  shelter, 
as  it  were,  of  that  great  array,  the  stately  city  of  Caxamalca. 
How  like  to  the  scene  was  that  described  by  the  prophet  in 
that  superb  burst  of  eloquence,  when  from  the  mountain  tops 
he  looked  down  on  the  Israelitish  host :  How  goodly  are  thy 
TENTS,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  habitations,  O  Israel  !    From  thk 

top  of  TIIE  rocks  I  SEE  HIM,  AND  FROM  THE  inLLS  I  BEHOLD  HIM ! 
How  SHALL  I  CURSE  WHOM  GoD  HATH  NOT  CURSED,  OR  HOW  SHALL 
I  DEFY  WHOM  THE  LoRD  HATH  NOT  DEFIED  I 

But  with  how  different  a  result ! 

Let  us  place  ourselves,  a  few  days  after  in  the  great  square 
of  the  city  where  the  little  company  of  Pizarro  is  now  estab- 
lished. 

With  that  audacity  in  which,  in  the  strait  in  which  he  was,  lay 
the  only  security,  but  with  a  most  wicked  perfidy,  he  had  sent 
a  detachment  two  days  before  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Inca 
to  demand  from  him  an  interview.  To  this  the  despot  unsus- 
piciously assented,  and  assigned  to  the  Spaniards  the  city  ot 
Caxamalca  as  quarters,  promising  to  visit  them  the  next  day. 
To  the  false  and  desperate  heart  of  Pizarro,  the  decisive  mo- 
ment had  now  come.  Let  us  look,  as  those  Spaniards  must 
have  done  when  the  next  morning  opened,  above  the  embra- 
sures behind  which  they  were  stationed,  and  see  the  procession 
that  is  slowly  defiling  along  the  valley  from  the  camp  to  the 
city  walls.  In  advance  swings  onward  a  detachment,  almost 
an  army  itself,  whose  duty  it  is  to  move  with  undulating  step 
over  the  road  and  clear  from  it  whatever  might  impede  the 
march  or  soil  the  garments  of  the  imperial  corthge.  Then  the 
body  guard  follows,  in  solemn  order,  automaton-like,  it  is  true, 
but  calculated  to  impress  even  Spanish  hearts  by  their  exact 
step  and  their  imposing  presence.  And  then,  with  its  gaudy 
drapery  flapping  over  the  crowd  beneath,  like  the  flower  of  the 
river  lily  that  we  sometimes  see  lifting  itself  over  the  throng 
of  green  stalks  tliat  support  it,  advances  the  canopy  under 
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which,  upheld  by  his  nobles,  and  blazing  in  jewels,  reclines  the 
Inca. 

As  the  procession  approaches,  a  chant  of  triumph,  as  the 
Spaniards  choose  to  think  it,  or  of  welcome,  as  it  may  have 
been  meant  by  the  Pemvians  themselves,  arises  from  the  ad- 
vanced goard.    In  perfect  order  the  immense  array  defile  in 
the  great  square.     Conspicuous,  as  before,  appears  the  prince. 
As  his  palanquin  draws  nearer,  the  greedy  though  concealed 
Spaniards  are  able  to  scrutinize  more  closely  his  presence  and 
appointments.    He  is  scarcely  over  thirty,  of  royal  dignity  and 
stalwart  frame,  and  with  a  countenance  that  shows  the  refine- 
ment of  that  long-cherished  descent  of  which  the  children  of  the 
sun  boasted.    Emeralds,  of  great  size  and  lustre,  form  a  brace- 
let which  clasps  his  dusky  and  muscular  neck.    Tlie  coronet 
of  the  Incas  encircles  his  brow,  while  the  jewels  with  which 
his  person  shone  iti  the  distant  sunlight,  are  found,  as  he  ap- 
proached, to  be  of  the  finest  water  and  the  largest  size.    So 
rests  the  Inca,  in  a  litter  in  which  the  richest  plumage  of  the 
birds  of  South- America  is  entwined  with  tlireads  of  gold.    And 
80  waits  he,  surrounded  by  his  vast  and  silent  host,  the  spring 
of  his  remorseless  foe.    And  that  spring  soon  comes,  but,  like 
the  spring  of  the  tiger,  with  a  step  at  first  soft,  and  with  slow 
approach.    Alone,  but  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes,  with  the  cru- 
cifix of  our  dear  Lord — alas  I  that  it  should  have  been  so — 
in  the  one  hand,  and  the  breviary  in  the  other,  walks  solemnly 
forward,  as  in  one  of  his  own  cathedral  processions.  Fray 
Vincent  de  Valverde,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ciizco,  but  at  the 
time  a  Dominican  Friar,  and  Chaplain  to  Pizarro.     As  agreed 
Qpon  between  himself  and  the  adventurers,  the  Friar,  still 
alone,  proceeds  to  demand  from  the  Inca  submission,  as  to  one 
•ecredited  directly  by  the  King  of  kings.    The  Peruvian  mon- 
arch is  at  first  amazed,  and  then  outraged.    Demanding  the 
authority  on  which  so  monstrous  a  claim  is  made,  the  breviary 
is  put  in  his  hands.     He  dashes  it,  in  contempt,  on  the  ground , 
Hnd  then,  the  sought  for  provocation  having  been  given,  the 
friar  returns  to  the  ambush  where  Pizarro  and  his  soldiers  are 
crouched. 

And  now  comes  the  fated  moment    The  boom  of  a  cannon, 
^hich  was  the  concerted  signal,  is  heard  from  a  tower  that 
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overlooks  tho  square.  In  a  flash,  the  horsemen,  followed 
once  by  the  infantry,  dash  to  tlie  centre  of  the  dense  ai 
paralyzed  throng.  Creatures  of  mechanism,  as  were  the  Per 
vian  soldiers,  and  on  this  occasion  unarmed ;  seeing,  as  th< 
now  do  for  the  first  time,  tlie  war-horse  and  his  rider  in  tl 
splendid  terror  of  a  charge ;  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  ca 
non,  as  their  thunder  echoes  through  the  vast  halls,  and  stifli 
by  the  pressure  and  by  the  sufibcating  smoke,  it  is  no  wondi 
that  the  mass  reels  helpless  under  the  shock.  The  nak< 
.  breasts  which  so  dumbly  opposed  his  charge,  form  a  reac 
sheath  for  the  sword  of  the  ferocious  Spaniard.  The  dead  sii 
to  the  ground  in  ranks,  as  the  com  is  mowed  down  by  tl 
scythe  of  the  husbandman.  At  last,  as  the  Spaniards  approac 
nearer  the  centre,  even  the  high  palanquin  of  the  Inca,  who: 
it  was  their  desperate  object  to  capture,  began  to  rock,  as  the  to; 
sail  in  a  stormy  sea.  In  vain  do  his  subjects  fling  theniselv< 
in  fresh  masses  around  the  sacred  person  of  their  prince.  11 
massacre  continues  until  more  than  five  thousand  of  those  wl 
accompanied  the  Inca  are  slain,  while  not  one  of  the  invade 
ore  injured.  At  last  the  Inca  himself  is  captured,  and  in  oi 
Iialt-honr  is  begun  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  Peru.  ] 
one  week,  the  Inca  himself,  after  a  mock  trial,  is  executed,  an 
in  his  place  set  up  a  creature  of  the  Spanish  invader. 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  the  closing  scenes  in  the  wonde 
ful  drama,  in  which,  with  a  far  higher  than  poetic  justice,  H 
work  of  retribution  is  completed.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  Jim« 
1541,  not  nine  years  after  the  entrapment  and  assassinaticm  i 
the  Inca.  Pizarro  was  surrounded  only  by  a  few  of  his  guar 
in  Quito,  tlien  the  capital  city  of  the  great  nation  whom  h 
had  subjugated.  As  he  lay  on  his  couch  in  the  afternoon  i 
that  torrid  day,  he  might  have  reflected  how  wonderful  ha 
been  the  changes  which  it  had  been  his  to  efifect.  The  race  i 
Peru  was  crouching  in  bondage  at  the  feet  of  Spain,  whoi 
hungry  but  remorseless  cavaliers  were  now  occupying  th 
whole  of  that  fertile  and  luxuriant  coast.  The  sceptre  of  tb 
Inca,  which  ho  himself  had  snatched  from  that  gaudy  pavi 
ion,  and  whose  holder  he  had  so  perfidiously  massacred,  wi 
now  secure  in  his  blood-stained  hand.  A  splendid  future  raigl 
be  his  and  his  descendants,  and  an  independent  empire  migl 
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rise  on  the  vast  and  superb  domain  which  lay  at  his  feet.  But 
had  he  listened,  he  might  have  heard  the  rustling  of  retribu- 
tion, as  she  trailed  along  the  corridors  of  tlie  past.  And  even 
now  a  cry  for  his  death  is  heard,  not  from  the  Peruvians, 
whom  he  had  enslaved,  and  whoso  fields  he  liad  bathed  in 
blood,  but  from  his  own  Spaniards,  for  wliom,  by  his  prowess 
and  perfidy,  he  had  won  this  splendid  heritage.  And  in  a 
moment  his  tiger  heart  is  aroused  by  tlie  tumult.  lie  bounds 
to  his  feet,  and  flings  around  him  his  armor.  His  guards,  at 
whose  head  is  his  own  brother,  arc  engaged  in  a  mortal  stniggle 
with  the  assassins  in  the  hall.  Pizarro  leaps  out  to  the  tight, 
bat  as  he  reaches  it,  liis  cuirass,  which  he  had  imperlectly 
buckled  on,  falls  to  his  feet.  We  can  almost  see,  so  vividly 
has  the  picture  been  drawn  for  us  by  the  annalist,  the  giant 
adventurer,  now  an  old  man,  but  with  the  fierceness  of  his 
courage  and  the  strength  of  his  frame  unabated,  as  with  his 
cloak  wrapt  around  one  arm,  and  his  sword  seized  by  the 
other,  he  stands  at  bay  among  his  hunters.  Death  followed 
that  mighty  arm  wherever  its  blows  fell.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment finds  him  fighting  alone  against  a  crowd  of  assailants, 
and  in  a  moment  more,  he  lies  prostrate,  the  target  on  which 
each  assassin  sword  wreaks  its  vengeance.  So  perished  Fran- 
cis Pizarro,  the  conqueror  and  destroyer  of  Peru ;  the  cham- 
pion, the  demoralizer,  and  the  victim  of  Spanish  arms  in  South- 
America  ;  the  cnisader  and  the  corrupter  of  the  Romish 
Ghorch,  whom,  after  using  her  as  the  instrument  of  the  gross- 
est acts  of  perfidy  and  pillage,  he  left  on  those  extreme  west- 
em  shores  capable  only  of  completing  the  work  of  degradation 
which  he  had  begun.  We  may  well,  in  conclusion,  apply  to 
ourselves  those  fine  lines  of  Southey's : 

'*  A  mighty  realm 
Ho  overran,  and  with  roleutloss  arm 
.^lew  or  enslaved  its  unresisting  sons, 
And  wealth,  and  power,  and  fiuno,  were  his  rewards. 
There  is  another  world  beyond  the  grave, 
According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  judged. 

0  Header  I  if  thy  daily  bread  be  earned 
By  daily  labor — yea,  however  low, 

1  [owover  wretched  be  tliy  lot  assigned. 
Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude  the  God, 
Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  he.'* 
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MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 


Akt.  L— CATHEDEALS. 

Neaklt  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  favored,  in  Pliiladelphia,  by 
a  parishioner,  an  English  gentleman,  with  the  loan  of  two 
quarto  volumes,  containing  descriptions  and  colored  illustra- 
tions of  Westminster  Abbey ;  and,  by  frequent  reference  to 
it,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  I  attained  to  so  correct  an  idea  of 
the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  it  required 
very  little  correction,  by  personal  inspection,  only  as  to  the 
place  and  uses  of  the  Triforium ;  though  I  must  confess  my 
great  disappointment  as  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  nave, 
and  the  small  number  and  the  poverty  of  the  stained-glass 
windows,  compared  with  my  magnificent  previous  conceptions. 

It  is  true  that,  during  these  thirty  years,  I  had  lost  no  op- 
portimity,  in  a  rather  extensive  couree  of  very  discursive  read- 
ing, with  not  very  unfavorable  opportunities  of  inspecting 
collections  of  drawings,  and  convei'sing  with  intelligent  per- 
sons who  had  been  improved  by  foreign  travel,  to  enlarge  my 
acquaintance  with  a  department  of  history  and  of  art,  for 
which  I  have  always  had  a  sort  of  passion ;  so  that,  when, 
most  unexpectedly,  the  wonderful  gi-atification  was  afforded 
me  of  spending  a  summer  in  the  Old  World,  I  gave  it  out,  as 
the  most  pithy  description  of  my  object  in  travelling,  that  I  had 
come  "  cathedral  hunting."  Not  that  I  did  not  subordinate 
that  delightful  pursuit  to  the  much  higher  gratification,  as  far 
as  opportunity  was  afforded,  of  the  interchange  of  mind  and 
heart  with  those  great,  and  wise,  and  good  men,  into  whose 
hands  the  administration  of  the  living  Church,  in  that  glorious 
old  island  of  the  sea,  in  the  good  providence  of  God  has  now 
fallen. 

My  time  was  too  short,  and  my  other  engagements  too 
pressing,  to  allow  me  to  see  much  more  than  one  half  of  what 
I  desired ;  still,  I  was  able,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  to  inspect 
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twelve  of  the  Norman  or  Gothic  cathedrals  of  England,  and 
six  of  the  best  of  those  npon  the  Continent.  And  wishing  to 
impart  to  tarry-at-home  travellers  a  small  portion  of  the  plea- 
sure I  have  myself  enjoyed,  and  in  such  an  half  narrative  way, 
as  I  know  by  experience  how  to  appreciate,  I  have  determined 
upon  drawing  np  this  somewhat  extended  article. 

St.  Paul's. 

Had  not  our  lodgings,  the  first  few  days  we  were  in  London, 
been,  (as  they  were,)  almost  under  tlie  shadow  of  St.  Paul's, 
no  doubt  our  feet  would  soon  have  been  attracted  thither. 
Its  yard  and  other  surroundings,  its  dingy,  smoke-stained  walls) 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  nearness  and  consequent 
extreme  disadvantage  of  all  the  points  of  view,  as  you  ap- 
proach it,  depress  and  absolutely  crush  out  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  your  youthfiil  anticipations.  And,  for  our  own  part  at  least, 
we  entered  St.  Paul's  at  that  freezing  point  of  depression  of 
imaginativeness,  which  made  its  cold  bare  walls,  its  dismal 
vast  dimensions,  its  damp  and  chilly  air,  fall  upon  us  like  tlie 
shadow  of  some  doleful  dream  ;  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
exclaiming:  "Well,  this  is  a  magnificent  mausoleum  for  Eng- 
land's mighty  dead,  but  it  is  not  a  church  at  all !'' 

"WES'nnNSTER  Abbey. 

The  contrast  to  all  tliis,  when  one  enters  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  wonderful.  It  is  a  clnirch,  and  nothing  else.  So  much  so, 
that,  at  first,  you  are  shocked,  rather  tlian  gratified,  at  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  also  has  been  converted  into  such  a  mauso- 
leum. But  I  must  refrain  from  the  emotional,  and  confine 
myself  to  the  descriptive,  availing  myself  of  this  occasion  to 
say,  once  for  all,  that  my  future  notices  and  remarks  will  be 
confined  to  Gothic  cathedrals,  or  shall  extend  only  to  those 
which,  like  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  and  Durham,  combine  the 
ornate  Norman  with  the  incoming  plain  or  florid  Gothic. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  visited  under  peculiarly  auspicious 
circumstances,  on  a  day  when  the  public,  generally,  was  ex- 
cluded, on  account  of  the  funeral  honors  paid  to  the  Duchess 
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of  Gloucester,  the  last  surviving  child  of  George  the  Third ; 
and  in  company  witli  a  clerical  friend,  better  fitted  than  most 
persons  to  do  the  honors  of  presentation  to  such  a  glorious  host 
of  ancient  worthies.  Architecture,  however,  not  history,  is  my 
tlieme,  and  I  can  only  pause  again,  as  I  did  three  successive 
times,  to  do  homage  before  that  wonderful  work  of  Art,  the 
life-like  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Wilber- 
force.  It  was  so  like  all  my  admiring,  ideal  conceptions  of 
that  brilliant  orator,  that  warm  philanthropist,  that  saintly 
child  of  God,  so  full  of  vivacity,  and  yet  witli  so  mild,  almost 
sunlit,  humility  diffused  over  that  whole  face  and  form  I  And 
yet,  how  unlike  any  thing  I  had  before  conceived  of  him ;  so 
brilliant,  so  vivid,  so  shrewd  and  penetrating ! 

Li  another  connection,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  sum  up  se- 
veral of  the  points  of  roughness  or  incompleteness,  Avith  regard 
to  which,  in  most  of  the  cathedrals,  my  expectations  were  not 
met.  I  dwell  with  far  greater  satisfaction  upon  those  points  of 
special  and  surpassing  beauty,  which  my  memory  has  brought 
away  from  each  respectively.  Tlie  height  of  the  nave,  in  com- 
parison with  its  scanty  width,  and  the  exceeding  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  the  clustering  and  fluting  of  its  long  line  of  co- 
lumns, can  never  bo  forgotten. 

Henry  the  VIIth's  Cuapel. 

Few  opportunities  were  subsequently  afforded  me  of  forming 
the  larger  acquaintance  desired,  with  other  specimens  of  the 
elaborate  and  ornate  Gothic  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding; not  the  decline  merely,  but  the  extinction  of  that 
wonderful  Art,  and  the  dawn  of  the  more  stirring  and  real 
period  of  the  Keformation.  At  the  time,  I  fully  expected  to 
have  visited  King's  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  to  have  been  able 
to  compare  the  Chapel  of  the  Abbey  with  tliis  and  other  ex- 
amples of  the  final  efflorescence  of  the  Art,  before  going  to 
seed ;  if,  indeed,  they  are  not,  as  some  contend,  themselves  ex- 
amples of  its  already  having  done  so.  In  its  chromatic  finish, 
as  I  shall  attempt,  in  another  place,  to  show,  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think,  that,  in  these  last  expiring  efforts  of  human 
genius  in  this  direction,  we  behold  the  evidences  of  that  kind 
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of  excess  which  is  rather  the  indication  of  feebleness  than  ot 
strength.  And  yet,  how  resourceful  and  wonderful  are  many 
of  the  devices  to  excel  in  adornment  without  impairing  solidity 
and  strength  I  On  the  exterior,  the  ornate  octagonal  buttresses, 
witli  their  elaborate  pinnacles  in  place  of  the  square ;  the  zig- 
zag interspaces  between  them,  to  break  up  the  too  great  width 
and  uniformity  of  the  windows  of  the  aisles  ;  and  the  excel- 
lent beauty  of  the  apsidal  chancel,  and  of  the  balustrade  above 
the  eaves !  And  then,  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  light 
and  airy,  and  curiously  wrought,  than  the  whole  of  the  ceil- 
ing ?  Can  it  indeed  be  all  stone,  the  work  of  men's  hands  ? 
The  pendants,  the  rosettes,  the  interlacing  of  tlie  groins  and 
arches — what  a  net-work,  what  a  labyrinth  of  beauties  1  And 
liere  the  tone  and  coloring  are  chaste,  sober,  and  harmonious, 
to  the  most  exquisite  degree.  If  ever  chromatic  eflFect  were 
studied  here,  time  has  effectually  toned  it  down  to  the  desired 
hue.  I  must  travel  far  and  see  much  before  I  shall  behold  any 
gem  of  art  approaching,  in  my  opinion,  any  where  nearly  this 
almost  absolute  model  of  perfection. 

Salisbuky. 

After  seeing  several  of  the  cathedrals,  we  are  struck,  per- 
haps, with  nothing  more  than  the  vast  variety  amidst  the  pre- 
vailing uniformity.  When,  however,  we  come  to  inquire  more 
carefully  into  the  cause  of  it,  we  are  pained  to  find  that  it  rer 
suits  not  so  much  from  design  as  from  caprice,  misfortune,  or 
accident  Between  the  most  dissimilar  of  them,  York  Minster, 
for  example,  and  Strasburg  Cathedral,  the  great  difference  in 
the  ideal  conception  of  the  artist  is  at  once  manifest.  But  the 
prevailing  cause  seems  to  have  been  the  one  wo  should  least 
have  expected,  the  want  of  funds,  lavish  and  almost  unbounded 
as  the  supply  appears  to  have  been.  One  is  deficient  in  the 
central  tower  or  lantern,  another  in  one  or  the  other  or  both 
of  the  western  towers.  And  if  it  be,  as  I  shrewdly  conjecture, 
that  the  normal  type  of  the  perfect  Gothic  is  three  spires,  then 
Litchfield  alone  has  attained  to  that  measure  of  perfection. 
Most  unquestionably  the  most  commanding  feature  is  the  grand 
central  spire ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Litchfield,  I  do  not 
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now  remember  one  which  has  attained  to  it  with  the  exception 
of  Salisbury.  Most  certainly,  no  where  in  Europe,  except  it 
be  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  western  spires  of  St.  Stephen's,  at 
Vienna,  is  there  another  spire  whose  just  proportions,  gradual 
taper,  delicate  decorations,  and  great  elevation,  combined,  can 
at  all  compare  with  it  Strasburg  is  much  higher,  but  the 
shoulders  of  the  glorious  fa9ade  are  very  abrupt,  and  it  wants 
its  mate.  The  central  spire  at  Litchfield  is  greatly  its  inferior. 
Oh !  the  glorious  repose,  the  magical  airiness  of  that  central 
spire  at  Salisbury,  whether  observed  from  a  distance,  rising 
calmly  and  sublimely  from  the  shelter  of  the  grand  old  treee, 
or  seen  from  nearer  points  of  observation,  surmounting,  witli 
a  grace  so  perfect,  the  symmetrical  and  harmonious  pile  below. 
Outside  and  in,  it  is  marvellously  complete ;  not  as  vast  as 
Winchester  or  Canterbury ;  not  as  lofty  as  York,  or  as  ornate 
as  Lincoln ;  but  more  coherent  in  its  design,  more  sober  and 
correct  in  tone,  and  more  varied  and  complete  in  its  parts  and 
proportions  than  either  of  tliem. 

Tliis  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  its  design  and  execution ; 
unlike  that  of  any  other  cathedral,  being  struck  out  almost 
literally  at  one  heat ;  and  that  during  precisely  the  middle 
period  of  the  higher  perfection  of  the  art.  There  is  not  the 
first  Norman  touch  about  it,  and  almost  as  little  of  the  later 
florid. 

But  none  of  these  things  in  the  gem  itself  aflfect  the  observer 
so  much  as  its  exquisite  and  almost  perfect  setting.  It  is  really 
an  afllicting  drawback  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  other  cathe- 
dral, that  their  surroundings  are  so  confined  or  so  sordid.  Bnt 
the  close  of  Salisbury  is  a  little  earthly  paradise.  The  spacious 
green  lawn,  the  beautiful  and  stately  trees,  the  grave  old  pa- 
lace of  the  Bishop,  the  appropriate  residences  of  the  other 
clergy  connected  with  the  Cathedral,  the  wise  and  excellent 
schools  and  various  charities,  w^ithin  the  same  inclosure,  con- 
stitute a  group  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Chromatic  Finish. 

When,  upon  the  extension  of  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church, 
New-York,  the  Masters  of  High  Art  in  this  country,  who  had 
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been  consulted  upon  the  subject,  decided  upon  '*  pinking  out*' 
the  carved  work  of  tlie  Reredos  upon  fine,  sober  black-walnut 
finish,  a  severe  shock  was  felt  on  the  part  of  that  great  body 
of  persons,  equally  the  lovers  of  high  art,  who  have  always 
inclined  to  a  taste  for  the  sobriety  of  neutral  tints.  But  when, 
in  the  case  of  the  New  Trinity  Chapel,  even  more  of  the  same 
garishness,  blue  and  red  and  gold,  were  lavished,  not  on  wood 
alone,  but  upon  tlie  beautiful  Caen  stone,  a  very  grave  ques- 
tion arose,  whether  such  tawdriness  belonged  to  liigh  art 
at  all. 

Upon  entering  the  magnificent  Chapter  House  in  Salisbury, 
in  company  with  the  excellent  Bishop  and  two  of  his  friends, 
persons  of  wealth,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  remark- 
ing the  effect  of  a  munificent  gift  of  theirs,  of  one  of  the  grand 
stained-glass  windows,  their  share  of  the  gorgeous  restorations 
of  that  wonderful  structure,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  long 
series  of  stone  carvings,  which  has  for  ages  adorned  the  band 
under  the  windows,  and  above  the  stalls  or  sedilia  for 
the  chapter:  a  complete  historical  primer  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  from  the  creation  of  the  first  Adam 
down  to  the  Ascension  of  the  Second ;  and  which,  from  having 
been  scraped  and  cleaned,  and  standing  forth  in  their  high 
relief,  in  their  native  beautiful  tints,  were  now  being  restored, 
(as  it  was  called,)  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  original  de- 
signs. I  could  not  but  feel,  that  they  were  being  spoiled 
at  great  expense. 

And  so  the  question  was  before  my  mind  all  my  journey 
through.  Many  were  my  opportunities  of  hearing  it  argued, 
and  more  of  seeing  it  tested  by  very  costly  experiments. 

My  predisposition  to  decide  against  it  was  confirmed,  in 
part,  by  the  far  superior  beauty,  to  my  eye,  of  the  magnificent 
carved  oak  ceiling  of  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  the  mar- 
vellous beauty  of  the  ornamented  chancel-end  of  the  Chapel 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  I  hardly  dare  adduce  the  grave 
neutral  tints  of  its  fine  windows,  for,  Uiough  they  appeared  to 
me  more  beautiful  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  saw  in  Europe, 
yet,  I  am  told,  that  the  Masters  of  High  Art  in  England  have 
decided  that  they  ought  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  gorgeous 
tints. 
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lu  Paris  most  extraordinary  efforts  had  been  made  by  artists 
of  highest  note,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
decide  this  great  question  experimentally.  That  exquisite  gem 
of  a  comparatively  small  church,  Sainto  Chapelle,  had  been 
restored  under  the  full  blaze  of  chromatic  effect.  And  it  must 
be  confessed,  if  gorgeousness  is  the  true  conception  of  the 
highest  beauty,  the  art  of  man  can  do  no  more.  From  the 
encaustic  tiles  of  the  floor,  along  the  sides,  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  the  most  brilliant  stained-glass  windows,  up  to  the 
lofty  ceiling,  not  one  square  yard  of  sober  tint,  all,  literally  all, 
of  rainbow  hues,  like  the  inside  of  a  shell  of  mother-of-pearl, 
or  .the  neck  or  tail  of  a  peacock  I  Whilst  my  severer  taste 
and  sober  judgment  were  severely  shocked,  I  must  confess  to 
a  sentiment  of  very  great  delight.  There  is  a  separate  yet 
positive  pleasure  in  such  excessive  gorgeousness ;  such  as  we 
feel  before  one  of  Claude's  paintings,  or  under  the  power  of  a 
grand  organ  and  a  full  orchestra.  But  the  emotion  is  not  allied 
to  religion,  and  it  is  quite  too  luscious  to  last. 

So  far,  the  question  was  decided  against  chromatic  finish. 
What,  then,  would  be  said  after  a  visit  to  Notre  Dame  ?  which 
is  being  somewhat  similarly  restored ;  but  tlie  stone  surface  is 
so  coarse  and  rough,  and  the  colors  are  so  badly  disposed, 
that  the  effect  is  absolutely  revolting.  And  as  to  ultra-marine 
and  gilt  stars  for  a  ceiling,  I  must  confess  that  I  never  saw  any 
thing  tliat  seemed  to  me  worthy  to  figure  amid  the  scenery  of 
a  provincial  theatre.  In  some  of  the  old  chantries,  or  small 
side  chapels  of  the  great  cathedrals,  I  have  seen  pale  blue,* 
sobered  by  age,  with  alternate  silver  and  gold  fleura  de  lis^ 
also  dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  years,  where  the  effect  was  very 
pleasing.  It  amounted  to  the  mere  enlivening  of  the  neutral 
tint  as  the  eye  turned  upward. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  came  deliberately  to  the  conclusion,  that 
excessive  ornamentation  and  chromatic  finish  marked  the  de- 
cline of  the  highest  art ;  and  that  the  severer  taste,  and  more 
sober  second  thought,  of  all  the  English  people,  and  of  tlie 
more  highly  cultivated  amongst  the  American,  after  but  too 
many  costly  experiments,  will  fall  back  upon  neutral  tints  for 
every  thing  except  the  windows. 
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^*The  Dim,  Reltgious  Light/' 

I  had  observed,  some  years  ago,  that  after  having  been  at  great 
expense  in  erecting  what,  I  believe,  was  the  first  clerestory  in 
this  conntry,  and  adorned  all  its  mndowg  with  brilliant  stained 
glass,  the  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New-York, 
were  fain  to  exclude  our  resplendent  American  sun  by  very 
common  linen  curtains.  And  afterwards,  I  was  told,  that  all 
along  the  south  and  west  of  Grace  Church,  New- York,  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  stained-glass  had  been  fronted  with  white 
paint.  I  know  that  neither  church,  not  even  Grace,  had  b^en 
more  lavish  of  light,  as  it  regarded  the  number  and  size  of  its 
windows,  than  tlie  best  of  the  English  models.  I  afterwards 
observed  that  it  had  been  a  great  deal  less  so.  Take  Bath 
Abbey,  for  example,  the  clerestory  windows  are  considerably 
more  lofty  than  those  of  the  aisles,  (in  Cologne  and  Amiens 
they  are  decidedly  more  so,)  and  that  in  St.  Botolph's,  Boston ^ 
and  Melton  Mowbry  Church,  the  number  of  windows  in  the 
clerestory  were  double  tliose  in  the  aisles,  lea\'ing,  in  fact,  a  mere 
buttress  between.  The  same  is  tnie  of  the  windows  of  the 
nave  in  Sainte  Chapelle,  which  has  no  aisles ;  and  indeed  of 
all  the  polygonal  Chapter  Houses  I  saw,  of  which  Salisbury 
and  York  aflbrd  the  most  perfect  examples.  What,  then,  be- 
comes of  "  the  dim,  religious  light  ?"  Why,  it  is  simply  reduced 
to  its  true  place  ;  it  never  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  but 
only  in  the  imagination  of  tlie  poet.  Tlie  artist  planned  for  a 
dark,  foggy,  cloudy  climate;  and  to  render  the  church  a 
heavenly  place,  he  let  in  just  as  much  light  as  possible,  and 
then  bade  it  assume  its  rainbow  hues.  The  poet  found  the 
long-drawn  aisles  most  pensive  and  attractive  during  the  pro- 
tracted and  delightful  twilights  of  those  high  latitudes. 

I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  ''  pinking-out,"  or  "  gilding,"  which 
the  stone  or  wood-work  of  a  church  calls  for,  is  imparted  by 
the  soft,  varied,  and  fitful  lights  from  stained-glass  windows, 
upon  the  projecting  angles  of  carved  capitals,  of  ornate  finials, 
and  of  cluster  columns.  Fixed  gaudy  colors  upon  stone  are 
dull  and  vulgar.  I  am  also  quite  satisfied  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing modifications  of  the  Gothic  architecture  to  fit  it  to  our 
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climate,  is  to  adjust  the  number  and  size  of  our  windows,  so  as 
not  to  have  too  much  light  during  the  many  bright  days  of 
summer,  nor  too  little  the  few  dark  days  of  winter.  "  The 
dim,  religious  light,"  in  this  country,  may  well  enter  into  the 
idea  of  the  artist,  as  well  as  of  the  poet. 

Chromatic  effect  has  been  tried,  we  are  told,  with  a  bold 
hand,  and  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  New  Hall  of  Congress,  at 
Washington,  and  strikes  the  cultivated  eye  very  much  like  the 
gaudily  painted  columns  and  statues  of  Herculaneum.  During 
the  decay  of  Art,  it  is  admitted  that  chromatic  effect  was  tried 
upon  the  friezes  and  cornices  of  the  ornate  Grecian  at  Rome. 
But  I  wonder  if  any  true  artist  believes  that  Phidias  tried 
chromatic  effect  upon  his  marble  statues  ? 

Canterbury. 

When  at  Rouen  we  had  been  struck,  in  Notre  Dame,  with 
the  sharp,  angular,  and  projecting  character  of  the  caps  of  the 
columns  of  the  nave,  which  had  rendered  more  noticeable  the 
absence  of  that  blemish  in  Saint  Ouen,  which  otherwise  ap- 
pears to  be  a  structure  of  about  the  same  age.  Passing  from 
Amiens  to  Canterbury  the  very  same  day,  the  similarity  of 
both  in  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  these  caps,  the  whole  capi- 
tal, indeed,  merely  serving  as  a  slight  line  of  departure  for  the 
eye,  between  the  perpendicular  and  the  lofty  arch,  with  all  its 
admirable  fan-like  tracery,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Saint 
Ouen,  and,  as  we  afterwards  observed,  to  those  of  Winchester, 
we  were  irresistibly  led  to  the  conjecture  that  all  must  have 
been  the  conception  of  one  mind.  Could  the  drawings  have 
been  given  by  one  artist?  Or  are  they  the  natural  products 
of  one  and  the  same  school  of  design  ?  It  seems  hardly  pro* 
bable  that  they  could  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  same 
Art  in  about  the  same  period  of  its  development  To  my  eye, 
there  was  nothing  in  England  more  perfect  than  the  naves  of 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  York.  In  the  length  and  per- 
fection ot  the  nave  alone,  Winchester  stands  unrivalled. 

The  only  rectangular  Chapter  House  I  noticed  was  that  at 
Canterbury ;  and  though  not  at  all  remarkable  in  an  architoc- 
tural  point  of  view,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  as  having  come 
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down  from  the  olden  time,  bearing  the  good,  honest,  Protest- 
ant name  of  the  Preaching  Honse.  And  maj  we  not  hope, 
now  that  the  dark  shadows  of  the  ages  have  been  banished  by 
gas  from  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  old  arches  to  reverberate  again  with  tlie  voice 
of  the  living  preacher  of  the  pure  Gospel,  that  the  Preaching 
Hoose  of  Canterbmy  may  be  consecrated  to  a  far  more  worthy 
purpose  than  the  business  meetings  of  superannuated  monks  i 
Think  of  gas  lighting  up  the  grim  visages  of  old  Knights  and 
Abbots,  and  of  the  grand  old  founders  of  these  magnificent 
shrines  1  Which  would  startle  them  most,  the  magical  light  or 
the  clear  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  unobscured  by 
error  or  superstition  ? 

LrrCHFIELD. 

Lincoln  and  Litchfield  are  both  beautiful,  lor  their  elevated 
and  commanding  situation,  next  to  Durham,  though  the  im- 
mediate surroundings  of  neither  of  them  can  at  all  compare 
with  those  of  Salisbury.  Lincoln  is  wonderful  for  the  variety 
and  amount  of  the  most  costly  ornamentation  in  stone  of  any 
Norman  edifice  which  I  have  any  where  noticed.  But  as  my 
sole  aim  is  to  pass,  in  rapid  review,  only  those  points  which  are 
stitctly  characteristic  of  Gothic  Cathedral  Architecture,  I  shall 
only  advert  here  to  what  I  have  noticed  once  before,  that  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  normal  type  of  the  perfect 
Grothic  embraces  the  idea  of  three  spires. 

Slowly  and  obscurely  that  notion  took  possession  of  my 
thoughts  as  I  learned  that  Winchester,  and  Chester,  and 
Bipon,  at  one  time  all  had  spires.  Whether  either  of  them 
ever  had  all  the  tliree,  I  know  not ;  but  being  of  wood,  some 
have  fallen  witli  a  terrible  crash,  and  some  in  dark  and  gloomy 
times  have  been  removed,  as  easier  and  cheaper  than  restora- 
tion. Then  I  noticed  the  extreme  depression  of  many  of  the 
central  towers,  as  in  the  case  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Chester, 
and  Winchester.  And  then  again  at  York  and  Canterbury  it 
\ronld  seem  as  if,  when  a  spire  was  purposely  omitted,  the  de- 
pressed tower  sprung  up  into  a  great  height,  and  into  the  mar- 
vellous beauty  and  perfection  of  those  of  York  and  Canter- 
bury. 
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So  likewise  on  the  Continent,  at  Rouen  and  Amiens,  though 
neither  towers  nor  spires  are  as  complete  or  perfect  as  at  Salis- 
bury and  Litchfield,  they  are  more  than  rudimental,  as  at 
Winchester.  It  is  evident  that  the  glorious  Minster  of  Stras- 
burg  was  designed  with  all  three ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ori^- 
nal  drawing  of  the  still  more  magnificent  Dome  of  Cologne, 
shows  the  same  perfection.  And  I  am  told  that  the  Cathedral 
at  Amsterdam  has  all  the  three,  though  in  a  state  of  perfection 
far  inferior  to  those  of  Litchfield,  being  of  wood  instead  of 
stone.  And  finally,  the  symbolism  requires  it,  the  almost  uni- 
versal cross-form  of  the  ground  plot  indicating  the  work  of 
man's  redemption,  and  the  spires  the  three  Persons  in  the 
adorable  Trinity. 

York  Minster. 

In  vastnoss  of  dimensions,  height  of  ceiling,  variety  and 
harmony  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  unrivalled  glories  of  its  great 
East  "Window,  York  Minster  stands  preeminent  and  supreme 
amongst  the  Cathedrals  of  England.  And  yet  it  belongs  to 
my  purpose  to  say  little  of  it,  except  in  connection  with  two 
not  very  noticeable  respects  in  which  it  differs  from  most 
others.  An  educated  eye  is  at  once  attracted  to  the  polished 
and  finished  appearance  imparted  to  the  side-walls  of  the  aisles, 
by  a  series  of  blank  colonnades  under  the  windows,  where  the 
roughness  of  the  stone  in  other  edifices  is  but  too  apparent 
The  jams  of  the  arches  and  the  splays  of  tlie  windows  are  also 
adorned  with  panel  work,  precisely  where  roughness  in  other 
buildings  is  a  very  noticeable  deformity.  I  was  struck  with 
this  mark  of  a  higher  finish  at  Chester  also,  which  there  is  so 
much  the  more  noticeable,  since  the  ceiling  of  the  nave,  so  far 
from  ever  having  been  finely  finished  in  stone,  according  to 
the  original  design,  has  never  even  been  plastered,  but  dis- 
plays the  nakedness  of  rough  wood-work,  not  even  wrought 
into  a  decent  open  timber  roof.  And  yet  here  in  the  Cliaptcr 
House,  as  at  York,  in  all  the  grand  windows  wo  have  an  ex- 
ample of  a  light  and  yet  most  effectual  device  to  strengthen 
the  muUions  of  so  great  a  surface  against  the  pressure  of  high 
winds,  by  the  introduction  of  double  'mullions,  double  in 
depth,  with  delicate  stone  connections  bqtween  them. 
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Durham. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  no  considerable 
portion  of  this  ponderous  edifice,  is  strictly  Gothic.  Any  no- 
tice of  it  here  is  not  called  for  by  any  strictness  of  method ; 
bnt  emotionally,  I  can  not  refrain  from  recording  how  much 
more  profoundly  we  were  impressed  with  its  massiveness? 
qoaintness,  and  rough  grandeur,  than  with  many  other  vastly 
more  perfect  specimens  of  art,  York  Minster,  for  instance.  The 
cathedral  service  in  which  we  had  joined  in  two  successive 
days,  almost  as  perfect  strangers  in  these  two  far  different 
stmctnres,  had  not  impressed  us  as  favorably  as  at  Salisbury, 
or  Canterbury,  or  Winchester.  But  no  where,  at  any  time,  did 
such  a  sense  of  littleness  and  nothingness  come  over  us,  or  of 
the  still,  cold,  solemn  grandeur  of  the  past,  as  when  our  eyes 
measured,  and  our  souls  drank  in  the  majesty  and  awfulness  of 
that  ugly  old  edifice ;  for  compared  with  Lincoln  or  York, 
which  we  had  just  seen,  it  is  positively  and  vastly  ill-propor- 
tioned and  ugly. 

Strasbueg. 

The  similarity  of  type  running  through  nearly  all  the  Eng- 
lish cathedrals,  and  not  materially  departed  from,  in  the  case 
of  the  Notre  Dames  of  Rouen  and  Paris,  is  by  no  means  fitted 
to  prepare  you  for  that  wonderful  development  and  efflores- 
cence of  the  Gothic  art  which  bursts  upon  you,  as  you  first  lift 
your  eyes  from  the  narrow  street  in  front  of  it,  and  try  to  take 
in,  or  rather  drink  in,  some  feeble  conception  of  the  proportions 
and  finish  of  the  fa§ade  of  the  Minster  of  Strasburg.  My 
whole  nature  absolutely  struggled  and  staggered  under  it ;  and 
I  exclaimed,  If  my  intellect  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp  such  a 
conception,  what  must  have  been  the  measure  of  that  intellect 
which  originated  it  ?  Could  it  be  the  creation  of  one  mind  ? 
I  greatly  doubt,  and  must  rather  believe,  tliat  it  was  a  growth 
ratfier  than  a  creation.  There  is  a  unity  and  harmony  about 
it,  indeed,  which  shows  one  master  mind.  But  through  how 
many  generations  of  ipaster  minds  must  such  forms  have  been 
Unfolding  and  working,  before  such  a  wonderful  combination 
could  have  been  selected,  and  then  petrified,  as  we  behold  ? 
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Xo  description  can  do  justice  to  this  fajade.  Dimensions 
would  fail  to  do  it,  though  they  are  most  extraordinary,  one 
Imndred  and  fifty  feet  in  width,  rising  quite  square,  or  without 
a  pediment,  to  about  double  that  height ;  and  then  one  of  its 
angles  or  towers,  surmounted  by  the  liighest  spire  in  Europe 
or  the  world,  and  even  more  remarkable  for  its  pinnacles  and 
lace  work,  and  original  devices  for  obtaining  a  gradual  taper 
without  smooth  angles,  than  for  its  elevation.  "Words  can  not 
do  it,  for  the  piling  up  of  epithets  and  the  profusion  of  exclam- 
ation points  are  powerless  in  aid  of  a  vivid  ideal  conception. 
Drawings  can  not  do  it,  for  they  aflEbrd  no  measure  of  its  won- 
derful dimensions.  Photographs,  aided  by  a  stereoscope,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  it.  But  if  any  one  supposes  that  I  am  de- 
ceived by  my  imagination,  and  carried  away  by  a  childish 
enthusiasm,  when  I  say,  that  I  verily  believe  that  not  the  front 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  nor  that  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  nor  any  other  work  of  man,  in  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try, ever  exhibited  such  a  combination  of  architectural  won- 
ders and  beauties  as  this  fa9ade,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  let  him 
go  and  see  !  That  sight  alone  would  amply  compensate  any 
man  of  taste  for  the  whole  journey.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  my  plan  by  no  means  includes  a  full  description  of  any 
one  cathedral,  but  only  what  is  strictly  peculiar  to  several. 
And  if  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  impression  that  the 
front  of  that  at  Strasburg  is  very  unique  indeed ;  then  I  am 
prepared  to  go  on  and  specify  a  few  other  peculiarities. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  not  so  very  different.  I  was 
more  struck  by  the  admirable  position  of  its  fine  organ,  than 
with  any  I  ever  saw.  In  these  vast  structures  this  is  really  a 
very  diflicult  question.  If  over  the  west  entrance,  it  is  greatly 
too  far  from  the  congregation  which,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
occupies  the  choir  alone.  And  hence,  when  the  grand  organ 
is  so  situated,  there  is  absolute  need  of  a  choir  organ,  which  is 
of  great  use,  also,  in  antiphonal  singing.  K  in  one  of  the 
bays  of  the  nave  of  the  choir,  it  projects  too  much  into  the 
aisle,  and  is  of  little  use  on  great  occasions  in  the  nave  proper. 
And  yet  the  only  other  alternative  is  the  worst  possible, 
though,  in  England,  by  far  the  most  common,  upon  the  screen 
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between  nave  and  choir,  with  a  front  for  each,  but  breaking 
np  and  dividing,  and  almost  ruining  the  continuity  of  view. 

In  Strasbnrg  only  are  all  these  diflSculties  met  and  effectually 
obviated  by  placing  the  organ  in  one  of  the  triforia  of  the 
nave,  without  gallery  beneath,  (only  a  small  one  embraced  in 
the  plan  of  the  organ  case.)  Its  finial  towers  aloft  towards  the 
ceiling.  The  pendant  approaches  the  pavement.  Its  wings 
spread  over  the  adjoining  columns ;  and  the  whole  effect  is 
light,  floating,  and  heavenly !     A  grand  conception  ! 

At  the  chancel  end  of  the  north  aisle  there  is  a  curious 
cluster  column,  on  so  grand  a  scale,  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
statues  of  saints  and  apostles,  as  large  as  life,  and  perhaps 
larger,  in  appropriate  niches  and  on  fine  pedestals,  beem  no 
more  disproportioned  than  the  most  delicate  ornaments.  A 
little  at  one  side  there  is  a  narrow  stone  galleiy,  and  in  a  cor- 
ner of  it  a  figure,  in  the  same  gray  stone,  said  to  be  a  likeness 
of  the  architect,  inspecting  the  work  upon  the  column,  as  the 
living  architect  is  said  to  have  done  the  work  of  his  own 
daughter  when  the  scaffolding  was  Removed  which  had  con- 
cealed it  for  years  from  his  view. 

The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  protected  by  an  iron  railing  at  so 
great  a  distance  that  the  delicate  figures,  illustrating  a  great 
number  of  scriptural  subjects,  can  not  be  reached  by  the  canes 
and  umbrellas  of  over-curious  visitors.  It  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful work  of  art,  of  its  kind,  any  where  to  be  seen.  I  make  no 
mention  of  the  wonderful  clock ;  and  as  to  vestments  and  re- 
lics, I  never  was  at  pains  even  to  look  at  an  inventory  of  them. 
Architecture,  in  its  noblest  and  best  expressions,  was  my  sole 
and  all-absorbing  pursuit. 

Guilds. 

No  place  more  fit  than  this  will  probably  occur,  to  discuss 
the  question.  Who  were  the  architects  of  these  wonderful 
structures  ?  To  me  it  seems  as  if  their  names  were  much  more 
worthy  of  being  "  held  in  everlasting  remembrance"  than 
those  of  many  a  more  ancient  sculptor,  painter,  or  poet.  In- 
deed, I  look  upon  tho  culmination  of  the  human  powers  and 
fiiculties  in  this  line  of  direction  as  one  of  those  extraordinary 
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developments  and  manifestations  of  what  is  most  grand  and 
beautifal  in  the  history  of  our  race,  of  which  we  have  any  ex- 
ample. The  sculptors  of  Greece  are  still  without  a  rival.  The 
architecture  of  Greece  attained  to  such  an  height  of  perfection 
that  the  very  beat  we  moderns  can  do  in  that  line  of  art,  is  to 
become  servile  imitators.  So  fixed  and  absolute  are  its  laws, 
that  they  do  not  allow  of  the  slightest  deviation. 

But  the  laws  and  combinations  of  the  Gotiiic  architecture 
are  well  nigh  infinite.  And  they  are  of  an  order  as  much 
more  refined,  noble,  and  exalted  than  the  Grecian,  as  are  its 
aspirations  and  its  ends.  Material  Pantheism  gave  birth  to 
the  one — religion  to  the  other.  The  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the 
choir  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  as  inspirations  of  genius  and  as 
productions  of  art,  in  my  estimation,  are  as  diverse  as  the 
Sybilline  Oracles  from  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John.  The  best 
we  now  can  do  is  to  copy,  or  to  borrow,  or  a  very  littie  to  alter 
some  of  its  manifold  combinations.  Beyond  what  man  has 
once  done,  in  this  line,  man  can  never  do  again. 

The  genius  of  our  race  seems  to  grow  and  expand  at  these 
long  intervals,  and  to  run  into  these  various  modes  of  efflores- 
cence ;  and  then  either  goes  to  seed  or  requires  long  ages  of 
repose.  If  it  were  not  provoking  it  would  be  absolutely  piti- 
able to  behold  the  abject  prostration  of  all  true  love  of  art,  as 
manifested  in  most  of  the  cathedrals  of  England  in  the  monu- 
ments of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  obscuring  the  col- 
umns and  deforming  the  aisles,  close  alongside  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  of  an  earlier  period,  conceived  in  most  delightful 
harmony  with  the  buildings  which  they  adorned. 

Quite  in  another  line  of  direction  the  genius  and  the  mind 
of  man,  in  our  age,  is  undergoing  another  wonderful  expan- 
sion. And  when  the  machinery  of  this  age  is  perfected,  when 
nature  herself,  in  all  her  hidden  laws  and  secret  resources,  is 
completely  subjugated  to  the  will  of  man,  and  made  subserv- 
ient to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  race,  when  steam 
does  all  the  work  for  us,  and  the  sun  draws  and  paints  for  ns, 
and  electricity  whispers  for  us  around  the  globe,  and  writes 
our  messages  for  us,  by  stretching  her  hand  beneath  the  ocean, 
there  must  be  either  an  end,  a  reaction,  or  a  consummation 
marvellously  like  the  millennium.    In  any  event,  man  would 
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have  remained  somewhat  less  elevated,  had  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture  never  been ! 

But  who  conceived  it  ?  Or  how  did  it  grow  ?  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  names  of  so  few  masters  of  the  art  have 
come  down  to  us.  In  England,  William  of  Wickham,  and 
Cardinal  Beaufort  had  veiy  large  ideas,  and  were  no  mean 
proficients  in  the  art.  Some  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne 
evidently  knew  what  they  were  about.  No  doubt  many  an 
abbot  did,  assisted  by  his  professional  draughtsmen.  And  so, 
also,  the  fraternity  of  free  and  accepted  Masons.  Tlie  head- 
masters of  the  Guilds  were  probably  the  chief  depositories  of 
the  high  rules  of  the  art.  And  in  the  continuity  of  these 
Guilds  we  probably  have  the  secret  of  its  growth,  improve- 
ment, diffusion,  and  perpetuation. 

COLOOXE. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1848,  an  august  assemblage  of  the 
royal,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  magnates  of  Germany 
was  brought  together  in  this  ancient  city  of  the  Rhine,  on 
occasion  of  the  completion  and  opening  of  another  large  por- 
tion of  that  venerable  structure  just  six  hundred  years  after 
the  laying  of  its  corner-stone ;  and  then,  in  one  of  the  accounts 
of  that  august  ceremonial,  the  conjecture  was  thrown  out,  that, 
perhaps  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  more,  by  the  expenditure  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  constant 
employment  of  three  hundred  workmen,  it  might  be  brought 
to  a  finish.  Nine  years  of  that  period  had  elapsed,  and  all 
classes  in  Germany,  Romish  and  Protestant,  high  and  low,  had 
contpibuted  and  wrought  with  a  will,  (for  it  is,  as  it  well  may  be, 
the  pride  and  boast  of  all  Germany,)  and  yet,  as  I  saw  it,  the 
pediment  of  the  north  transept,  the  roofing  of  both  transepts, 
and  of  the  entire  nave  were  still  wanting.  Whether  it  will 
ever  be  finished  to  the  top  of  the  crosses  on  all  three  of  the 
spires  is  very  doubtful.  Should  it  ever  be,  it  will,  in  my  esti- 
mation, sustain  the  same  relation  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  as 
that  which  I  have  described — at  least  in  the  impressions  made 
upon  me — as  existing  between  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul's,  in  London.    For  all  the  purposes  of  such  a  structure, 
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and  approaching  about  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  standard  of 
ideal  perfection,  it  will  leave  the  gigantic  St.  Peter's  altogether 
in  the  shade.  It  seems  to  me  to  tower  quite  aboTe  any  other 
specimen  of  Christian  art. 

As  of  the  fagade  of  Strasburg,  so  of  the  choir  of  Cologne, 
(the  only  portion  entirely  finished,)  it  would  be  quite  idle  to 
attempt  a  description.  In  width,  it  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
Were  it,  together  with  the  Chancel  and  Lady  Chapel,  which 
are  seen  in  uninterrupted  perspective,  any  longer,  it  could  not 
add  to  the  effect,  for  already  the  foreshortening  is  altogether 
deceptive.  In  height  the  ceiling  exceeds  that  of  York  Minster 
(the  highest  in  England,  and  nearly  one  hundred  feet)  by  at 
least  sixty  feet,  and  that  at  Amiens  by  at  least  thirty.  From 
these  causes,  its  proportions,  though  very  massive,  seem  light 
and  feathery  as  the  flutings  of  some  exquisite  toy.  And  here 
alone,  except  in  Sainte  Chapelle,  all  the  windows  are  full  of 
stained  glass,  approacliing  to  perfection. 

Eesouboes. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  perplexing  questions  with 
regard  to  all  the  cathedrals,  is,  Whence  did  the  funds  come 
which  they  must  have  cost  ?  A  separate  treatise  upon  this 
point  would  possess  great  interest.  A  few  casual — perhaps 
some  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  conjectural — ^hints  are  here 
hazarded. 

Providential. — I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  commer- 
cial preeminence  and  wealth  of  England,  immediately  before 
the  Conquest,  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  continent,  was 
proportionably  not  much  less  than  at  present ;  and,  indeed, 
that  this  it  was  which  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  the  all-con- 
quering Normans,  particularly  as  it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  peaceful  and  unwarlike  burghers,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
only  half  native  to  the  soil.  How  else  are  we  to  account  for 
the  saying  of  an  old  chronicler,  that,  fifty  years  after  the  Con- 
quest gold  was  as  abundant  in  Normandy,  as  silver  had  been 
before,  or  was  then  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ?  At  any  rate, 
the  sudden  changing  of  hands  of  such  wealth  as  there  was, 
from  the  subjugated  many  to  the  conquering  few,  and  its  easy 
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accnmulation  in  the  coffers  of  the  great  abbots  and  bishops, 
and  the  still  greater  barons  and  earls,  must  have  famished  the 
means  of  that  lavish  gratification  of  a  refined,  elevated,  and 
wonderful  taste  for  all  kinds  of  architecture,  particularly  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  which  certainly  sprung  up  both  in  England 
and  Normandy,  immediately  afterwards. 

Meligioua. — ^No  well-regulated  mind  can  for  one  moment 
doubt  that  the  impulse,  and  the  all-pervading  element  from 
which  sprung  the  poetic  and  sublime  conception  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  must  have  been  a  very  profound,  however  mistaken 
religions  element.  If  there  be  any  ground  for  that  pithy  defi- 
nition of  a  cathedral,  that  it  is  a  "  Petrified  Epic,"  and  that 
there  is,  the  very  utterance  of  such  a  sentence  is  suflBcient 
proof;  then  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  Sacred  Epic :  and  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  sometimes  use  the  term  as  expressive  of 
sometliing  so  exalted  as  almost  to  rise  above  what  is  human, 
an  Inspired  Epic :  so  full  is  its  very  conception,  of  all  that  is 
poetic,  refined,  and  exalted,  in  the  religious  idea,  as  far  as  that 
idea  can  be  embodied  in  a  material  structure  I 

Superstitions, — Most  of  the  peculiar  adaptations  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  a  cathedral  are,  however,  very  much  more  to  the 
purposes  of  a  scenic  and  processional  worship,  than  to  that 
which  consists  in  instruction,  prayer,  and  praise,  in  a  language 
understood  by  the  individual  worshipper.  Commenting  upon 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  dignified  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment in  England  are  met,  in  their  honest  endeavors  to  ren- 
der its  cathedrals  more  practically  useful  than  heretofore. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  if  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  know  what  use  to  make  of  them  ;  if  she 
will  only  make  them  over  to  those  to  whom  they  really  belong, 
they  would  soon  find  out ! 

This  sort  of  a  necessity  for  buildings,  too  vast  for  audience 
rooms,  no  doubt  enlarged  the  already  grand  conception  of  the 
proportions  proper  for  an  habitation  of  the  great  God ;  and 
gradually  led  to  the  idea  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  and  afterwards, 
of  choir,  chancel,  and  lady  chapel.  Hence  sprung  the  cleres- 
tory and  the  triforium ;  and  hence  the  transformation  of  the 
Iforman  into  the  Gothic  arch  ;  and  the  heavy,  round  column, 
into  the  more  light,  clustered,  and  fluted.    In  Bouen,  led 
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round  and  round  the  quaint  old  city  by  our  officious  guide, 
we  stumbled  upon  no  less  than  three  disused  and  desecrated 
churches — one  a  granary,  another  a  brewery,  and  a  third  a 
stable,  of  a  date  somewhat  anterior  to  that  of  the  larger 
churches  in  their  vicinity,  and  deserted,  apparently,  for  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  which  had  superseded  the  more  sim- 
ple rite  of  the  old  parish  church.  At  Cologne,  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  old  Basilica,  given  to  the  church  almost  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  Church  of  St.  Maria,  Capitol, 
I  observed  that  arches  had  been  cut  through  the  thick  walla 
of  the  Apsidal  Chancel,  almost  a  thousand  years  after  they 
had  been  founded  for  a  far  diflFerent  purpose,  and  Gothic  aisles 
constructed  quite  around  the  outside,  and  evidently  for  the 
purposes  of  a  comparatively  modern  processional  worship. 
And  at  Strasburg,  my  attention  was  attracted  towards  a  curious 
addition  to  an  ancient  and  spacious  Protestant  church,  the 
addition  being  now  used  for  a  library,  bearing  very  much  the 
aspect  and  proportions,  all  rude  and  unadorned,  of  Sainte 
Chapelle  in  Paris,  a  lofty  nave  without  aisles.  And  some- 
where else,  either  in  France  or  Germany — I  can  not  now  re- 
member which — I  observed  still  another  similar  example, 
around  which  sordid  and  far  inferior  aisles  had  been  added  for 
a  like  purpose.  In  these  and  similar  ways,  the  superstitions 
of  the  age  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  costly  and  distinctive 
features  of  the  architecture  of  the  age.  And  so  they  did  to 
the  resources  out  of  which  their  incalculable  costliness  was 
paid.  Full  many  an  enormous  crime  obtained  a  welcome 
dispensation  or  absolution  in  consideration  of  some  enormous 
grant  to  church  or  abbey.  And  the  last  hours  of  agonizing 
remorse  on  the  part  of  a  royal  or  princely  robber,  were  soothed 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  for  disgorging  a  portion  of  his 
booty,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul  and  the  lionor  of  Holy 
Church.  Or  in,  as  we  believe,  equally  superstitious  forms, 
some  side  chapel  or  exquisite  chantry  was  adorned  and  en- 
dowed by  some  magnificent  prince  prelate,  enamoured  of  true 
architectural  beauties,  for  the  purpose  of  the  offering  up  of 
masses  and  prayers  for  the  peace  of  his  soul. 

Civic  and  Princely, — It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case 
of  Winchester  and  Durham,  that  the  Bishop  was  Lord  Palatine 
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for  the  time  being,  of  that  portion  of  the  realm ;  or  like  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  prince  of  the  empire :  and  in  all 
such  cases  we  may  well  suppose  that  there  were  periods  when 
vast  sums  were  expended  upon  the  rising  cathedral,  from  other 
resources  than  those  of  the  Church,  being,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  as  suitable  an  expenditure,  as  for  any  other  pub- 
lic building. 

The  revenues  of  some  of  the  Sees  were  enormous,  and  the 
incumbents  being  single  men,  and  when  free  from  the  guilt  of 
0  nepotism,  or  mere  magnificence  of  living,  and  addicted  to  the 
more  becoming  luxury  of  architecture,  several  of  them,  in 
close  succession,  have  been  found  willing  to  expend  their  all 
upon  the  favorite  structure  of  the  Diocese,  for  the  time  being. 
And  thus  the  resources  of  which  I  am  speaking  came  to  have 
a  sort  of  perennial  character,  and  edifices,  the  cost  of  which 
would  have  rendered  bankrupt  any  one  age,  were  by  no  means 
crushing  in  their  expensivenesa  to  any  one  of  the  ten  or  fifteen 
generations,  each  of  which  bore  a  portion  of  the  burden. 
Thus,  perhaps,  we  may  in  part  account  for  the  uncommon 
delay  which  has  attended  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne.  Not  only  is  it  more  vast  and  magnificent  in  its 
design,  but  being  situated  upon  the  most  tempestuous  border 
of  stormy  Germany,  and  being  the  See  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  it  has  probably  been  oftener  interrupted  and  more 
retarded  by  the  operation  of  adverse  political  causes  than  any 
other.  How  it  may  have  been  with  Strasburg  I  have  not  even 
the  means  of  forming  a  conjecture. 

Eleemosynary, — In  the  only  account  which  has  come  under 
my  eye  of  the  sources  from  which  the  cost  of  the  Cathedrals 
was  met,  that  of  Salisbury,  I  found,  if  I  remember  aright,  that 
after  five  years  the  Chancel  was  finished,  and  at  its  consecra- 
tion, goodly  gifts  were  presented  by  the  gentry  of  the  more 
immediate  neighborhood.  At  the  end  of  about  thirty  years 
the  choir  was  completed,  and  there  were  other  offerings  on  a 
larger  tcale. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  many  more  years,  I  can  not  tell  how 
many,  the  whole  edifice  was  consecrated  with  far  higher  so- 
lemnities, the  King  himself,  and  many  of  the  great  nobles, 
were  present,  bringing  their  royal  and  princely  gifts.     And 
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that  for  nearly  a  century,  not  less  than  a  hundred  mendicant 
friars  were  employed,  going  up  and  down  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, to  make  collections  for  this  purpose.  That  vast  sums 
were  collected  then,  as  now,  upon  the  principle  of  penny  col- 
lections, we  have  full  proof,  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Peter 
Pence,  for  the  erection  of  the  grand  Central  Cathedral  at 
Rome. 

Genius  there  may  be,  but  without  religious  enthusiasm  it 
will  lie  for  ever  dormant.  Enthusiasm  may  not  be  wanting, 
and  the  beautiful  or  grand  conception  may  be  floating  or  loom- 
ing up  in  the  mind  of  Genius  without  ever  assuming  substan- 
tial form  or  dimensions,  unless  the  occasion  and  the  means  are 
abundantly  furnished.  All  were  combined  in  a  wonderful 
manner  when  the  Gothic  Architecture  arose  and  culminated, 
and  then  declined  to  rise  no  more.  For  never  again  can  all 
these  manifold  conditions  occur  in  nice  adjustment.  Just  as 
tlie  workings  of  genius,  the  discoveries  of  art,  the  exigencies 
of  commerce  and  of  social  progress,  the  division  of  labor,  and 
the  idea  of  associated  and  concerted  action,  must  all  have 
combined,  before  our  rail  roads  and  steam  ships  and  telegraphic 
wires  could  have  belted  the  world,  and  contributed  towards 
that  union  of  the  nations  which  ultimately  will  make  them  all 
one  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amiens. 

This  noble  edifice  stands  midway  between  what  is  peculiar 
in  Strasburg  and  what  is  common  to  it,  with  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals.  I  have  already  pointed  out  this  resemblance 
as  far  as  the  nave  alone  is  concerned,  and  here  shall  merely 
notice,  that  the  heighth  and  depth  of  its  grand  door- way,  the  size, 
intricacy,  and  beauty  of  its  great  wheel-window,  the  loftiness 
of  its  ceiling,  and  the  perfection  of  its  Apsidal  Chancel,  impart 
to  it  a  high  preeminence  over  the  very  best  in  England.  A 
device  to  increase  the  depth  of  many  of  the  separate  side 
Chapels  of  the  Nave  is  very  peculiar,  and  singularly  effective. 
Tlie  result  is  secured  by  the  side  walls  of  the  Aisles  standing, 
for  a  space  of  twenty  feet,  at  right  angles  to  the  Nave.  Or, 
in  other  words,  by  adding  the  twenty  feet,  or  more,  to  the 
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osual  projection  of  the  buttress^  and  then  covering  in  most  of 
the  space  by  extending  the  roof  of  the  Aisle,  or  running  a  se- 
parate pediment  roof  over  each  Chapel.  That  this  was  an 
after-thonght  is  betrayed  in  one  or  two  instances  by  the  seam 
where  the  bnttress  was  extended.    The  effect  is  very  fine. 

Defects. 

It  would  ill  become  pigmies,  like  ns  modems,  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  those  marvellous  works  of  art  produced 
when  "  there  were  giants  in  the  land."  When  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants  we  might,  indeed,  be  able  to  see  in  some 
direction  further  than  they  did.  Or  we  might  claim,  what  is 
strictly  true,  the  power  to  criticise  {i  production  to  which,  ne- 
vertheless, we  may  be  altogether  unequal.  But  no  such  func- 
tion is  claimed  when  I  point  out  what  struck  me  as  a  very 
great  defect  in  all  the  Continental  Cathedrals,  and  in  most  of 
those  of  England — ^the  bare,  rough,  and  unfinished  condition 
of  the  ceilings.  I  have  already  said  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
three  stone  spires,  the  fault  was  not  at  all  in  the  artist,  but  in 
the  lack  of  funds,  lavish  as  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  carry 
oat  their  designs.  I  have  alluded  to  the  Nave  of  Chester  as 
furnishing  the  most  noticeable  example  ;  since,  from  the  tops 
of  the  columns,  yoiLsee  rising  in  stone  the  first  outline  of  the 
fan-like  tracery,  which  alone  can  supply  a  fitting  finish  to  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  Nave.  So  also,  the  ceilings  of  most  of 
the  Naves  are  in  stucco,  very  few  in  the  genuine  stone.  Where 
the  tone  is  good,  and  the  finish  duly  elaborate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pain  of  unreality,  I  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  rough,  un- 
sightly stone  ceiling  of  every  completed  Nave  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. This  outcry  against  unreality  has  grown  to  be  insane. 
Let  us  have  the  genuine  thing,  undoubtedly,  if  we  can  have 
it.  If  not,  let  us  have  a  substitute  which  is  real,  if,  in  other 
respects,  it  suits.  A  stone  ceiling,  for  example,  or  if  not,  an 
open-timber  roof,  if  otherwise  suitable  ;  so  also,  a  stone  spire, 
if  possible ;  if  not,  no  spire  at  all,  unless  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing, or  the  proportion  of  its  parts  requires  one.  And  then, 
our  teachers  did  well  when  they  gave  us  the  three  spires  of  a 
Cathedral  in  wood,  rather  than  none  at  alL    So  also,  over  the 
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Nave  of  a  Cathedral,  give  us  stone,  by  all  means,  if  it  can  be 
had ;  give  it  even  in  the  labyrinth  of  details  and  perfection  of 
Henry  the  Tilth's  Chapel,  or  King's  Chapel,  Cambridge,  rather 
than  the  cold  bare  arches,  as  of  a  bridge,  of  most  of  the  Ca- 
thedrals of  the  Continent.  For,  most  unquestionably,  the  true 
ideal  perfect  consists  in  the  ornamentation  rising  from  the  base 
to  the  ornate  capitals  of  the  columns,  up  through  the  Triforiura, 
into  the  gorgeous  efflorescence  of  the  ceiling.  I  do  not,  in- 
deed, adopt  the  theoiy,  that  the  original  conception  of  tlie 
Gothic  Arch  was  suggested  by  the  interlacing  of  the  branches 
of  grand  old  trees  in  a  long  avenue.  It  is  more  philosophic 
to  regard  it  as  a  growth ;  and  stubborn  facts  prove  that  we 
are  bound  so  to  regard  it.  Still  such  an  avenue  may  illustrate 
what  it  did  not  suggest ;  and  the  perception  of  beauty  dor- 
mant in  our  souls,  at  once  pronounces  upon  the  fitness  of  this 
increase  of  ornamentation  as  the  eye  is  turned  upward ;  and 
the  craving  for  it,  where  it  is  lacking,  is  very  painful.  And 
yet,  in  such  a  place,  an  open  timber  roof  would  be  still  more 
unsatisfactory.  The  men  who  knew  best,  when  they  could  not 
have  stonQ,  fell  back  upon  stucco.  The  mistakes  in  England, 
which  I  deplored,  were  in  smooth  plaster  and  glaring  white- 
wash. Heavy  stucco,  precisely  what  the  stone  should  have 
been,  could  the  expense  have  been  met,  and  precisely  of  the 
same  tone  with  the  stone  below,  notwitlis^nding  its  imreality, 
would  better  meet  the  emergency  than  any  other  expedient. 
I  never  could  bo  made  to  understand  how  a  thick  coat  of 
plastering  upon  lath,  looking  like  stone,  should  be  an  unreality, 
and  a  thin  coating  of  paint  upon  stone,  looking  like  nothing  in 
heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  should  be  a  reality. 
But  so  the  wise  ones  say.    Must  we  believe  them  ? 

Tr  I  f  o  r  I  a. 

In  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Gothic  in  this  country,  we 
meet  with  nothing  that  would  aid  us  in  forming  any  concep- 
tion of  the  place  or  uses  of  a  triforium ;  the  interspace  between 
the  apex  of  the  arches  oC  the  nave,  and  the  sills  of  the  cleres- 
tory windows,  in  none  being  so  considerable  as  to  require  any 
siich  device.  Had  the  firet  which  fell  under  my  notice  been 
those  of  the  Choir  of  Lincoln,  their  fine  proportions  and  elabo- 
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rate  finish  migbt,  perhaps,  have  diverted  my  attention  from 
what  even  there,  and  more  emphatically  every  where  else  in 
England,  stmck  me  as  being  particnlarly  unsatisfactory — the 
appearance  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  in  all  their 
native  ugliness,  through  the  openings  of  the  Triforium.  I 
speculated  long,  and  inquired  anxiously,  whether  this  naked- 
ness could  have  entered  into  the  original  design  of  those  whose 
genius  had  scattered  such  a  profusion  of  ornament  over  all 
other  parts  of  the  building.  It  was  painfully  inconsistent  with 
the  brilliant  finish  of  the  windows,  just  above,  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  tlie  idea  of  chromatic  effect — if,  indeed, 
that  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  greatest  masters  of  their 
art;  and  the  only  solution  received,  was  from  a  dignitary 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Litchfield,  who  said  that  it  had  been  con- 
jectured that  these  spaces  were  once  filled  with  tapestry.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  boldness  of  the  drawing,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  coloring  of  tliis  ancient  style  of  Art,  would  exactly  meet 
the  case,  and  fill  the  eye  of  taste. 

In  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  in 
New-York,  in  a  discussion  of  the  question  what  sort  of  a 
Cathedral  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Church  in  this 
country,  the  expression  was  used  that  the  Triforium  would  add 
to  its  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  an  audience.    Not 
much,  unless  behind  the  single  row  of  worshippers,  in  advance 
of  these  hangings,  there  had  been  some  contrivance  for  their 
being  drawn  aside,  on  great  occasions ;  and  some  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  a  small  cluster  of  persons  at  each  opening. 
Pending  these  remarks,  I  have  just  been  reminded  by  an  Eng- 
lish clerical  friend,  that  he  well  remembers,  when  he  was 
yonng,  that  an  honored  sitting  had  been  prepared  for  a  dis- 
tinguished family  in  one  of  the  Triforia  of  his  large  Parish 
Churcli.     How  hopeless  these  cavernous  places,  where  the 
most  rapid  radiation  of  heat  from  the  flat  metal-roof  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  render  any  attempt  at  warming  the  Cathe- 
drals by  artificial  means !     And  how  ample  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  swallows,  which  we  so  often  see  flying  about  over 
liead  in  the  time  of  divine  service !    A  broken  pane  of  glass, 
jt  little  stone  out  of  place,  would  give  them  free  ingress  and 
egress ;  and  a  dwelling  better  fitted  for  tkeir  purposes  can  not 

Vol.  v.— 16 
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easily  be  conceived.    I  wonder  if  the  Temple  of  Solomon  had 
a  Triforium  ? 

"  The  birds,  more  happy  far  than  I, 

Around  (within?)  Thy  temple  throng; 
Securely  there  they  build,  and  there 
Securely  raise  their  young  I" 


Nationalities. 

Tlie  influence  of  race  in  matters  of  taste,  is  wonderful.  In 
music  and  painting  we  have  the  French,  the  German  and 
Italian  Schools,  a  great  deal  more  distinctly  marked  than  by 
the  signatures  of  the  Era.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  Archi- 
tecture? Concede  the  number  of  conditions  which  must  con- 
cur in  developing  a  School  of  High  Art ;  did  they  never  con- 
cur in  Spain  or  Italy?  Why  might  not  the  Cathedrals  of 
Seville,  or  Florence,  or  Venice,  or  of  Genoa,  have  rivalled  or 
excelled  those  of  Strasburg  or  of  Cologne  ?  Why  has  the  ob- 
servation been  forced  upon  travellers,  that  outside  the  limits 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  no  really  fine  Gothic  Cathedrals  can  any 
where  be  found  ?  Can  there,  outside  the  circle  of  the  inter- 
course or  influence  of  one  branch  of  that  race  ?  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  never  designed  any  one  of  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  of 
England,  any  more  than  the  Picts  those  of  Scotland,  the  Celts 
those  of  Ireland,  or  the  Gauls  those  of  France.  Every  where 
we  see  the  lofty  genius  of  the  magnificent  Norman  at  work ; 
unless,  indeed,  Strasburg  and  Cologne  furnish  exceptions. 
And  how  is  this  ?  Can  any  antiquary  learned  in  these  matteTR 
tell  ine,  whether  the  Norman  race,  or  the  Norman  inflnence, 
predominated  in  these  great  centres  of  historic  interest,  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  their  Catliedrals  ?  Or  can  any  reason 
be  given  why  the  remnants  of  High  Art  in  Ireland  are  more 
rare  tlian  in  Scotland ;  and  in  some  sections  of  England  so 
much  more  numerous  and  perfect  than  in  others  ?  Is  it  acci- 
dental ?  or  can  it  also  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  race? 

Utility. 

It  would  be  as  preposterous  to  bring  the  subject  of  Cathe- 
drals to  the  rigid  test  of  utility,  as  it  was  in  the  Mathematician 
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to  return  Paradise  Lost,  with  tlio  cold  comment  that  it  proved 
nothing.  Conceding  to  them  the  common  uses  of  the  House 
of  God ;  and  something  more,  that  it  is  well  that  there  should 
be  such  Palaces  of  His  upon  the  earth,  as  shall  as  far  excel  all 
royal  palaces,  as  tlie  glory  of  the  Great  King  is  above  that  of 
any  earthly  x>otentate ;  and  something  even  more  than  that, 
that  there  is  an  atmosphere  and  a  poetry  about  these  stately 
edifices  well  fitted  to  fill  most  men's  minds  with  higlier  con- 
ceptions of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  than  any  thing 
created  is  ever  liicely  to  impart  to  uneducated  and  unpoetic 
temperaments;  conceding  all  this  and  more,  there  remain 
two  other  practical  questions  to  be  solved.  Have  they  ever  had 
their  special  uses ;  or  if  they  have,  can  they  ever,  in  any  Pro- 
testant adaptation,  have  them  again  ? 

The  Hierarchy,  Feudalism,  Monasticism,  Absolute  Mo- 
narchy—can we  reasonably  doubt  that  they  all  liave  once  sub- 
served a  good  purpose  in  the  progress  of  human  events,  and  in 
the  elevation  of  our  race?  Up  to  a  certain  time  and  limit, 
they  were  undoubtedly  growths,  and  not  excrescences :  and 
80  far,  were  they  not  natural?  Their  excesses  and  abuses 
wrought  their  ruin !  but  not  sooner  than  they  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  or  something  better  had  grown  up  to  take  their 
place.  Baronial  Castles,  Abbey  Churches,  and  Cathedrals, 
were  each  to  the  other  indispensable  corollaries.  But  if  the 
glory  of  the  one  has  departed,  so  also  the  glory  of  the  other. 
"The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,"  by  a  divine  command, 
gave  place  to  simple  Christian  rites  and  a  spiritual  service. 
By  no  divine  command,  they  grow  into  pompous  rites  and  into 
scenic,  magnificent,  and  processional  worship.  By  no  express 
command,  but  under  the  working  of  an  unalterable  law  of  the 
divine  Government  all  this,  in  great  measure,  has  already 
given  place,  and  in  all  Protestant  countries,  must  wholly  give 
place  to  a  simple,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  worship,  consist- 
ing of  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  in  united,  responsive  worship,  in  con- 
gregational singing,  and  the  simple  sacraments  of  the  Gospel, 
and  therefore  requiring  churches  strictly  within  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  Audience  Booms. 

In  England,  after  worshipping  in  the  choir  of  Salisbury  Ca- 
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thedral,  and  wliilst  pacing  up  and  down  its  beautiful  close  on 
a  delightful  day  in  spring,  under  the  power  of  that  spell  of 
which  none  can  conceive  but  one  who  has  just  felt  it  for  the 
first  time,  which  architecture,  music,  sound  preaching,  sacred 
services,  and  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  dif- 
fuse over  the  soul,  I  asked  myself,  why  was  all  this  expendi- 
ture ?  What  good  end,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  all 
these  stately  edifices  subserved  which  simple  parish  chuiches 
could  not  have  better  answered  ?  And  I  said,  as  their  power 
would  have  been  less,  and  their  associations  would  have  been 
less  influential,  so  they  never  could  have  been  so  interwoven 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  national  character.  The  religious 
character  of  the  peasantry  of  England  would  have  been  less 
orderly,  less  revereptial,  less  unalterable,  had  it  not  been  for 
her  grand  old  churches.  They  were  outposts  and  bulwarks  of 
our  holy  religion  erected  by  the  piety  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  before  the  time  of  need«  Like  the  Koman  wall 
between  England  and  Scotland,  like  the  inclosures  of  fenced 
cities,  like  the  moats  and  ditches  of  grand  old  castles,  they 
have  outlasted  their  chief  utility ;  but  they  helped  to  carry 
the  generations  through  their  various  diflSculties,  and  are  for 
ornament,  and  have  their  uses  yet,  though  the  chief  of  them 
has  passed  away  forever.  Oh  I  how  like  a  blow  and  a  scar 
upon  the  beautiful,  are  most  of  the  mutilations  which  the 
cathedrals  suffered  at  the  era  of  the  Eeformation  and  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell  I  But  what  saved  them  from  more  grievous 
mutilations  and  from  utter  destruction,  but  that  profound  ven- 
eration for  them  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  immediate  citizens 
and  the  neighboring  peasantry  holding  in  restraint  the  more 
infuriate  soldiery  or  mob  ?  I  can  not  doubt  but  what  they 
must  have  subserved  some  high  and  gracious  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  Providence. 

A  question  of  much  higher  interest,  however,  to  us  is,  are 
they  now  useful  ?  and  by  what  means  can  they  be  rendered 
more  so  for  the  future  ?  This  tempts  us,  for  a  moment,  outside 
of  our  proposed  limits — the  architectural  problem — and  sug- 
gests a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  those  parts  of  the  complicated 
cathedral  establishments  which  we  only  partially  comprehend, 
but  of  course  we  shall  venture  no  further. 
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Endowments. — ^They  are  known  still  to  be  munificent,  but 
the  hand  of  innovation  has  been  laid  very  heavily  upon  them ; 
and  both  at  Salisbury  and  Durham  I  heard  words  of  sad  com- 
plaint that  it  was  not  all  in  a  way  of  improvement,  and  that  it 
will  prove  more  difficult  now  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  con- 
vert each  into  a  special  training-school  for  the  clergy  of  each 
of  the  principal  dioceses. 

Clerical  Staff. — This  will  remain  ample,  not  only  for  relays 
in  carrying  out  the  ancient  cathedral  system,  but  also  for  man- 
ning the  professional  chairs  of  the  training  schools,  and  one 
would  naturally  think  for  the  efficiency  of  diocesan  missions 
and  the  supervision  of  all  the  charities  of  the  diocese. 

Choral  Service — Occurring  twice  daily,  I  found  something 
more  decidedly  unique  in  this  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 
It  differs  not  less  from  the  service  of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedrals  of  the  continent,  than  from  morning  and 
evening  prayer  on  Sunday  in  the  parish  churches,  and  is  so 
very  positive  in  its  character  as  naturally  to  provoke  the  ex- 
treme diversity  of  opinion  which  I  had  been  before  surprised 
at  noticing.  The  Bishop  and  other  clergy  long  accustomed  to 
it,  wholly  irrespective  of  theological  sympathies,  are  wonder- 
fully enamoured  with  it,  and  strongly  attached  to  it.  Some 
would  confine  it  strictly  to  the  cathedrals ;  others  would  wish 
it  introduced  into  all  those  larger  churches  where  the  heavy 
expense  could  be  conveniently  met.  Of  strangers,  some,  like 
the  Kev.  Henry  "Ward  Beecher,  are  so  affected  and  thrilled  by 
it,  that,  to  minds  less  highly  strung,  his  description  will  appear 
to  be  the  wildest  exaggeration.  Others,  again,  regard  it  with 
feelings  of  the  strongest  aversion,  and  shrink  from  it  as  from 
the  atmosphere  of  Popery.  Were  it  a  question  of  mere  aesthe- 
tics, it  would  probably  be  somewhat  difficult  to  decide.  As  a 
practical  question,  not  at  all  so.  In  the  cant  phrase  of  the 
times,  it  does  not  pay !  The  expense  is  enormous  without  any 
corresponding  good  results.  The  attendance  is  almost  every 
where  very  small ;  and  except  in  the  one  highly  artistic  an- 
them, the  music  no  better  than  that  to  which  any  respectable 
parish  church,  with  reasonable  effort,  might  readily  attain. 

That  in  times  past  they  have  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  sacred  music,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
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any  more  than  that  endowments  for  supernumeraries  in  the 
clerical  ranks  have,  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  day,  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  sacred  learning,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
useless  drones.  But  are  not  these  interests  now  safe  without 
any  such  waste  ?  To  me,  the  intoning,  the  parade  of  beadles, 
and  the  array  of  surpliced  choristers,  were  any  thing  but 
pleasing ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  what  the  Church  of 
England  next  wants,  in  order  to  render  it  the  church  of  the 
million  and  the  church  for  the  growing  of  coming  generations, 
is,  not  more  pomp  and  circumstance  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  but  a  more  primitive  and  severe  simplicity.  In  this 
I  was  strongly  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  a  clergyman  who 
knew  and  loved  the  Colonial,  American,  and  English  Church, 
that  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  ca- 
thedral towns  in  England  dissenters  were  more  numerous  and 
more  implacable  than  in  other  places.  Had  their  services 
been  appreciated  by  the  masses,  with  so  large  a  clerical  staff, 
with  every  predisposition  in  favor  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  actually  extremely  diflScult,  ever  any 
where  to  alienate  the  common  people  from  an  Established 
Church  to  which  they  and  their  ancestors  were  once  warmly 
attached  ;  it  would  be  extremely  diflScult  to  convince  a  per- 
fect stranger,  that  the  cathedral  system  and  tlie  catliedral 
service  had  not  something  to  do  in  accounting  for  the  ano- 
maly. 

The  chief  cause,  and  the  only  one  alleged  since  the  origin 
of  dissent,  has  been  the  unworthy  lives  and  the  unfaithful 
ministry  of  those  who  have  served  the  cathedrals.  .  Why  sup- 
pose other  causes  when  a  suflicient  one  is  already  avowed  ? 
But  to  a  wonderful  and  blessed  extent,  that  cause  is  now  re- 
moved ;  and  except  as  parish  churches  on  Sunday,  the  cathe- 
drals are  as  much  deserted  by  the  common  people  as  ever. 
No,  a  shorter,  simpler  ritual,  with  a  few  plain  chants,  a  hearty 
oral  response,  and  thundering  congregational  music ;  these 
are  what  tlie  genius  and  taste  of  both  English  and  Americans 
loudly  call  for.  The  scenic,  pompous,  and  showy  are  not  at 
all  to  their  taste. 

In  the  good  providence  of  God,  other  uses  of  the  stately 
edifices  themselves,  as  well  as  of  their  endowments,  may  be 
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developed.  Since  the  Befonnation  only  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth 
part  of  their  vast  areas  have  been  nsed  for  strictly  sacred  and 
religions  objects.  The  most  magnificent  portion,  the  nave,  has 
served  bnt  little  purpose  beyond  that  of  a  grand  avenue  or 
stately  porch.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  to  fit 
them  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  Protestant  worship,  oral 
responses,  and  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God,  read  and  ex- 
ponnded,  are  almost  insurmountable.  There  is  something  ab- 
solntely  cavernous  in  the  millions  of  cubit  feet  of  air  to  be 
warmed  or  quieted  into  a  reasonable  state  of  repose  so  as  to 
prevent  drafts  fatal  to  the  health  of  feeble  persons. 

Upon  first  throwing  the  doors  open,  a  prodigious  draft  of  air 
flowing  outward  or  inward  as  the  case  may  be,  strongly  re- 
minded us  of  the  well-known  monsoon  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave.  In  the  northern  counties  it  is  most  sensibly 
felt,  and  at  York.  I  greatly  admired  the  costl/  device  of 
screens  of  plate  glass,  filling  up  nearly  all  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  around  the  choir,  not  already  occupied  by  the 
stalls.  Add  to  this  the  discomfort  of  rough  stone  floors,  the 
interference  of  a  forest  of  huge  columns  witli  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  voice  powerful  enough 
to  be  heard  by  three  or  four  thousand  worshippers  spread  over 
so  ample  an  area ;  and  no  wonder  that  for  three  centuries  and 
more,  the  proposition  has  been  given  up  as  hopeless,  to  what 
good  use  the  naves  of  the  cathedrals  could  be  devoted. 

Who  can  say  but  what  they  have  been  reserved  for  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  when  thousands  of  the  working  people  in  the 
metropolis  have  been  prohibited  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel  in 
a  modern  and  secular  hall,  only  that  they  may  be  congregated 
in  still  greater  numbers  in  the  venerable  and  consecrated  nave 
of  Westminster  Abbey  ?  And  who  knows  but  what  this  may 
lead  to  a  similar  use  of  the  nave  of  every  cathedral  in  every 
populous  town  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  grandeur  of  the  concep- 
tion of  these  cathedrals  must,  in  the  mind  of  God,  have  been 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  ages.  Tliey  have  battled  with 
the  elements  for  hundreds  of  years.  They  have  stood  calm 
and  unmoved  amid  tlie  still  more  fierce  and  fearful  storms  of 
human  passion.  Surely  it  must  be,  in  order  that  they  may 
benefit  and  bless  the  generations  they  outlive  I 
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R  E  r  R  O  D  U  C  T  I O  N  . 

How  then  are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  new  and  modem  Cathedrals,  to  meet  the  occasions 
of  the  widely  expanding  Episcopate  of  the  English  Succession 
in  her  Colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
reproduce  a  series  of  New  Gothic  Cathedrals  as  vast  and  mag- 
nificent as  the  Old  ?  Or,  even  if  it  were  possible,  is  it  at  all 
to  be  desired?  Neither!  You  might  as  well  attempt  to 
restore  the  Feudal  System  1  And,  except  in  some  such  climate 
as  England,  of  what  use  would  they  be  ?  With  the  mercury 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  how  could  they  be  warmed  ?  You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  assemble  a  congregation  under  the 
shadow  of  an  iceberg !  Who  could  stand,  even  for  an  hour, 
the  draft  from  the  vital  warmth,  of  the  cold  stone  floors  ?  How 
comfortless  and  unpractical  are  even  our  aisles  and  chancels, 
with  their  encaustic  tiles  instead  of  warm  carpets  I  Where 
labor  is  so  expensive,  the  mere  expense  of  keeping  these  tiles 
unsoiled  would  supply  new  carpets  every  five  years.  And 
with  our  modern  ideas  of  comfort,  derived  from  our  modem 
drawing-rooms,  how  much  more  neat,  and  highly  finished,  and 
comfortable  a  carpet  appears !  How  different  from  those  ages 
when  rushes  upon  stone  floors,  around  a  mere  chafing-dish  of 
lighted  charcoal,  were  all  the  comforts  to  be  found,  even  in 
kings'  palaces  !  In  tropical  countries,  the  many  and  gaudy 
windows  of  Aisle  and  Clerestory  are  equally  out  of  place.  In 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  I  think  it  was,  my  admiring 
attention  was  drawn  to  an  expensive  model,  in  alabaster,  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Calcutta,  which  has  been  the  favorite  life- 
work  of  its  present  simple-minded,  pious,  and  illustrious  Arch- 
bishop, aside  from  his  far  higher  and  nobler  social  and  evan- 
gelical aims.  And  it  was  with  profound  regret,  but  with  little 
surprise,  that  I  heard  a  devoted  and  distinguished  friend  of  his 
declare,  that  many  regarded  it  as  tlie  grand  mistake  of  his  life ; 
that,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  had  been  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne ;  and  that,  architecturally,  it  was  an  abso- 
lute failure,  being  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  tropical  climate. 

The  poverty  of  the  Colonial  Church  in  the  West-Indies  and 
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in  Canada  has  tempered  their  zeal  and  modified  their  taste. 
In  Toronto  they  have  built  in  the  Gothic  form,  but  quite 
within  the  dimensions  required  for  the  largest  class  of  parish 
churches.  That,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  true  idea.  A  parish 
church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  light  taper  columns,  side  gal- 
leries, and  an  apsidal  chancel,  capable  of  seating,  as  the  case 
may  require,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  persons^ 
and  so  constructed  that  nearly  every  individual  can  see  and 
hear  with  reasonable  facility,  mark  the  limits,  in  my  opinion, 
within  which  Gothic  cathedrals  can  ever  again  be  reproduced. 
In  a  spirited  and  able  article  upon  ''  the  Apostolic  Ministry 
in  the  Apostolic  Position,"  extending  through  the  last  two 
numbers  of  the  Church  Heview,  the  subject  of  cathedrals  is 
discussed  in  many  other  than  its  arcliitectural  bearings ;  most 
of  which  it  would  not  here  be  pertinent  to  notice  :  such  as  the 
subdivision  of  dioceses,  and  naming  them  after  towns  or  cities, 
rather  than  after  states  or  districts  of  country,  all  of  which  are 
so  seasonable  as  to  have  awakened  an  unusual  degree  of  in- 
terest, and  with  regard  to  which  most  probably  he  will  carry 
the  convictions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  country  along  with 
him ;  but  one  of  which  is  so  coincident  with  the  views  im- 
pressed upon  my  own  mind,  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  alluding 
to  it :  that  the  normal  conception  and  root  idea  of  a  bishop 
and  of  a  diocese  is  a  mother  church,  the  centre  and  bond  of 
union  and  strength  of  all  the  others — the  source  from  whence 
all  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  infiuences  are  to  fiow, 
and  the  focus  upon  which  all  the  rays  are  to  be  refiected  back 
again.  Without  it  all  is  casual  and  disjointed  ;  and  until  the 
problem  which  the  Episcopal  Church  is  working  out  in  this 
country  is  fortified  by  this  advantage,  the  growth  of  the  Church 
will  hardly  have  begun.  Into  a  mother  church,  from  the  vcrj- 
iirst,  all  things  naturally  grew.  And  although,  in  most  things, 
our  position  is  singularly  unlike  that  of  the  first  Christians, 
in  this  the  correspondence  is  almost  complete.  And  the  mis- 
takes of  some  of  the  great  Christian  bodies  around  us  in 
establishing  institutions  which  will  discharge  and  perpetuate 
all  tlie  functions  of  a  Christian  Church,  upon  the  voluntary 
principle,  to  the  rapidly  increasing  millions  of  our  population  ; 
and  the  wonderful  success  of  one  other  body  to  force  upon 
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them  worn-out  institutions  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  tem- 
per of  the  age  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  alike  admonish  us 
that  our  true  wisdom  is  to  multiply  small  dioceses,  and  to  make 
the  mother  church  of  each  the  centre  of  every  movement  for 
increasing  the  number  of  an  indigenous  clergy,  for  conduct- 
ing missionary  operations,  for  the  support  of  schools,  infirm- 
aries, orphan  asylums,  and  other  charities,  and  for  carrying  on 
the  whole  of  that  great  work  aside  from  what  belongs  to  each 
separate  parish,  and  common  to  the  Bishop,  Eiders,  and 
brethren  in  their  joint  and  corporate  capacity.  This  never 
occurred  to  the  writer  as  a  mere  theory,  but  has  been  forced 
upon  his  notice  entirely  in  a  practical  way. 

But  to  refer,  before  concluding,  to  the  leading  iSea  of  thia 
article,  the  sublime  genius  which  conceived,  and  the  patient 
art  which  constructed,  the  magnificent  mother  churches  of 
Northern  Europe,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  age  of  the 
Crusades.  Wore  the  heads  of  the  Guilds  and  the  Princes  of 
the  Church  more  than  mortal  that  they  should,  within  so  brief 
a  period,  have  so  far  transcended  all  the  architectural  concep- 
tions that  went  before  ?  Did  they  at  Antioch,  or  Damascus, 
or  Jerusalem,  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  Saracens,  great 
as  they  \7ere  in  science,  arts,  and  war  ?  Not  so  much  as  a  trace 
can  be  found  of  it.  Were  they  smitten  with  admiration  of 
the  then  solitary  example  of  a  great  dome  surmounting  a  some- 
what Grecian  fa9ado  in  the  St.  Sophia  of  Constantinople! 
(only  at  Florence  was  this  imitated,  and  long  after  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's.)  No !  The  Gothic  architecture  is 
the  natural  growth  and  culmination  of  the  Norman,  with  the 
conception  added  of  a  clerestory  for  height  and  light  from 
above.  The  lofty  genius  of  this  wonderful  race  might  have 
been,  and  undoubtedly  was,  wrought  up  to  a  certain  frenzy, 
and  stimulated  to  its  utmost  stretch  by  tlio  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  that  age ;  and  the  taste  of  the  great  men  who  be- 
longed to  it  had  been  improved  and  highly  cultivated  by 
extensive  travel  and  larger  intercourse  with  men.  But  the 
poetry,  the  genius,  the  patience,  the  munificence,  and  the  art, 
which  produced  these  wonderful  structures,  and  scattered  them 
broadcast  over  a  third  part  of  Northern  Europe,  for  the  in- 
tense admirationof  all  future  time,  were  emphatically  Teutonic 
and  Norman. 
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Great  Britain. — Parliament  met  on  Dec.  dd,  and  after  a  short  sesGton 
idjoumed,  meeting  again  on  Feb.  4,  in  which  session  the  unexpected 
dumge  of  ministry  occurred.  In  the  former  session  occurred  the  effort  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  provide  for  occasional  services,  such  as  had  been 
recently  arrested  at  Exeter  Hall  by  the  veto  of  Mr.  Edouart  The  bill  was 
amendatory  of  the  Religious  Worship  Bill,  and  declared  invalid  the  prohibi- 
tion of  occasional  services  by  Episcopal  clergy  in  places  not  generally  used 
for  worship,  when  made  by  an  incumbent  of  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict with  over  2000  persons,  unless  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop.  Two 
interesting  debates  ensued.  Lord  Shaftesbury  pressed  his  bill,  and  adxrocated 
it  in  a  noble  speech,  such  as  he  so  well  knows  how  to  deliver,  consenting, 
however,  to  postpone  the  bill  till  February.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  assertion  as  to  the  course  of  the 
Bishops,  and  to  his  domineering  tone.  The  Bishop  of  London,  true  to  him- 
sdf  and  to  the  Gospel,  made  a  telling  speech,  and  delivered  a  reply  to  his 
brother  Bishop,  composed  of  facts,  even  more  telling.  The  Primate,  in 
answer  to  a  deputation,  threw  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  meetings  so  un- 
wisely suppressed.  When  Parliament  met  in  February,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
reluctantly  withdrew  his  bill,  the  Primate  having,  it  is  stated,  by  the  un- 
animous assent  of  the  Bishops,  prepared  another  one  on  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial services,  which  differed  somewhat  from  the  former  one.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  such  Bishops  as  those  of  Oxford,  Exeter,  and  Salisbury,  assenting  to 
such  a  measure.  The  limit  was  increased  to  5000,  (an  effort  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  to  make  it  10,000  being  defeated  by  31  to  13,)  and  the  Earl  of 
Powis  introduced  two  amendments,  by  which  it  was  allowed  to  read  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  use  any  part  of  the  Liturgy,  whereas  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced by  the  Archbishop,  provided  only  for  preaching  the  former,  and 
aHowed  only  the  Litany,  Collects,  and  Lord's  Prayer  of  the  latter.  The 
main  difference  of  the  two  bills  is,  that  the  new  one  gives  the  initiation  to 
the  Bishop,  instead  of  giving  him  the  power  of  inhibition,  if  desired  by  the 
incumbent,  to  stop  the  services.  The  difference  of  the  bills  is  looked  on  as 
essential  or  unessential,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  taking  the  former,  the 
Bishop  of  London  the  latter  view,  which  we  also  are  disposed  to  take.  The 
Bin  passed  committee  in  the  Lords,  but  was  arrested  in  its  course  by  the 
unexpected  defeat  of  ministers,  followed  by  their  resignation. 

This  occurred  on  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  introduced  on  occasion 
of  the  recent  attempt  to  assassinate  the  French  Emperor.  Though  at  first 
a  krge  majority  gave  it  the  preliminary  shove,  on  the  19th  an  amendment 
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of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  expressing  regret  that  Government  had  not  replied  to 
the  dispatch  of  Count  Walewsky,  was  carried  by  19  majority,  by  a  oom- 
bination  of  Tories  and  Radicals,  and,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  for  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  the  Palmerston  administration  really  possesses  far  more  of  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  than  its  successor  would,  was  followed  by  the  re- 
signation of  ministers.  The  same  combination  caused  this  defeat  as  thst 
on  the  China  question,  which  ministers  so  wisely  seized  on  as  the  occasion  of 
a  dissolution,  and  an  appeal  to  the  country,  but  in  this  case  the  House  is 
new,  and  their  side  is  unpopular.  The  Earl  of  Derby  now  takes  office  widi 
a  pure  Tory  cabinet,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Peelite  section  having  been  v^ 
plied  to  and  declined.  The  ministry  will  probably  proceed  with  the  meir 
sure  in  which  their  predecessors  were  defeated.  This  change  is,  of  course, 
of  great  importance  ecclesiastically,  but  we  think  the  absence  of  the  Peelites, 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  position,  as  well  as  the  gain  the  late  government 
got  by  its  course  in  Church  matters,  will  make  the  new  ministry  pursue  a 
moderate  course,  and  nominate  moderate  men,  though  not  such  as  Lord 
Palmerston^s  government  has  blessed  the  country  with.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever,  109k  for  a  long  Tory  rule. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  notice  the  retirement  of  Lord  Harrowbj 
from  the  late  Cabinet,  and  the  introduction  in  his  place  of  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  whose  private  character  ought  to  have  excluded  him  firom  office. 
Business  generally  was,  of  course,  arrested  by  the  change  of  ministers,  up  to 
which  event  we  may  mention  the  introduction  of  Sir  L  Trelawny's  Church 
Kates  Abolition  Bill,  and  its  passing  second  reading  by  213  to  160,  the  pas- 
sage of  Sir  L  Pakington*s  motion  for  an  address  for  a  commission  on  the 
subject  of  popular  education,  by  110  to  49,  and  the  renewal  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Ebury  of  his  movement,  made  in  the  other  House  as  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy. 

Convocation  met  on  Feb.  10,  and  adjourned  two  days  after.  The  Bishops 
expressed  themselves  strongly  against  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy ;  a  side-wind 
was  tried  from  those  of  the  Province  of  York,  who  desired  the  active  powers 
of  Convocation,  then  denied  them  by  the  firmness  of  the  Archbishop,  but^ 
of  course,  they  took  nothing  by  their  motion.  A  gravamen  in  the  Lower 
House  showed  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  upper  one's  exclusive  care  of  the 
Special  Services  Bill,  failing  by  but  one  majority,  and  the  Divorce  Bill  fidled 
to  get  denounced,  which  was  attempted,  the  same  fate  befalling  an  expres- 
sion of  feeling  for  '*  the  pure  Reformed  Church  on  the  Continent  and  through 
the  world." 

The  Denison  case  was  argued  on  Dec.  4  and  12,  and  finally  decided  on 
Feb.  6  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below,  the  point  being  merely  the  technical  one  of  time,  and  in  no 
ways  touching  the  main  question  of  doctrine.  Thus  the  Archdeacon  escapes 
on  this  technical  point ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  next  time  the  prosecution  will 
be  sharper  on  such  points,  as  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  mistake  here. 
The  court,  though  pronouncing  for  Dr.  Denison,  did  not  give  him  OMte,  a 
noteworthy  point 
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We  are  pleased  to  notice  in  this  connection  a  document  issued  by  the 
Primus,  (Bishop  Terrot,)  and  Bishops  Trower  and  Ewing  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  which  has  so  firequently  lorded  it  with  a  high  hand,  and 
bid  claim  to  pretensions  to  which  its  feeble  power  gave  a  somewhat  ridi- 
culous aspect,  and  of  which  its  weakness  was  in  part  the  fruit  We  arc 
1^  to  see  that  these  three  Bishops  come  out  in  a  moderate  manner,  and 
take  strong  ground  against  the  ultra  views  on  the  Eucharist,  for  which  their 
document  is  honored  with  the  attack  of  the  organ  of  the  ultraists  as  '*  dis- 
tinctly heretical.*'  Where  are  "  Catholic''  and  **  Anglican*'  doctrines  and 
semi-transubstantiation  to  find  support,  if  not  among  Scottish  Episcopalians? 
The  decided  indications  are  that  these  Bishops  will  be  sustained  by  their 
dergy.  Bishops  Wordsworth  and  Eden  postponed  their  declaration. 
Bishops  Forbes  and  Suther  have  not  yet  indicated  their  course. 

The  JSegium  banum  of  £1200  biennially  having  been  withdrawn  by  govem- 
ment,  has  been  replaced  by  subscriptions  to  a  capital  fund  to  the  amount 
of  £14  or  £16,000  for  the  object,  besides  £1000  for  bishops'  residences. 

An  article  in  the  Quarterly  Betiew  having  contained  serious  charges 
igainst  Cuddesden  College,  and  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Golightly,  having  brought 
them  forward  in  a  letter,  the  Bishop  of  Oiford  addressed  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Pott,  who  denied  the  charges,  and  suggested  a  commission  of  the  three 
Archdeacons,  (of  Oxford,  Berks,  and  Bucks,)  who,  being  appointed,  reported 
generally  in  favor  of  the  College,  though  condemning  some  of  its  practices 
as  tendmg  to  evil 

In  St  Matthias'  Church,  Stoke  Ncwington,  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  judgment  of  the  Consistorial  Court  in  the  Knightsbridge 
case,  and  not  appealed  from  by  cither  party,  recently  forbade  the  lighted 
candles  used  in  that  church  on  the  communion  table  during  the  celebration. 
The  incumbent  obeyed  after  some  exhibition  of  reluctance,  and  no  one  com- 
muned, it  is  said,  because  the  few  present  were  startled  by  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  candles. 

The  new  Tractarian  organ,  the  Union ,  is  going  on  in  a  course  of  ultra- 
ism,  hardly  to  be  called  merely  semi-Foperj,  characterized  by  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  those  who  are  more  honest  to  their  obligations  than  it  The 
recent  publication  of  some  of  its  prominent  supporters  has  made  a  sensation, 
tnd  even  Mr.  Keble  publishes  his  withdrawal  from  its  support,  it  having 
not  kept  the  condition  of  his  support,  ^4f  it  is  dutiful  to  the  English 
Church." 

Several  minor  difficulties  have  spnmg  up,  one  in  which  a  clergyman  bap- 
tized a  Turk,  one  as  to  the  curate  of  Dr.  McNick,  in  which  he  was  fully 
sustained,  which  was  afterwards  enthusiastically  cheered,  and  the  crowd 
took  the  horses  from  his  car,  and  one  between  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
and  Dr.  Molesworth,  as  to  the  right  of  an  incumbent  to  officiate  at  the  con- 
secration of  a  church  in  his  parish  without  the  Bishop's  consent. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  to  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  is  more  than  a  mere  royal  marriage,  for  it  may  re- 
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suit  in  ecclesiastical  blessings  to  the  latter  country,  and  a  closer  unkm  c 
these  tvro  great  Protestant  powers. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  opened  on  January  8  for  special  services  for  tb 
working  classes,  thus  following  Exeter  Hall  in  the  good  work.  A  portioi 
shut  out  by  the  crowd  went  to  St  Margaret^s,  just  by  the  Abbey,  and 
vice  was  held  there,  and,  we  believe,  continued  every  evening  of  the 
vices.  Other  special  services  have  been  held  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
a  list  has  been  given  of  twenty-eight  parishes,  places,  and  towns,  in  whid 
they  have  been  held,  or  are  projected.  At  Exeter  Hall  the  services  h} 
Dissenters  continue. 

The  Jubilee  Year  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christiani^ 
among  the  Jews  began  in  February,  when  a  meeting  was  held.  A  spodal 
jubilee  fund  is  to  be  asked  for. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  a  sort  of  twist  worthy  of  the 
movement,  have  resolved  to  open  it  on  Sunday.  A  deputation  against  H 
waited  on  Sir  G.  Grey,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  law  will  allow  such  a 
proceeding.  TVe  hope  and  believe  it  will  be  tested.  It  is  pleasing  to  see 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Archdeacon  Sinclair  prominent  in  the  moTe- 
ment  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day. 

A  public  discussion  of  the  Sunday  question  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on 
two  successive  evenings  by  Mr.  Maguire,  Incumbent  of  Clerkenwdl,  and 
&Ir.  Baxter  Langley.  Probably  each  departed  more  set  in  their  opinions, 
and  perhaps  the  people  too.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  unwise,  we  think,  fior 
the  truth  on  this  subject  thus  to  descend  from  its  vantage-ground. 

The  first  college  connected  with  the  new  missionary  movement  in  Lon- 
don, the  Guardian  informs  us^  is  to  be  established  in  Soho,  for  that  and  the 
neighboring  parishes,  for  the  working  classes,  with  a  free  library  and  read- 
ing-room, lecture-room,  chapel,  etc. 

Pr.  Rogers,  author  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faithy  has  become  Principal  of 
the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Vaughan. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  intimated  to  Mrs.  Dick  his  intention  to  continue  to 
her  Dr.  Dick's  pension  of  £50  per  annum  from  the  Literary  Fund. 

Dr.  Bayford,  one  of  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Ditcher,  has  been  appointed  Re- 
gistrar of  the  new  Probate  and  Matrimonial  Courts. 

A  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Gorham  has  appeared :  ^*  Gleanings  of  a  Feir 
Scattered  Ears,  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  of 
the  times  immediately  succeeding,  A.D.  1588  to  A.D.  1688.*' 

The  deaths  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Monro,  (Rector  of  Aston  Sandford, 
Scott's  parish ;)  Henry  Wetherik,  formerly  Archdeacon  of  Hereford ;  Richard 
Venables,  Archdeacon  of  Caermarthen ;  Richard  Parkinson,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  St«  Bees;  and  John  Bull,  D.D.,  of  Oxford,  are  announced. 

Colonial,  Eto.— The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  died  on  January  2,  after  a  long 
life  of  usefulness,  venerated,  and  full  of  years  and  honors ;  the  benefactor 
of  India  and  the  world,  he  has  descended  late  into  the  tomb.     He  was  con- 
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seented  in  1832,  and  became  Metropolitan  of  India  in  1847.  His  name  is 
praseired  in  his  old  and  immcnso  parish  of  Islington  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name 

Sir  Henry  Hayelock  has  died,  too,  in  the  acme  of  his  recent  fami%  and 
before  the  story  of  his  honors  reached  him.  One  of  the  lessons,  often 
before  taught,  but  which  the  world  does  not  like  to  learn,  is  the  union  of 
the  deroat  believer  with  the  able  general  and  gallant  soldier.  So  loses 
India  two  of  her  best  benefactors  and  brightest  ornaments. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  held  a  meeting  at  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  presided  and  the  Bishop  of  London  spoke.  A  state- 
ment of  the  Society ^s  committee  takes  strong  and  forcible  ground  against 
the  project  of  new  Bishops  for  India,  called  for  by  the  Propagation  Society, 
in  favor  of  which  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  is  sought  to  be  en- 
listed. The  experience  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  wortli  a  great 
deal  in  its  practical  weight,  and  mny  be  opposed  with  ftill  satisfaction  to 
noere  theories  of  bishop-makers.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  its  benevolence 
is  well  fed :  the  donation  of  £1000  to  the  Special  Indian  Fund,  the  third 
c^  that  sum  from  other  donors,  is  announced  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
meeting,  and  some  time  after,  one  of  £oOOO  was  stated  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  had  a  meeting  in  promotion  of  a  new  proposal  to  sen<l 
within  two  years  twenty  new  missionaries  to  India. 

In  regard  to  Christian  education  for  India,  the  Bishop  of  Cashel  has  well 
turned  the  cry  to  Ireland,  and  urges  the  same  regard  for  the  trutli  there. 

Dr.  Rigaud  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Antigua,  at  the  private  Chapel  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  on  February  2.    The  Primate  officiated. 

Dr.  Livingston  has  nearly  concluded  his  course  of  honors,  well  given, 
lie  was  entertained  at  a  farewell  banquet,  previous  to  his  departure  as 
British  Consul  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  South-Africa ;  Sir  Boderick 
Murchison,  President  of  the  Geographical  Society,  presided.  1'he  Into  (io- 
vemment  had  determined  to  ask  for  a  grant  of  £5000  for  his  exploration 
of  the  Zambesi  River. 

The  opinions  of  Archbishop  AVhately,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwirh, 
Hinds,  have  been  publishcc),  supporting  Bishop  Colenso,  of  Natal,  in  his 
opinion  that  a  naUve  convert  with  more  wives  than  one  was  uot  ohli;irod  to 
put  them  away.  The  Archbishop  thinks  a  different  course  would  \ni  "  de- 
cidedly immoral.'* 

The  Bishop  of  Tasmania  and  his  evangelical  clergy  have  been  reconciled ; 
the  good  offices  of  the  Bishops  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  were  exerted  in 
the  case. 

Mgr.  Diaz,  a  Spanish  Bishop,  has  been  murdere<l  in  China.  Continue^l 
persecution  afflicts  the  Christians  in  Madagascar.  An  appalling  outrage  by 
some  Mohanmiedans  at  JafiEa  was  perpetratd  on  Mr.  Dixon,  an  American 
colonist,  whose  son-in-law  was  killed,  and  the  treatment  of  the  females  of 
▼hose  fiunilies  is  akin  to  the  horrors  of  British  India.  Redress  is  said  t/i 
be  promised  by  the  GovemmenL 
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The  Contment— The  deaths  of  Redschid  Pacha  and  Marshal  Radetdcy 
may  be  mentioned  here.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  first  living  Generals, 
and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  short  war  which,  after  the  reyolution  of 
1 848,  Sardinia  unsuccessfully  waged  against  Austria.  The  death  of  the  libenl 
Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  is  a  loss  to  progress  in  the  world,  as  men  calculate, 
for  he  was  the  head  of  the  progress  party  in  that  country.  He  was 
**  European  in  his  opinions,  habits,  and  tastes,"  kept  no  harem,  and  had  only 
one  wife. 

The  Priest  party  have  been  defeated  in  Sardinia,  as  previously  in  Bel- 
gium. In  botii  countries  they  have  been  defeated  in  the  Chambers ;  in  the 
former  by  more  than  two  to  ten,  in  the  latter  by  nearly  that  proportion. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  dissent  of  four  priests,  at  Pavia,  fixnn  the  new 
Papal  dogma,  and  their  being  suspended.  The  greater  part  of  the  dergy 
and  the  people,  however,  is  said  to  agree  with  them.  The  Bishop  tried  to 
temporize,  and  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  four  for  a  discussion,  but  finaDy 
obtained  a  mandate  from  Rome,  authorizing  the  greater  exoommunicatioo. 
The  people  tried  to  pull  the  bull  down,  and,  it  is  said,  the  superior  authori- 
ties disapproved  of  the  Bishop's  proceedings,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
priests  will  retain  their  livings. 

A  man  named  Martin  has  been  condemned  by  a  Paris  court  for  a  book 
called  True  and  False  Catholica^  in  which  he  afSrms,  among  other  stuf^  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  exterminate  heresy,  and  that  of  Rome  to  interfere 
in  the  politics  of  foreign  kingdoms. 

A  meeting  of  pastors  representing  the  Churches  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  was  hold  in  July  last,  attended 
by  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  ministers  and  others,  and  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  joint  action  and  religious  fi'eedom. 
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ORDIXATIONS. 


ChristUn,  WoL, 
Oomell,  T.  F., 
Henderson,  John  N., 
Lingdor,  Wni.  C.t 
BiiijniAn«  B.  €r«« 
8eott.Urifth, 
WfiMlwmi,  John  N., 
T^lor,  Cko.  B., 

TafOnpSODf  J«f 

Tt'^i  TerriSy 
WSDeSfEd.  R^ 
Wlnsknr^  J^ 
WnUng,  M .  E., 
Wlngfldd,  J.  H.  D., 
Whiting,  Nathan  F., 


JTOflM. 

Chtse,  Rer.  K.  B., 
Carrer,  Rer.  T.  Q., 
Banvell,  Rer.  IL, 
Borrows*  Rer.  J. !«.« 
Dean,  Rev.  O.  W., 
Dennlston,  Rer.  Ed., 

By,  R«v- 1 

Ewer,  Rer.  F.  C, 
Peck,  Rer.  W.L., 
FhiUIpe,  Rer.  H.  L., 
Points,  Rer.  J.  T., 
flmith.  Rev.  F.  W., 
Stryker.Rev.  A.P., 


BUhop. 

WhittiDgham, 
H.  Potter, 
Doane, 
Whittingfaam, 


it 


A.  Potter, 

Doane, 

Kip, 

H.  Potter, 

H.  Potter, 

Delancey, 


«i 


H.  Potter, 
Freeman, 
II.  Potter, 


Bi»hop, 
Doane, 
'Waiiams, 
McCoatary, 
n.  Potter, 
U.  Potter, 
Cobbs, 
A.  Potter, 
Kip, 

H.  Potter, 
Davis, 
Johns, 
IL  Potter, 
WhitUngham, 


DEACONS. 

Time. 
Feb.  23,1363, 
Dec.  — ,  1S57, 
Feb.  88, 1S5S, 


II    it 


(t    (1 


M 


Place. 
Grace  Chorcb,  Baltimore,  Bid. 
St  Luke*8,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
St.  Mary*8,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  MJ. 


it 


t( 


Jan.   9,1S3$, 

Feb.  28,    " 

Dec.  27, 1857, 

Dec.  — ,  1867, 

Dec.  — ,  1857, 

Oct.  — ,  1857, 
(I 


Mediator,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Mary*8,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Grace  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
St.  Lnke*s,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
St.  Luke's,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  W.  N.  T. 


t( 


ti 


t( 


Dec  — ,  1867,    St.  Lnke*s,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Jan.  17, 1868,    LitUe  Rock,  Arkansas. 
llarchS,    "      St.  Mark's,  Williamsburgh,  N.  V 


PRIESTS. 

TirM. 

Dec.  20, 1857, 
Feb.M,l«S, 
Dec.  8,1857, 

u  u 

Feb.  24, 1S5S, 
Jan.2S,lS53, 
Feb.  7,1^^, 
Feb.  17, 1858, 
Feb.  22,1858, 
Dec.  2,1867, 
M*ch  8,1853, 
Dec.  — ,  1857, 
Feb. 28, 1858, 


naee, 
St.  Mary*8,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
St  Michaers,  Naugatuck,  Ct. 
St.  Stephen's,  Hamburg,  Blich. 
St  Luke's,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Trinity  Church,  New- York,  N.  Y. 
St  John's  Church,  Montgomery,  \h\- 
Christ  Church,  New-Brighton,  Pa. 
Grace  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 
Holy  Evangelists,  New- York,  N.  Y. 
Grace  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Chapel  of  Seminary,  Va. 
St  Luke's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  MJ. 


Nanu. 
6t  Mary's, 
Kedeemer, 
Grace, 


CONSECRATIONS. 


BUhop. 
Ilopkins, 
A.  Potter, 
Kemper, 


TYms.  Place. 

Dec.  26, 1867,  Northfield,  Tt 

Feb.   1,1^58,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Feb.  14,    "  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


I>EPOSmONS. 

The  Rer.  Daniel  Fallgon  Ilurcnixsox,  of  the  Diocese  of  Iowa,  was  difiplaced 
from  the  ministry  on  January  6,  1858,  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  W.  Lee,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Seaman,  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  was  displaced 
fnta  the  ministry  January  12,  1858,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D. 
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The  Rov.  David  C.  Matbin,  of  tho  Dioceae  of  Kentucky,  was  displaced  fh>in  the 
iniiilstry  January  4,  1858,  by  the  Right  Rov.  Benjamin  B.  Smith,  D.D. 

Tho  Rev.  Frederick  William  Thomas,  late  a  Deacon  of  the  Diocese  of  North- 
Carolina,  was  lately  deposed  from  tho  ministry  by^Bishop  Atkmson. 

DEATHS. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Steel,  died  at  his  residence  in  Harrison  CJo.,  Texas,  on  tho  17th 
of  October,  1857. 

He  had  fought  a  good  fight ;  he  had  kept  tlie  faith ;  ho  had  mado  full  proof  of  " 
the  ministiy  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  GJospel  of  the 
grace  of  God;  and  ho  was  ready  waiting  to  leave  the  earthly  houjso  of  this  taber- 
nacle, that  ho  might  bo  clothed  upon  with  that  house  which  is  from  heaven.    He 
rests  from  his  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  tho  town  of  Carlisle,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  tho  2'llh  of  February,  1781.  He  was  inducted  into  the  ministry 
f)f  the  Methodist  Church  in  tho  year  1802,  at  tho  age  of  twenty-one.  lie  continued 
iu  tho  Methodist  Church  for  sixteen  years,  a  zealous  and  fiuthful  minister  of  the 
Xew  Testament.  From  this  period  he  became  ecclesiastically  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  continued  to  minister  at  her  altar  through  the  remainder  of 
his  Ufo.  From  Pennsylvania  ho  emigrated  to  Virginia,  where  he  married  and  lived 
lor  twenty-four  years.  From  Virginia  ho  moved  to  Tennessee,  and  thence  nv 
Texas,  reaching  this  latter  State  in  the  year  1839,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
tliis  portion  of  the  State,  which  at  that  time  was  still  the  home  of  the  red  man,  but^ 

which  now  forms  one  of  tho  most  populous  and  prosperous  counties  in  tho  State 

occupying  the  front  rank  in  intelligence,  wealth,  religion,  and  education.     Directed 
by  Providence  into  this  then  comparatively  wilderness  country,  and  being  here  ia 
the  formative  state  of  society,  his  influence  as  an  eflQcient  minister  of  the  Gospel 
greatly  contributed  to  tho  establishment  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  the  ex- 
tension of  tlio  spiritual  reign  of  Christ.    What  numbers  in  this  last  field  of  hii 
labors  can  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  they  will  prove  his  "joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  presence  d 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming." 

Rev.  Hannibal  Pratt,  missionary  at  Lagrange,  Columbus,  etc.,  in  Texaa^  die.! 
at  Columbus  on  tho  11th  of  December,  1857,  aged  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  bom  in  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  where  he  spent  tho  first  seventeen  years 
of  his  life.    In  November,  1844,  ho  came  to  Matagorda,  where  his  uncle,  Caleb  S. 
I  ves,  then  had  a  school  and  a  church.    Ho  continued  with  him,  as  scholar  and  as 
assistant,  till  1848,  in  September  of  which  year  ho  entered  tho  Freslimon  class  of 
Trinity  College.    His  standmg  tliere,  both  as  a  student  and  as  a  man,  was  higiu 
At  tho  beginnuag  of  his  senior  year,  1851,  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  lay 
down  his  books,  and  return  to  Texas.    He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Fire- 
man, in  1854,  at  St.  Paul's  College,  of  which  ho  was  one  year  Rector,  and  Pritsi 
in  the  following  year.     This  writer  knew  him  in  a  friendship  which,  beginning  i:i 
college,  continued  to  grow  for  nine  years.    Ho  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  an- 
more  likely  to  do  a  kind  and  noble  action  in  circumstances  where  the  world  Ciin 
never  hear  it.    His  heart  and  purse  were  both  open,  too  open  for  his  own  interest. 
His  disease  was  hastened  by  over-work  and  care.     He  insisted  that  his  mother  and 
sisters  should  be  with  him  if  tliey  desired  it,  nobly  sacrificing  his  own  advance- 
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ment  to  their  comfort  Ho  told  his  IKond,  on  his  death-bod,  he  had  no  care  left  but 
for  them :  "  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to  rest  in  the  Gospel  which  he  preached, 
and  it  did  not  &il  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need."  Verily,  his  days  shall  bo  long  in 
tbe  land  which  his  Lord  hath  given  him  I  and  if  God  buries  His  workmen,  He 
thus  carries  on  their  woik. 

Rev.  W.  H.  "WooDWJUU),  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  St.  Louis,  died  at  his  residence 
March,  1858. 

Missouri  :  St.  Louis,  March  6,  1 858. — A  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  city, 
railed  by  the  Rt  Rev.  0.  S.  Hawk^t,  D.D.,  was  held  at  his  residence  on  the  morning 
f*r  the  Gth  of  March,  to  take  action  upon  the  occasion  of  the  deatli  of  our  brother, 
t!ie  Rev.  W.  R  Woodward,  Rector  of  Grace  Clmrcli. 

Present,  Rev.  Messrs.  E.  F.  Berkeley,  K.  K  Terry,  C.  H.  TVilliamson,  Stephen 
C.  MasBocfa,  D.D.,  W.  R.  Johnson,  and  M.  Schuyler,  D.D. 

On  motion,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Schuyler  was  chosen  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schuyler,  C.  H.  "WiUiamsOD,  and  E.  F.  Berkeley,  were 
:ippointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  resolutions  suited  to  the  occasion.  ' 

Whereupon  the  Committee  retired,  and  upon  consultation  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adoi)ted : 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  lias  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  providence,  to  take  out 
of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  deceased  brother,  the  Rev.  "W.  IT.  Woodward ; 
therefore, 

'*Reaolffedy  That  wo  bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  chasteniug  hand,  and  re 
cognize  in  this  afflictive  dispensation  His  warning  voice  speaking  with  solemn 
emphasis  to  us,  '  Be  yo  also  ready.* 

"  ReacHved,  Tliat  we  have  lost  in  him  a  brother,  amiable  and  sincere,  accom- 
plished as  a  scholar,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  preacher. 

•*  RtKh-ed,  That  we  offer  our  sincere  condolence  to  tlio  bereaved  widow'and 
her  fiitherless  children,  witli  the  assurance  of  our  earnest  prayers  that  God  who 
(omforteth  them  that  are  cast  down,  may  sustain  them  with  His  grace. 

•*  Resolved^  That  wo  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body,  and  wear  tlie  usual  badge 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

"Besolvedj  That  a  copy  of  those  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  tho  widow  of  our 
reverend  brother,  and  sent  fcr  publication  to  tho  Church  papers. 

"M.  Scuui'LER,  Sccrctarj." 

Rev.  TnOMAS  W.  Winchester,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Great  Valley,  and 
St.  Ptter's  Church,  Phoenixvillc,  Piu,  died  at  his  residence  in  Plioenixville,  on 
tlu*  Cth  of  February,  185S. 

The  Rev.  Jdsuua  M.  K(k:ki:s  died  at  Kaston,  Pa,  March,  1858,  in  thoscvcnty- 
rixih  year  of  his  age.  ^[^.  Roj^'crs  was  for  many  years  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Constableville,  Lewis  Co ,  W.  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  much  esteemed.  Towards  the 
close  of  life  he  was  a  great  sufferer,  and  prevented  from  engaging  in  tho  active 
duties  of  the  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Haruy  Croswell,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  New-Haven, 
departed  this  life  on  March  13,  at  the  ripe  ago  of  seventy-nine  years,  eight  months, 
and  twenty-seven  days.  Dr.  Croswell  was  bom  at  West-Hartford,  Ct.  He 
received  his  early  education  under  the  care  of  tho  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins  as 
his  pastor,  and  of  Dr.  Koah  Webster  as  his  schoolmaster.    In  1802  he  became 
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editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  called  The  Bcikince.    Dr. 
Croswcll  afterward  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  was  also  connected  with  a 
political  newspaper.    He  became  dissatisfied  with  the  pursuit,  and  in  1812  con- 
formed to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  thedogj. 
He  was  baptized  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  N.  T.,  July  19,  1812,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  received  the  rite  of  confirmation.    He  was  admitted  to  Deacons* 
orders  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  May  8,  1814,  in  St  John's  Church,  Now- 
York  City,  and  on  the  followuig  Sunday  commenced  ministerial  labors  in  Christ 
Church,  Hudson,  N.  Y.    On  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  he  commenced  his  services 
in  New-Haven,  in  an  old  wooden  building  standing  in  Church  street,  and  was  in- 
stituted into  the  Rectorship  of  the  parish  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Trinity 
Church,  February  22,  1816.     He  was  admitted  to  Priests'  orders  in  Christ  Church, 
^liddletown,  June  6,  1816,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold.    The  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  College,  in  1817,  and  of  D.D.  by 
Trinity  College,  in  1831.    At  the  close  of  tlio  forty-first  year  of  his  ministry  in 
Xew-Haven,  January  1, 1856,  he  had  officiated  personally  at  2553  baptisms^  at  837 
marriages,  and  at  1842  burials. 

Wo  take  the  following  account  of  Dr.  Croswell's  funeral  fix>m  one  of  our  Churdi 
papers: 

"  The  funeral  of  Dr.  Croswcll  took  place  at  Trinity  Church,  New-Haven,  the 
scene  of  his  long  and  faithful  labors  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  on  Tuesday  last     The 
church  was  shrouded  in  mourning ;  the  chancel  window  immediately  above  the 
altar  was  covered  with  black.    Blnck  cloth  was  also  suspended  finom  the  capitals 
of  the  tall  pillars  to  the  floor.    The  galleries  were  similarly  covered,  as  was  the 
chancel  and  its  furniture,  and  there  were  two  series  of  black  f^toons  carried 
around  the  walls.    There  was  an  immense  crowd  of  persons,  the  interior  of  the 
church  itself  being  filled  in  every  part    The  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  at- 
tended by  Bishop  Southgate,  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  and  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Eaton,  of  Boston,  Beardsley,  Littlejohn,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Benedict,  Brews- 
ter, Huntington,  and  Kellogg,  of  New-Haven,  all  vested  in  surplices,  met  the  corpse 
at  the  porch :  it  was  borne  on  a  bier  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Mead  of  Norwalk,  Todd  of 
Stamford,  Coit  of  Bridgeport,  Hallam  of  New-London,  Goodwin  of  Middletown, 
Clark  of  Waterbury,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Bennett  of  Guilford,  and  Vibbert  of  Fair^ 
haven.    The  body  was  followed  by  the  feunily  and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  up- 
ward of  thirty  of  the  clergy,  and  several  of  the  vestries  of  the  parishes  in  New- 
Haven.    The  sentences  of  the  Burial  Office  were  read  as  the  moumf\il  procession 
advanced  up  the  nave  to  the  chancel,  where  the  body  was  placed,  and  the  Service 
immediately  proceeded  \vith.  Dr.  Littlejohn  reading  the  Lesson  appointed,  and  the 
13th  Selection  of  Psalms  being  sung  by  the  choir.    The  Assistant  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut then  delivered  a  very  appropriate  funeral  sermon  fh>m  2d  Tun.  4 :  7, 
*'  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  1  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fidtb," 
and  which  appeared  to  produce  a  very  deep  impression  upon  the  elready  much 
affected  congregation.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  prayers  were  said  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Beardsley ;  and  the  congregation  then  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  passing  around  the  coffin,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  the  much  lamented  deoeased. 
The  body  was  dressed  in  the  clerical  robes,  and  there  was  a  garland  of  camelias  with 
evergreens  upon  it    The  countenance  of  the  deceased  is  represented  as  retaining  a 
perfectly  natural  expression  of  repose,  though  somewhat  thinner  than  when  the 
deceased  was  last  seen  in  his  public  ministrations.    This  melancholy  procedure  of 
taking  a  last  look  at  the  remains  of  the  venerated  divine  whose  buzial  it  was,  had 
at  length  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.    The  proces- 
sion again  formed  and  proceeded  to  the  old  cemetery,  where  the  Burial  Service  for 
the  grave  was  performed  by  the  Assistant  Bishop,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Benedict 
and  Brewster;  the  anthem  in  the  same,  "  I  hoard  a  voice  firom  heaven,"  being  sung 
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bftedoirof  TrinitjrChnich.  The  ibOowing  Is,  we  beHeye,  a  oomct  list  of  all 
toe  den^  tweont  at  the  ftmeral,  forty-eight  in  number :  Bight  Bey.  Bishop  Wil- 
huDBf  £jB^  Ber.  Bishop  Southgate  of  Boston,  Bev.  Dr.  Eaton  of  Boston,  Bev.  Dr. 
Tan  Kkeck  of  New-ToriE,  Bev.  Dr.  Morgan  of  New- York,  Bev.  Dr.  Pitkin  of  AI- 
hsDj,  Bev.  Dr&  Bichardson,  littlejohn,  Beardsley,  Mead,  Clark,  Hallam,  Todd, 
Goodwin,  Ber.  Messrs.  Pmres,  Caider,  Fisher,  Garfield,  Scott,  Shears,  Townsend, 
Tlagg  of  New-Yortc,  Tattle,  Zell,  Dewey,  Deebon,  Jacocks,  Shepherd,  Yibbert, 
Bennetti  Goit^  Bryant,  Hitdux)dc,  Everest,  Davics,  Olmsted,  Harriman,  Prescott, 
Putnam,  CoveU,  Fitch,  Pynchon,  Holly,  Morton,  HuDtington,  Kellogg,  Benedict, 
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Hew-Tork. — ^It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  know  that  an  unusual 
rdigious  interest  has  been  manifest  during  the  winter  in  nearly  all  the  churches  in 
the  dtj-  and  neighborhood  of  New- York.  The  services  of  Lent  have  been  largely 
attended,  and  the  classes  for  comfirmation  have  numbered  many  more  persons  than 
^merij;  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  great  body  of  our  clergy  are  most  labo- 
riously and  devotedly  engaged  m  the  work  of  their  calling,  and  that  God  is  blessing 
tbair  labors  to  an  unusual  extent  The  Provisional  Bishop  Sets  a  noble  example  to 
all  his  dergy  in  his  simple  style  of  living,  and  in  his  abounding  labors  for  the  cause 
of  Cbiisfc  and  His  Ghurch. 

An  important  movement  has  lately  been  made  to  establish  a  new  congregation 
ia  the  npper  part  of  the  city,  and  wo  are  happy  to  say  that  every  thing  promises 
well  lor  the  complete  success  of  the  enterprise.  St  George^s,  St  Mark's,  and  the 
Qrarch  of  the  Incarnation  are  each  engaged  in  establishing  chapels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  poor  and  neglected  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Halls  have  been 
noted,  and  regular  services  and  Sunday-schools  are  in  full  operation.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  lots  will  be  secured,  and  buildings  erected. 

There  is  evidently  much  more  of  an  aggressive  spirit  prevailing  among  Church- 
men in  the  city  than  formerly.  Men  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  some- 
thing more  to  do  than  merely  provide  for  themselves.  It  is  true  the  Episcopal 
Chordi  has  grown  very  much  in  the  city  within  the  last  few  years,  but  in  no  de- 
gree proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population. 

There  is  a  vast  field  open  to  us  in  the  city,  aud  we  need  nothing  but  the  con- 
straining love  of  Christ  to  fill  this  field  with  faithfUl  laborers  and  flourishing 
dmrchesL 

In  oar  last  number  we  gave  some  statistics  showing  what  Trinity  Church  and 
her  chapels  are  doing  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  Those 
statistics  exhibited  a  most  encouraging  progress  in  the  right  direction.  During  the 
last  year  far  more  was  done  than  in  any  preceding  year.  But  much  more  remams 
undone  than  has  been  accomplished.  The  vestry  of  Trinity  do  not  as  yet  seem 
to  realize  their  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  enormous  fund  committed  to  them 
in  trust — they  use  this  fund  as  though  it  belonged  to  them,  and  not  to  all  the 
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Episcopal  churches  in  the  city.  For  instance,  the  expenses  of  erecUog  Trinity 
Church  and  her  three  chapels  have  all  come  from  this  Trust  Fund.  Then,  again, 
the  support  of  her  nine  or  ten  clergymen  is  borne  by  this  Fund,  and  not  by  tho 
people.  In  estimating,  therefore,  what  tho  congregations  of  Trinity  and  licr 
chapels  have  done  it,  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  usual  ex- 
penses of  sustaining  the  ministrations  of  the  church  arc  met  by  appropriations  from 
a  fund  which  is  committed  by  all  the  Episcopalians  of  the  city  to  the  Teatry  of 
Trinity  in  trust 

St.  George's  Church,  New-York.— -We  present  the  following  statistic?, 

showing  what  this  congrtgation  is  doing : 

Parochial  Services  by  the  Rector. — Families  belonging  to  the  congregation,  about 
500;  persons,  about  2500.  Communicants — last  year,  852;  added — new  commu- 
nicants, 41 ;  communicants  from  other  churches,  28 — total,  921 ;  died,  8 ;  removed, 
2 — total,  10 ;  present  number,  911.  Marriages,  81.  Baptisms :  infants,  36 ;  adults, 
13 — totoX^O.  Confirmed,  40.  Funerals,  15.  Sermons  and  lectures,  200.  Absent 
from  the  pulpit,  2  Sabbaths  in  the  year.  Pastoral  visits,  about  800.  Dorcas  So- 
ciety:  garments,  113G;  shoes,  300;  children,  1G6;  receipts,  $G38.G9 ;  goods,  10 
pieces — thread,  needles,  etc.  Mission  School :  garments,  535 ;  shoes,  135 ;  receipts, 
$295,  and  several  pieces  of  cloth. 

Services  bp  the  Parish  Missionary^ — Rev.  Mr.  Wolcolt,  Parish  Missionary,  re- 
ports :  Public  services  regularly  at  the  Mission  School-room,  and  on  40  other  oc- 
casions elsewhere.  Visits  among  the  sick  and  afllicted,  830.  Administered  the 
Communion  to  7  sick  persons.  Attended  46  funerals.  Baptized  84  children. 
Solemnized  7  marriages.  Aided  and  relieved,  from  tbeCommunion  alma,  130  poor 
families.  Gathered  into  the  Sunday-schools,  100  new  scholars.  Yisited  260 
diflerent  families,  in  1900  visits.  Distributed  100  Bibles  and  40  Testaments^  and 
more  tlian  30,000  pages  of  tracts  and  religious  books.  Found  a  growing  desire 
for  religious  instruction,  and  much  improvement  in  the  habits  and  morals  of  tho 
peopie. 

S>uiday' Schools — Eighth  Year. — At  the  Church  :  superintendent,  1 ;  secsretary, 
1 — lotal,  2;  male  teachers^  20;  female  teachers,  42 — total,  62.  Three  Biblo 
classes — female  scholars,  300 ;  male,  250 — total,  550.  First  infant  school — scholars, 
155;  second  infant  school — scholars,  300.  Total  teachers,  64;  total  scholars, 
1116 — total,  1180.  Mission  <SfcAooi5— German — teachers,  6;  scholars,  90 — ^total, 
96.  Infant  school — teacher,  1 ;  scholars  75 — total,  76.  English  schools — superin- 
tendent)  1 ;  teachers,  22  ;  scholars,  200 — total,  223 ;  Total  English  8(diool,  395. 
Total  teachers,  94;  total  scholars,  1481 — total,  1575. 

Sewing  School  taught  on  Saturday  mornings,  containing  300  children  and  30 
teachers.  Daily  Parochial  School  for  the  poor — one  teacher  and  100  pupils  of  both 
sexes. 

The  pew  rents  of  the  church  amount  to  about  $12,000. 

Benevolent  Collections — Twelfth  Tear,  Easier^  1857. — American  Bible  Society, 
$1125;  American  Tract  Society,  Colporteur  Fund,  $3255;  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, $3045.50;  Sunday-schools  for  do.,  $3080.50 — total  Foreign  Missious, 
$6076.  Domestic  Missions,  $1500;  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  $515;  Paridi 
City  Mission,  $1000 — total  Domestic  Missions,  $3015.  Evangelical  Know- 
ledge Society,  1158.50.  Theological  Education — general — for  particular  studeDts, 
$796.27;  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  $6875;  Kenyon  College,  $2300 
— total.  Theological  Education,  $9961.27.  American  Sunday-Schod  Union, 
$768;  Sunday-schools  of  St  George^s  Church,  $1057.51 ;  Seamen  and  Seamen's 
Children,  $445;  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergymen,  $272.63;  Orphan  Asylum,  New- 
York,  $353.65 ;  Norfolk  Orphans — from  the  Sunday-school,  $250 ;  Communion 
Collections,  $2150.28;  Dorcas  Societies,  $638.69;  ditto,  $295— ^total  Dorcas 
Societies,  $933.69;  Benevolent  Collections  —  general— for  sundry  purposes, 
$1835.37-— total,  $32,654.90.  Increase  over  last  year,  $7817.07  ;  making  for 
the  three  last  years  (for  the  year  1855,  $16,039.29 ;  for  the  year  1856,  $24,887.83; 
for  the  year  1857,  $32,654.90)— total,  $73,682.02. 
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The  Eighth  Aonirenary  of  the  Sunday-schools  was  celebrated  in  the  church  at 
Easter.  The  children  occupied  the  wliole  floor  of  the  church.  The  residue  of  the 
biulding  was  densely  crowded.  The  various  schools  were  seated  separate] v ;  and, 
as  the  Rector  designated  them  to  the  audience,  each  school  rose  and  stood  up. 
The  £brst  Infiint  School,  of  155  little  ones,  chanted  the  verse,  "Suffer  little  children 
to  ooDoe  onto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  with 
greet  distinctness  and  beauty.  The  second  Infant  School  recited  alternately  a 
hymn — one  little  girl  repeating  one  verse,  and  the  residue  of  the  school  another, 
lliey  then  united  in  a  hymn  together.  The  other  hymns  were  sung  by  the  whole 
fdK)ol8  together.  The  stillness  and  order  of  this  vast  assembly  of  children,  both 
daring  the  prayers  and  the  Rector's  address,  were  most  remarkable.  On  no  previous 
ooceaioii  has  the  discipline  of  the  schools  been  so  good.  The  sight  of  such  a  happy 
multitude  of  near  1500  children — their  ap|)earance  and  interest — was  most  afl'ect- 
ing.  The  Rector  addressed  them  from  St.  Luke  10:3:  "  Behold  I  send  you  forili 
as  lambs  among  wolves."  The  smallest  child  perfectly  comprehended  the  address ; 
and  the  utmost  attention  was  given  to  it  by  the  immense  crowd  of  people  who 
were  preeent 

The  children  presented  their  annual  Missionary  Collections,  anounting  to 
$3403.55.  Of  this  sum,  they  had  already  voted  $2500  to  Bishop  Lee,  to  pur- 
diase  lands  for  churches  in  Nebraska,  and  $500  to  Bishop  Scott,  for  schools  in 
OiegOD ;  the  balance  they  have  since  given  to  African  ^Hasionarics,  whose  fumi- 
tore  and  clothing  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Kew-York.— The  following  statistics  aro 

gathered  from  the  Report  of  the  Rector : 

Number  of  families  about  200.  Number  of  individuals  about  1 100.  Baptisms : 
adnltSy  8 ;  infants,  35— total,  43.  Confirmed,  48,  two  of  them  by  Bishop  Williams, 
of  Connecticut  Maniages,  27.  Buriuls,  21.  Communicants:  admitted,  34;  re- 
nM>ved  from  the  parisli,  7  ;  died,  8 — present  number,  4G0.  The  Holy  Communion : 
celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month,  private  Communion  6  timca  Cate- 
chists  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  21.  Catechumens:  number  of  children  taught 
the  Catechism  openly  in  the  church,  200 :  numljcr  of  times,  11 ;  members  of  other 
classes  for  religious  instruction,  45 — tot:il  number  of  young  persons  instructed,  245. 
Daily  school  at  the  Five  Points,  free :  males,  alK)Ut  150 ;  female?,  about  200.  Cele- 
bration of  Divine  Service:  Sundays,  100;  Holy  Daj-s,  27;  other  days,  1!1 — 
total,  130. 

CoTUribtUians. — Episcopal  Fund,  including  contributions  to  >^)iscopal  Salary, 
$200 ;  Diocesan  Fund,  $50 ;  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  $"<iO ;  Theolo- 
gical Education  Fund,  $20 ;  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergymen,  $300 ;  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  Seamen,  $840 ;  New- York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book 
Society,  $169.13;  Boani  of  Missions :  Domestic  Committee,  $3542.37;  Foreign 
Committee,  $3238.70;  Domestic  Missionary  objects,  other\vise:  Oregon,  $250: 
Minnesota,  $210.10;  Iowa,  $350;  Kansas,  1500;  Feeble  Churches  in  the  West, 
$598.30;  Province  of  New-Brunswick,  $400;  Fortign  Missionary  objects,  other- 
wise, $537.30;  the  Five  Points  Day  School,  (free,)  $2001;  the  Poor,  by  direct 
gifts,  $1144.79;  by  Society  for  Aiding  the  Industrious,  $2707  ;  Parish  purposes, 
$268.39 ;  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  $400 ;  the  Protestant  Epu»copal  Brotherhood, 
$175 ;  SL  Luke's  Home,  $387  ;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  P^vangi'lical  Knowledge 
Society,  $660;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  $762;  the  American  Bibk- 
Soc»ty,  $600;  tho  American  Tract  Socictv,  (colporterage,)$2000;  Miscel]aneou.«, 
$340— total,  23,731.03. 

The  Rev.  P.  W.  Smith,  lately  assistant  to  the  Rector,  baptized  10  persons,  manicd 
7  couples,  and  buried  1 1  persons,  which  acts  are  included  in  the  previous  re}X)rt 

The  Rev.  George  S.  Converse  is,  at  present,  assistant  to  the  Rector. 

From  the  two  foregoing  reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  clergymen  havo  been 
employed,  (me  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  have  been  baptized,  seventy-five  com- 
znonicants  have  been  added  to  the  church.    That  the  present  number  of  communi- 
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cants  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one;  that  the  Sunday-adioola  num- 
ber one  iftousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  and  scholars;  and  that  the  con- 
tributions of  the  people  have  been  fifty-six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
dollars.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  these  two  congregations  pay  in  pew  rents  for  the 
support  of  public  worship,  some  twenty  thousand  doUars  per  annum,  making  a  total 
of  over  $76,000. 

For  the  same  general  purposes,  the  congregations  of  Trinity  and  her  three 
chapels,  (making  four  distinct  congregations,)  contributed  during  this  same  period, 
less  than  $20,000. 

It  may  bo  said  that  the  congregations  of  Trinity  are  made  up  of  the  poorer  daases, 
and  therefore  much  should  not  be  expected  in  the  way  of  oontribntion&  This  x* 
true  in  part,  but  it  can  not  account  for  the  vast  difTcrenco  between  what  is  done  by 
them  and  those  of  St  George^s,  and  the  Ascension.  The  simple  explanation,  in  oar 
judgment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  great  fiict,  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  a  Fond, 
or  endowment,  upon  which  the  Yestxy  draw  at  pleasure,  while  in  the  other,  nearly 
every  thing  comes  directly  from  the  peopl&  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the 
vestry  of  Trinity  should  make  appropriations  to  Trini^  Chapel  than  to  Grace 
Church,  or  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  That  chapel  was  erected  at  an  expense 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  taken  from  the  common  Fund.  It 
is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  wealth  of  the  city,  and  is  oocupied  by  a  congTe- 
f^ation  as  wealthy  as  that  of  the  Ascension.  What  earthly  reason  can  be  asagned 
for  using  missionary  fhnds  to  support  such  a  church  ? 

We  believe  the  policy  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  is  doing  a  great  iojnzy  to  all 
tlie  parties  concerned,  and  to  the  Church  generally.  We  shall  never  see  oor 
Church  putting  forth  her  vigor  until  all  her  members  are  made  to  fed  their  respon- 
sibilities, and  are  aroused  to  individual  action. 

Pennsylvania. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  hold  at  St  Andrew's  Chord}, 
Philadelpliia,  on  Monday,  Feb.  15th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Aftor  prayer,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  bo  appointed  to  consider 
iiud  report  to  this  meeting,  what  measures,  if  any,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  clergy  to 
take  in  reference  to  tlie  state  of  the  Bishop*s  health ;  whereupon,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clay,  Dr.  Ducachet  and  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Suddards,  were  appomted  said  oommittee. 
The  committee  retired,  and  shortly  reported  through  Dr.  Ducachet^  (who  moved 
iheir  adoption,)  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

'*  W7ierea%  The  painM  intelligence  has  reached  us,  that  the  Right  Reverend, 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  has  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  and  threatening 
illiiG&s,  thercforo 

^^Jiesolved,  That  we,  Presbyters  of  Pennsylvania^  assembled  at  St  Andrew's 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  do  most  deeply  sympathize  with  our  honored 
imd  loved  Diocesan  in  this  his  affliction,  and  do  assure  him  of  our  aflfbctionate  at- 
tachment, and  of  our  most  anxious  desires  and  prayers  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  condolence  to  the  family  of  our  revered  Bishop^ 
and  assure  them  of  our  prayers  for  them  and  for  him,  and  that  we  are  one,  and  aU, 
ready  to  tender  him  any  service  in  our  power. 

*'  Resolved,  That  we  commend  our  dear  Bishop's  case  to  Almighty  God,  and  that 
in  our  churches,  our  families,  and  our  private  devotions,  we  will  devoutly  remember 
him  at  the  tlux>ne  of  grace. 

*'  Resolved,  That  those  resolutions  be  signed  in  behalf  of  this  meeting  by  its 
Chairman,  and  by  this  committee,  and  transmitted  to  the  Bishop,  to  be  delivered  or 
read  to  liim,  as  soon  as  they  can  properly  be  communicated  to  him." 
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Ihe  rMoIutions  were  unaziimoQalj  carried.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedingi^  the 
improvement  of  the  Bishop  being  communicated  by  a  telegraptuc  message  just 
raoeived,  the  ibUowing  resolution  was  offered  and  pamed: 

**  Reacivei,  That  thu  meeting  having  just  received  intelligence  of  great  improve- 
ment in  our  Bishop's  situation,  do  express  our  deep  tliankfolness  to  God,  for  this, 
His  tender  mercy,  and  renew  our  hopes  of  his  earlj  recoveiy." 

On  Monday,  March  8th,  1858,  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  St  Andrew's 
Church ;  whereupon  Dr.  Morton  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Ducachet  appointed 
Secretary.  The  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  clergy,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  being  read,  the  Secretaiy  presented  and  read  the  following  communica- 
tion received  by  him  from  the  Bishop,  in  answer  to  the  same : 

"  PlULADELPHIA,  Fcb.  27th,  1858. 
'*  Bev.  Dr.  Ducachet,  Bev.  Dr.  Clay,  Rev.  Mr.  Suddards,  Rev.  Dr.  Morton  : 

^  Mt  Dkab  Brethbex  :  It  would  bo  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  express  the  emo- 
tioDB  with  which  I  read  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  dcrgy,  held 
on  the  15th  inst,  and  transmitted  through  you.  They  seem  to  give  utterance  to 
that  abounding  love,  which  I  have  experienced  through  all  tliis  trial  fh)m  all 
quarters.  Never  can  I  forgot  the  fervent  sympathy  in  the  gracious  prayers  of 
which  I  have  been  the  subject.  It  has  rendered  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  this  Dio- 
cese and  my  friends  every  where,  more  than  ever  dear  to  me,  and  midces  me  regret 
with  added  bitterness,  the  necessity  now  laid  upon  me,  to  retire,  at  least  for  a  time, 
from  active  duty.  I  can  remember  them,  however,  in  my  prayers,  that  God  will 
give  them  a  double  portion  of  wisdom  and  grace,  for  tlie  discharge  of  every  duty, 
and  especially  that  new  and  yet  greater  blessings  may  descend  upon  the  Churches 
of  this  Diocese.  May  I  indulge  the  hope  that  the  supplications  of  faithful  hearts 
win  still  go  up  fbr  one  who  is  unworthy  of  such  ^  place  in  tlieir  affections,  and  who 
asks  not  so  much  fbr  restored  health,  as  for  a  larger  shore  in  tliose  graces  which 
make  life  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

""Would,  dearly  beloved,  that  I  could  take  each  of  you  by  the  hand,  with  many 
of  our  lay-brethren,  whom  I  love  as  my  ovm.  soul.  But,  for  the  present,  that  privi- 
lege is  denied  me.  Many,  too,  who  are  not  of  our  fold,  have  manifested  a  kindness 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  acknowledge,  and  fh>m  every  part  of  the  Diocese,  there 
came  expressions  of  interest  and  affection,  whicli  I  can  /cf/,  but  never  adequately 
repay.  May  God  bless  them  abundantly  for  Christ's  sake.  And  now,  for  the 
present,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  bo  of  one  mind,  live  in 
peace^  and  the  Grod  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you. 

'*  Ever  affectionately  and  faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

"  Aloxzo  Potter." 

Whereupon  the  following  resolution  was  moved  and  adopted : 

"Besokedt  Tliat  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  assembled  clergy  on  the  15th  of 
Feb.,  and  tlie  letter  in  answer  to  the  same,  received  from  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Bishop,  be  published  in  the  Episcopal  Rtcorder  and  in  the  Banner  of  the  Cross^  of 
this  week.  IIenby  W.  Ducachet, 

"Philadelphia,  March  8th,  1858.  Secretary." 

Church  HospitaL — ^The  report  of  tlie  Managers  of  the  Church  Hospital  ui 
Philadelphia,  shows  the  followiDg  results : 

During  the  year  1857,  there  have  been  three  hundred  and  ten  cases  admitted 
into  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  making,  \^ith  twenty-eight  remaining  in  the  house  at 
the  last  report,  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases  under  treatment  during  the 
year. 

Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  medical,  and^ne  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  surgical  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  out-door  cases  have 
been  prescribed  for,  and  fUmished  with  medicines  by  the  resident  physicians,  either 
in  the  hall  of  the  building  or  at  the  homes  of  the  patients,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  cases.    There  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  more  out-door  cases  pre- 
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scribed  for  during  this  year  than  the  last.  Of  the  indoor  patients,  203  reoovered, 
60  were  improved  or  relieved,  16  were  i^ithout  improvement,  29  died,  12  of  wliom 
were  m  a  dj'ing  condition  when  admitted,  30  remain,  44  were  pay  patients  in  part 
or  in  full,  82  were  recent  accidents,  214  were  charity  cases,  249  were  Protestants. 
83  were  Romanists.  "Whole  number  of  out-doorcases,  2136;  whole  number  of 
in-door  cases,  338— total,  2474. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  house  there  have  been  six  thousand  six  hundred  out- 
patients treated  aud  supplied  with  medicines. 

The  Treasurer's  footings  balance  at  $15,231.23,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  $2160.10. 

The  Bishop  White  Prayer  Book  Society,  in  its  24th  Annual  Report,  gives 

the  following  result  of  the  year's  work : 

The  distribution  of  Prayer  Books  during  the  past  year,  has  been  3725  copies  of 
the  18mo  edition,  1024  copies  of  the  32mo  edition,  7  copies  of  the  12mo  edition ; 
total,  5775,  distributed  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania,  2527  copies ;  New-Hampshire,  24 ;  Vermont,  50 ;  Rhode  Island, 
28 ;  New- York,  50 ;  Western  New- York,  40 ;  New-Jersey,  236 ;  Ohio,  150 ;  Illinois, 
365  ;  Michigan,  30 ;  Wisconsm,  101  ;  Iowa,  350 ;  Virginia^  140  ;  Tennessee,  100 ; 
Louisiana,  170;  Massachusetts,  650;  Kentucky,  135;  Maine,  80;  Delaware,  50; 
iSouth-Carolma,  106;  Georgia,  100;  Mississippi,  50;  Indiana,  50;  AMca,  24;  Sea- 
men 150;  total  distribution,  6756. 

Our  collections  for  the  year,  have  been  $1820.73,  received  from  the  following 
Dioceses : 

Pennsylvania,  $1275.63;  New- York,  $110.42;  Western  New-York,  $5;  South- 
Carolina^  $70.75;  New- Jersey;  $76.05;  Virginia,  $7 2.50  ;  Massachusetts,  $60; 
Connecticut,  $16.13;  Maine,  $20;  Louisiana,  $20;  Missouri,  $18.25;  Maryland, 
$15;  Indiana,  $15:  Ohio,  $15;  Wisconsin,  $12;  Rhode  Island,  $8;  Kentucky, 
$5  ;  total,  $1820.73. 

Tlio  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  the  end  of  tlie  fiscal  year, 
was  $306.64,  of  which  $55  were  contributed  especially  to  the  mining  districts, 
leaving  $251.64  for  general  purposes. 

The  distribution  of  the  year  just  closed,  has  l)een  twelve  per  oent  less  than  that 
of  1856,  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  funds,  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule 
of  keeping  out  of  debt 

Duriug  the  twenty-three  years  of  its  existence,  the  Bishop  White  Prayer  Book 
Society  has  spread  over  our  land  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  tlie  Prayer  Book,  which  have  gone  into  every  Diocese  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

Kissionary  Association  for  the  Jews. — On  the  28th  of  December,  1857,  a 

meeting  of  clergy  and  laity  was  held  at  the  vestry  rooms  of  the  Church  of  the 
Kpiphany,  Pliiladelphia,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  Episcopal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  On  the  6th  of  Januarr, 
1858,  a  meeting  of  those  favorable  to  the  object  was  held  at  the  same  place,  when 
a  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers  were  appointed.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  managers,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  on  tho  subject 
and  publish  it,  together  with  tlie  constitution  and  list  of  officers  as  follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  T.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for  tho 
Promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

Art.  II.  Subscribers  of  two  dollars  or  more  per  annum  shall  be  considered  mem- 
bers, and  a  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute  a  life-member. 

Abt.  III.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  six  Managers,  a 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  by  tiie  members  of  the  Society  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  January,  aud  shall  hove  charge  of  all  its  affairs,  appoint  its 
missionaries  or  other  agents,  and  make  from  time  to  time  by-laws  for  theur  own 
management. 
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LIST  OP  OFnCERS. 


iVwufen/.— Rt.  Rev.  A.  Potter,  D.D. 

Viet-Presidemts, — Rev.  Drs.  Odenheimer,  Howe,  Wilmer,  Morton,  Stevens, 
Vanglian,  Rev.  Messrs.  Natt,  Allen,  T}Tig.  Prentiss. 

Managers. — Rev.  Drs.  Newton  and  Spear,  Rev.  Edward  Lounsbery,  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward Olmsted,  R.  G.  Stotesburv'  and  Tj.  M.  Bond. 

Treasurer, — Zebolon  Locke,  Esq.,  1010  Market  street. 

Secretary. — Rev.  Henry  H,  Bean. 

Maryland. — ^The  following  call  has  been  issued  for  a  proposed  Convention  for 
the  division  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.  There  has  been  no  member  of  the  Honao 
of  Bishops  more  constant  in  advocating  small  dioceses  than  the  Bishop  of  Maryland : 
and  the  setting  apart  the  Eastern  Shore  as  a  sei^arate  Diocese  has,  in  particular,  been 
for  years  earnestly  desired  by  him : 

To  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  Vie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland : 

Dear  Brethben  :  Tlie  division  of  the  Diocese  of  ifaryland,  as  a  measure  calcu- 
bted  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Church,  hanng  been  brought  before  the  Con- 
vention, and  since  received  the  respectful  consideration  of  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy  and  laity : 

And  it  lining  deemed  expedient  to'ascertain  the  sense  of  tlie  Church  on  the  East- 
cm  Shore  on  this  question : 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  respectfully  invito  our  brethren  of  the  clergj'. 
together  with  a  lay  delegate  to  be  appointed  from  e«ich  parish  and  organized  con- 
gregation, to  meet  in  convention  for  the  above-named  puq)08e,  in  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  day  of  April,  1858. 

Joseph  Spencer,  Rector  of  St  Michael's  parish,  Talbot  county ;  Thomas  K.  Hol- 
lyday,  Lay  delegate. 

John  Crosdalo,  Rector  of  Pocomoke  parish,  Somerset  and  Worcester  counties ; 
Samuel  3.  McMastcr,  lay  delegate. 

William  A.  White,  Rector  of  Spring  Hill  and  Stepney  parishes,  Somerset  county ; 
William  H.  Farrington,  lay  delogato. 

Theodore  P.  Barber,  Rector  of  Great  Clioptank  parish,  Dorchester  county;  Elias 
Griflwold,  lay  delegate. 

James  Moore,  Rector  of  Somerset  parish,  Somerset  county ;  William  W.  John- 
ston, lay  delegate. 

Samuel  K.  Stewart,  Rector  of  Worcester  parish,  Worcester  county ;  John  Sturgis, 
Senior  Warden. 

Thomas  R.  Parker,  lay  delegate  of  All  Hallows  parish,  Worcester  count.v. 

James  A.  Young,  Rector  of  Coventry  parish,  Somerset  county ;  William  Wil- 
liama,  lay  delegate. 

Archibald  F.  Gould,  Rector  of  East  New  Market  and  Vienna  parishes,  Dorches- 
ter county. 

Tench  Tilghmnn,  Senior  Warden  of  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  TaJbot  county. 

Alfined  A.  Curtis,  assistant  minister  of  St.  John's  parish,  Worcester  county ;  M. 
X.  Lindsey,  lay  delegate. 

James  L.  Bryan,  assistant  minister  of  Dorchester  parish,  Dorchester  county ;  W. 
A.  Smith,  lay  delegate. 

Will  of  the  late  John  Johns— Handsome  Bequests.— The  will  of  this 

excellent  gentleman,  whose  death  at  Long  Green,  a  short  timo  since,  cut  short 
a  long  life  of  benevolence,  was  lately  presented  at  the  register's  office,  at 
Towsontown,  for  registration.  Tlie  document  embraces  the  following  bequests: 
To  the  ifaryland  Colonization  Society,  $1000,  and  an  annuity  of  $24;  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Tlieological  Seminary  and  High  School  of  Virginia,  $15,000 ; 
to  the  Semmary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of  Ohio,  $15,000 ;  to 
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tho  American  Bible  Sodely,  $10,000;  to  the  American  Tract  Society,  $10,000 ;  to 
the  Protestant  Evangelical  Socie^  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge^ 
in  New-York,  $10,000;  to  the  Bev.  H.  Y.  D.  Johns,  his  yaluablo  farm  and 
stock  at  Long  Green,  also  the  balance  of  his  large  estate ;  after  willing  his  two 
sisters  an  annoitj  of  $36*7  during  their  life-time.  The  testator's  slayes  are  manu- 
mitted at  once.  Bev.  Dr.  Johns  and  his  son  are  appointed  executors  of  the  will* 
The  amount  bequeathed  to  the  former  gentleman  is  between  $150,000  and  $160,000. 
The  whole  estate  is  valued  at  nearly  $250,000. 

WiBCOIIsin. — ^Tho  annual  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Nashotah  Mission  states 
that  a  new  building  is  needed  for  tho  accommodation  of  the  increasing  number  of 
students  of  the  less  advanced  classes.  The  supposed  cost  ($10,000)  of  this  build- 
ing, it  was  proposed  last  &11  to  meet  by  subscriptions  of  $500  each.  Two  such 
were  obtained  before  the  financial  troubles  of  the  country  came,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  proposition.  Smaller  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $245.67  have  been  since  paid  in ;  and  now  a  friend  of  the  institution  promises 
$2000  if  the  building  be  soon  commenced.  It  is  said  that  if  it  could  bo  erected  by 
October,  it  might  be  at  once  well  filled.  We  believe,  however,  it  is  the  rule  there 
not  to  build  till  the  funds  are  actually  in  hand — a  prudent  rule  any  where. 


GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Colninbia  College- — The  inauguration  of  tho  newly  elected  Professors  of 
Columbia  College  commenced  at  Mozart  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  11th. 
Wm.  Betts,  LL.D.,  delivered  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  sketdimg  the  re- 
cent changes  of  location,  eta,  and  tho  purposes  and  prospects  of  the  ootporation. 
He  spoke  of  the  new  scheme  of  university  and  collegiate  education  whidi  has  been 
adopted,  as  the  most  perfect  that  could  be  found.  The  old  collegiate  course  was 
adopted  up  to  the  fourth  or  senior  year,  when  the  studies  were  nmde  to  assume  a 
wider  range^  and  after  that,  the  student  might  choose  for  liiroself  whidi  course  he 
would  pursue,  or  if  he  did  not  choose  he  would  go  on  in  the  same  course.  It  was 
proposed  to  continue  the  studies  for  two  years  after  graduation,  and  this  department 
was  open  to  the  whole  world,  a  sufficient  number  of  professors  being  provided.  ^Hm 
chapel  exerdses  had  been  made  more  solemn  and  modified.  The  libraiy  had  re- 
ceived additions,  and  steps  were  taken  in  the  astronomical  department  to  establiafa 
an  observatoij.  The  prices  of  tuition  had  been  reduced  one  hal^  and  every  step 
taken  which  it  was  deemed  would  promote  the  success  of  the  reform.  The  address 
was  followed  by  a  lecture  on  chemistry  by  Professor  Joy. 

Professors  Davies,  Lieber  and  Naime,  delivered  inaugural  addresses  on  subse- 
quent evenings. 

Columbia  College  has  now  a  very  large  and  able  corps  of  Professors.  Her  means 
are  ample,  and  eveiy  opportunity  is  afforded  for  placing  tho  Institution  m  a  high 
and  oonunanding  position. 

Contrasted  Results  of  the  London  and  American  Tract  Sodetiei.— 

We  give  the  following  statement,  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  in  England,  and  sent 
to  one  of  our  religious  journals  in  this  countiy,  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  two  systems  of  conducting  the  same  kind  of  work— one  in  England 
and  the  other  in  America.    The  review  is  for  two  yoars^  namely,  1866  and  1867. 
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L  As  TO  PEODUCnOX. 

Jjmtbm  Report,  1856.  American  Report,  1856. 

31.500,000  of  publications  were  pro-  16,289,564  pnblicatioDS  were  produced 
daoed  lor  £73,744  or  $353,360.  Report,  for  £54,999,  or  $263,993.  Report,  page 
p.  44^  the  items  are  given :  146,  the  items  are  given : 

Paper,  Printing,  and  all  other  Paper, $110,543 

expenses, £64,344  15   Printing, 33,198 

Salaries  and  Depositary, ... .       9,400  00   Repairs, 746 

Maps, 1,692 

Total, £73,744  15   Engraving, 6,479 

Copy-right, 2,160 

Translating, 1,274 

Editing, 1,056 

Bibles, 470 

Binding, 63,722 

Salaries, '22,060 

Depositanr, 15,326 

Wear  and  tear, 4,757 

Total,  $263,963,  ix  £54,999. 

As  the  American  Society  docs  all  its  own  woHe,  some  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
its  \£achinery  (Report,  p.  165,  $66,608)  is  added,  which  the  London  has  no  need 
to  da 

London  Report,  1857.  American  Report^  1857. 

34.000,000  of  publications  were  pro-  17,500,000  of  publications  were  pro- 
dQCcd  for  £79,571,  or  $381,278.  duced  for  £53,261,  or  $255,665. 

Tiiose  accustomed  to  acounts  will  perceive  that  the  per-ccntage  is  much  in  favor 
of  the  London  Society. 

II.  As  TO  ClECULATION. 

London  Report,  \Sb^,  American  Report,  \^^^. 

Books,  Tracts,  eta, 22,6-45,850   Books,  Tracts,  etc., 9,788,864 

Periodicals, 8,883,335   Periodicals, 6,500,700 

31,529,184  16,289,564 

For  this  circulation  of  31,500,000,  the  London  Society  lias  paid  absolutely  ko- 
TEiNO,  as  all  the  expenses  of  every  kind  are  met  by  the  profits,  and  the  circulation 
is  mainly  through  bfooksellers,  who  pay  their  own  expenses.  In  a  recent  circular 
to  auxiliaries,  the  Society  says  :  '*  It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  this  house  to 
supply  booksellers  at  the  same  rate  as  auxiliariea  Our  primary  object  is  not  merely 
to  sell  books,  but  to  disseminate  religious  literature  as  extensively  as  possible.  Such 
dissemination,  experience  lias  shown  can  be  best  effected  through  both  booksellers 
and  auxiliaries.  The  booksellers  afford,  at  present,  by  far  the  widest  channels  of 
distribution.  Their  accounts  are  about  five  times  as  heavy  as  those  of  auxiliaries. 
Xow,  these  channels  would  soon  be  dried  up  were  wo  to  refuse  booksellers  the 
same  terms  as  auxiliaries."  In  tliis  way  every  bookseller  is  made  a  warm  and 
active  friend.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  bookseller  in  the  entire  kingdom 
who  does  not  keep  for  sale  the  publications  of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Fivo  sixths  of  the  extended  circulation  is  effected  through  this  agency. 

For  the  circulation  of  16,289,564  publications,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half  that 
of  the  London  Society,  the  American  Society  paid  (Report,  p.  164,)  for  colporteurs 
and  agencies,  $139,166,  exclusive  of  secretaries  and  depositary  expenses.  Were 
the  co^ial  agency  of  booksellers  in  the  United  States  secured,  as  it  is  here,  a  very 
htfge  portion  of  this  $139,166  would  be  saved.  The  ordinary  channels  of  commerce 
are  always  the  cheapest 
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London  Report,  1857.  American  Report^  1857. 

Books,  Tracts,  etc., 23,767,988   Books,  Tracts,  etc., 10,972,646 

Periodicals, 10,220,838    Periodicals, 6,548,000 

33,988,316  17,520,646 

For  the  circulation  of  nearly  34,000,000  of  publications  the  cost  to  the  London  So- 
ciety was  absolutely  nothing.  But  for  17,500,000,  a  little  more  than  one  half  the 
circulation  of  the  London,  the  American  Society  paid  for  colporteurs  and  agents, 
$148,643,  exclusive  of  secretaries  and  depositary  expenses.  Thus  in  two  years  the 
London  Society  circulated  65,617,501  publications  without  the  expense  of  a  single 
farthing.  In  the  same  two  years  the  American  Society  circulated  33,810,210  pub- 
lications, at  an  expense  of  $287,809,  exclusive  of  salaries  for  secretaries  and  depofd- 
tary  expenses. 

By  a  modification  of  the  present  plans  of  the  American  Society,  could  not  a  very 
large  portion  of  this  bo  saved  ?  Has  not  the  present  system  too  much  of  friction  ? 
Does  it  not  require  too  much  of  lubrication  to  keep  tho  wheels  in  motion  ? 

in.  As  TO  Expenditure  op  Benevolext  Income. 

London  Report,  1856.  American  Report,  1856. 

Received, £9,344,  or  $44,940   Kcceivcd, £33,007,  or  $158,435 

Gave  away, 10,601,  or    60,797    Gave  away, 14,791,  or    71,000 

Thus  tho  London  Society  gave  away  every  Cirthing  of  the  income  from  donations, 
collections,  subscriptions,  etc.;  and  from  tho  profits,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
every  kind,  gave  tho  additional  sum  of  £1257,  or  $5857.  This  shows  thrift,  econ- 
omy, and  excellent  business  tact 

Of  the  £33,007,  or  $158,435,  received  from  donations,  collections,  etc^  tlic  Amer- 
ican Society  gave  only  £14,791,  or  $71,00(>,  less  than  one  half  the  sum  received ; 
leaving  £18,216,  or  $87,435,  either  added  to  the  capital  or  sunk  in  expenses. 

London  Re^iort,  1857.  American  Report,  1857. 

Received, £10,366,  or  $49,070    Received, £32,080,  or  $153,985 

(lave  away, 10,513,  or    60,375    Gave  away, 14,502,  or         69,61 

The  London  Society  again  fi-om  tho  profits,  adds  to  the  amount  for  gratuitous  cir- 
culation. But  in  the  American  Society  less  than  ono  half  of  the  benevolont  income 
i«5  given  away,  and  the  large  sum  of  £16,578,  or  $84,372,  is  again  either  added  to 
ilio  capital  or  somehow  lost  in  expenses. 

Summary. 
London  Society.  American  Society. 

Produced  05,517,501  publications  at       Produced  33,810,210  publications  at 

tho  cost  of  $734,638.  the  cost  of  $519,648. 

Put  all  those  in  cuxjulation  through       Put  these  in  circulation  through  colpor- 

booksellers,   auxiliaries,    and   voluntary  teurs  and  other  agencies  at  the  expense 

jigcnciesjwitliout  tho  cost  of  a  single  far-  of  $287,809,   exclusive  of  salaries  for 

thing  to  the  Society.  secretaries  and  depositary  expenses. 

Received  from  collections,   subscrip-       Received  fi-om  collections,  donations, 

lions,  donations,  etc.,  $94,610.  subscriptions,  etc.,  $312,420. 

Gave  away  for  gratuitous  circulation       Gave  away  for  gratuitous  circulation 

tho  entire  $94,010,  and  $6562  in  addi-  $140,613,  leaving  the  large  balance  of 

lion,  derived  fi-om  profits  after  paymg  all  $171,807  to  be  added  to  the  capital  or 

expenses,  making  in  all  $101,172.  sunken  expenses. 

Tliis  statement,  mcluding  the  analysis  of  two  years,  I  trust  will  be  intelligible, 
and  will  help  your  benevolent  contributors  to  understand  how  it  is,  that  on  this 
pide  of  tho  water,  such  largo  results  are  secured.  The  business  system  of  Uie  Lon- 
don Society  is  shnple  and  economical    If  they  would  abandon  Uieirs  and  adqit 
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that  of  tbo  American  Society,  an^  do  their  own  manufacturing,  tlio  results  would 
be  the  same  hero  as  they  now  are  with  you.  It  is  not  the  men  who  manage,  but 
it  is  tho  plan  of  operation,  that  causes  the  great  difTerenco. 

Their  Works  do  follow  Them. — Mr.  Scth  Grosvenor,  a  benevolent  gentle- 
man of  New-York,  recently  deceased,  left  by  liis  will  $10,000  to  the  American  TT&ct 
Society,  and  the  same  amount  to  thirteen  other  benevolent  societies  and  inf;titutions 
in  New-York,  together  with  $30,000  to  the  Board  of  Education ;  making  a  total  of 
$170,000  bequeathed  to  the  public  institutions  in  New- York  City,  lie  also  left 
$10,000  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  a  public  library. 

The  late  David  Watkinson  of  Hartford,  Ct,  left  $500  each  to  the  American 
Tract,  Bible,  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary,  and  Sunday-School  Societies,  $100,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  library  of  reference  connected  with  the  CoDnecticut  His- 
torical Society,  $40,000  to  the  Hartford  Hospital,  $00,000  for  the  cstablisliment  of 
a  Juvenile  Asylum  and  Farm-school,  $30,000  for  Indigent  Or^jhans  besides  large 
amounts  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  which  bequests  are  to  be  reduced  thirty  per 
cent  in  case  his  estate  is  not  sufQcient  to  pay  the  legacies  for  benevolent  purposes. 

Mr.  High  of  Chicago,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  late  disastrous  tire  in 
tluit  city,  left  by  his  will  $16,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Homo  and  Foreign 
Missions  and  of  Education,  and  $1000  each  to  the  American  Tract  and  Home  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Protestant 
Orplum  Asylum  of  Chicago. 

The  Amerioan  Sunday-School  Union. — ^We  leam  upon  reliable  authority 

that  the  Managers  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  have  determined  upon  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  collecting  agency  system,  as  suchj  as  soon  after  the  first 
of  May  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  obligations  to  those  now  in  commission. 
This  action,  as  we  understand,  was  not  ])rompted  by  any  dissatisfaction  with  those 
employed  in  this  service,  but  in  a  conviction  that  there  is  **  a  more  excellent  way'' 
to  raise  money  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  Union  has  never  employed  a  largo 
corps  of  collecting  agents,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  sufficient 
liberality  in  the  people  to  sustain  this  institution  in  this  commendable  attempt  to 
?ave  all  unnecessary  expense  in  the  prosecution  of  its  benevolent  work.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  managers  propose  to  pay,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  friends,  tho 
entire  loss  arising  from  tho  recent  defalcation,  and  that  a  speciiU  subscripiion  for  this 
purpose  is  now  nearly  complete. 

Froitfl  of  Missions. — A  letter  from  Aintab,  in  Turkey,  a  mission  station  oi* 
the  American  Board,  states  that  there  is  now  in  that  place  a  church  of  two  hundred 
members,  and  that  new  members,  only  after  iho  strictest  examination,  are  received 
at  every  communion.  The  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  range  fropi  seven  to  nine 
hundred ;  the  Sabbath -school  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  there  are  three  or 
four  Bible  classes,  and  lectures  to  large  audiences,  three  evenings  in  the  week,  and 
the  monthly  concert  of  prayer,  with  always  from  two  to  four  hundred  in  attendance! 
The  civil  community  of  l^otestants  in  Aintab  now  numbers  1100.  of  which  the 
general  moral  character,  say  tho  missionaries,  will  comi)are  favorably  with  that  of 
profesiung  Christians  in  America  1  Jntcniperance  and  Temperance  Societies  are 
alike  unknown  among  them. 

Specie. — The  amount  of  specie  in  the  New- York  City  banks  is  reported  at  over 
$31,400,000.  The  exports  have  considerably  abated,  and  will  probably  soon  cease, 
as  cotton  is  being  sliipped  more  freely  under  a  better  demand  at  higher  prices.  "We 
are  prepared  to  see  the  amount  of  specie  reach  over  $35,000,000.  The  Bank  of 
America  holds  nearly  $7,000,000  on  account  of  all  tho  banks,  for  which  it  issues 
certificates,  used  in  the  payment  of  balances  at  tho  Clearing-House.  Tlio  Bank  of 
England  held  on  February  6th  over  £15,000,000  steriing,  or  about  $78,000,000, 
«iDd  was  still  acciunulating. 

FailnreS- — Messrs.  Tappan  &  McKillop  have  issued  a  circular  to  the  merclmnts 
of  New- York,  containing  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  recent  dis- 
astrous financial  pania  It  embraces  a  statistical  report  of  tho  failures  in  this 
country  and  of  Great  Britain.    The  following  will  interest  our  readers : 
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**  Since  September  12  th  last  we  have  had  weekly  ad  vied  of  fidlnres  in  Great 
Britdn,  and  find  that  from  that  day  to  Dec.  31st,  878  concerns  have  gone  into 
bankruptcy,  and  over  2000  failures  have  taken  place.  The  failures  in  tJiat  country 
have  proved  much  worse  on  an  average  than  those  in  this ;  and  we  think  the  re- 
sult of  our  recent  commercial  disasters  will  show  as  soimd  a  state  of  commercial 
affairs  in  this  country  as  any  in  tlie  world. 

"  By  referring  to  the  annexed  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  227,048  firms  re- 
ported on  our  books,  over  6000  have  failed  during  the  year,  and  that  of  these  741 
have  been  total  or  flraudulent  By  total  we  mean  where  no  dividend  will  be  paid 
to  general  creditors,  and  confidential  creditors  will  not  be  paid  in  full.  The  aggre- 
gate loss  by  these  is  nearly  Twenty  Millions.  From  tlie  6022  reported  deduct  741, 
and  it  leaves  5281,  which  will  pay  a  dividend  on  an  indebtedness  of  over  280  mil- 
lions— the  dividend  will  not  exceed  40  cents,  and  the  loss  will  consequently  exceed 
150  millions ;  making  a  total  loss  for  the  year  of  about  170  millions  of  dollars.  U 
to  tills  is  added  losses  by  railroads,  banks,  etc,  the  aggregate'will  be  very  great 
Without  doubt  there  has  been  undue  expansion  to  some  extent — ^too  much  has 
been  invested  in  railroads,  in  unproductive  lands,  etc.,  but  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
late  panic  has  yet  to  be  found.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  the  task  of  setting  forth 
the  cause  or  causes  of  the  great  commercial  distress  which  has  prevailed.  Yet  no 
country  is  in  a  position  to  recover  more  rapidly  from  such  distress  than  the  United 
States." 

The  total  number  of  faUures  reported  by  them  in  this  city  during  the  year  is  266, 
with  an  indebtedness  of  $96,454,000 ;  average  dividend  37  cents.  In  Philadelphia 
317  failures  have  occurred,  with  an  indebtedness  of  $35,162,000;  average  divi&nd 
28  cents.  In  Boston  304  are  reported;  indebtedness  $52,231,000;  average  divi- 
dend 46  cents. 

City  Banks* — ^The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  returns  of  the  fifty-two  dty 
banks  of  their  average  daily  condition  for  the  two  weeks  ending  March  6th,  com- 
pared with  each  other : 

Week  ending.        LoAns.  Specie.  Circalatlon.     Groaa  Deposits.     Aetnal  Dep. 

March  6, $105,021,863    $82,739,731     $6,854,624    $96,382,446    $72,379,747 

Feb.  26, 103,769,127      31,658,674      6,530,759      87,386,361      71,708,471 

Increase, 1,252,736        1,081,037         323,565        2,995,085  650,276 

Graduates  from  the  Sunday-School.— A  secular  paper  in  Boston  sutos 

that  of  607  students  at  six  Theological  Institutions,  313  were  instructed  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  the  average  time  of  their  conversion  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Arrivals  in  1857. — The  number  of  vessels  tliat  arrived  at  New-York  during 
1857  was  3908 ;  of  which  2802  were  American,  715  British,  and  121  from  Bremen. 
The  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  at  foreign  ports,  including  11,265  fit>m  Car 
lifomia,  is  214,765.  At  Boston  2885  vessels  arrived  fh>m  foreign  porta  during  the 
year. 

Immigration  for  1857. — ^The  arrivals  of  emigrants  at  the  port  of  New- York 
during  the  past  year  were  larger  than  for  any  year  since  1854 ;  being  184,773,  of 
whom  67,106  were  from  Ireland,  and  78,758  from  Grermany.  For  the  last  five 
years  the  Grermans  have  constituted  the  largest  portion  of  Uiese  arrivals ;  during 
the  first  half  of  the  last  ten  years  there  were  609,657  arrivals  firom  Ireland,  and 
341,627  from  Germany;  in  the  last  halij  there  were  339,611  (torn  Ireland,  and 
484,126  from  Germany. 

A  Large  Check. — ^The  editor  of  one  of  the  New- York  papers  reports  having 
seen  a  check  for  $1,320,485.30,  drawn  by  the  Now- York  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
and  certified  by  the  Bank  of  America,  payable  in  current  fhnds  to  the  order  of  the 
receiver  of  the  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Company. 

A  Kovel  Importation, — ^There  has  been  a  recent  arrival  at  New-York  of 
forty-two  llamas,  brought  from  the  Cordilleras  with  the  design  of  introducing  them 
into  New-England,  where  sheep  and  alpacas  flourish,  as  they  are  valuable  for  their 
wool 
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Ch&noes  of  BnsinetS.— 'A  nnmbor  of  yoars  since,  nn  examination  was  made 
of  all  the  aooonnta  kept  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  for  thirty  years,  in  order 
to  afloertain  the  success  of  its  depositors,  when  it  was  found  that  seventy-livo  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  had  failed  or  boconio  so  trammelled  with  debt  as  to  be 
n>mpelled  to  relinquish  business. 

An  Impressive  Tribute  of  Respect* — ifc  is  the  invariable  custom  of 

steamboats  and  vessels  on  the  Potomac,  to  toll  their  bells  while  passing  Mount 
Vtmon,  where  is  the  grave  of  Washington. 

Passeng^ers  by  Steamships. — During  the  past  year  54,746  persons  crossed 
llio  Atlantic  on  the  different  lines  of  steamers;  20,171  going  eastward,  and  34,576 
u-e«twani  being  24,587  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  when  7415  wont  eastward 
and  17,172  westwaind. 

InterestLng  Facts. — ^In  1832,  when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
13,713.342,  there  wero  9537  ministers,  or  one  in  every  1437  inhabitants,  and 
1.342,461  communicants,  or  leaving  out  those  under  ten  years  of  ago,  one  in  every 
seven  and  a  hal£  In  1843,  with  a  population  of  18,708,822,  there  wero  17,073  mi- 
nisters, or  one  in  every  1093,  and  2,644,763  communicants,  or  one  in  every  five. 
In  1854^  witli  a  population  of  25,953,000,  there  were  25,427  ministers,  or  one  to 
every  1020,  and  8,337,322  communicants,  or  one  to  every  five  and  a  half. 

A  Hew  Territory. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  Senate 
for  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Ari7x>na  in  the  Mosilla  valley,  lately  pur- 
chased fh>m  Mexico.  It  embraces  about  27,000  square  miles^  between  New-Mexico 
on  the  north,  and  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  on  the  south,  and  the  Colorado  river  on 
the  west  It  is  said  to  abound  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  to  bo  admirably  adapted 
to  the  propagation  of  fruit,  and  to  have  a  delightful  atmosphere. 

The  Precious  Metals. — ^Wo  find  in  the  Daily  Reading  (Pa.)  Gazette  the  fol- 
lowing statistics:  Within  the  five  years  enduig  January  1st,  1858,  the  United 
iatatea  Mmt  has  coined  nearly  $300,000,000.  The  product  of  gold  in  California^ 
irom  1848  to  the  present  time  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  $500,000,000.  The 
export  of  gold  to  foreign  countries  (chiefly  to  England)  in  nine  years,  has  been 
nearly  $500,000,000 ;  while  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  lias  but  little  ex- 
<^;eded  $300,000,000.  Tho  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  1856,  did  not  exceed 
$196,000,000,  while  tho  specie  now  in  the  country  is  believed,  by  statisticians, 
to  amount  to  nearly  $300,000,000.  Before  tho  working  of  the  gold  mines  of 
California  and  Australia,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  wa.s  estimnted 
at  $1,900,000,000.  The  new  discoveries  have  furnished  $800,000,000— so  that 
the  present  specie  used  by  mankind  may  be  regarded  as  ropresontiny;  a  total  of 
$2,700,000,000.  The  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  and  mauufiicturos  L«i  set 
down  at  $30,000,000,  of  which  about  one  third  is  consumed  in  England.  In  lUr- 
mingham  alone  thero  is  a  weekly  consumption  of  gold  for  chains  only,  amounting 
to  one  thousand  ounces ;  the  weekly  consumption  lor  gold  leaf  in  Jiondon  is  four 
hundred  ounces,  and  in  other  places  in  Great  Britain  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
ounces.  One  of  Uie  potteries  in  Staffordshire  consumes  $3500  of  gold  annually  iu 
^(ilding ;  and  tho  whole  consimiption  for  gilding  porcohan  in  Enghmd  is  estimated  at 
about  five  hundred  ounces  annually. 

Is  Friday  an  "Unlucky  Day?"— The  year  1858  begins  and  ends  on 
Friday.  January,  April,  July,  October,  and  December  have  live  Fridays  each. 
April  and  December  end  on  Friday,  and  January  and  October  begin  on  Friday. 
There  are  fifty-three  Fridays  in  the  year. 

Coinage  of  the  Hint  at  Philadelphia.— During  tiie  month  of  Decemlwjr,  Uie 
cijinage  at  tlio  U.  S.  Mint,  in  Philadelphia,  was  86,407  pieces  in  gold,  of  the  value 
of  $1,421,291;  3,150,000  pieces  in  sUver,  value  $625,000;  and  $1,880,000  in 
copper,  value  $18,800.    The  aggregate  deposits  were  $1,007,400. 

The  Camel  Experiment- — Lieutenant  Beale,  at  present  superintending  the 
eonstruction  of  the  miUtary  road  firom  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Colorado,  of  California, 
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has  lately  transiiiittcd  dispatches  to  the  "War  Department,  in  which  ho  thas  speaks 
of  the  re.sult  of  the  experimeut  made  by  the  Government  for  introducing  tho  camel 
on  our  frontiers :    "  Unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  every  man  of  my  party,  1 
sb.ould  bo  unwilling  to  state  all  that  I  have  seen  them  do.    Starting  with  a  fdll 
determination  that  tho  cxi)criinent  should  be  no  half-way  one,  I  have  subjected 
tliem  to  trials  which  no  other  animal  could  j)0ssibly  have  endured,  and  yet  I  have 
arrived  here,  not  only  ^nthout  the  loss  of  a  camel,  but  they  aro  admitted  by  those 
who  siiw  tliem  in  Texas,  to  bo  in  as  good  condition  to-day  as  when  wo  left  Saii 
Antonio.    In  all  our  lateral  explorations  they  have  carried  water  sometimes  fiw 
more  than  a  week,  for  tho  mules  used  by  the  men,  themselves  never  even  receiving 
a  bucketful  to  ono  of  them.    They  have  traversed  patiently  with  heavy  packs  on 
tlicso  explorations,  countries  covered  by  sharpest  volcanic  rock ;    and  yet  their 
feet,  to  this  hour,  have  evinced  no  symptom  of  tenderness  or  injury.    With  heavy 
pucks  they  have  crossed  mountains,  asc^ended  and  descended  precipitous  places, 
where  an  unloaded  mule  found  it  difiBcult  to  pass  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ri'lor  dismounted  and  carefully  picking  its  way.    I  think  it  would  bo  withhi 
bounds  to  say  that  in  tliese  various  lateral  explorations  they  have  traversed  neariy 
double  the  distance  passed  over  by  our  mules  and  wagons." 

A  Few  Statistics  of  the  Fast  Year. — Tt  is  computed  that  during  the  year 
lSd7  there  have  been  12G  railroad  accidents  in  tho  United  States,  by  which  13C« 
persons  wcro  killed,  and  530  wounded.  Tho  number  of  steamboat  accidents  in 
1857,  is  computed  at  30,  by  which  322  persons  were  killed,  and  86  wounded. 
These  statistics  do  not  include  sea-going  steamers.  During  the  year,  322  fires 
have  occurred,  with  an  aggregate  loss  of  $15,792,000,  excluding  fix)m  the  estimate 
losses  less  than  $20,000.  The  number  of  hves  lost  by  fires  has  been  183.  During 
the  year,  20,171  persons  went  to  Europe,  and  34,575  came  to  this  country,  making 
a  total  of  64,7-16  passengers  who  crossed  tho  Atlantic  in  the  various  ocean  steam- 
ers, showing  an  increase  of  24,587  passengers  transported,  as  compared  with  the 
vear  1856.  At  the  port  of  New- York,  during  tho  past  year,  3908  vessels  have 
;»rrived  from  foreign  ports,  an  increase  of  99  vessels  as  compared  with  the  year 
previous.  The  number  of  passengers  brought  was  203,500,  an  increase  of  44,216 
over  1856.  The  California  steamers  brought  11,265  passengers,  showing  a  fulUng 
(•rf  of  660  compared  with  1856.  Tho  total  shipment  of  specie  to  Europe  from  the 
s.  mo  port  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $4 1 ,343,416.  Tho  Board  of  Education 
fi*  tho  city  of  New- York,  report  tho  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  all  the 
I-ublic  schools,  during  the  year  1857,  at  140,000;  daily  attendance,  50,00o.  Tht- 
I  jtal  cost  for  their  instruction  was  $1,100,410.81,  or  a  fraction  under  $8  for  each 
scholar. 

The  Western  House  of  Refuge.— The  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refugi- 
lor  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  presenting  their  Annual  Keport,  make  the  following 
btatements  as  to  tho  numbers  received  and  discharged,  as  well  as  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  latter,  by  tho  moral  and  religious  influences  brought  to  be^r  on 
t'ucm  in  the  Institution. 

Tho  whole  number  of  children  received  during  the  year  is  159,  which,  added  U> 
109,  tho  number  in  tho  House  at  the  close  of  last  year,  makes  358,  of  which  149 
have  been  discharged,  leaving  209  in  the  Institution  at  the  date  of  tills  Report. 
Until  witliin  tho  hist  two  months  nearly  all  tho  boys  were  fully  employed,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  general  financial  troubles,  the  contractors  liavo  been  obliged  to 
saspend  their  operations.  "Whilo  this,  for  tho  time  being,  deprives  us  of  tho 
revenue  derived  from  their  labor,  and  tho  inmates  of  tho  advantage  of  mechanical 
instruction,  it  enables  us  to  give  more  time  to  their  mental  improvement. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  thoso  who  have  been  discharged  from  this  Institution. 
151  boys  and  69  girls,  there  liavo  been  returned  15  boys  and  11  girls,  and  "  we 
know,"  says  the  Superintendent,  "of  but  12  boys  and  6  girls,  whoso  charactere  are 
at  present  doubtful,  or  who  aro  not  doing  well."  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  doin^j 
welL  When  we  consider  the  depths  of  depravity  into  which  many  of  these  children 
liad  fallen,  the  utter  destitution  and  squalid  wrotchedness  of  others,  we  feel  assured 
that  you  will  say,  God  speed  tliis  noble  work.    We  would  here  say  that  great 
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credit  is  due  to  both  Superintendonl  and  Matron  for  those  blessed  results,  and  wn 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  report,  that  no  set  of  ehildren  arc  more  ad- 
mirably guarded  in  health  and  in  sickness,  by  the  untiring  and  anxious  care  of  all 
t!ie  miUo  and  female  officers  of  the  Institution,  than  those  of  the  "Western  House  of 
Befhge. 

Wealth  of  Pennsylvania. — ^The  valuation  of  property  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
reported  by  the  Auditor  General,  is  §568,770,234.  It  is  well  known  that  thi? 
ca.«tom  m  Pennsylvania  is  to  assess  property  at  froui  one  third  to  one  half  of  its  real 
value.     AVe  annex  the  figures  of  the  counties  whoso  wealth  is  above  ten  millions : 


Philadelphia, $162,079,653 

Lancaster, 35,249,459 

Alleghenv 26,030,833 

•Tiester,  " 24,4  tO.478 

Berks, 23,883.187 

itontgomery, 19,381.59 1 

Bucks. 18,761,009 


Northampton $14,791,470 

Franklin, . . .  i 13,068,184 

York, 12,469,248 

Schuvlkill, 11,809.039 

Cumberland, 11,632,739 

Dauphin, 1 1,628.292 

Washington 10,121,950 


War  Expense. — The  cost  of  a  1 3-inch  shell,  as  it  flies  through  the  air,  is 
£2  lOs.  At  each  explosion  there  go  two  guineas,  bang!  The  estimated  cost  of 
tiring  a  30- inch  bomb  is  nearly  £30.  These  figures  afford  some  idea  of  the  "  shell- 
ing out'*  which  is  necessitated  by  warfare. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Korlh  American  Review^  in  1815,  it  has  had  eight 
frdltors,  namely,  William  Tudor,  1815  to  1817;  .Tared  Sparks,  one  year,  1817  to 
1818,  and  a  second  tenn  of  six  years,  1824  to  1830;  KdwardT.  Channing,  1818  to 
1S19:  Edward  Everett,  1820  to  1824;  Alexander  H.  Everett,  1832  to  1835;  John 
Ct.  Palfrey,  1836  to  1843;  Fnmeis  Bowen,  1843  to  1853;  since  1853,  Andrew  P. 
Peabodv.' 


COTEMPOrvANEOUS  TIIEOLOGICAI.  LlTERATUIiE. 

GxOMOX  or  TUE  New  Testament.  By  John  Albert  BengeL  Now  first  translated 
into  English.  With  notes  explnnatory  and  illustrative.  Revised  and  edited  l»y 
Rev.  Andrew  II.  Fausset,  M.A..  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Vol.  I.  and  Vol.  111. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  k  T.  (.'hu-k.     Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.     1857. 

The  times  are  gone  ])y,  perhaps  never  to  return,  in  which  extensive  re.'iearch 
into  the  composite  structure  of  the  Sacred  Writings  was  thought  a  work  entirely 
aside  from  the  more  immediate  duties  of  Christianity.  While,  in  every  age,  the 
whole  field  of  distinctive  doctrines  has  been  again  and  again  traversed,  sometimes 
by  theolo,i;ical  sophists,  and  soinctirnes  by  fanatical  pretenders,  so  tlirit  ponderous 
tomes  of  controversial  disputations  are  left  to  slumber  in  almost  countless  numbers 
upon  the  shelves  of  all  the  more  ancient  libraries  of  the  old  world,  it  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion that  so  exceedingly  little  of  thorough  biblical  research  remains  from  the  many 
centuries  through  wliich  the  Christian  Church  has  existed.  This  is  an  aspect  of 
ecclosiastical  history  which  can  scarcely  bo  looked  upon  without  something  of  n 
profound  interest — an  interest  which  increases  the  more  wo  pause  to  reflect  upon 
the  re\'ulsion,  against  the  phenomena  of  former  less  enlightened  ages,  which  first 
9ave  birth  to  the  spirit  of  true  bibUcal  inquir}",  and,  wliich  once  sprung  into  life, 
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lias  continued  to  grow  with  still-increasing  rapidity  and  strength.  The  impoHant 
direction,  thus  giycn  to  the  mental,  in  combination  with  the  religious  enefgin, 
was  not,  howeyer,  unattended  with  mischic£  So  long  allured  by  the  ahry  dreanu 
of  metaphysical  speculation,  it  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  the  human  mind  oooUl 
bring  a  perfectly  healthy  tone  to  engage  in  the  work ;  and  hence  the  repeated 
efforts  to  commingle  abstract  reasoning  with  reyealed  truth,  resulting  in  the  Btrange 
incongruities  of  the  whole  neologic  system.  Germany  first  led  the  way  for  this 
great  revolution,  and  as  we  look  at  the  labors  of  her  intellectual  g^ts,  and  take  in 
the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  no  more 
legitimate  conclusion  than  that,  when  their  work  began,  truth  was  already  so  kKt 
in  the  envelopments  of  error  it  needed  the  work  of  years  to  divest  it  of  every  thing 
extraneous  to  itsclij  and  exhibit  it  in  its  own  native  purity.  Is  not  then  our  chari- 
ty ikirly  due  to  their  errors,  our  respect  to  their  achievements  ?  Is  it  a  wander 
that  the  (German  school  is  still  looked  upon  with  distrust,  when  her  rationalifltie 
spirit  is  as  yet  so  largely  diffused  7  Can  wo  be  surprised  that,  although  we  have  to 
rest  mainly  upon  German  productions  for  help  in  biblical  exegeds,  yet  &w  indiscri- 
ininating  readers  are  safe  in  receiving  them  as  wholly  reliable  ?  Notwithstanding, 
there  are  some  noble  exceptions  to  Uie  accredited  reputation  of  Grermany,  and  one 
object  of  the  critio  is  to  point  out  such  as  aro  thus  deserving  of  confidence  aod.es- 
tccm. 

John  Albert  Bongol  was  one  of  the  first  German  divines,  whose  learned  laboira 
served  to  place  a  distinctive  boundary  between  philosophy  and  religion,  and  which, 
while  admitting  them  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  each  other's  claims,  yet 
pronounced  them  wholly  incapable  of  amalgamation.  The  age  in  which  he  floor- 
ishcd — fix>m  1730  to  1751 — was  one  peculiarly  calculated  to  call  forth  the  moat 
vigorous  opposition  to  any  thing  hko  independent  inquiry ;  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  therefore  the  more  likely  to  develop  the  indomitable  energy  which  forms 
the  prominent  clement  of  a  truly  independent  soul.  His  early  training,  combined 
with  a  disposition  constitutionally  genial,  and  strengthened  by  various  domestic 
reverses,  cost  over  his  mind  as  its  most  striking  attributes,  steady  determination, 
patient  application,  and  lively  piety — qualifications  wliich  peculiarly  fitted  him  ibr 
Hie  work  of  sacred  interpretation. 

Bengel's  hterary  productions  wore  many  and  volummous.  He  wrote  much ;  ksc 
besides  his  elaborate  editions  of  various  ancient  authors,  he  issued  about  thirty  ori- 
gmal  pubUcations,  some  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  faculty  ibr  oon- 
densing,  ore  of  considerable  bulk.  Of  these  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable,  and 
which,  more  than  any  other,  lias  honorably  perpetuated  his  name  to  posterity,  is  his 
"  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,"  first  published  at  Tubingen,  1742,  and  which 
has  shioe  gone  through  many  editions.  ^ 

The  unwavering  testimony  of  more  than  a  century  to  the  superior  qualities  of 
Bengel's  Gnomon,  must  in  itself  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  fbr  our  silence 
respecting  the  peculiar  merits  or  faults  of  this  work.  Our  present  purpose  will  be 
merely  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  general  features,  and  then,  viewing  it  in  the 
ci4)acity  of  a  translation,  to  examine  what  claims  its  translators  have  upon  oar 
notice. 

The  immediate  cause  for  the  preparation  of  this  work  arose  from  exceptions  taken 
to  a  volume  Bengcl  had  previously  published,  entitled  ^^Apparaha  Critiau,^*  in 
which  he  had  raised  several  sweeping  objections  against  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
saoed  text     "  To  the  clamor  tlius  raised  against  him,"  says  Hartmaan,  '*  both  by 
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Protestante  and  Catholics,  who  styled  him  an  innovator,  and  charged  him  with  sup- 
plying scoffers  with  objections,  he  replied,  that,  since,  after  the  time  of  Erasmus  a 
feiy  laulty  Greek  text  had  become  prevalent,  there  was  now  a  pressing  necessity, 
by  making  use  of  so  many  excellent  and  hitherto  mostly  unknown  materials,  of  re- 
itoriDg  the  text  to  its  utmost  possible  purity,  since,  after  all,  the  principal  portion 
of  it  remained  michanged ;  that  the  £vct,  that  others,  as  Wetsteln,  had  objected  to 
his  method  as  too  cautious,  showed  that  he  had  observed  the  true  mean,  and  that 
the  foundation  of  our  evangelical  faith  could  only  be  strengthened  by  his  careful 
and  faithful  criticism.  Bengol  had  entered  upon  his  critical  work  with  the  design 
of  following  it  up  with  a  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  Ilis  labors  at 
Denkondorf  naturally  led  him  to  this.  Thus  originated  his  Gnomon  Novi  Testa- 
mentu*' 

The  departments  of  criticism  most  visible  in  the  Gnomon  are  the  philological 
and  the  practical  For  the  former,  his  immense  learning,  moulding  itself  into  form 
in  a  sound  judgment  and  careful  discrimination,  rendered  him  at  once  fully  compe- 
tent. He  is,  however,  frequently  guilty  of  too  much  haste  in  forming  his  conclu- 
tiona,  and  exhibits  on  some  occasions  too  little  esteem  for  the  learned  labors  of  his 
predccessorsL  He  is,  on  this  account,  not  always  to  be  wholly  relied  upon,  and 
much  may  be  discovered  in  his  pages  that  is  weak  and  fancifhl — so  far  proving 
that  Bengel  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  prevailing  errors  of  his  age.  The 
method  he  adopted,  in  his  philological  treatment  of  the  text  of  4lie  Now  Testament, 
was  to  collate  as  many  manuscripts  as  fell  within  his  reach,  and  wherever  discrep- 
tndes  occurred,  the  course  he  pursued  was — 

"  Of  several  readings  to  prefer  the  more  difficult  one,  though  not  to  adopt  it  into 
the  text,  if  given  by  manuscripts  only,  and  not  at  tho  same  time  by  printed  edi  - 
tions:  a  rule  suggc^sted  less  by  necessity  than  by  prudence,  and  also  more  easily 
adopted,  since  existing  codices  correct  each  other  so  copiously  as  to  make  it  gene- 
rally unnecessary  to  have  recourse  for  readings  to  manuscripts  yet  unprinted." 

The  prmciples  upon  which  Bengel  bases  his  practical  exposition  of  the  New 
Testament,  may  thus  bo  gathered  from  liis  own  words: 

**  Tho  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  form  a  most  sure  and  precious 
system  of  Divine  testimonies.  For  not  only  arc  tlio  various  writings,  when  consi- 
dered separately,  worthy  of  Goil,  but  also,  when  received  as  a  whole,  they  exhibit 
one  entire  and  perfect  bo<ly,  unincumbered  Ijy  excess,  unimpaired  by  defect  Tlie 
Bible  is,  indeed,  the  true  fountain  of  wiadom,  which  they,  who  liave  onco  actually 
tasted,  prefer  to  all  mero  compositions  of  men,  however  holy,  however  experienced, 
however  devout,  or  however  wise.  One  God  lias  revealed  to  us  therein  His  plain, 
harmonious,  and  complete  word,  fulfilling  in  the  Now.wliat  Ho  had  promised  in  the 
Old  Testament  Tho  writers  of  both  exhibit  not  only  an  exact  knowledge  of  tho 
trutli,  but  also  a  systematic  arraugtiiient  of  their  sul^'ectj  a  precise  ex^rression  of 
Ouir  meaning  J  and  a  genuine  strength  of  feeling.  Tliese  requisites  being  the  cliicf 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  contents.  But  wo  should  select  not  merely  portions 
of  them,  but  appropriate  tho  wholo  and  suffer  it  tlius  to  operate  upon  us.  Separate 
thoughts  of  a  writer  must  be  detcnnined  in  their  evident  sense  according  to  gram- 
matlco-historical  laws,  but  this  in  constant  reference  to  the  totality  of  tho  faith,  and 
to  revohitk>n  as  a  wholc.'^ 
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Bengora  aim  in  preparing  his  Gnomon,  he  himself  states  to  be^  "  that  it  should 
assist  in  renewing  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  For  this  pur- 
pose he  spared  no  labor  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  light  his  learning  or 
intellectual  acumen  could  furnish.  Far  from  forcing  any  peculiar  views  of  his 
own  upon  any  one  whatever,  ho  rather  aims  so  to  present  the  different  opinions 
formed  on  difficult  passages  as  to  leave  an  honest  choice  open  to  aU.  Bis  own 
words  are: 

"  I  do  not  pass  by,  without  notice,  decisions  tlie  authority  of  which  has  been 
generally  received ;  I  do  not  ignore  difficulties  which  are  the  subject  of  wide  dis- 
cussion ;  but  I  examine  witli  equal  care  the  rest  of  Scripture,  which  is  equally 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  each  individual  case  I  employ  that  kind  of  annotation 
which  the  part  or  passage  under  consideration  may  require  to  exhibit  its  force,  to 
explain  its  words  and  phrases,  to  draw  attention  to  the  habit  of  mind  of  those  who 
t!tpcak  or  of  those  whom  they  address,  to  bring  out  the  true  or  refute  the  false  doc- 
trine, to  elicit  those  maxims  of  piety  or  Cliristian  prudence  which  are  involved  or 
suggested  by  the  sacred  text,  to  examine  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  oc- 
curring in  the  New,  and  other  parallel  passages,  or  to  indicate  the  weight,  and  un- 
ravel the  connection  of  the  arguments  employed  by  the  sacred  writer.  And  all 
these  thmgs  are  laid  before  the  reader  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  him  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  and  inducement  to  pursue  the  train  of  thought  further  himself" 

The  most  prevailing  characteristics  of  Bcngel's  stylo,  are  vigor  and  conciseness. 
A  single  expression — ^frequently,  a  single  word— contains  in  itself  the  key  to  some 
difficult  passage.  Seneca's  remark  on  Sallust's  stylo  might  well  be  stated  as  an 
illustration  in  point:  ^^AmpidaUB  sententuB^  et  verba  ante  expedatum  cadentiaJ* 
And  yet  its  clearness  is  so  remarkable,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  possibility  of  ini»> 
taking  his  meaning,  after  a  moment's  careful  study. 

The  translators  of  Bengcl  have  done  a  good  work.  The  bringing  of  such  a  book 
lis  Bengers  Gnomon  within  the  pubUc  reach  is  likely  to  foster  to  a  great  extent  a 
coirect  taste  for  true  criticism,  while  it  also  provides  a  sound  practical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  text  Not  having  sufficient  opportunity  to  compare  the  transla- 
tion with  the  original,  wo  can  not  pronounce  upon  its  correctness,  but  may  well 
presume  that  gentlemen  exhibiting  so  much  scholarship  as  the  translators  of  Bengol 
liave  done  him  full  justice. 

Amongst  other  advantages  which  the  translation  possesses  is  the  addition  of  very 
copious  and  judicious  notes.  Bengel's  characteristic  brevity,  when  interwoven  into 
tlie  native  vigor  of  the  Latin  tongue,  presented  rather  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
many  ardent  readers  of  minor  attainments.  To  render  some  passages  into  i>erfect 
English  might  well  be  esteemed  an  impossibility ;  to  make  them  intelligible  in 
brief  notes  is  well-timed  and  useful  Besides  the  notes  left  by  the  author  himself 
and  his  former  editors,  "additional  notes  of  three  kinds  are  introduced.  1.  Brief 
notes  explanatory  of  Bengel's  meaning,  whore,  avoiding  diffuseness,  ho  falls  into 
Che  opposite  error,  *  Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio.*  2.  Where  he  differs  fK>m  the 
Received  Text,  I  have  given  the  authorities,  namely,  MSS.,  versions,  and  Fathers  on 
both  sides,  leaving  the  decision  to  the  reader,  except  where  I  have  thought  the 
probabilities  on  one  side  decided.  3.  "Where  Bengcl  gives  differences  of  Greek 
synonyms,  I  have  stated  what  I  conceive  to  bo  the  true  distinctions,  by  a  compari- 
son of  Bengel's  vie\i-3  with  those  of  able  writers  of  more  recent  date."  (Editor's 
Pnface.) 
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Bengers  theology  was  of  the  Armmian  east  Ilis  editor  candidlj  recognizes  the 
iziUdneBB  of  his  STStematlc  views,  and  the  true  spiritualitj  of  hia  doctrinal  tone, 
"While  himself  claiming  attachment  to  the  Calviniatic  system.  Ilowever  some  maj 
regard  this  &ct,  we  esteem  iUan  advantage,  as  in  it  there  is  a  strong  assurance  of 
impartiality  and  candor.    The  editor  g^ves  this  testimony  to  him : 

"  Whilst  he  gives  an  undue  prominence,  as  it  would  seem  to  me,  to  the  responsi- 
hility  and  freedom  of  man  in  those  (controverted)  passages,  yet,  in  the  general  tenor 
t^f  hia  work,  there  hrcathe  such  a  holy  reverence  for  GrocVs  sovereignty,  and  such 
spiritiial  unction,  that  the  most  extreme  Galvinist  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  un- 
Afale  to  discover  to  what  section  of  opinions  he  attached  himself)  and  as  to  the  con- 
troverted passages  would  feel  inclined  to  say,  ^Quum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses.^ " 
(Editoes  Preface.) 

Of  all  the  books  issued  from  Clark's  Forei*^  Library  which  we  have  yet  seen, 
Bengel's  Gnomon  is  best  entitled  to  boar  away  the  palm  for  neatness  of  execution. 
Grout  credit  is  certainly  due  to  the  translators  and  editors  for  the  care  manifested 
in  its  preparation. 


13IBLICAL  CosoresTTABY  ON  TQB  New  TESTAMENT.  By  Dr.  Herman  Olshausen, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Continued  after  his  death 
by  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard,  and  Lie.  Augustus  Wiesinger.  Translated  from  the 
German  for  Clark*s  Foreign  and  Theological  Library.  Revised  after  the  latest 
German  edition.  By  A.  C  Kendrick,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Rochester.    Vol  V.    New  York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Ca     1858. 

Is  preladng  our  notice  of  Bengel,  we  had  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  the 

(,'eaeral  distrust  with  which  the  writers  of  Germany  are  regarded  in  the  present 

•i^,  on  account  of  the  sad  intermixture  of  rationalistic  speculation,  which  pervades 

their  productiona    Tliis  position  is  fully  substantiated  in  an  article,  which  has  since 

Come   within  our  notice,  written  by  no  less  celebrated  an  author  than  M.  Victor 

Oousia,  and  published  in  the  *^Revue  des  Deux  Mondet^^^  for  October  1st,  18j7.    In 

a  lengthy  disquisition  upon  German  metaphysics,  he  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  allude 

to  its  connection  with,  and  influence  upon.  Theology.    The  following  extract  will 

serre  to  represent  his  views  upon  this  lamentable  fact : 

**  Into  what  a  chaos  has  Theology  fallen  in  Germany !     Every  where,  Indeed,  do 

the  abuses  of  criticism  present  themselves.    It  might  surely  have  been  sufficient 

that  in  their  universities  it  is  no  longer  permitted  to  speak  of  a  King  of  Rome ; 

that  the  person  of  Homer  has  vanished ;  that  Plato  has  been  robbed  of  the  author- 

abip  of  the  most  certain  and  most  famous  of  his  Dialogues.    This,  notwithstanding, 

is  not  enough.    We  must  have  the  same  in  Theology.    There  is,  as  it  were,  an 

emulation  among  its  Professors,  which  of  them  shall  put  forth  the  most  paradoxical 

conjectures  about  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    In  Germany,  it  is 

now  fully  established  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written  very  late— posterior  to 

the  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  long  uitercommunication  with  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

In  like  manner,  the  Gospels  were  not  compiled  before  the  conclusion  of  the  second 

century  of  our  vulgar  era.    To  assign  to  them  an  earlier  date  is  impossible ;  for, 

ndeed,  SL  Paul  is  the  hero  of  primitive  CkrisUanisme.    He  is  n^de  of  far  more 
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note  tlian  Jesus  Christ '^  In  fact,  it  is  very  generally  thought  that  Christ  is  a  pfure 
myth ;  a  great  name,  and  nothing  more,  like  that  of  Homer.  I  have  not  yet  mek 
with  two  Theologians  who  agree.  Each  one  attacks  all  the  rest,  and  they  matoally 
charge  one  another  wiih  the  most  egregious  hlunders.  Rationalism — that  m^ 
Christianiam  without  the  supernatural — ^triumphs,  it  is  true,  in  this  mdie^  but  is 
this  rationalism  rational  ?" 

When  we  turn  to  gaze  upon  the  dark  cloud  here  represented,  and  see  intelleci 
itself  made  blind  by  overstraining  its  vision,  and  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  such  pure 
light  as  is  reflected  back  from  the  modest  and  yet  brilliant  compositions  of  Olshausen, 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  a  beautifVil  remark  of  Jeremy  Taylor :  "  I  have  seen  the 
sun  with  a  little  ray  of  distant  light  challenge  all  the  power  of  darkness,  and,  without 
violence  and  noise,  climbing  up  the  hill,  hath  made  night  so  retire,  that  its  memoo' 
was  lost  in  the  joys  and  spriglitfalness  of  the  morning.  So  doos  Christianity  .  .  . 
insensibly  turn  the  world  into  Christian,  and  opposition  into  victory."  The  mild 
purity  ond  gentle  sweetness  of  Olshauscn — fair  exponent  of  such  Christianity — rises, 
just  in  like  manner,  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  metaphysical  confusion,  by  portraying 
the  Saviour,  Jesus,  in  all  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  true  (Gospel 

A  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  this  learned  conunentator  will  not,  it  is  presumed, 
bo  considered  out  of  place,  before  taking  special  notice  of  the  last  volume,  bearing 
Lis  name,  which  has  appeared. 

The  materials  at  hand  for  compiling  a  biographical  sketch  of  Olshausen,  are  cer- 
tainly so  very  meagre,  that  we  are  compelled  to  give  a  mere  outline  of  the  promi- 
i;ent  points  of  his  career,  having  no  means  whatever  to  introduce  any  of  the  iod- 
<i<rnt>i  which  must  have  given  character  to  his  private  life.  This  deficiency,  however, 
may  be  partially  supplied  by  such  observations  on  his  character  and  the  pan  he 
took  ia  the  discussions  of  his  day  as  appears  in  those  places  where  his  contempora- 
ries make  allusion  to  him. 

Dr.  Hermann  Olshausen  was  bom  in  1796,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family. 
The  place  of  bis  birth  was  Oldsloe,  a  place  of  some  degree  of  note,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  and  not  many  miles  fjrom  the  famous  city  of  Hamburg.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  like  that  of  most  distinguished  persons — remarkable  for  nothing  ao  much  as 
the  prominence  of  the  two  characteristics — diligence  and  perseverance.  These,  In 
connection  with  a  very  susceptible  temperament,  and  a  poetic  vein  of  no  mean 
rank,  helped  to  mould  his  character,  and  form  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind.  The  beau- 
tiful scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded  added  all  the  polish  and  refinement  that 
was  necessary  to  his  stylo  of  thought — giving  to  it  that  pensive  and  contemplative 
bent  which  so  fully  qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  practical  interpreter  of  the  Bible. 

Very  little  has  come  to  light  respecting  the  peculiar  studies  to  which  he  applied 
himself  in  early  life.  The  routine  of  classics  and  mathematics  usually  pursued  in 
the  German  institutions  received  full  attention  from  him,  and  he  early  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  piety  and  gravity  of  demeanor.  Regarding  the  arrant  preten- 
sions of  the  speculative  school  with  much  indifiference — since  all  tended  so  mudt 
to  unspiritualize  the  Bible — ^he  directed  his  energies  rather  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
truth  from  the  Truth  itself,  and  to  view  revelation  in  the  reflected  light  of  revela- 
tion.   This  he  aimed  at,  and  accomplished  by  a  patient  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 

4*  M.  Cousin  InformB  us,  in  a  note,  that "  Frederick  Strauss,  of  Zurich,  embraced  this  opinion  in 
his  Z«&0f»  t/ssu,  and,  by  this  means,  let  oat  the  great  secret  of  Qennan  Exegesis.** 
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the  original  tongues,  and  a  carefUl  and  judicious  examination  of  the  opinions  of  the 
earliest  expositors  and  critics. 

The  Universities  of  Kiel  and  Berlin  share  the  honor  of  educating  Olshausen.  The 
lustre  of  his  character  and  attainments  shone  out  so  preeminently  amidst  these 
learned  halls,  that  there  were  but  few  who  frequented  them,  who  could  not  hear  of 
him.  Accordingly,  almost  at  tbo  close  of  his  university  course,  and  when  scarcely 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  appointed  to  no  less  responsible  an  office  than  a  pro- 
fesBorahip  at  Konigsberg.  The  practice  of  selecting  very  young  men  to  fill  such 
offices  is  quite  common  in  Germany,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  greatest  in- 
centives to  assiduity  in  early  study.  There  are,  however,  so  many  candidates  for 
such  positions,  that  an  appointment  of  this  kind  bespeaks  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  succeesfiil  candidate ;  and  this  fact,  in 
itself)  sheds  much  light  on  the  high  reputation  young  Olshausen  must  have  borne. 
He  remained  in  Konigsberg  until  1834,  when  ho  removed  from  thence  to  accept  a 
theological  professorship  at  Erlangcn  in  Bavaria,  where  he  continued  until  his 
death  in  1889. 

He  is  spoken  of  as  one,  "  who,  from  all  accounts  was  a  truly  lovely  man,  and 
who  combined  with  profound  scholarship  tho  graces  of  social  refinement  and  de- 
vout piety.'*  One  can  easily  imagine,  from  the  general  tone  and  vigor  of  his 
writings,  that  ho  must  have  sustained  an  exalted  reputation  as  a  teacher ;  while  the 
frequency  with  which  mention  is  made  of  his  name,  shows  that  he  was  by  no 
means  dilatory  in  engaging  in  the  public  controversies  of  his  day. 

In  his  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  page  570,  Br.  Haso,  of  Jena,  intro- 
daces  him  to  our  notice^  in  reference  to  his  ecclesiastical  view&  Speaking  of  tho 
antagonism  that  existed  between  the  Old  and  Now  Lutheran  Church,  he  thus  al- 
ludes to  Olshausen *s  influence  in  helping  to  give  it  form  and  consistency :  "■  The 
contracted  spirit  of  this  exclusive  Lutlieranism,  whose  conduct  appears  much  Hke 
that  of  the  seven  sleepers  after  a  slumber  of  three  hundred  years,  has  been  ex- 
posed— and  Olshausen  has  shown  the  rebellious  nature  of  its  defense."  Several 
sach  incidental  references  to  him  are  found,  in  such  writers  as  Uase,  Hagenbach, 
etc.,  but  nothing  special  regardhig  his  life  has  as  yet  been  brought  to  our  American 
presi*.  Perhaps  nothing  would  be  more  desirable  to  give  an  air  of  perfection  to  his 
works,  than  a  well-digested  biog^phy  of  Olshausen. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  last  volume  of  the  commentaries  of  Olshausen,  which 
has  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Kendrick.  "Were  it  wholly  the  production 
of  this  author,  little  would  remain  to  be  said  in  reference  to  it ;  but  its  appearing 
partly  under  a  new  phase  demands  our  attention  to  mark  its  peculiaritioe.  Too 
earlj  for  us  and  for  tho  accomplishment  of  his  comprehensive  plans,  Olshausen  was 
cut  down  in  mid-life,  before  he  had  completed  his  exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Two  of  his  most  learned  pupils  were  selected  to  bring  the  work  to  a  com- 
pletion. There  were  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  and  L.  A.  Wiesioger,  Pastor ;  and  in 
this  volume,  the  labor  of  the  latter  is  associated  with  that  of  Olshausen. 

Olshausen's  work  extends  to  the  conclusion  of  tho  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 

lonians.    It  is  characterized  by  that  same  freshness  of  evangelical  fooling,  and 

general  purity  of  doctrine,  which  first  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  respect 

cf  a  large  portion  of  Christendom,  and  which  still  make  his  writings  to  bo  hailed  as 

a  welcome  accession  to  the  shelves  of  tho  theological  library.    The  component  ole- 

men  Is  of  theso  expositions  are  not  very  difficult  to  detect    In  strange  and  yet 
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beautiM  oombinatioD,  maj  be  found  associated  together,  learning  the  most  pro- 
found, a  judgment  trained  to  Uie  most  exquisite  discrimination,  a  wonderful  fiunil- 
iarity  with  all  the  various  views  which  have  been  held  on  debated  points,  candor 
strikingly  consistent  with  true  piety,  and  a  magic  power  of  at  once  awakening 
tho  sympathy  of  every  earnest  inquirer  after  truth.  Besides  these,  the  diatin- 
guishing  traits  of  the  work,  where  the  more  deeply  experimental  truths  of  the 
Christian's  inner  life  are  touched  upon,  there  is  such  a  sweetness  of  expression  and 
devoutness  of  sentiment  pervading  his  treatment  of  them,  as  make  us  feel  at  once 
that  we  hold  converse  with  one  whose  heart  felt  what  his  pen  recorded. 

The  most  prominent  feature,  that  distinguishes  Olshausen  from  all  other  modem 
commentators,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  work  rather  attracts  regular  and  con- 
nected study  than  occasional  reference.  He  seems  to  start  with  the  idea  that  the 
grand  element  of  beauty  in  Scripture  narrative,  and  of  strength  in  Scripture  argu- 
mentation, can  only  appear  by  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  any  mere  casual 
glance  at  some  of  its  more  generally  known  portions.  Hence  this  illustration  of 
liidden  meaning  by  more  plainly-revealed  truth  forms  a  prevalent  ingredient  in  his 
composition.  Nay,  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  candid  and  impartial  applicatioa 
of  this  principle  drives  him  beyond  his  own  fences,  in  compelling  him  to  modify 
or  change  too-hastily  formed  views.  The  following  instance  will  develop  this 
feature: 

One  of  the  errors  into  which  his  early  training  lei  him,  was  a  laxity  in  respect 
to  the  final  destiny  of  the  impenitent.  In  some  of  the  former  volumes  of  his  works 
this  was  set  forth  so  prominently  as  immediately  to  attract  notice,  and  even  to 
excite  suspicion  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  Even  as  late  as  his  disquisition  upon  1  Cor. 
15  :  25-28,  (Vol  lY.,)  he  still  seems  laboring  under  a  misconception  of  its  true  and 
legitimate  bearing;  and,  in  discussing  the  ^^ restorcUion  of  eiiudliiy"  which  he  de- 
duces from  this  verse,  goes  far  in  insinuating  that  he  holds  to  an  erroneous  appre- 
hension of  the  subject  involved.  In  this  fifth  volume,  however,  by  acting  upon  his 
own  theory  of  exposition,  he  is  compelled  to  modify,  if  not  to  abandon,  this  noUon. 
Treating  2  Thess.  1 :  8-10,  he  sajs: 

"  Ver.  9. — dXcBpoc  aluvioc,  everlasting  destruction,  is  named  as  the  punishment 
which  the  reprobate,  (by  whicli,  according  to  II.  8,  Antichrist  with  his  followers  is 
to  be  understood,)  at  the  coming  of  Christ  have  to  sufier.    This  is  the  only  passage 
in  Paul's  epistles  in  which  everlasting  damnation  is  openly  declared,  whereas  not  a 
few  occur  in  which  a  restoration  of  all  the  lost  is  apparently  assumed  as  possible. 
(See  at  1  Cor.  15  :  25-28.)    For,  although  little  can  be  inferred  from  aiuvtoccaor 
sidered  in  itsel(  as  it  might  also  denote  merely  an  uncommonly  long  time,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  disputed  that  a  comparison  with  the  formula  ^o)/)  aluvio^  does  not  permit 
us  to  interpret  the  phrase  6?.£0po^  aluvio^  otherwise  than  of  everlasting  damna- 
tion.   For  the  supposition  that  Paul  did  indeed  in  this  earliest  of  his  epistles,  still 
teadi  everlasting  daomation,  but  subsequently  relinquished  it,  there  exists  no  suffi- 
cient foundation,  because  the  restoration  is  nowhere  freely  and  openly  declared.    This 
alone  admits  of  being  maintained :  that  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament; 
Paul  throws  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation  most  into  the  shade,  and  affords 
the  defenders  of  the  Apocataatasis  the  most  plausible  support,  etc." 

Although  his  language  here  is  sufficiently  ambiguous,  yet  the  concession  evidently 
implied  in  it  is  of  weight  in  showing  tlie  impartiality  of  its  author.    There  is  no 
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^fighfc  evidence  of  the  ezcellenoe  of  Olshaosen'a  Bystem,  in  the  &ct  of  its  thus 
bring^g  hifl  own  opinions  under  its  inflnence ;  and,  at  the  same  time^  of  exhibiting 
the  candor  which  adonis  him,  when  he  is  found  thus  expoundiog  the  truth  ilree 
&om  prejudice.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  principle,  but  our  limited  space 
forbids  our  entering  further  into  this  point 

Olabausen  exhibits  too  much  laxity  in  his  views  of  Inspiration.    The  multiplicitj 
of  theories^  afloat  on  this  question  in  the  German  schools,  seems  to  have  sadly  per- 
plexed him,  and  forced  him  to  make  unnecessary  concessions  to  neology.    Not 
iiSTing  been  able  f\illy  to  embrace  the  literal^  mechanicai  theory^  advocated  so 
strenuously  by  the  Protestant  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  evidently 
leans  to  the  side  of  the  supranaturalustic  theologians,  conceding  "  that  the  sacred 
penmen  wrote  concerning  things  not  essential  according  to  their  best  knowledge 
and  ability."    The  intermingling  of  the  grammatico-histoiical  with  the  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  method  ho  pursues,  has  exerted 
great  influenoe  in  thus  warping  his  views,  while  it  has  afforded  him  great  assistance 
in  setting  them  forth.    Whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  that  is,  wherever  a  diffi- 
cnlty  arises  from  apparent  discrepancies  in  tho  sacred  text,  he  introduces  his 
opinions  on  this  subject.    We  take  as  an  example  an  extract  fh>m  his  exposition 
of  Acts  8  :  6-7.    Comparing  the  account  here  given  with  what  Chap.  22  :  8,  and 
Chap.  26  :  14,  relate  of  the  same  circumstance,  he  sajs : 

"As  the  three  narratives  do  not  agree  in  all  points,  transcribers  have  endeavored 
to  smooth  down  the  differences.  ....  How  these  differences  are  to  be 
explained,  in  acoordance  with  tho  principle  that  literal  agreement  must  exist 
between  the  different  narratives  of  Holy  Writ,  I  do  not  see.  ....  And  if 
toy  one  should  suppose  two  occurrences  of  tliis  kind,  and  distribute  the  varying 
aoooonts  among  them,  then  still  greater  confusion  would  arise,  for  how  can  it  be 
made  probable  that  the  Lord  would  appear  twice  to  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus? 
We  must  therefore  take  the  Scripture  account  simply  as  it  presents  itself  to  u& 
Ihere  are  plainly  here  variations  in  the  narratives,  exactly  like  those  we  so  often 
find  in  the  Gospels,  but  they  refer  to  un-^  ^ntial  incidents,  and  are  so  far  from 
sffeciing  the  credibility  of  the  event  as  a  whole,  that  they  rather  confirm  it"  (VoL 
Ir.,  p.  465.    Eng.  Ed.) 

The  hypothesis  he  adopts  constrains  him  also  to  make  the  sacred  writers  quote 
from  memory^  whenever  the  same  citation  being  found  in  different  words  gives  it 
the  semblance  of  a  discrepancy;  for  instance,  Lis  strictures  on  Mark  1:2: 

'*  This  passage  of  Mark  is  an  unmistakable  indication  that  ho  had  documents 
%3efore  him  of  which  he  made  use :  ho  borrowed  from  Matthew  and  Luke  the  formula 
caf  citation,  but  inserted  from  memory  {aus  dem  Geildchtniss)  the  words  out  of 
■Xfalarhi  without  altering  the  formula." 

And  again  on  Luke  4:18: 

"The  words,  arroarttAa/  redpava/uvovc  Iv  ui^iaei,  are  found  neither  in  the 
^lebrew  text,  nor  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  this  passage,  and  have  been  therefore 
^•ertainly  inserted,  from  jnemory,  by  tho  Evangelist"* 

*  Cited  by  Lee  p.  82ft-d25,  where  able  replies  to  these  views  may  be  found. 
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Springing  out  of  the  heterogoneous  elements  of  the  same  principle  is  his  method 
of  accounting  for  the  miracles.  It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  numerous  paasageif 
where  he  thus  commits  himself;  but,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  prefer  borrowing  an 
extract  from  Hagenbach,  which  exactly  states  the  case : 

"  Respecting  the  reality  and  credibility  of  miracles,  the  modem  theory  of  Olshau- 
sen,  who  regards  the  miracles  as  a  more  advanced  process  of  nature,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  tlie  theory  of  preformation  advanced  by  Bonnet — according 
to  which  God  has  d  priori  included  the  miracles  in  the  course  of  nature."  (See 
Hist  of  Doctrines,  p.  410.) 

The  sacramental  views  of  Olshauscn  we  will  review,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
"Wiesinger. 

Whilst  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  Olshauscn  is  not  altogether  free  from  the 
taint  of  rationalism,  yet  it  is  generally  of  so  moderate  a  caat  that  no  one,  who  loves 
good  Biblical  exegesis,  can  read  his  pages  wiUiout  profit  His  doctrinal  laxity  is  a 
more  dangerous  element,  and  one  more  calculated  to  shake  confidence  in  him  than 
any  thing  else  that  could  arise.  It  seems  a  pity,  that  amid  so  much  richness — so 
much  spirituality — such  comprehensiveness  of  view — and  such  freedom  from 
pedantry,  the  spirit  of  error  should  still  lurk,  clad  in  tlie  delusive  drapery  which  a 
highly-cultivated  intellect  can  alone  throw  around  it  We  could  scarcely  expect, 
however,  that  all  should  be  pure  gold,  when  we  remember  the  influences  by  which 
Olshausen  was  surrounded,  his  youth,  and  the  early  bias  his  mind  received  from 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  theology  of  Germany. 

A  glance  at  Wiesinger  must  dose  this  article.  The  volume  under  notice  con- 
tains the  foliowiog  Epistles:  Ephesians,  Oolossians,  I  Thessalonians,  and U  Thessalo- 
nians,  by  Olshausen :  the  remainder,  comprising  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiana, 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  is  the  work  of  Wiesinger.  A  note  under  the  introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  informs  us  that  "the  introduction  to  this  epistle, 
and  tliat  also  to  the  pastoral  epistles,  is  from  Olshausen's  own  pen,  and  was  left  in  a 
state  of  complete  readiness  for  the  press."  This,  of  course,  removes  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  portion  of  the  work  from  his  successor.  Wiesinger  was  a  pupil  of 
Olsliausen's,  **  sympathizing  thoroughly,"  we  are  told,  "  in  the  evangelical  views  of 
his  venerated  teacher."  His  expositions  partake  very  largely  of  his  instructor's 
genius  and  spirit :  they  are  marked  by  the  same  general  traits,  displaying  more 
philological  acumen,  but  less  fervor — more  minuteness,  but  leas  spiritual  depth — 
more  excgetical  tautology,  but  less  direct  appeal — and  will,  consequently,  be  more 
attractive  to  the  critical,  than  to  the  practical  theologian. 

Wiesinger  fully  indorses  the  sacramental  opinions  of  Olshausen.  These  can 
scarcely  bo  called  truly  evangelical.  They  have  too  much  of  Old  Lutheranism 
about  them ;  they  advocate  but  too  strongly  the  dogma  of  "  Sacramental  grace." 
On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist^  Olshausen  says : 

"  I  hold  that  Luther*s  notion  of  the  holy  supper  is  that  which  coincides  most 
completely,  in  all  essentials,  with  the  ecclesiastical  practice ;  with  the  authentic 
declarations  of  the  institutory  words;  and  with  the  harmony  of  the  Scripture 
doctrines.    According  to  my  conviction,  the  Scripture  teaches  that  in  and  under 
the  elements  of  the  holy  supper,  the  Kedeemer,  who  now  sits  in  His  glorified  hu« 
manity  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  dispensed  His  glorified  bodily  nature— whicli 
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OBrtAinly  can  nerer  be  diasevered  from  a  spiritnal  and  divino  exisionce— thUi  His 
ipiritoalized  flesh  and  blood,  to  the  faithfu],  to  bo  a  ^dpnoKov  r^c  adavaaia^^  as 
Ig;natiii8  tenna  it ;  a  germ  of  new  life  in  their  bodies,  which  are  to  be  awakened 
hereafter." 

Again :  *'  According  to  my  persuasion,  the  whole  Christ  is  not  received  in  the 
sapper,  but  an  operation  of  the  glorified  Saviour." 

Farther :  "  As  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour  ore  united  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  immiscible,  but  also  inseparable,  so  also  in  the  supper  the  power  of  Christ 
is  associated  with  the  bread  and  wine,  without  the  one  destrojing,  or  even  so  much 
as  altering,  the  essential  nature  of  the  other." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  wherein  all  this,  and  much  more  besides,  differs  from 
the  hTper-Lutheran  view,  nor  do  we  see  much  force  in  a  distinction  made  by 
Olshaosen,  and  which,  in  justice  to  him,  we  feel  bound  to  add : 

"But  my  view  deviates  from  that  of  Luther  masmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  included  m  the  idea  of  the  supper,  that  aU  who  partake  of  it  receive  the  Lord's 
body.''    (Vol  rv%  p.  157,  et  seq.,  Eng.  Ed.) 

To  our  mind  this  does  not  alter  the  matter  very  much.  Tlie  doctrine  of  consub- 
itantiation  seems  equaUy  laid  down  by  both.  Tho  character  or  number  of  the 
recipients  can  not  surely  alter  the  inherent  rationale  of  the  involved  principle. 

Wiesinger  substantially  accords  with  Olshausen  in  this  matter ;  but  still  more 
eamly  can  we  determine  the  idea  of  Baptism  held  by  both,  to  be  entirely  in  keeping 
with  what  has  just  been  said. 

Olshausen  remarks  on  Acts  9  :  17-19 : 

"  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  in  ch.  22 :  16,  the  words  ii7c6}Aivoat  tuq  u/iapna^ 
oav  plainly  represent  baptism  as  the  act  of  cleansing  from  sin,  as  tho  u^cff/f  tCw 

ufiapTiQv. Paul  does  not  by  any  means  become  a  member  of  the 

church,  simply  by  means  of  tho  wonderful  calling  he  has  received  from  the  Lord 
Himself  but  he  must  also  receive  baptism.  In  this  the  objectivity  or  real  value  of 
the  sacraments  appears  beyond  all  mistake :  they  can  not  bo  set  aade  on  account 
of  the  immediate  operations  of  the  Spirit,  but  require  to  be  administered,  if  it  be  at 
all  possible,  for  exceptions  must  bo  admitted,  as  when  martyrdom  for  the  faith 
■uppliea  the  want  of  baptism."    (Vol.  IV.,  p.  460.    Eng.  Kd.) 

"Wiesinger  gives  us  a  more  full  expansion  of  tho  same  view,  in  a  lengthy  com- 
ment on  Titus  3  :  5.  Expatiating  upon  ''  the  act  and  saving  agency  of  God  in 
regard  to  the  individual "  by  which  regeneration  is  brought  about,  his  words  are : 

"  And  what  act  of  God's  saving  mercy  towards  tho  individual  could  this  be, 
other  than  baptism,  through  which  the  man  is  planted  into  tho  fellowship  of  the 
Three  One  God,  which  is  a  putting  ofif  of  the  body  of  the  flesh,  (aCtfia  Ttj^  oapKo^f 
Col.  2  :  11,)  and  a  putting  on  of  Christ,  {Xptarov  cvrdvcaaOe^  GaL  3  :  27,)  in  short — 
which,  as  it  is  described  in  our  passage,  is  a  bath  of  regeneration  ?  It  is  this 
which  transfers  the  man  from  the  state  described  in  vcr.  3,  to  the  new  life  of  the 
Spirit,  it  is  the  sure  foundation  upon  which,  in  regard  to  the  individual,  rests  all 
farther  increase  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit  Thus  wo  understand  why  baptism  is  here 
referred  to  as  the  means  of  salvation.  And  this  tho  Aporitle  designates  by  /.otTpdi' 
ifaXiyyeveaiacj  bath  of  rfgeneraium,  for  we  scarcely  need  refute  the  view,  which 
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regsrda  this  as  merely  a  metaphorical  expression,  a  view  also  applied  to  Epb. 
5  :  26."    (Vol  V.  p.  606.    Amer.  Ed.) 

Let  ^'1)0  will  sympathize  fully  with  these  views,  we  certainly  can  not  They 
certainly  show  that  with  all  his  beauties  and  good  qualities,  Olshausen  must  be 
studied  witli  extreme  caution.  The  same  remark,  of  course,  applies  to  Wiesiuger. 
And  while  we  can  not  recommend  them  for  popular  use,  we  still  think  that  they 
will  bo  of  great  valuo  to  the  discrimlDating  tlieologian. 


Commentary  on  the  Books  op  Kings.  By  Karl  Frederick  Keil,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Exegotical  Theology  and  the  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Dorpat.  Translated  by  James  Murphy,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Bcliast. 
Supplemented  by  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  by  Ernst  Bertheau, 
Professor  in  Gottingen.  Translated  by  James  Martin,  B.  A.  Edinburgh :  T.  & 
T.  Clark.    Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co. 

Comment  ARIES  on  the  Old  Testament  are  comparatively  scarce.  Good  practical 
exegeses  of  particular  books  are  stiU  more  difficult  to  be  found.  There  aro  so  many 
constituents  necessary  to  form  really  sound  exposition,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  them 
embodied  in  ono  author ;  while  a  careful  and  judicious  arrangement  of  such  consti- 
tuent materials  very  seldom  meets  the  eye  of  the  critical  reader.  Happily  the  grow- 
ing  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  gives  character  to  our  age,  has  called  forth  the  attention 
of  the  learned  to  this  importantftepartment  of  religious  literature.  Germany,  witli 
all  her  fixults,  is  entitled  to  our  highest  respect,  for  the  great  aid  she  lias  lent  to  this 
work :  and,  however  apt  we  may  bo  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  her  savaos, 
yet  it  is  important  that  we  should  alter  our  tone  towards  some  at  least,  because 
their  labors  aro  especially  fitted  to  fill  up  a  want,  which  all  students  in  theology 
must  feel — the  want  of  books  of  Biblical  exegesis  suited  to  the  advancement  of  the 
present  era. 

Keil  is  one  of  this  lattter  class.  His  work  on  Joshua,  which  appeared  oarly  last 
year,  prepared  us  for  his  reappearance  in  the  "  Commentary  on  Kinga"  In  the 
former  work,  he  holds  the  rosponsiblo  position  of  an  introducer  of  a  new  theory  to 
explain  Joshua  10 :  12-15.  One  of  his  faults,  and,  at  tho  same  time,  one  of  his 
virtues,  is  exhibited  here — the  latter  in  his  unsparing  censures  of  the  Rationalistic 
school — the  former  in  his  carrying  his  opposition  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  him 
into  tho  opposite  extreme ;  for,  in  his  efibrts  to  disrobe  the  murade  recorded  in  these 
verses  of  the  fancies  in  which  firee-thinking  critics  have  arrayed  it,  ho  actually  goes 
far  in  depriving  it  of  the  character  of  a  miracle,  by  endeavoring  to  make  it  appear, 
that  tho  whole  is  a  mere  poetical  description  quoted  from  the  "  Book  of  Jashur." 
Now,  though  tliis  looks  like  bending  the  crooked  stick  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
order  to  restore  its  shape,  and  might  bo  easily  believed  if  the  system  of  proof  at- 
tempted by  tho  critic  did  not  create  more  serious  misgivings,  we  leave  all  candid 
readers  of  tho  Bible  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  in  reference  to  this  fact,  since 
we  are  not  now  directing  our  attention  to  ''  Keil  on  Joshua."  Our  only  object^  in 
referring  to  this  little  indiscretion  of  Keil,  is  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers  as  a 
reliable  anti-Rationalist,  while  wo  add  that  ho  is  a  loyal  representative  of  the  evan- 
gelical school  of  his  country. 

Pro£  Keil  prefaces  his  commentary  on  Kings  by  an  able  and  lucid  intiodactioD. 
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The  scyeral  points  he  discusses  arc :.  1.  Tho  name,  contents,  scope,  and  character 
of  tho  Books  of  Kings ;  2.  Age  and  Author ;  3.  Sources  and  credibility ;  4.  £xe- 
^^cal  helps. 

In  reference  to  tlie  first  of  these  points,  wc  have  l)ecn  much  struck  with  Homo's 
entire  silence,  respecting  the  scope  of  tho  Books  of  Kings,  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
tlio  Study  of  the  Bible."  This  seems  the  more  remarkable  as  tho  scope  of  a  book 
Is  made  by  him  a  principal  key  to  its  contents.  Keil's  dissertation  on  this  head 
iTjpplies  this  want,  and  \a  itself  a  very  able  and  truly  practical  one.  He  first  points 
out  tlie  natural  diTisious,  into  which  the  period  embraced  by  this  history  divides 
iiselfj  and  then  proceeds  to  search  for  its  analytical  elements.  Tho  theories  of  Gro- 
scnlus,  and  Fr.  Kern,  v.hieh  represent  the  prophetic  iuterfercuce,  both  in  its  activity 
and  its  miraculous  agency  as  tho  leading  topic ;  and  of  Ilavemick  and  Do  Wette, 
wLich  designate  the  general  tendency  of  these  books  as  "  prophetico-didactic," 
must  easily  be  seen  to  fall  short  of  tho  trao  dignity  of  tho  que.  tion.  In  contradis- 
liaction  to  these,  Keil  makes  the  supremo  conduct  of  tho  theocracy  the  main  artery 
which  traverses  the  whole,  while  prophets  and  kings  are  intrcjducod  as  tho  ramiflca- 
cations  which  imder  the  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  convey  the  life-giving  elo- 
mcnt  through  the  entire  frame.    Hence  arises  his  remark  that — 

**  Tho  author  has  in  general  followed  no  principle  proper  to  hunself  or  peculiar, 
bat  simply  and  only  endeavored  to  represent  tho  progressive  development  of  tho 
theocracy  during  tho  period  described  by  him  according  to  the  principle  which  tho 
Lord  has  laid  down  in  the  promise  made  to  King  David  in  2  Sam.  7  :  12-lG.  This 
|;^lorious  promise  forms  the  golden  thread,  which  runs  through  tho  whole  history  of 
the  kings  from  Solomon  to  tho  Babylonish  exile ;  it  forms  tho  leading  idea  in  tho 
representation  of  this  history  in  tho  books  before  us."    (P.  3,  et  feq.) 

As  to  tlie  "Age  and  Author  "  of  tho  Books  of  Kings,  Keil  is  satisfied  that  one 
author  must  have  composed  them,  on  account  of  tho  "  pervading  unity  of  matter, 
language,  and  style ;"  as  well  as  of  tho  inherent  theocratic  principle  of  tho  whole 
jast  alluded  to.  Tlio  most  probable  date  of  compilation  he  thinks  to  bo  immediately 
•*  after  the  second  year  of  Evilmorodach,  to  which  tho  narrative  is  extended."  Ho 
d'^es  not  attempt  to  designate  the  author  as  known,  but  takes  particular  pains  to 
show  that  Havemick's  reception  of  Jeremiah  as  such  is  founded  on  rather  flimsy 
premises,  and  inadequate  to  produce  general  belief. 

Into  the  question  of  the  "  Sources  and  Credibility  "  of  those  books,  Profl  Keil 
brings  his  peculiar  views  respecting  tho  preeminency  of  tho  theocratic  element 
His  treatment  of  this  subject  is  exceedingly  candid  and  liberal.  Considering  tliat 
the  period  comprised  in  these  books  is  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  is 
at  first  glance  evident  that  tho  author  must  liavo  had  historical  references  at  hand, 
as  materials  for  his  work.  According  to  one  class  of  hypotheses  these  must  have 
lx*en  "  the  annals  "  compiled  by  tho  oflicers  of  tho  King,  or  else  a  systematic  history 
by  some  independent  author.    Granting  this  view  to  be  correct,  Keil  remarks  : 

"  If  we  regard  the  Books  of  Kings  by  themselves,  there  is  no  fundamental  ob- 
jection to  this  view  of  the  courses  cited  in  them ;"  for,  *•  if  wo  assume  such  official 
annals  as  tho  source  of  our  author,  we  must  on  tho  one  hand  reganl  tho  theocratic 
principle  pervading  his  abstract  as  his  own,  whereby  having  marked  out  for  the 
reader  in  his  a>jstract  the  right  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  the  history,  ho 
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could  always  direct  tlioso  who  wished  to  learn  more  of  the  several  doings  of  the 
kings  of  those  annals.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  assume  that  ho  drew  his  full 
accounts  of  the  miniistry  of  the  prophets  partly  at  least  from  other  sources;,  and  did 
not  specially  quote  these,  merely  because  he  had  adopted  every  tiling  important 
out  of  them  into  his  work."    (P.  16.) 

But  he  himself  takes  a  different  view.  Ck)mparing  several  passages  in  cotompor- 
ary  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  taking  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles  in  connection, 
he  concludes  that  the  materials  made  use  of  by  the  author  of  the  Books  of  King? 
must  have  been  compiled  by  the  prophets.    He  further  says : 

"  This  assumption,  based  upon  the  distinct  testimony  of  the  writer  of  Chronicles, 
is  also  the  only  one  tliat  corresponds  with  tlie  theocratic  character  of  tho  history. 
From  tho  great  importance  which  the  history  of  the  covenant  people,  exhibited  ac- 
cording to  the  spuit  of  the  tlieocracy,  had,  not  merely  for  the  present,  but  also  lor 
tho  future,  the  prophets,  who  in  tlieir  prophecies  and  addresses  held  forth  to  the 
people  not  only  the  law  as  a  rule  and  direction,  but  also  the  history  of  the  past  fre> 
quently  as  the  mirror  and  example  of  their  life,  must  have  reckoned  the  composition 
of  the  theocratic  history  among  tlie  duties  of  the  call  given  to  them  by  the  Lord, 
and  composed  accordmgly  the  history  of  their  time  by  noting  down  public  annals, 
in  which  without  respect  of  persons  the  life  and  conduct  of  tlie  kings  were  judged 
and  exhibited  according  to  the  standard  of  the  revealed  law."  (Compare  2  ChroD. 
26 :  22,  and  2  ChroD.  13 :  22.) 

This  is  no  doubt,  a  very  compUcated  sentence,  but  fully  contains  Koil's  opinion 
on  this  portion  of  tho  subject. 

In  the  hivStory  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  which  is  the  opening  subject  of  the  com- 
mentar}'  proper,  nothing  worthy  of  any  special  notice  is  apparent  It  is  made  to 
resolve  itself  into  four  distinct  topics ;  Solomon's  accession  and  its  attendant  circum- 
stances ;  his  government,  and  the  cliief  sources  of  its  prosperity,  traceable  directly 
to  his  reliance  upon  God ;  the  building  of  the  temple ;  Solomon's  (all  towards  the 
close  of  his  life.  Respecting  his  marriage  with  Pharoali's  daughter,  Keil  takes 
a  favorable  view,  showing  that  he  violated  no  recognized  law,  and  tliat  his  de- 
clension in  after  life  is  entirely  independent  of  this  act.  When,  however,  we  came 
to  tlie  description  of  the  Temple,  we  expected  to  find  something  said  about  the 
symbolical  import  of  its  various  parts ;  but  our  disappomtment  was  by  no  means 
small,  when  Prof  Keil  coolly  informed  us  in  a  note,  that  in  his  treatise,  "  Der  Tempel 
Salome's,  Dorpat,  1839,"  we  should  find  his  development  of  this  subject.  This  de- 
ficiency, it  is  true,  is  in  part  atoned  for,  by  the  able  defense  with  which  Solomon's 
apostasy  is  proved  not  to  bo  mconsistent  with  the  supernatural  g^  wherewith  he 
had  esi)edally  been  endowed  by  God,  in  reply  to  the  rationalistic  viol's  of  Jarchi, 
Abarb,  Ileidegger,  and  especially  Juati. 

In  entering  upon  the  second  main  division  of  these  Books,  Keil  examines  that 
very  difficult  question,  respecting  the  discrepancies  of  the  dates  of  tliis  period,  wliich 
has  so  long  distressed  the  most  learned  critics  and  chronologers.  Alluding  to  tliis 
period  of  sacred  history,  Dr.  Hales  justly  terms  it  "  its  Gordian  knot ;"  and  no 
wonder  is  it  when  such  men  as  Usher,  Petavius,  Marsham,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
Hales  himself  all  differ  in  their  details.  Keil's  theory  of  adjustment  corresponds 
substantially  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  (in  his  history  of  the  Church  and  also 
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his  Introdnctioo,)  bat  their  numbers  are  at  ooiudderablo  yarianoe.    Our  commentator 
remarks: 

**  We  believe^  however,  that  not  only  the  Icng^  of  this  whole  period  and  its 
chief  epodis^  but  also  the  duration  of  the  several  reigns,  may  bo  determined  with 
tolerable  certainty  &om  the  biblical  statements,  as  those  are  by  no  means  so  incxnct 
or  arbitrary  as  many  chronologists  havo  asserted.  Wc  assumo  in  the  kingdom  ol 
Jadah  no  intemgnum  at  all,  but  merely  a  co-regency,  (that  of  Joram  with  his  father 
Jehoshaphat,)  pretty  clearly  indicated  in  the  text,  (2  Kings  8:16,)  and  in  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Israel  no  co-regency,  but  only  two  interregna,  (the  one  after  Jeroboam  II., 
the  other  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea^)  and  reconcile  the  differences  arising  from 
the  synchronistic  determinations  of  time  according  to  tho  principles  already  pro- 
pounded in  the  Talmud,  that  the  years  of  the  Kings  were  counted  only  from  KL<an 
to  Nisan,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  even  a  single  day  before  or  after  the  iir»t  r>f 
Nisan  was  reckoned  equal  to  a  year.  (Compare  Gemara  Bah,  tract  Rosii  Ha- 
SHASrAH.)'*    (P.  205,  eeq.) 

KeQ*8  Interpretation  of  1  Kings  13,  is  well  sustained  against  the  attacks  of  ration- 
alistic cavillers.    The  entire  discussion  is  rendered  plain  and  practical  by  tlie  easy 
transition  with  which  the  author  passes  from  the  mere  narration  of  facts  to  tlie  im- 
portant lessons  contained  in  them.    Almost  tho  exact  counterpart  of  his  views  on 
this  strange  episode  may  be  found  in  an  admirable  sermon  by  Rev.  "W.  B.  Dcaltrj', 
B.D.,  which  ought  to  be  studied,  wherever  available,  in  connection  with  Kcil.    Tho 
hjpothesia,  whereby  the  origin  of  Elijah  is  mado  to  appear  as  coming  from  tho  Ish- 
Qiaelites  is  somewhat  fanciful,  though  not  altogether  devoid  of  support  from  strong 
ooDJcctnral  argument    The  theocratic  element  appears  most  prominently,  perhaps, 
in  this  portion  of  these  books,  for  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  much  more  is  said  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha — the  representatives  of  tlio  Great  King — than  of  tho  whole  his- 
tory of  the  political  kingdom.    From  a  slight  comparison  between  this  part  of  thu 
irork,  and  Dr.  A.  Alexander's  "  Ilistory  of  tho  Israclitish  Nation,"  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  borrowed  his  ideas  from  the  former.    The  similarity  of  their 
viewB  is  exceedingly  striking. 

The  same  general  characteristics  appear  In  the  author's  treatment  of  tho  thini 
Xkiain  division  which  he  makes.  Xo  very  prominent  points  demanding  special  no- 
^ce  are  presented,  unless  we  except  the  fact  that  not  a  word  is  said  respecting  xln* 
similarity  of  2  Kings  18  and  19,  and  Isaiah  36  and  37.  Tho  one  is  almost  a  ver- 
bjatim  rescript  of  the  other,  and  we  opine  that  this  fact  ought  to  liave  some  bearing 
In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  tho  "  Books  of  Kings."  "With  regard 
^o  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  recorded  in  chap.  19,  Kcil  agrees 
"Vrith  most  modern  German  critics,  in  making  about  two  years  intervene  between 
Xhe  prediction  (in  vs.  32  to  35)  and  tho  historical  fulttllment,  (vs.  35-37.)  lie  ac- 
Xoiowledges  a  serious  difficulty  to  exist  in  the  expression,  "  in  that  day,^^  (vs.  35 ;) 
^ind  is  swayed  in  the  adopting  of  liis  views  by  a  desire  to  make  the  accomplishment 
dgree  with  the  sign  promised  in  verse  29.  lie  does  not  satisfactorily  clear  up  this 
^|)oint,  nor  does  he  sustain  himself 

Having  so  far  alluded  to  the  prominent  features  of  distinct  topics  of  this  worlc 
let  us  revert  for  a  moment  to  its  general  characteristics.  Keil's  commentary  is  a 
good  boolE,  but  it  has  its  fiiults.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  is  the  pedantic 
display  exhibited  throughout,  especially  in  citing  authors,  and  embodying  the  refer- 
ences into  the  text  The  author  of  the  Greyson  Letters  has  an  exocllont  one  on 
Vol.  v.— 19 
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this  Tory  subject    After  indulgiDg  his  bmnorous  vein  in  a  bng  hadinagt  upon  a 
pedantic  critic^  he  sajs,  (and  every  word  of  it  is  applicable  to  Keil) : 

"  Thousands  of  such  books  as  this,  have  the  pedants  among  our  German  neigh> 
bors  produced ;  amongst  us  they  arc  happily  rare.  *  *  ♦  For  what  at  the  best  is 
the  use  of  such  books  ?  *  *  *  As  to  reading  them  it  is  out  of  the  question.  What 
can  your  progprcss  (every  clause  cut  into  two  by  references)  be  compared  to,  except 
bump,  bump,  bumping,  in  a  rough  cart,  over  the  frozen  furrows  of  a  ploughed  field  ? 
What  mortal  patience  is  equal  to  the  task  of  reading  page  after  page  constructed 
on  the  model  of  such  sentences  as  this,  if  I  may  venture  to  imitate  the  inimitable  ?'* 

Our  «otd<>an^  Grcyson,  wo  opine,  invents  a  passage  to  illustrate  thisfhct;  we 
will  give  a  verbatim  specimen  from  Keil : 

"  V.  38.  ^tiifim  *^n^l3n  oufiaTw^vTuiKe^  {Josephi  Antiq,  7  :  5,  4,)  the  corps  of 

the  royal  body  guard,  2  Sam.  8 :  18 ;  15 :  18 ;  20 :  7-23 ;  1  Chron.  18  :  17.  Concern- 
ing these  Cherethi  and  Pelcthi  from  the  oldest  times,  various  opinions  prevail,  see 
Pfdfferi  dub.  vex  p.  392  seq.,  Ikenii  discert  phiL  iheol  No  9,  and  Winer  bibL  R.  W. 
l.p.  272fl  Asto  the  grammatical  form  of  the  words,  some  still  regard  them, 
(Winer,  I  p.  q,  and  Stier  Lehrg.  d.  hebr.  Spr.  i.  p.  215,)  though  no  longer  with  the 
game  confidence  as  the  older  writers,  (s.  Gescn.  Lohrg^b.  p.  525,)  as  apocapated 
plurals,  while  Ewarld  now  also  acknowledges  (Heb.  Gr.  p.  280,  3  ed.)  tiie  existence 
of  the  plural  in  ^,  which  he  once  altogether  denied,  (S.  Krit  Gr.  p.  296  f.,)  and 
Gescn.  has  retracted  much  of  the  view  propounded  in  the  Lehi^b.  (S.  Hebr.  Gr. 
]).  150,  13  cd.,)  so  that  both  at  present,  and  certainly  with  justice^  have  agreed  to 
regard  the  two  words  as  adjective  forms  m  \"    (P.  35.) 

And  so  wo  might  quote  cid  libitum,  Wc  think  the  translator  of  such  a  work  is 
justly  deserving  of  sharing  tlie  blame  duo  to  this  fault  It  may  do  very  well  in 
Germany ;  but  wo  Anglo-Saxons  can  not  endure  the  fatigue  induced  by  having  so 
many  ditches  to  leap.  Especially,  wlicn  a  formidable  hedge-work  of  foot-notes  is 
appended,  such  references  could  very  easily,  and  without  detracting  from  the  merits 
of  the  text,  be  placed  amongst  them.  It  is,  however,  due  from  us  to  mention  that 
the  foot-notes  in  Keirs  work  mostly  contain  replies  to  his  neologian  objectors,  and 
that  the  other  references  seem  to  be  embodied  into  the  text  to  keep  the  distinction 
apparent.  But  this  is  not  only  wholly  unnecessary,  but  gives  a  vciy  awkward  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole. 

Apropos  to  this,  while  Kcil*s  books  could  easily  bo  made  accessible  to  the  capacity 
of  ordinary  readers,  on  account  of  his  plainness  of  style,  and  spirituality  of  tone,  yet 
Ihey  are  so  very  much  interspersed  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  words  and  sen- 
tences untranslated,  that  most  readers  who  are  not  of  the  learned  class  must  bo  de- 
terred by  these  from  mastering  the  book  in  its  real  merits.  Surely  tho  exigencies 
of  tho  present  day  demand  that  all  such  superogatory  exhibitions  of  learning  should 
be  made  to  occupy  tho  margin.  We  want  to  be  plainly  understood  on  this  point 
Far  would  it  be  from  us  to  advocate  their  entire  removal ;  but  wo  could  with  more 
confidence  recommend  such  books  to  the  reader  of  common  capacities,  if  what  are 
liable  to  be  considered  blemishes  were  placed  somewhere  out  of  tho  body  of  the 
text 

Tho  scholar  will  find  a  rich  repast  in  Keil.  Ilia  conclusions,  it  is  true,  are  marked 
by  great  boldness,  but  are,  generally  speaking,  judicious.    His  proemin<mt  fbature 
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IB  soon  seen  to  be  his  antu-rationalism — aggressiye  as  well  as  defensive.  His  learn- 
ing is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  although  ho  is  much  mora  moderate  in  his  pre- 
tensions than  his  opponents.  His  aim,  ever  directed  to  the  theocratic  element^ 
rametimcs  rises  through  this  to  such  heights  in  the  sacred  atmosphere,  as  enable 
him  to  overtook  tlic  whole  subject  at  a  glance,  and  thereby  to  catch  at  once  the 
close  connection  of  its  several  ingredients. 

The  work  before  us  is  completed  by  the  publislicrs  with  selections  fh>m  Bertheau, 
on  those  facts  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles,  not  found  in  the  Books  of 
Kings.    Ho  is  somewhat  more  judicious,  but  more  diffuse  than  Keil,  whose  work 
he  took  as  the  model  of  his  own.    Less  pedantry  appears  in  his  annotations — in- 
deed so  little  as  scarcely  to  justify  a  complaint    In  topographical  and  geographical 
details,  Kcil  is  superior — in  historical  and  illustrative  facts,  Bertheau  excels.    Eeil 
is  distingmshed  as  an  antl-neologist — Bertheau  as  a  plain  expositor ;  the  one  seems 
to  delight  in  controversial  replies — ^the  other  in  peaceful  instruction.    Both  authors 
are,  in  the  whole  style  and  substance  of  their  sentiments,  evangelical    Perhaps 
too,  wo  should  attribute  the  superior  appearance  of  Bertheau's  comments  to  the 
Cict  that  a  different  translator  worked  upon  this  portion.    It  is  somewhat  in  the 
opposite  extreme,  however,  for  it  is  deficient  in  having  no  foot-notes  whatever. 
Bertheau  takes  occasion  to  point  out  very  specifically  several  points  in  which  he 
docs  not  agree  with  Kcil,  and  this  perhaps  is  one  of  the  main  recommendations  of 
the  supplementary  part  taken  from  him.    Being  a  successor  of  Keil,  liis  attention 
was  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  now  views  put  forth  by  his  predecessor  : 
where  these  are  tenable,  he  indorses  them — ^whcro  they  appear  unsound  to  him,  he 
adduces  good  reasons  for  considering  them  so.    The  reader  has  the  opportunity  to 
judge  between  both. 


A.VALTTICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  TUE  KPISTLE  OP  PaUL  TOE  APOSTLE,  TO  THE  R0KAK8. 

By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregation, 
Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  New-Tork.  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers,  530  Broadway. 
1857. 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  connected  with  the  progress  of  man,  that  he  can  not 
advance  alone.  Science,  literature,  and  especially  religion,  must  accompany  him 
in  bis  onward  march,  and  the  closer  the  combination  in  which  these  appear,  the 
higher  the  degree  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  attainments.  Now,  we  apprehend, 
that  in  this  principle  lies  the  true  secret  of  the  fact,  that  while,  in  reality,  "  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,''  still  every  development  of  human  progress  is  neces- 
nrily  associated  with  a  freshness  of  originality,  which  to  ordinary  observers  passes 
for  newness,  and  therefore  recommends  itself  to  the  mind  by  a  comeliness  of  aspect 
and  gracefulness  of  bearing,  inseparable  from  the  group  of  attributes  we  attach  to 
whatever  lays  claim  to  being  valuable  and  attractive.  Were  it  not  for  the  exlstr 
euce  of  such  a  controlling  principle  of  mental  action,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive bow,  in  addition  to  the  multiplicity  of  works  already  extant  on  St.  Paulas 
Kpistle  to  the  Romans,  another  springing  into  new  life  could  present  any  features 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  by  the  appearance  of  any  thing  newj  or  tlie  pre- 
tenfflons  of  supplying  any  deficiency.  But  precisely  for  the  reason  mentioned  is  it, 
that  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Brown's  "  Analytical  Sxpoeition,"  with  the 
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feeling,  tliat  if  we  bave  walked  over  no  new  avenues  of  thongbt,  yet  his  skilUUl 
band  has  imparted  to  the  whole  such  neatness  of  arrangement,  and  such  beaotiAiI 
combination  of  light  and  reflection,  as  not  onl j  facilitates,  bat  also  clothes  in  lively 
interest  the  studj  of  this  portion  of  St  Paulas  writings,  and  also  sheds  the  lustre  of 
a  new  charm  over  that  splendid  array  of  revealed  truth. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  have  been  so  often  made  the  subject 
of  comment  and  criticism  as  the  writings  of  St  Paul;  and  of  those,  none  hasc^Oed 
forth  the  display  of  so  much  talent  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  And  justly  ao. 
We  find  here  the  nearest  approach  in  the  Bible  to  a  systematic  compendium  of 
Christian  Theology.  AVe  discover  bore  the  distinguisliing  traits  and  formative  ele- 
ments of  St  Paul's  genius — a  force  of  argument  penetrating  into  the  deepest  sub- 
tleties of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  so  completely  silling  them,  as  to  leave  us 
surprised  only  at  tlieir  real  sliallowness;  while  it  so  boldly  rises  to  the  highest 
contemplation  of  redeeming  grace,  as  to  astonish  us  by  the  very  magnificence  of 
this  divine  system — a  power  of  logical  analysis  and  lucid  arrangement,  which  briDgs 
the  subject  before  us,  not  as  a  matter  of  speculative  investigation,  but  of  practical 
appeal — a  splendor  of  rhetoric,  and  power  of  address,  that  frequently  exalte  him 
above  (not  carries  him  out  of)  his  subject — and  a  deeply  spiritual  and  experimental 
tone^  that  readily  wakes  a  response  in  the  heart  of  the  pious  and  humble  follower 
of  Christ  Now  to  strip  such  a  ^vork  of  the  difficulties  wliich  antiquity  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed,  have  thrown  around  it,  ii  a 
work  yet  remaining  to  bo  accomplished.  Praiseworthy  attempts  have  been  made 
by  many  learned  men,  whose  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  modesty  with  whidi 
they  unanunously  declare  their  inability  to  give  even  the  air  of  perfection  to  this 
work.  Br.  Brown  is  one  of  this  number,  and  presents  himself  to  us  on  a  similar 
footing.  Acknowledging  himself  incapable  of  giving  such  an  exposition  of  this 
Epistle  as  would  be  desirable,  he  remarks :  "  Forbidden  to  build  the  temple^  I 
would  yet  do  wliat  I  can  to  furnish  materials  to  him  who  thall  be  honored  to 
raise  it" 

The  system  adopted  by  Dr.  Brown  i^  certainly  attended  by  numerous  advantages. 
Very  slight  observaUon  ought,  in  itself)  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  this.  Looking  at 
the  whole  subject,  as  it  were,  from  above,  ho  takes  in,  at  one  view,  the  compre- 
hensive course  of  reasoning  and  exhortation  presented  by  the  Apostle,  and  therein 
searching  dih'gently  for  those  harmonized  principles  and  positions,  which  give  ooo. 
solidation  and  strength  to  tlie  whole  argument,  he  proceeds  to  reduce  it  by  a 
thorough  and  rigid  analysis  to  its  constituent  elements  and  fundamental  doctrines. 
Nor  is  this  analyzing  process  allowed  to  end  in  a  mere  skeleton.  It  is  illustrated 
by  fbll  and  able  elucidation  of  the  various  points  involved,  conducted  generally  hj 
carefhl  comparison  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  and,  free  from  dogmatism  and  specu- 
lation, durocting  its  application  solely  to  a  cultivated  understandUig  and  unpr^n- 
diced  mind.  A  spirit  of  deep  and  enlightened  piety  is  also  diffused  throughoat, 
showing  that  the  motives  which  actuate  tlie  author  are  of  a  truly  Cliristian  stamp, 
and  thereby  giving  ten-fold  energy  to  the  earnestness  of  his  appeals  to  the  con- 
science of  his  readers.  Besides,  the  facility  afforded  for  following  the  logical 
connection  of  the  argument,  and  thereby  retaining  the  thread  of  the  Apostle's 
reasoning,  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  affections  and  rivet  the  attention.  Sudi  are 
l\ie  prima  facie  characteristics  of  a  work  aptly  designated,  *' An  Analytical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'* 
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Pinning  beyond  the  mere  outer  surGice,  it  needs  no  very  severe  scrutiny,  as  well 
to  detect  the  substratum  on  which  the  basis  of  the  work  is  laid,  as  to  discover  the 
merita  and  demerits  of  the  interior.  It  readily  appears  from  Dr.  Brown's  own 
statement,  that  he  was  first  struck  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  expository  work 
on  the  epistles,  that  could  lay  claim  at  once  to  tho  triple  character  of  "  Grammatioal. 
Historical,  and  Logical."  This  is  certainly  the  case;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  these  three  classes  of  exposition  constitute  such  primal  elements, 
as,  carefbUy  combioed,  would  at  onoe  afford  complete  satisfaction  to  the  novice,  the 
scholar,  and  the  Christian.  ''  It  is  more  than  forty  years,'*  Dr.  Brown  informs  us, 
"  linoe  the  Epistle  to  the  KomaDS  became  to  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  aod 
the  Bubject  of  critical  study."  Duriog  a  great  portion  of  this  long  period,  he  seems 
to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  himself  supplying  this  waot ;  but  finding  his  strength 
decline  with  his  yearp,  he  reluctantly  abandoned  tho  first  two  departments  of  criti- 
cism alluded  to  above — although  it  appears  they  had  been  well  traversed  by  him — 
and  confined  himself  to  the  Logical  or  Analytical  Exposition.  This  latter  is  based 
upon  the  two  former,  although  their  being  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  mdependence ;  and  we  are  pleased  that  Dr.  Brown  has  adopted  this  as 
his  peculiar  field,  from  the  fact,  that  whilst  most  necessary — because  most  tangible  to 
common  capacities — it  has  been  most  neglected.  Moreover,  he  approaches  his 
work  with  those  primary  qualifications  for  a  Biblical  expositor — a  most  zealous 
admiration  for  the  character  of  St  Paul — an  ardent  attaclioient  to  his  writings — 
and  that  calm  tranquillity  of  mind,  that  springs  flrom  a  superior  understanding,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  spirituality  of  what  he  touches. 

We  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  groat  care  exhibited  in  giving  fiill 
prominence  to  the  proper  place  of  faWi  in  the  scheme  of  justification.  Perhaps  no 
};rcater  source  of  error  prevails  in  the  present  age,  than  a  tendency  to  rest  upon 
the  abstract  idea  oi  faith  as  the  ground  of  tho  sinner's  justification,  and,  in  excess- 
ively clmging  to  faith  per  se,  actually  to  lose  sight  of  its  object — ^the  Blessed  Re- 
deemer. Now,  on  this  precise  point.  Dr.  Brown  is  especially  explicit  It  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  system  of  Divine  grace.  It  constitutes  in  itself  the  very 
marrow  of  Gospel  efficacy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  cement  that  binds  the  Christian 
fabric  to  the  foundation  stone,  Christ  Jesua  And  hence  we  are  not  surpriRed  that 
great  plainness  of  speech  is  used  in  reference  to  it  In  his  remarks  upon  Romans 
3:  22,  page  31,  Dr.  Brown  thus  defines  himself: 


i< 


We  consider  the  Apostle  as  here  saying,  *  According  to  the  Divine  method  of 
justification,  men  are  justified  by  believing  the  truth  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Gospel  as  the  propitiation  fur  sin.'  When  he  says  that  this  Divine 
method  of  justification  is  thus  *  by  the  faith  of  Christ,'  he  by  no  means  intends 
what  some  have  supposed  him  to  mean,  that,  in  this  method,  faith  holds  the  same 
place  as  obedience  does  in  the  method  of  justification  by  law — that  tlie  sinner  is 
justified  <»i  the  ground  of  his  faith.  Wc  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  showing, 
by  and  by,  that  the  passage  on  which  this  hypothesis  chiefiy  rests,  '  Faith  is  im- 
puted,' or  counted  '  for  righteousness,'  (Rom.  4 :  5,)  rightly  interpreted,  lays  no 
foundation  for  any  such  conclusion.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  remark,  that  *  fidth,' 
however  you  may  understand  the  word,  can  not  be  the  ground  on  which  QkA 
justifies  the  sinner.  It  is  neither  perfect  obedience,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  give 
satisfaction  for  sin.  Viewed  in  its  true  meaning,  as,  the  counting  true  what  Gk>d 
says,  on  abundant  evidence  that  God  says  it,  it  obviously  can  have  no  merit ; 
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viewed  as  equivalent  to  relianoe  on  the  work  of  Christ,  it  is  an  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  reliance  on  itseU;  or  anj  thing  else;  and  viewed  as  the  seminal  prindple 
and  substance  of  obedience,  justiQcation  by  faith  would  become  but  another  form 
of  that  justification  by  law,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  utterly  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  that  divine  method  that  stands  apart  from  law.  What  the  Apostle  states 
here,  and  so  often  and  so  plainly  elsewhere,  is,  that  the  faith  of  the  trutli  about  Christ 
is  the  only  and  the  certain  way  in  which  an  individual  sinner  can  realize  for  him- 
self the  benefits  of  tliis  divine  method  of  justification ;  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith— only  by  faith ;  that,  as  our  Lord  says,  *  Ue  tliat  believeth  not  is  condemned, 
and  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  hint'  '  He  that  believeth  is  not  condemned ;  he 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation.'  Thus  faith,  while  not  the  ground^  is  the  meanst 
the  only  means,  of  the  sinner's  justification.** 

Again,  on  page  69,  we  find  as  follows : 

**  It  is  not,  then,  wonderful  that  among  those  who  profess  to  consider  the  New 
Testament  as  a  divine  revelation,  that  faiift^  which  holds  as  prominent  a  place  iu 
that  divine  method  of  justification  which  it  unfolds,  should  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  most  serious  investigation ;  though  there  is  cause  both  for  wonder  and 
regret  that  much  of  this  investigation  has  tended  rather  to  perplex  than  to  explain, 
to  obscure  than  to  illustrate. 

"  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  those  indistinct  and  erroneous  views  of  fkith, 
and  of  course,  of  Uio  divine  method  of  justification  by  faith,  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
to  be  found  in  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  regard  abstract  terms  or  notions 
as  real  existences.  Faitli  is  oflen  spoken  of  and  thought  of  as  something  separate  or 
separable  from  the  mind  in  which  it  exists — some  agent  in  it,  instead  of  what  it 
reaUy  is^  the  mind  itself  in  a  particular  state,  or  acting  in  a  particular  way.  The 
attempt  to  explain  what  faith  is,  in  a  general  abstract  way,  without  keeping  con- 
stantly in  view  the  simple  truth,  which  yet  some  learned  divines  seem  never  to 
have  got  a  glimpse  of,  that  faith  is  just  a  man  believing,  has  exceedingly  darkened 
a  subject  which  in  itself  is  certainly  not  peculiarly  difficult,  and  just  and  distinct 
views  of  which  are  most  intimately  connected  both  with  man's  holineas  and  hts 
comfort" 

To  do  justice  to  his  discussion  of  Rom.  4  :  6,  wo  should  have  to  quote  to  too  great 
length,  as  well  in  regard  to  our  space  as  our  province  of  criticism ;  and  yei  we  can 
not  forbear  to  remark,  that,  while  Dr.  Brown  ably  supports  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  which  makes  Abraham's  faith  the  means  and  not  the  ground  of  his 
justification,  he  leaves  the  matter  in  rather  an  unhappy  ambiguity  by  entirely  over- 
lookiog  tho  object  of  this  faith.  Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  whether  it  centred  in 
Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  or  not ;  and  the  ambiguity  referred  to  is  the  indcfl- 
niteness  of  the  term  "  the  divine  testimony,"  which  is  sometimes  made  the  ohjeei^ 
and  sometimes  the  ground  of  faith.  Now,  since  it  still  remains  an  open  questiou 
among  theologians,  whether  the  Old  Testament  fathers  had  dear  views  of  the 
promised  Redeemer's  mission  or  not,  we  are  quite  surprised  at  Dr.  Brown's  com- 
plete silence  respecting  it,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  opportunity  presented. 

The  selections  made  are  merely  to  exhibit  tho  positions  taken  by  Dr.  Brown,  for 
it  would  be  impossible  to  present,  within  our  narrow  limits,  any  thing  like  a  fair 
view  of  the  course  of  argument  by  which  they  are  sustained  in  a  leng^iened  dis- 
cussion, which  embraces  the  first  sixty  pages  of  his  book. 

In  the  diflCQflsion  of  this  subject  of  fisutb,  while,  of  course,  we  wholly  concur  with 
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those  doctrinal  viewa^  which  give  preeminence  to  faith,  and  entirely  deprecate 
vorkfl,  in  the  sinner^a  justification,  atill  we  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  author'H 
ertremo  caution  in  representing  works  as  wholly  valueless  (which  is  perfectly  true 
in  itself)  for  justification,  would  be  to  superinduce  the  belief)  that  there  is  no  place 
whatever  for  them,  even  as  an  eoidetact  of  justifying  faith.  In  other  words,  caution 
80  extreme  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  proper  place  of  works,  is  in  danger  of  leading  to 
Antinomianiam.  This  appears  more  prominently  in  the  former,  or  doctrinal,  portion 
of  the  work,  for,  in  the  latter  part,  where  practical  duties  are  mainly  enjoined,  the 
mere  fact  of  these  latter  standing  in  tho  fore-front  there,  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  them  their  due  share  of  attention.  We  can  hardly  call  this  a  fault,  how- 
ever, when  we  reflect  how  great  is  the  proneness  of  the  present  day,  to  link  in 
righteousness  by  works  with  the  free  grace  of  the  Gospel. 

To  look  too  much  upon  one  side  of  tho  picture,  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
Dr.  Brown,  for  we  find  ho  acts  precisely  upon  the  same  principle  on  other  occasions. 
None  80  quickly  attracts  notice,  as  that  where  the  question  of  sanctiflcation  is 
introduced.  Let  us  see  how  ho  expresses  himself  before  wo  apply  his  views  to  tho 
test  of  the  principle  just  now  alluded  to.    On  page  89,  we  find : 

'*  In  reversing  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  divine  metliod  of  justification 
unlocks  the  fetters  of  depravity,  secures  an  influenco  to  sanctity,  superior  in  power 
to  the  influence  either  from  within  or  from  without  to  deprave,  and  provides  suitable 
motives  to  induce  the  man  to  mortify  sin  and  cultivate  holiness.  The  obedience 
unto  death  of  the  incarnate  Son,  as  tho  substitute  of  sinners — vindicatmg  the  rights, 
illuatratmg  the  excellence  of  the  violated  law,  and  brought  to  bear  on  tho  individual 
iahia  believing  a  divine  testimony  respecting  it,  is  in  substance  this  divine  method, 
which,  Oierefort,  is  at  once  the  necessary  and  tho  sufficient  cause  of  sanctification.'* 

Again,  on  page  117  : 

"  How  completely  does  the  divine  method  of  jiLslification  secure  holiness !  how 
powerfully  does  it  oblige  all  under  its  influence  to  atUivate  holiness  I  Without  it 
there  can  be  no  such  tiling  as  holiness  in  the  heart  of  fallen  roan.  lie  who  is 
interested  in  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  renewed  in  tho  whole  man — created  in 
Christ  Jesus  to  good  works.  Tho  sovereign  grace  of  God,  and  the  infinite  atone* 
ment  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  only  solid  foundation,  not  only  of  human  hope  and 
happiness,  but  also  of  human  holiness,  etc." 

We  can  cordially  subscribe  to  these  views  in  substance,  but  is  it  not  surprising 
that  in  these  passages,  and  very  mary  others  where  the  same  principle  is  devel- 
veloped,  not  a  word  is  eaid  respecting  tho  influencing  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  work  of  sanctifying  the  heart  ?  Might  it  not  possibly  be  inferred  from  tin? 
words  italicized,  that  the  power  of  cultivating  holiness  lay  in  man  himself,  when  no 
mention  whatever  of  an  efficient  agency  is  made  ?  The  fact  that  it  is  grounded  on 
**  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  and  the  infinite  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,"  does  not 
alter  the  case,  when  the  operating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  even  hinted  at. 
We  could  scarcely  believe  it.  Dr.  Brown,  wore  it  not  right  before  our  eyes  I  Grant 
that  further  on,  it  receives  somo  attention,  this  will  scarcely  satisfy  the  unlearned 
reader,  for  whom  the  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  this  work  is  especially  de- 
signed. The  unlearned  generally  receive  their  theology  from  tho  pulpit,  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  they  always  connect  their  ideas  of  sanctification  with  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit    However  sound,  then,  it  may  be  to  represent  "  the 
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Hovereign  grace  of  God,  and  the  inflDite  atonement  of  Chngt,  as  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  human  holiness,"  it  would  be  well  to  mention  it  as  carried  into  effect 
by  the  immediate  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Keeping  the  tliird  Person  of  the  Trinity 
so  much  out  of  sight — a  fact  noticeable  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  woiic — 
might  possibly  awaken  a  notion  of  subordination  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  which  a 
more  dangerous  error  could  not  obtam.  It  is  the  more  to  be  guarded  against, 
because  this  very  notion  prevails  already  to  far  too  gp'eat  an  extent,  even  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  most  ortliodox  churches. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Brown  is  more  than  usually  felicitous  in  his  treatment  of  Chapi 
7  :  25  to  Chap.  S :  4  iuclusive.  The  subject  itself  seems  to  lend  a  new  impulse  to 
him,  while  he  illustrates  tlie  fundamental  prindples  of  grace.  This  he  does  under 
tlie  throe  folio wiDg  particulars,  that,  "  Grace  furnishes  a  justifying  righteousness : 
Grace  furnishes  a  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influence :  How  grace  furnishes  a 
justifying  righteousness  and  sanctifying  influence."  In  the  section  which  immedi- 
ately follows,  entitled,  '^Sanctification  is  the  evidence  of  JustiflcaUon,"  there  is 
much  looseness  of  expression,  arising  chiefly  from  the  great  complexity  which 
belongs  to  this  subject  At  first  reading,  we  felt  inclined  to  call  in  question  some 
statements  made,  but  a  more  careful  study  left  no  room  for  notice  of  any  essentia^ 
departure  from  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  autlior,  if  we  except  the  fact  alluded 
to  above  respecting  the  want  of  prominence  in  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Indeed,  this  is  a  failing  which  appears  tbroughout  the  whole. 

On  that  very  diflBcult  passage  in  Chap.  8  :  23,  Dr.  Brown  gives  a  very  fiwr  view 
ofthe  two  principal  interpretations,  which  form  the  source  from  which  almost  all  the 
different  opinions  of  its  meaning  have  sprung.  Ho  himself  adopts  that  which 
makes  *'  the  whole  creation  "  refer  to  the  *'  irrational  and  manimate  creation."  The 
candor  he  exhibits  on  tliis  subject  is  calculated  to  win  confidence,  while  the  argu- 
mentative power  with  which  he  supports  his  position,  must  present  rather  a  formid- 
able front  to  those  who  hold  different  views. 

*'  The  Kelation  ofthe  Manifested  Divine  Method  of  Justification  to  the  Israeliief. 
and  to  the  other  Nations,"  comprised  in  Chapters  9, 10,  and  11,  and  forming  his  sixth 
main  division  under  the  "  Divme  Method  of  Justification,"  is  argued  with  great  dear- 
ness  and  strength,  the  author  coming  to  the  conclusion  thus  stated : 

"  The  state  of  things  when  the  Apostle  wrote,  and  substantially  remaining  the 
same  still,  shall  not  be  always  so.  The  actual  relation  of  the  manifested  divine 
method  of  justification  to  mankind  shall  yet  better  correspond  to  the  wants  of  the 
race,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  capabilities  and  tendencies  of  the  divme  economy  on 
the  other.  The  general  rejection  ofthe  Gospel  by  the  Jews  was  to  be  subordinate  to 
its  more  speedy  and  extensive  reception  by  the  Gentiles;  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  Gentiles,  in  consequence  of  their  receiving  the  Gospel,  were  to  operate  in 
exciting  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  which  would  lead  to  their  converuon, 
which  in  its  turn,  would  be,  as  it  were,  life  from  the  dead  to  tlie  Gentiles^  and 
ultimately  'the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,'  and  'all  Israel  shall  be  saved.' 
The  great  body  of  mankind,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  after  being  alternately  shut 
up  in  unbelief,  shall  become  the  objects  of  divine  mercy,  and  together  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  salvation,  to  the  praise  of  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  and  grace  of  Him  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  to  whom  are  all 
things."    (P.  389.) 

In  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  he  further  says,  page  408  : 
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"The  restoration  oftho  Jews  is  termed  a  mystery,  (Horn.  11 :  25,)  bccatise,  con- 
OMled  under  the  symholical  and  figurative  language  in  which  prophecy  is  generally 
dothed,  it  was  not  commonly  known  and  understood  among  Gentile  Christians. 
The  '  mystery  *  refers  not  only  to  the  fact  generally,  but  to  its  drcumstancca^  that, 
ifker  a  defined  period  of  spiritual  blindness,  the  Jews,  as  a  body,  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  Church  of  God." 

"  For  ages  Christianity  was  in  a  great  degree  stationary.    But  almost  within  our 

oim  memory,  a  movement  hns  begun,  which  looks  like  tlie  entering  in  of  the  fvR' 

U88  of  the  GtnWes — ^the  commencement  of  what  is  to  end  in  the  universal  Christian- 

iaitioii  of  mankind.    Whenever  sach  a  commencement  really  takes  place,  the  con- 

lersion  of  the  Jews  is  at  hand ;  and,  from  the  ancient  predictions,  it  seems  equally 

|il«n  that  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  active  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the 

converted  Jews^  in  the  bringing  in  completely  of  the  fullness  of  tho  Gentile 

naUons.*' 

We  make  these  citations  to  exhibit  Dr.  Brown's  views,  for,  of  course,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  comment  on  a  subject,  where  there  is  so  much  latitude 
Ibr  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  tiling  in  respect  to  his  exposition  of  the  practical 
iijuDCtions  with  which  St  Paul  closes  this  epistle.  The  same  marked  character- 
istics which  perva^ie  tlie  whole  work  will  be  found  here  too — copiousness  of  argu- 
iQentative  illustration — entire  absence  of  pedantry  or  dogmatism — ^modesty  in  the 
expression  of  his  views  combined  with  a  sound  stability  of  opinion — candor  and 
aiaocrity  united  with  thorough  consistency.  The  main  fault,  if  such  it  be  considered, 
is  too  much  one-sidedncss.  Of  course,  from  tho  position  tho  author  fills,  we  would 
naturally  expect  the  Calvinistic  theory  to  receive  marked  prominence  tliroughout. 
When,  then,  wo  speak  of  consistency  on  his  part,  It  is  meant  in  reference  to  the 
point  of  vision,  he  must  be  supposed  to  occupy  as  a  representative  of  Scotch 
Fiesbyterianism.  Apart  from  such  considerations,  wo  must  acknowledge  that  few 
expository  writings  afforded  us  so  much  interest  in  perusal  as  this  volume  of  Dr. 
Brown's.  With  tho  exception  of  some  deficiencies,  especially  that  of  keeping  the 
Holy  Spirit's  operative  agency  too  much  in  tho  back-ground,  as  alluded  to  before, 
it  Is  an  excellent  book,  and  admirably  calculated  to  promote  a  hke  spirit  of  logical 
inquiry  into  the  other  wTitiugs  of  St  Paul,  all  of  which  contain  so  much  systematic 
•igumentation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  are  persuaded  that  fow 
persons  of  investigating  minds  can  begin  to  read  this  "Analytical  Exposition*' 
without  going  consecutively  through  to  the  end.  The  regularity  of  its  logical 
analysis;  as  well  as  its  deeply  spiritual  tone,  can  scarcely  fail  to  invito  diligent 
perusal  of  the  work,  and  thus  lead  to  careful  study  of  the  Kpistle. 

The  World  of  Mixd.    An  Elementary  Book.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  **  Wes- 
ley and  Methodism."    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.    1858. 

ISAAO  Taylor  is  not  by  any  means  m  the  infancy  of  authorship.  His  name  is 
Wefl  known  in  tho  literary  world,  and  his  works  are  well  appreciated.  Without 
regarding  the  onler  in  which  liL'  books  have  appeared,  wo  may  simply  remark  that 
his  reputation  ranks  almost  eriWiUy  high  in  tho  soteral  departments  of  history, 
criticism,  and  metaphysics.  His  "  Natural  History  of  Entliusiasm"  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  contained  not  merely  the  history  of  the  progressive  development  of 
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that  remarkablo  quality,  but  also  a  sound  philosophical  analyms  of  its  component 
elements.  *'  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits,"  and  "  Wesley  and  Methodism"  give  evidcnco 
of  the  same  analytical  powers  connected  with  no  small  degree  of  historical  skiU. 
An  important  service  was  rendered  by  his  "History  of  Ancient  Christianity,'' 
especially  in  reference  to  the  light  in  which  this  remarkable  work  represented  the 
vagaries  of  Puseyism  as  springing  into  birth  in  the  fourth  century,  and  thereby 
calling  fortli  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Tractarian  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  from  the  same  pen  an  article  on  Chalmers,  which  appeared  in  the  North 
British  Review  some  two  years  ago,  but  which,  iroia  its  latitudinarianism  of  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  from  its  superciliousne&s  towards  Chalmers,  united  with  other 
causes  in  producing  an  explosion  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  that  able  pamph- 
let. Several  metaphysical  works  have  also  been  written  by  Isaac  Taylor,  which, 
being  of  a  minor  character,  and  little  known  in  tins  country,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention.  **  The  World  of  Mind"  is  his  last  production,  and  it  is  that  which  we 
now  specially  desire  to  notice. 

The  author  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  is  not  sudi  a  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject as  he  would  desire  to  issue  under  his  name,  and  claims  for  the  book  no  higher 
pretensions  than  the  stray  thoughts  of  years  compressed  into  a  small  volume  to 
form  an  elementary  book.  From  a  writer  so  eminent  as  Isaac  Taylor,  we  could 
scarcely  expect  this.  Did  he  have  any  thing  new  to  say  on  the  subject  of  meta- 
phj'sics,  we  should  at  least  expect  that  it  would  comport  witli  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  that  science,  and  therefore  appear  in  a  well-digested  and  oomprehcnairc 
form.  We  confess  that  this  apologetic  tone  which  meets  us  in  the  preface,  is  not, 
to  our  mind,  in  the  best  possible  taste ;  nor  is  it  calculated  to  win  our  entire  confi- 
dence in  what  is  to  follow.  But  let  us  see  how  the  character  ho  demands  for  his 
book  can  be  vindicated  by  its  contents. 

For  an  "elementary  book,"  the  "World  of  Mind"  is  far  from  possessing  the  re- 
quisite adaptations ;  while  what  has  just  been  alluded  to  as  its  apologetic  tone 
immediately  divests  it  of  any  claim  to  supersede  the  works  already  extant  on  tho 
subject.  If,  indeed,  the  autlior  conceives  that  an  elementary  book  is  to  come  into 
being,  drawing  a  heavy  train  of  mists  and  clouds  over  a  dim  horizon  of  metaphysi- 
cal abstractions,  and  so  completely  shutting  up  its  Ught  within  its  own  narrow 
confines  as  to  exclude  the  reflex  rays  of  "  controversial  references,"  we  can  only 
say  that  his  notion  of  elementary  principles  diflcrs  from  that  in  most  common  use. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  readers  generally  understand  by  an  elementary  book 
such  a  one  as  is  fitted  to  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  science  generally  considered ; 
our  author's  idea  of  elementary  is  evidently  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  speculative  system  peculiar  to  Isaac  Taylor  himself! 

In  any  work  on  metaphysics,  where  every  word  almost  is  debatable  ground,  it 
can  not  be  expected  that  we  enter  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  separate 
parts ;  we  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  a  very  few  of  its 
peculiarities. 

In  tho  "  Statement  of  tho  Subject,"  with  which  tho  work  is  mtroduced,  the  au- 
thor does  not  attempt  to  define  what  is  meant  by  Mind,  or  the  phrase,  The  World 
OF  Mikd,  hut  attempts  illustrating  the  subject  by  a  descriptive  statement  This  is 
strangely  confused.  We  start  from  consciousness,  pass  into  the  conjunction  of  tho 
mental  and  animal  organization,  thence  into  all  those  ramifications,  distributing 
the  World  of  Mind  over  all  animal  existences,  down  to  the  dividing  line  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  back  again  to  the  top  of  the  scale,  where  "tho 
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dkpuon  doees  fbll  in  man,"  then  distingoish  between  the  physiological  and  the 
mental  structure,  thence  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  higher  orders  of  created 
intelligences  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  finallj  come  to  the  wise  conclu- 
sion that  raind  is  mindj  wherever  found.  Materialism  and  idealism  are  next  swept 
out  of  the  way  bj  one  skillful  touch,  which  shows  that  "  in  the  present  tendency 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
termination  of  the  debate,  (between  these  rival  theories,)  namely,  a  clear  percep- 
tion, on  all  sideSf  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  theories  can,  in  any  appreciable 
manner,  interfere  with,  or  in  the  least  degree  control,  the  course  of  genuine 
scienoe."  (§  13.)  However,  whilo  the  author  is  very  exact  in  giving  a  glance  at 
the  individual  bearing  of  each  of  these  theories,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  ho 
makes  no  mention  of  the  compromising  tone  adopted  by  modem  metaphysicians  in 
so  connecting  both  as  to  represent  mind  (or  idea)  and  matter  as  a  kind  of  mutual 
aid  society.  This  fact  it  is  which  afibrds  a  clue  to  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
namely,  a  constant  and  studied  effort  to  disentangle  mind  and  matter  from  tlieir 
connections,  and  present  each  as  the  subject  of  a  distinct  science.  This  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  primary  elements  of  his  distinct  individuality  as  a  wTiter. 

The  subject  of  Mind  is  distributed  under  three  heads,  which  the  author  substan- 
tially states  to  be :  1.  Psychology — the  practical ;  2.  Metaphysics — the  abstract  ; 
and  3.  The  reproductive — the  knowledge-acquiring  and  knowledge-imparting  ^\o 
ulty.  The  author  thus  divides,  but  proceeds  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  heads 
in  the  first  place.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  "  abstract  principles  having 
an  aspect  of  independent  and  unchangeable  reality,"  can  only  bo  placed  as  the 
prime  element  in  tlic  machinery  of  the  mental  constitution.  Wo  are  further  in- 
formed, that 

"  Metaphysics  obtains  the  foremost  place  in  this  elementary  l)ook  for  this  roasou  • 
tliat  if  we  succeed  in  setting  the  subject  clear  of  mystification,  and  if  we  by  down 
a  safe  road  on  the  border  of  abysses,  real  or  imaginary,  our  afler  course  will  be 
much  leas  perplexing  than  othervv'ise  it  might  be.  We  do  not  commence  with  a 
profession  that  we  shall  1x3  able  to  send  a  plumb-line  into  the  deptlis  of  specubtivo 
philosophy ;  but  this  we  may  do — we  may  show  a  margin-ground  upon  which  wo 
may  walk  with  satisfaction."    (§  3G.) 

Metaphysics  must  bo  \'iewed  in  three  aspects:  1.  Abstractions — a.  Ultimate ;  6, 

ICxed ;  and  c,  Concretive.     2.  The  Sense  of  Fitness  and  Order ;  and  3.  Grounds  ol 

Certainty.    The  chapter  on  Ultimate  Abstractions  is  pregnant  with  good  reasoning, 

and  marked  by  careful  arrangement,  but  i)ossesses  several  instances  of  such  loose 

expressions  as,  to  say  the  least,  must  somotiines  leave  the  reader  of  an  elementary 

book  laboring  under  a  painful  ambiguity ;  for  example : 

'^  But  now,  although  we  should  hesitate  to  affirm  that  extension  is  a  property 
'^hich  is  common  to  mind  and  to  matter,  nevertheless  the  mind,  as  seakd  in  the  ani- 
'iial  organizeUion"  etc.,  etc.     (§  53.) 

Would  it  not  bo  mucli  more  pliilosophical  to  say,  the  mind  as  connected  with  the 
nnimai  organization,  etc.  ?  Docs  not  our  author's  expression  lean  too  much  to- 
wards materialism  ?  It  is  no  excuse  to  urge  that  such  ambiguities  may  bo  re- 
moved by  further  jwrusal.  No ;  a  WTiter  on  mentiJ  philosophy  should  never  let 
an  ambiguous  expression  fall  from  his  pen.    This  is  but  one  instance  of  very  many 
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that  occur  in  this  book.    They  are  faulty  any  whero;  but  in  an  author,  whose  true 
position  is  so  hard  to  determine  as  Taylor,  they  are  unpardonable. 

The  discussion  of  Mixed  Abstractions  is  carried  on  by  a  process  which  leads  to  a 
gradual  conception  of  what  constitutes  tbcm.  The  author  thus  expresses  his  view 
of  the  relative  importance  of  this  branch  of  his  subject : 

"  It  does  not  come,  therefore,  within  the  province  of  metaphysics  to  add  any 
thing,  even  a  particle,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world  of  mind.  It  has  done  iti 
utmost  when  it  hus  set  its  own  house  in  order.  If  any  genuine  advances  are 
possible  on  this  field,  they  must  bo  looked  for  on' the  path  of  physical  inquiry." 
(§  104.) 

Wlien  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  concrotive  abstractions,  which  consist  in  catch- 
ing the  identity  of  pure  abstractions  concealed  within  the  folds  of  many  exterior 
diversities,  an  interesting  chain  of  reasoning  is  presented,  so  long  as  confined  to  the 
instances  furnished  by  the  physical  sciences.  But  in  applying  the  same  principle 
to  the  moral  world,  the  author  seems  to  overstep  legitimate  bounds.  We  must 
quote  at  some  length  here : 

"  But  (passing  from  the  physical  world)  we  may  draw  instances  of  the  ooncretive 
process  ih)m  a  very  different  field.  The  conceptions  we  entertain  of  mond  qualities 
are  abstractions  merely ;  nevertheless  they  are,  or  tlioy  may  be,  perfbctly  distinct, 
and  they  are  such  that  we  easily  recognize  them  under  all  diversities  of  circum- 
stance in  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  those  around  us.  What  is  generosity,  or 
patriotism,  or  self-denial  7  What  is  avarice,  or  pride,  or  cruelty  ?  As  to  these 
distinctions  in  temper,  feeling,  conduct,  action,  wo  need  no  instruction  for  discrimi- 
nating them ;  we  need  no  carefully-worded  definitions  to  prevent  our  takiog  one 
for  the  other ;  we  need  no  scientific  analysis  of  their  constituents  to  place  them  in 
our  view  free  from  uncertainty.  As  often  as  a  certain  line  of  conduct  or  order  of 
temper  comes  before  us,  a  perfectly  definite  idea  is  suggested  to  us,  and  an  emotion 
is  excited,  which  varies  very  little  merely  in  accordance  with  the  particular  circum- 
stances that  may  have  attended  the  occurrence  in  question. 

"  But  now,  as  to  these  definite  moral  abstractions,  how  do  they  come  to  be  con- 
cretive  ?  When  one  such  notion — say  that  of  self-denying  beneficence — has  lodged 
itself  in  the  mind,  and  has  become  a  centre  or  nucleus  of  the  moral  sentiments  in 
the  individual,  it  suggests  such  courses  of  conduct  as  shall  embody  it.  Or  let  us 
take  an  instance  which  may  be  less  open  to  ambiguity.  The  author  of  a  fiction — 
whether  it  be  a  drama,  an  epic  poem,  or  a  novel — stakes  to  himself  as  his  guiding 
principle,  some  one  or  more  of  these  moral  abstractions,  whether  on  the  side  of 
virtue  or  of  vice,  and  then  he  invents  occasions  and  imagines  circumstances  which 
shall  be  fit  for  calling  forth  this  quality  and  for  giving  a  characteristic  expression 
to  it  In  this  manner  the  notion  concretes  itself;  and  it  does  so  in  all  conceivable 
modes  until  it  has  run  through  the  history  of  a  life ;  it  makes  itself  the  one  reason 
of  a  man's  fortunes  or  of  his  misfortunes ;  it  is  the  solution  of  every  enigma  in  his 
behavior  amid  that  current  of  events  which  have  given  variety  to  the  story.'' 
(§§  122,  123.) 

Now  much  of  what  is  here  said  is  perfectly  correct.  But  supposing  the  illustra- 
tion made  use  of  to  be  in  point,  let  us  for  a  moment  expand  fiction  into  reality,  and 
what  ensues?  Conclusively,  that  man  is  solely  and  entirely  governed  by  one  con- 
trolling concretivo  abstract  notion  I    It  seems  plausible  enough,  wo  confess,  in  its 
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ficCitMHUi  dresB ;  but  when  applied  to  real  life  bow  absurd  I  How  Uttlo  compatible 
with  the  whole  theory  of  human  exiateuce  I  How  uttorly  inoongruoos  with  the 
doctrine  of  divine  Providence  1  The  fiUlacy  certainly  lies  deep  here ;  but  is  it  not 
plainly  diaccmible  to  be  the  placing  of  the  abalract  moral  attribute  as  synonymous  and 
identiCBl  with  the  active,  actual,  moral  sentiments  ?  In  other  words,  Is  it  not 
making  abstract  attributes  concreted  to  constitute  per  se  the  mystery  of  an  active 
immateriality  ?  Nor  is  this  sophism  alone  found  licre.  It  enters  largely  in  Ut. 
Taylor's  work.  Let  anotlior  instance  suffice.  In  §  1G2,  lie  says :  "  Mind,  as  to  its 
primary  clement — the  one  element  which  is  its  first  characteristic — is  Power." 
The  words  are  skillfUlJy  arranged  here,  but  still  their  drift  is  evident.  Now  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  Power  is  a  diaracterisUc  attribute  of  Mind,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Taylor  uses  the  word  element ;  but  we  deny  in  toto — Mr.  Taylor  and  others  to 
the  contrary — that  it  is,  or  can  be,  a  formative  element  of  Mind.  If  our  reasoning 
be  correct,  no  more  need  bo  said,  for  it  must  be  dear  to  all  philosophic  minds  that 
what  ia  hnmaterial  is  not  necessarily  abstract  Mr.  Taylor  is  (we  hope  uncon- 
Ksooaly)  not  far  firom  hypor-Kingsleyism  here.  Indeed  the  very  germ  of  neology 
is  wrapt  in  the  mazes  of  this  oil-mistaken  principle. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Grounds  of  Certainty,"  the  author  takes  a  truly  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  question.  Rejecting  the  trite  expression,  ^^cogiio^  ergo  sum,^ 
as  a  mere  quibble,  his  method  of  arriving  at  a  clear  conception  of  this  point  ia  a 
reductio  ad  ttUimahtm.  Gliding  through  many  apt  illustrations  and  a  clear  course 
<jf  reasoning,  we  find  the  following  conclusion  establislicd :  "The  reahty  of  the 
Mind-world,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed,  is  thus  trebly  accounted  for; 
,firstj  by  its  coherence  and  its  internal  consistency;  secondly^  by  its  immediate 
relationship  to  that  which  is  the  essence  (?)  of  the  Mind — its  own  controlling  force ; 
and  thirdly f  by  the  contraiety  of  forces,  or  a  resistance  wliich  wo  can  not  over- 
fome,  and  which,  intuitively,  we  attribute  to  a  will  foreign  to  our  oviHj  and  as 
real"    (§  168.) 

Our  author  endeavors  to  represent  "animal  action  in  mathematical  formuho," 
which,  since  it  is  not  hia  o^^'n  view,  would  be  better  left  out.  Besides,  it  U  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  reasoning,  for  when  ho  lays  down  the  priuci]»le  that  the  Mind, 
in  itself  one  and  indisccrptiblo,  is  still  capable  of  coalescing  with  the  moral  sense, 
so  as  tliercby  to  produce  moral  action,  and  herein  give  us  the  grounds  of  moral 
certainty,  he  rests  on  tho  fact  of  "  the  impossibihty  of  giving  it  expression  in  for- 
mal propositions,"  as  an  indication  of  our  arrival  at  a  primary  element.  Before 
concluding  this  subject,  he  shows  that  herein  we  must  look  fbr  tho  basis  of  abstract 
theology,  and  that  "  hero  the  human  mind  attains  to  an  assured  intellectual  resting- 
place." 

Tho  fundamental  principles  having  been  thus  laid  down,  the  author  then  pro- 
cce<ls  to  develop  them  in  their  bearing  upon  tho  Science  op  Mint)— Physicau 
By  this  is  to  be  understood  tho  Mind  as  viewed  in  relation  to  its  own  inherent 
atracturc,  and  independent  of  its  connection  with  animal  organization.  Tho  first 
chapter  is  specially  directed  to  mark  the  "  Boundary  between  Animal  Physiology 
and  the  Science  of  Mind."  With  respect  to  this  distinction,  wo  think  the  author 
takes  a  position  essential  to  the  conduct  of  true  metaphysical  investigation.  When, 
however,  we  turn  to  his  measurement  of  the  "Breadth  of  tlio  World  of  Mind,"  we 
pass  at  once  into  a  vast  mass  of  irrelevancy.  Seventy-two  sections  are  taken  up 
in  semi-poetizing  a  principle,  wldch  plain  reasoning  might  dispatch  in  one  sixth  of 
that  number. 
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The  train  of  reasoning  then  proceeds  in  discussing  those  topics  touched  upon  bj 
most  writers  on  this  subject.  It  embraces  those  parts  and  faculties  of  the  mind 
usually  selected  to  exemplify  its  principles  and  connections.  The  whole  discaflsion 
of  Emotions,  under  the  following  heads,  1.  Those  related  to  individual  well-being. 
2.  Those  of  the  social  system ;  a,  Cementing ;  &,  Antagonistic ;  and  3.  Those  oo&les- 
cing  with  the  tastes,  is  admirably  conducted,  and  is  emphatically  the  best  portion 
of  the  work.  There  is  something  tangible  here,  and  hence  it  immediately  wins  our 
interest,  while,  moreover,  it  is  the  most  practical  portion  of  the  subject 

In  his  chapter  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  Human  Mind  to  the  Unknown  and  the 
Infinite,"  the  author  exhibits,  in  attractive  display,  the  penetrating  depth  of  meta* 
physical  genius  combined  with  tlie  highest  eloquence.  In  this  portion  of  his  work, 
we  can  readily  recognize  a  considerable  alloy  of  modem  French  eclecticism.  Its 
principles  form  a  starting-point  for  him,  whence  sweepmg  through  the  concentrated 
rays  of  the  reflexive  scientific  light  emanating  from  astronomy  and  geology,  he 
alights  upon  the  ready  conception  of  these  mysterious  abstractions,  termed  the  Un- 
known and  the  Infinite.  Tlicro  is  somewhat  startling  in  tlie  position  he  here  takes, 
that 

"A  scientific  age  maijj  hy  chance^  be  also  a  religious  ago ;  but  if  the  two  powers 
nro  ever  synchronous,  it  will  bo  only  because  they  occupy  spaces  in  the  community 
that  are  far  remote  from  each  other,  and  between  which  is  Httle  or  no  intercourse." 
(§  808.) 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  assertion,  is  as  follows : 

'*  it  is  not  because  scientific  discoveries  and  demonstrated  principles  contain  in 
themselves  aught  that  is  contradictory  to  a  rational  religious  belief,  but  ic  is  be- 
cause the  faculties  which  are  called  into  exercise,  and  which  are  powerfully  stimu- 
lated in  the  course  of  scientific  pursuits,  are  antagonistic  to  feeling  of  every  kind ; 
or  if  they  do  not  war  upon  genuine  and  spontaneous  emotions,  yet  they  quash  and 
neutralize  them."    (§  807.) 

There  seems  some  truth  in  this  position,  especially  since  it  is  in  part  verified  by 
historic  evidence ;  the  reason  adduced,  too,  is  philosophic 

Tlie  work  closes  with  some  general  remarks  upon  various  minor  branches  spring- 
ing out  of  the  general  theme,  and  an  eloquent  summar)',  in  which  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  what  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  mind  are  expressed. 

Mr.  Taylor's  philosophy  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  Scottish  school  for  its  princi- 
ples and  speculative  tone ;  his  originality  is  evidently  the  product  of  a  mind  deter- 
mined to  be  trammelled  by  no  incumbrances,  while  ever  a  way  remains  open  for 
bold  and  independent  thought.  His  genius  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  sharp  pene- 
tration and  minute  analysis,  as  for  sweeping  at  once  over  the  whole  expanse  of 
fundamental  facts,  and  moulding,  with  characteristic  ease,  those  apparently  the 
most  incongruous  into  a  steady  and  well-defined  generalization.  Nothing  meets 
with  so  little  favor  from  him  as  the  shallow  arrogance  of  that  chilling  sensational- 
ism, so  much  in  vogue  during  the  past  century,  and  so  fatally  calculated  to  deceive 
by  its  pretended  simplicity,  while  in  reality  placing  the  net-work  of  its  dreamy 
complexities  across  the  pathway  of  its  blind  devotees.  In  this  his  latest  work, 
however,  Mr.  Taylor  evidently  steps  a  little  beyond  his  bounds,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  seems  to  sympathize  too  strongly  witli  the  neologic  writers  of  Ger- 
many, fully  verifying  the  fact  that  too  often  originality  itself  stumbles  in  a  well- 
trodden  path. 
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JuDUzxxo  Teachebs,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  or,  Sacramental  Error  Refuted  by  the 
TfeachiDgs  of  Scripture,  and  the  Authorities  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  B7  Rev. 
J.  W.  Gracraft,  AM.,  late  Rector  of  the  Church  of  tl:e  Ascension,  Chicago.  Now 
of  Ilarooort  Parish,  Gambier.    Chicago:  Grigg  &  Co.    1858. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  manual  of  16G  pages,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
careful  pemaaL  The  author  takes,  as  his  controlling  motto,  the  question  in  the 
Ordination  Service,  "  Will  jou  be  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and 
drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines,  contrary  to  God's  word  ?  Answer : 
I  will,  the  Lord  being  my  helper."  His  object,  as  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the 
title  of  his  book,  is  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the  Judaizing  teachers  who 
troabled  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  ages  and  the  Sacramcntarians  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  show  that  a  similar  method  of  refutation  can  be  applied  to  both.  The 
plan  of  argumentation  pursued  by  him  is  clear  and  simple.  Starting  with  the 
oooaideration  that  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  resulting  from  the  liberty  we  enjoy  in 
Christ,  constitutes  one  of  its  most  prominent  elements,  and  which  he  terms,  "  Gospel 
liberty  as  contemplated  by  the  Apostle  Paul,"  ho  places  in  contrast  to  it  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  rest  upon  a  system  of  law  for  justification  before  God — shows 
bow  the  Gospel  was  controverted  in  the  earliest  ages  by  those  who  would  inter- 
mingle with  its  holy  precepts  the  rigorous  requirements  of  the  legal  ritual — and  re- 
fers to  their  number  and  influence  as  sufficient  to  keep  the  Apostle  Paul  especially 
on  the  alert  to  counteract  their  efforts  and  prevent  their  growth.  After  substan- 
tiating' these  facts  by  several  Scripture  references,  he  shows  the  principles  which 
actuate  himself  in  the  final  view  he  takes  of  their  import.    He  remarks  : 

"  These  references  show  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  as  well  as  the  potency  of  the 
SMsramental  theory  in  the  primitive  churches,  and  the  danger  as  beheld  by  the 
Apostle,  of  its  sapping  the  foundation  of  the  licavenly  life  enjoyed  under  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  substitution,  in  its  stead,  of  a  mere  human  device,  dependent  upon  hu- 
man instrumentality  and  church  ordinances,  leaving  the  unsuspecting  victims  of  its 
baneful  agency  in  their  sins  and  destitute  of  any  inheritance  in  Christ,  or  part  in 
the  eternal  life  vouchsafed  of  God  to  those  only  who  have  a  life  of  faith,  hid  with 
Christ  in  God. 

"  Under  these  aspects  of  the  evil,  and  its  prevalence  throughout  the  diversified 

fields  of  evangelical  labor,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Apostle  regarded 

the  aggressions  of  Judaism  as  of  serious  import,  and  that  lie  should  denounce  the 

slavery  to  ordinances  it  imposed,  leaving  on  record  for  Christians,  in  all  succeeding 

ages,  his  impassioned  admoniiion :  '  Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith 

Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  bo  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.'  *' 

Mr.  Cracraft  next  lays  down  tlie  specific  doctrines  advocated  by  these  false 

t«nchers.    Four  appear  specially  prominent:  "1.  The  insufilcieucy  of  faith  alone 

to  justification.     2.  All  who  did  not  conform  to  circumcision,  were  without  the  pale 

also  of  the  visible  Church.     3.  Those  not  Jewish  proselytes,  or  Jews  by  descent, 

wore  not  to  be  accredited  as  true  ministers  of  ('hrist.    4.  Jewish  traditions  supe* 

rior  to  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles.^' 

Four  chapters  are  thus  occupied-  In  the  fifih,  it  is  shown  that  mutatis  mutandis 
the  four  peculiar  doctrines  just  mentioned  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  errors  held 
by  modem  Sacramcntarians.    The  analogy  is  carried  out  very  completely,  and  sup- 
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ported  by  numerous  quotations  from  tractarian  and  other  writers  of  this  school 
The  author  makes  use  of  no  other  argument  to  establish  this  point,  deeming  it  Boffi- 
cient  to  let  these  men  speak  their  own  sentiments.  The  refutation  proper  begios  in 
tlie  sixth  chapter.  Each  of  the  points  in  dispute  is  ably  handled,  being  consecutiyelj 
met  by  Scripture,  recognized  church  formularies,  and  the  opinions  of  distmguisbed 
Episcopal  divines.  The  illustrations  are  full  and  apt,  though  exceedingly  plain,  and 
the  argument  truly  logical  The  sections,  in  which  Mr.  (?racraft  shows  that,  "Not 
the  Bible  and  Catholic  antiquity,  but  the  Bible  alone,  the  llule  of  Faith,"  are  per- 
liaps  more  strikingly  eloquent,  and  display  more  argumentative  acumen  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  work.  The  book  concludes  with  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
sults following  from  the  sacramentarian  system.  These  are  shown  to  be :"  1.  It 
multiplies  superstitious  forms  and  ceremoniea  2.  Brings  men  under  bondage  to 
the  law.  3.  lisparages  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  4.  Brings  souls  into  imminent 
danger  of  ruin ;  and  5.  Dishonors  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

The  great  claim  that  Mr.  Cracraft  s  book  has  upon  us  is  its  comprehensiveness 
and  brevity.  Whether  *'  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit"  or  not,  each  must  judge  for 
hunself ;  but  this  we  say,  brevity  and  clearness  form  a  sure  road  to  ready  convic- 
tion, and  this  principle  does  not  fail  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  little  book  before  us. 
Although  the  whole  can  be  read  through  in  three  or  four  hours,  yet  it  gives  a  dear 
statement,  and,  to  all  candid  minds,  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  errors  it  purports 
to  attack.  If  we  be  told  that  it  is  uncalled  for  at  present,  we  reply  such  a  work  is 
ever  necessary  while  it  is  said :  ^'  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear." 
(I  Peter  3  :  15.)  Or,  if  any  one  think  that  it  can  have  no  practical  bearing  now,  let 
us  be  permitted  to  say,  this  is  entirely  wrong.  At  the  very  moment  we  write, 
there  lies  before  us  the  late  charge  delivered  by  the  Scottish  Bishop  of  Brechin 
before  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese.  This  contains  these  sacramentarian  dogmas  in  al- 
most more  than  Tractaiian  prominence,  and  was  altogether  deemed  so  heretical 
as  to  lay  him  open  to  trial  before  the  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Court  Still  it  maybe 
said,  this  should  not  concern  us  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Certainly  not,  if  we  bad 
no  New-  York  Churchinan  to  indorse  every  opinion  promulged  by  Bishop  Forbes; 
and  to  array  itself  in  his  defense.  Surely,  if  error  thus  cast  its  gloomy  mantle  over 
the  Old  and  New  World,  truth  should  not  only  be  permitted,  but  even  encouraged 
to  lift  a  hand  to  remove  it,  and  let  the  pure  light  of  Gospel  purity  shed  its  refroh- 
ing  beams  upon  us.  For  this  work,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Cracraft.  To 
those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  tractarian  usages  and  doctrines,  his  litUe 
volume  will  be  especially  serviceable,  as  affording  a  very  concise  hand-book  to  the 
main  points  of  controversy  with  them.  We  wish  the  work  success.  We  may  add 
that  the  Church  will  find  it  no  small  matter  for  congratulation  that  so  able  and 
sound  a  minister  as  Mr.  Cracraft  should  bo  found  at  this  juncture  occupying  a  poet 
so  important  as  the  Rectorship  of  Harcourt  Parish,  Oambler,  and  the  Chaplaincy  to 
Kenyon  College. 
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Airr.  I.— THE  PROPOSED  BOOK— ITS  DOCTRINAL 

BEARINGS. 

The  American  Quarterly  Church  Review  and  Ecclesiastical 
Register  for  Aprils  1858,  containing^  among  other  things^ 
the  commencement  of  a  reprint  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  called  the  "  Proposed  Boo'k^'^  etc. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sa- 
craments and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  as  revised  and  pro- 
posed to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  a 
Convention  of  the  said  Church  in  the  States  of  New  -  York, 
Neuy-Jersey,  Pennsylvania^  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South' Carolina,  held  in  Philadelphia,  from  September 
27th  to  October  7th,  1785.  Philadelphia.  Printed  by  Hall 
and  Sellers,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  sundry  Corporations 
and  Societies  instituted  for  the  support  of  the  Widows  and 
Children  of  Deceased  Clergymen,  MDCCLXXXVI. 
^Same  Book.  London.  Repnntedfor  J.  Debrett,  opposite  Bur- 
lington  House,  Piccadilly.    MDCCLXXXIX. 

The  traveller  who  visits  the  old  congregations  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  and  of  South-Carolina,  will  not 
xmfrequently  hit  upon  a  prayer-book  which,  though  of  Ameri- 
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can  constrnction,  deviates  in  several  important  particulars  from 
the  standard  now  in  use  in  our  churches.  An  examination  of 
the  title-page  will  soon  solve  the  difficulty.  The  volume 
which  has  tlius  arrested  attention,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
once  the  accepted  standard  in  the  then  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  though  no  longer  binding  as  the  symbol  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  present,  is  at  least  of  value  as  an  exponent  of  the 
theology  of  the  past.  In  this  view  we  shall  take  advantage  of 
a  reprint  lately  commenced  by  our  New-England  cotempo- 
rary,*  and  will  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  history  of  the 
"  Proposed  Book,"  a  notice  of  its  distinctive  features,  and  a 
summary  of  the  doctrinal  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  facta 
we  will  thus  develop. 

The  "  Proposed  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  which  was  the 
first  form  of  public  prayer  issued  by  our  Church  after  its  sev- 
erance from  the  mother  communion,  made  its  appearance  at  a 
Convention  duly  convened  in  Philadelphia  on  September  27tl^ 
1785,  at  which  attended  delegates  from  New-York,  New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  South-Carolina. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  session  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  two  from  each  State  be  appointed  to  report  "  such 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy  as  shall  render  it  consistent  with  tlie 
American  Revolution  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  respective 
States,  and  such  further  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  as  it  may  be 
advisable  for  this  Convention  to  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Church  here  represented." 

The  following  Committee  was  then  appointed  : 

New-  York — Eev.  Mr.  Provoost,  (afterwards  Bishop)  and  Mr. 
J.  Duane. 

New^ereexf — Rev.  Mr.  Beach  and  Mr.  Dennis. 

Pennsylvania — ^Rev.  Dr.  White,  (afterwards  Bishop,)  and 
Judge  Peters. 

Delaware — Rev.  Dr.  Wharton  and  Mr.  Sykes. 

Maryland — Rev.  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cradock. 

Virginia — Rev.  Mr.  Griffith,  (afterwards  Bishop-elect)  and 
Mr.  Page. 

*  ThJf  reprint  la,  we  regret  to  obserre,  not  entire.    It  leaves  oat  in  the  present  i«iie  the  XtUU 
•f  leaeons  for  daily  eervlce,  vlth  the  append1oe^  making  twenty  pages  of  the  SngUib  repriot  m 
B  our  hands.    A/ae^mile  edition  of  the  ^  Proposed  Book""  woold  meet  a  great  want ;  and  so 
Bishop  Whit«>*«  pamphlet  on  the  resoscitatloQ  of  the  Episeopate  bj  self-ofdinatloo. 
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SoutlirOaroUna — Bev.  Dr.  Purcell  and  Mr.  Eead. 
The  Committee  was  seduloaslj  employed  until  October  otli, 
liETing  reported  detached  fragments  from  time  to  time — when 
the  revision  being  complete,  it  was  "  Ordered^^ — we  quote 
literally  from  the  journal,  which  indicated  entire  unanimity  of 
sentiment — *'  that  the  transcribed  copy  of  the  '  Alterations  in 
the  Liturgy,  to  render  it  consistent  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States,'  be  read  and 
considered  by  paragraphs ;  which  being  done,  Jiesolvedj  That 
the  Liturgy  shall  be  used  in  this  Church  as  accommodated  to 
the  Revolution,  agreeably  to  the  alterations  now  approved  of 
and  ratified  by  tliis  Convention." 

To  this  a  note  is  appended  by  the  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion, among  whom  was  Bishop  White,  stating  that  "  Neither 
these  nor  the  other  alterations  afterwards  proposed  are  printed 
in  the  journal,  as  tliey  will  appear  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  now  in  press." 

On  the  journal  of  the  next  day  the  following  entries  ap- 
pear: 

"  Ordered^  that  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  Liturgy  be  resumed. 

^'  Ordered^  that  the  same  be  again  read,  and  considered  by 
paragraphs ;  which  being  done  and  the  alterations  agreed  to, 
^^Hesolved,  That  tlie  said  alterations  be  proposed  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  States  from 
which  there  are  deputies  to  this  Convention." 

On  the  same  day,  after  adopting  an  address  to  the  English 
Archbishops  and- Bishops,  the  following  additional  resolution 
passed : 

"  Jiesolvedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  publish  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  alterations,  as  well  as  those 
now  ratified,  in  order  to  render  the  Liturgy  consistent  with  the 
American  Revolution  and  tlie  Constitutions  of  the  respective 
States,  as  the  alterations  and  new  offices  recommended  to  this 
Ohurch ;  and  that  the  book  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  pre- 
face or  address,  setting  forth  the  reason  and  expediency  of  the 
ulterations ;  and  that  the  Committee  have  the  liberty  to  make 
verbal  and  grammatical  alterations ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  nothing  in  substance  be  altered."    Tlie  Committee  ap- 
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pointed,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wliite,  (President,)  the  JRev.  Dr. 
Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton.  The  Prayer-Book  thus  re- 
vised was  duly  printed,  was  communicated  to  the  English 
Bishops  as  the  doctrinal  basis  on  which  consecration  for  an 
American  Episcopacy  was  asked,  was  put  into  immediate  use 
in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  and,  to  use  Bishop  White's  lan- 
guage, "was  the  faith  and  worship  recognized  in  the  CJonsti- 
tution."  (Memoirs,  p.  123.)  To  which  subscription  by  candi- 
dates for  orders  was  required. 

The  "Preface"  to  the  Proposed  Book  maybe  received  as  in- 
dicating the  views  of  the  compilers  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
changes  they  proposed  to  effect.  That  preface  differs  from  the 
one  in  the  Prayer-Book  now  in  use  chiefly,  if  not  only  in  the 
introduction  of  two  several  passages  which  the  latter  revision 
omitted. 

Tlie  first  variation  consists  in  the  insertion,  in  what  is  now 
the  fourth  paragraph,  after  the  words  "  of  cavil  or  quarrel 
against  her  Liturgy,"  of  the  following : 

"  And  the  necossitj  and  expediency  of  the  sovcral  variatioDS  made  ftxMn  time  to 
time,  (whether  by  alteration,  addition,  or  otherwise,)  she  states  chiefly  onder  thefbi- 
lowing  heads ;  namely, 

"  Ist.  For  tho  better  direction  of  them  that  are  to  officiate  in  any  part  of  divine 
service ;  which  is  chiefly  done  in  tho  Calendars  and  Rubrics. 

"  2d.  For  tho  more  proper  expressing  of  some  words  or  phrases  of  ancient  usage 
in  terms  more  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  present  times ;  and  the  dearer  ex- 
planation of  some  other  words  and  phrases  that  were  of  a  doabtful  signiflcation,  or 
otherwise  liable  to  misconstruction ;  or, 

"  3d.  For  a  more  perfect  rendering  (or  translation)  of  such  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  aro  inserted  into  tho  Liturgy,  (and  made  a  part  of  the  daily  scnrioc,)  with 
the  addition  of  some  Offixxs^  Prayers^  and  Thanksgivings' fiiUidL  to  special  oooa- 
sions. 

'*If,  therefore,  from  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  (namely  the  change  of  times  and 
circumstances,  and  tho  fluctuation  of  our  language  itself,)  so  many  different  reyiewi^ 
alterations,  and  amendments,  were  found  necessary  in  the  first  hwidr^  and  twehe 
years  after  tlio  ReformaJtion ;  it  could  not  be  expected,  but  (the  same  caoaes  and 
reasons  stiU  operating)  some  subsequent  reviews,  alterations,  and  amendments, 
would  not  only  be  found  necessary,  but  earnestly  desired  by  many  tme  members 
of  tho  Church,  in  the  course'  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  more.  And 
we  accordingly  find  that  in  less  than  thirty  years  after  tho  last  review  in  1661, 
(namely,  on  the  13ih  of  September,  1689,)  a  commission  for  tho  further  review  of 
the  Liturgy  and  Canons,  etc.,  was  issued  out  by  a  number  of  Bishops  and  other  di- 
vines: 'than  whom  (it  hath  been  truly  acknowledged)  tho  Church  of  England 
hath  never  at  any  time  been  blessed  with  either  wiser  or  better  sinoo  it  w«t 
Church.' " 
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The  chief  matters  proposed  for  a  review  at  that  time,  and 
\7hich  have  since  been  repeatedly  jxroposed  and  stated  under 
the  decent  and  modest  form  of  queries^  are  included  under  the 
following  heads : 

"  l8t  Whether  the  pviblic  service  on  Sunday  momingfl  bo  not  of  too  greed  length, 
and  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  increase  devotion,  especially  among  the  lukewarm 
and  n^ligent  ? 

"  2d.  Whether  it  might  not  be  conveniently  contracted^  by  omitting  all  unneces- 
sary repdtitionM  of  the  same  prayers  or  subject  matter ;  and  whether  a  better  ad- 
jQStmant  of  the  necessary  parts  of  the  three  different  services,  usually  road  even' 
Sunday  morning  in  the  church,  would  not  render  the  whole  frame  of  service  more 
uniform,  animated,  and  complete  7 

"  3d.  Whether  the  old  and  new  translations  of  the  Psalms  ought  not  to  be  oom- 
parod,  in  order  to  render  both  more  agreeable  to  each  other  and  their  divine  original, 
flo  as  to  have  but  one  translation,  and  that  as  complete  as  possible  ? 

'*4th.  Whether  off  the  Pbalus  of  David  are  applicable  to  the  state ,and  condition 
of  Chrisiiau  societies,  and  ought  to  be  road  promiscuously  as  they  now  are,  and 
whether  some  other  method  of  reading  them  might  not  be  appointed,  including  a 
dioiee  of  psalms  and  hymns,  as  well  for  ordinary  use,  as  for  i\\^  festivals^  aod/tu<j>\ 
and  other  special  occasions  of  public  worship  ? 

"  5tb.  Whether  the  subject  matter  of  our  psalmody  or  singiny  psalms,  should  not 
bo  extended  beyond  those  of  David,  which  include  but  a  few  heads  of  Christian 
worship,  and  whether  much  excellent  matter  might  not  be  taken  from  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testimcnt,  especially  the  prophets ; 
so  as  to  introduce  a  greater  variety  of  anthems  and  hymns^  suitod  to  the  diCTcroni 
ftstivais  and  other  occasions  of  daily  worship,  private  as  well  as  public  ? 

*'  6th.  Whether,  in  particular,  a  psalm  or  anthem  should  not  be  adapted  to  and 
<Qng  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist^  as  was  the  primitive  practice,  and  that 
recommended  in  our  flrst  Liturg}*-  ? 

•*  7  th.  Whether  all  the  lessons  which  are  appointed  to  bo  read  in  the  ordinari- 
Course  are  well  chosen,  and  whether  many  of  them  may  not  be  subject  to  one  or 
XlQore  of  the  following  objections,  namely :  1 .  Either  inexpedient  to  be  read  in 
mixed  assemblies ;  or,  2.  Containing  genealogies  and  passages  either  obscure  or 
of  little  benefit  to  read  in  our  congregations ;  or,  3.  Improperly  divided ;  some- 
times abr^t  and  unconnected  in  their  beginning,  as  having  respect  to  something 
XbaX  hath  gone  before ;  and  sometimes  either  too  shori  or  too  hng^  and  apocryphal 
Zesaona  included  among  the  number  ? 

'*  8th.  Whether  our  epistles  and  gospels  are  all  of  them  well  selected ;  and 
whether  after  so  many  other  portions  of  Scripture,  tliey  are  necessary,  especially 
xmless  the  flrst  design  of  inscrtmg  them,  namely,  as  introductory  to  the  communion, 
should  bo  more  regarded,  and  the  communion  bo  again  mode  a  daUy  part  of  the 
service  of  the  Church? 

"  9th.  Whether  our  collects^  which  in  tlie  main  are  excellent,  are  always  suited 
to  the  epistles  and  g^pels;  and  whether  too  many  of  them  are  not  of  one  sort,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  kind  of  substance  ?  And  wliether  tlierc  is  any  occasion  for 
osing  the  collect  for  the  day  twice  in  the  same  service  ? 
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"lOtb.  Whether  the  Athanasian  creed  may  not,  consistently  with  piety,  faiOkt 
and  charity,  bo  either  wholly  omitted  or  left  indifferent  in  itself? 

"  1 1th.  Whether  our  Catechism  may  not  require  illustration  in  some  points  and 
enlargements  in  others ;  so  that  it  may  not  only  be  rendered  fit  for  children,  bat  a 
help  to  those  who  become  candidates  for  confirmation  7  And  whether  all  the  other 
offices,  namely,  the  litany,  the  communion  office,  the  offices  of  confirmation,  ma- 
trimony, visitation  of  the  sick,  churching  of  women,  and  more  especially  those  of 
baptism,  burial,  and  communion,  do  not  call  for  a  review  in  sundry  partioulars? 

"  12th.  Whether  the  calendars  and  rubrics  do  not  demand  a  review  and  better 
adjustment ;  and  whether  any  trordv  and  phrases  in  our  common  prayer,  wbidi  are 
now  less  intelligible  or  common,  or  any  way  changed  in  their  present  acceptation, 
from  their  original  sense,  should  be  retained  ?  And  whether  others  should  not  be 
(substituted  which  are  more  modem,  intelligible,  and  less  liable  to  any  misapprehen- 
sion or  misconstruction  ? 

"  13th.  Whether  the  articles  of  religion  may  not  deserve  a  review,  and  the  sub- 
scription to  them  and  tlio  common  prayer  be  contrived  after  some  other  manner. 
less  exceptionable  than  at  present  ? 

''  These  are  the  principal  matters  which  have  been  long  held  up  for  public  con- 
sideration, as  still  requiring  a  review  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  although 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Church  there  be  nothmg  in  it  'contrary  to  the  word  of  God 
or  to  sound  doctrine,  or  which  a  godly  man  may  not  submit  unto,  or  which  is  not 
fairly  defensible,  if  allowed  such  just  and  favorable  construction  as  in  common 
equity  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all  human  compositions  ;*  yet,  upon  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  (namely,  '  the  promotion  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  Church,  the 
exciting  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  the  removing,  as  &r  as  posnble,  of  all  occasion 
of  cavil  or  quarrel  against  the  Liturgy,')  the  pious  and  excellent  divines  who  were 
commissioned  in  1689,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  great  work  assigpied  them. 
They  had  before  them  all  the  exceptions  which  had,  since  the  act  of  uniformity, 
been  at  any  time  made  against  any  parts  of  the  Church  service,  which  are  chiefly 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  queries.  They  had  likewise  many  propositioDS  and  ad- 
vices, which  had  been  oflcred  at  several  times  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  bish- 
ops and  divines  upon  the  different  heads  in  question.  Matters  were  well  consid- 
ered, freely  and  calmly  debated ;  and  all  was  digested  into  one  entire  correctttm  of 
every  thing  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection.  But  this  great  and  good  wotk 
miscarried  at  that  time,  and  the  civil  authority  in  Great  Britain  hath  not  since 
thought  it  proper  to  revive  it  by  any  new  commissiona^' 


*  NoTs  TO  OsiQiKAL  PsKFACK.— **  It  ivill,  wlthoTit  doubt,  b6  agreeable  to  the  membcn  of  our 
Church,  and  thoee  who  esteem  our  Liturgy  and  publio  aerrlce,  to  have  at  leaat  a  genaral  aeeouit 
of  the  idterations  and  amendnaents  which  were  desired  and  designed  hj  sneh  great  and  good  men 
as  Archbtehop  Tlllotson  and  others,  whose  names  are  In  the  following  aoooont  taken  from  Biibop 
Bnmet,  who  was  also  In  the  eommission,  and  from  Dr.  Nlehols. 

'*  Tbej  began  with  reviewing  the  Litargy ;  and  first  they  examined  the  calendar,  In  whieh,  in  th« 
room  of  the  apocryphal  lessons,  they  ordered  certain  chapters  of  canonical  aeriptnrcs  to  be  read, 
that  were  more  for  the  people's  edification.  The  AtKanatian  Creed  being  disliked  by  maay  per* 
sons  on  account  of  the  damnatory  clause,  It  was  left  at  the  minister's  choice  to  me  or  eliaiig*  li 
for  the  Apostles^  Creed.  New  collects  were  drawn  up  more  agreeable  to  the  epistlea  and  fljnuiali. 
ibr  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  and  with  a  force  and  beauty  of  ezpresslcni  capable  of  aflbotlBf 
and  raising  the  mind  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  first  draught  was  by  Dr.  Patrick,  who  was 
esteemed  to  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  composing  prayers.  Dr.  Burnet  added  to  tbem  yet  tetbtf 
force  and  spirit    Dr.  Btllllngfleet  then  oxamloed  every  word  in  tbem  with  tba  exaoteat  «iidfiniB  t 
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Hie  only  remaining  variation  other  than  verbal  consists  in 
the  change  of  the  full-stop  after  "  deemed  expedient,"  at  the 
close  of  what  is  now  the  seventh  paragraph  of  the  preface,  to 
a  semicolon,  and  the  insertion  of  the  following,  in  the  place  of 
what  is  now  tlie  eighth  paragraph : 

**;  wfaether  consisting  of  thoso  which  have  been  hcrctoforo  so  long  desired  bj 
manj,  or  those  which  tho  late  change  of  our  circumstances  might  require,  in  our 
relig^ioiu  as  well  as  civil  capacity. 

*'  Bj  comparing  the  following  book,  as  now  offered  to  the  Church,  with  tliis  prt- 
Jae%  and  noUa  annexed,  it  will  appear  that  most  of  the  amendments  or  alterations 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  great  divines  of  1689,  have  been  adopted,  with  such 
others  as  are  thought  reasonable  and  expedient 

*'  Tho  service  is  arranged  so  as  to  stand  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  to  be  read.    A  selection  is  made  both  of  the  reading  and  singing  psalms, 
commonly  so  called.    Wherever  tho  Bible  translation  of  tho  former  appeared  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  translation,  it  hath  been  adopted ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  new 
selection,  a  new  division  and  considerable  abridgment  of  tho  daily  portions  to  be 
read  became  necessary;  and  as  the  'Glory  be  to  the  Father,*  etc.,  is  once  said  or 
mmg  before  the  reading  of  tho  psalms  in  morning  and  evening  prayer,  it  was  con- 
oeived  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  solemnity  would  bo  increased  by  allow- 
ing the  minister  to  conclude  tho  portion  of  the  psalms  which  is  at  any  time  read, 
with  that  excellent  doxology  somewhat  sliortened,  '  Glory  to  God  on  high,'  eta, 
especially  when  it  can  be  properly  sung.    With  respect  to  the  psalmody  or  singing 
ptalmaf  Sae  the  greater  ease  of  choosing  such  as  are  suited  to  particular  subjects 
and  occasions,  they  are  disposed  under  the  several  metres  and  the  few  general  heads 
to  which  they  can  be  referred;  and  a  collection  of  hymns  are  added  upon  those 
eoangelioal  subjects,  and  other  heads  of  Christian  worship,  to  which  the  Psalms  ot 
Zkund  are  less  adapted  or  do  not  generally  extend. 

*'  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enumerate  particularly  all  the  diiferent  alterations  and 
Omendments  which  are  proposed.  They  will  readily  appear,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
Tt»aon  of  them  also,  upon  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  former  book.  The  Calendar 
^joA  Rubrics  have  been  altered  where  it  appeared  necessary,  and  the  same  reasons 
^^vhidi  occasioned  a  table  ot  first  lessons  for  Sundays  and  other  holy  days  seemod  to 


X>r.  TinotMn  gave  them  the  last  htnd,  by  the  tree  and  masterly  toaches  of  his  flowlog  eloquence. 

I>r.  Kidder,  who  was  also  well  versed  In  the  Oriental  languages,  made  a  new  translation  of  the 

Paalma,  num  oonibnnable  to  the  orlglnaL    Dr.  Tennlaon,  having  coUeoted  the  words  and  expres- 

•loiM  throo^iont  the  Llturgj,  which  had  been  excepted  against,  proposed  others  In  their  room, 

which  were  more  clear  and  plain.**    Other  things  were  likewise  propoeed,  as  that  the  cro§8  In  hap- 

tiam  might  be  either  used  or  omitted  at  the  choice  of  the  parents ;  and  It  Is  fhrther  added  flrom 

other  certain  accounts,  "*  that  If  anj  reftisod  or  scrupled  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  kneeling.  It 

may  be  administered  to  them  In  their  pews ;  that  a  rubric  be  made,  declaring  the  Jntentlon  of 

the  Lsmt  fhata  to  eooaist  only  In  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion,  not  In  distinction  of  meats ;  that 

the  absoiuUon  may  be  read  by  a  deacon ;  the  word  prieet  to  be  changed  Into  minUter;  the 

OioHa  Pairi  not  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  but  of  all  appointed  for  morning  and 

evenlBg ;  that  the  words  In  the  Te  Deum,  Thine  honorahle,  true,  and  only  Son,  be  changed  Into^ 

tklme  only  begotten  Son  ;  that  the  Benedieiie  be  changed  Into  the  128th  Psalm,  and  other  Paalms 

appointed  for  the  BenedUstus  and  Ifuno  DimmiUe ;  that  If  any  desire  to  have  go^^fathere  and 

godmolkers  omitted,  their  children  may  be  presented  in  their  own  names,  etc 
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require  the  making  of  a  table  of  second  lessons  also,  which  is  aocordiDglj  done. 
Thoso  for  tho  morning  are  intended  to  suit  the  several  seasons^  without  anj  mate- 
rial repetition  of  tho  epistles  and  gospels  for  the  same  seasons ;  and  those  for  the 
evening  are  selected  in  the  order  of  the  sacred  books.  Besses  this^  the  table  of 
first  lessons  has  been  reviewed,  and  some  new  chapters  are  introduced  oa  the  sap- 
position  of  their  being  more  edifying ;  and  some  transpositions  of  lessons  have  been 
made  the  bettor  to  suit  the  seasons. 

"  And  whereas  it  hath  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  to  set  apart 
certain  days  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  €rod  for  signal  mercies  vouchsafed  to 
that  Church  and  nation,  it  hath  here  also  been  considered  as  conducive  to  godliness 
that  there  should  be  two  annual  solemn  days  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  Al. 
mighty  God  set  apart,  namely,  the  fourth  Day  or  July,  commemorative  of  the 
blessings  of  civU  and  religious  liberty  in  the  land  wherein  we  live ;  and  the  first 
Thursday  of  November  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  in  order  that  we  maybe  thereby 
stirred  up  to  a  more  particular  remembrance  of  the  signal  mercies  of  God  towards 
us ;  the  neglect  of  which  might  otherwise  be  the  occasion  of  licentiooaness,  dvil 
miseries,  and  punishments. 

*'  The  case  of  such  unhappy  persons  as  may  be  imprisoned  for  debt  or  crimefr 
claimed  the  attention  of  this  Church,  which  hath  accordingly  adopted  into  her 
Liturgy  the  form  for  the  visitation  of  prisoners  in  uso  in  the  Church  of  Irelaiid. 

"  In  the  creed  conunonly  called  the  Apostles*  Creed,  one  clause  is  omitted  as  be- 
ing of  uncertain  meaning ;  and  tho  articles  of  religion  have  been  reduced  in  nom- 
bor ;  yet  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  tho  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
preserved  entire,  as  being  judged  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Gospel. 

"It  is  far  fh>m  the  intention  of  this  Church  to  depart  drom  ^e  Church  of  Eng- 
land, any  further  than  local  circumstances  require,  or  to  deviate  in  any  thing  essen- 
tial to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  although  the  number  of  them 
be  abridged  by  some  variations  in  the  mode  of  expression,  and  the  omissisn  of 
such  articles  as  were  more  evidently  adapted  to  the  times  when  they  wese  first 
framed  and  to  the  political  constitution  of  England." 

Tho  material  points  in  which  the  Liturgy  of  the  proposed 
book  differs  from  that  now  in  use  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows : 

1st.  The  omission  of  the  lesser  absolution. 

2d.  The  omission  of  the  Nicene  Creed  entire. 

3d.  The  omission  of  "  He  descended  into  Hell  "  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed. 

4th.  The  modification  of  the  Infant  Baptismal  service,  and 
the  corresponding  variations  in  the  Catechism. 

6th.  The  omission  of  certain  clauses  now  introduced  into  the 
Communion  service. 

6th.  The  introduction  of  a  service  for  tlie  Fourth  of  July. 

7th.  The  disuse  of  the  term  "  priest,"  and  the  substitution  for 
it  of  that  of  "  minister." 
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The  main  point  in  which  these  variations  touch  upon  pre- 
Bent  controversies  is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "  regen- 
erate" in  the  Baptismal  service.  Tlie  variation  in  this  respect 
can  be  best  exhibited  as  follows : 

FBESESTT  COPT.  PBOPOSED  BOOK. 

Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,        Entire  dauso  omitted, 
tbat  this  child  ia  regenerate,  eta 

We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most 

xilerciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased 

tJiee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  thee  to  receive  this  infant  as  thine  own 

Solj  Spirit^  to  receive  him  as  thine  own  child  by  baptism,  and  to  incorporate  him 

^hild  bj  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  into  thy  holy  Church. 
liim  into  thy  holy  Church. 

Then  as  to  the  change  in  the  Catechism : 

PRESENT  COPT.  PROPOSED  BOOK. 

Wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of       Whereby  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Christ;  the  child  of  God,  and  an  in-    Christian  Church. 
heritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  omission  in  the  Baptismal  service, 
and  in  tlie  corresponding  section  of  tlie  Catechism,  of  the  en- 
gagement on  the  sponsor's  part  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all 
his  works,  etc. 

The  main  point,  however,  to  which  we  now  propose  to  call 
attention  is  the  effect  of  these  modifications  on  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  aiSxed  to  tlie  term  "  Kegenerate,"  as  used  in  our 
present  service  for  Infant  Baptism.  With  this  may  be  consi- 
dered the  substitution  of  the  term  "Minister"  for  that  of 
**  Priest." 

With  regard  to  the  English  Church  the  answer  is  easy.  The 
l>ook  was  transmitted  to  the  Bishops,  together  Avith  the  jour- 
xials  of  the  Convention,  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  White  and  Bishop  Provoost,  both  of 
>vhom,  as  has  been  observed,  concurred  in  its  adoption.    In 
the  Spring  of  1786,  as  we  were  told  by  Bishop  White  in  his 
Memoirs,  (p.  25,)  a  reply  was  received  from  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, which  appears  in  the  Journal  of  1786,  and  which 
contains  the  following  passage  : 
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"  The  whole  of  your  commanications  was  then,  (last  April,) 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  taken  into  consideration  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  fifteen  of  the  Bishops,  being 
all  who  were  in  London  and  able  to  attend ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  observe  with  concern  that  if  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  our  common  faith  were  retained,  less  respect,  how- 
ever, was  paid  to  our  Liturgj'^  than  its  own  excellence,  and 
your  declared  attachment  to  it,  had  led  us  to  expect ;  not  to 
mention  a  variety  of  verbal  alterations^  of  the  necessity  or  pro- 
priety of  which  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  we  saw  with 
grief  that  two  of  the  confessions  of  our  Christian  faith,  re- 
spectable for  their  antiquity,  (tlie  Kicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds,)  have  been  entirely  laid  aside  ;  and  that  even  in  that 
which  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  an  article  is  omitted  (the 
descent  into  hell)  which  was  thought  necessary  to  be  inserted, 
with  a  view  to  a  particular  heresy,  in  a  very  early  agejof  the 
Church,  and  has  ever  since  had  the  venerable  sanction  of  uni- 
versal reception.  Nevertheless,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincere  desire 
which  we  feel  to  continue  in  spiritual  communion  with  the 
members  of  your  Church  in  America,  and  to  complete  the 
orders  of  your  ministry,  and  trusting  that  the  communication 
which  we  shall  make  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  these  and  some 
other  alterations,  will  have  the  desired  effect,  we  have,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  prepared  a  bill  for  conveying  to 
us  the  powers  necessary  for  this  purpose." 

This  letter  having  been  read  in  the  Convention  of  1786,  a 
motion  was  made  to  insert  the  omitted  clause  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  on  which  the  vote  being  two  States  in  the  affirmative 
and  three  divided,  by  a  very  odd  species  of  counting,  the  mo- 
tion was  declared  to  be  carried.  The  Nicene  Creed  was 
unanimously  restored,  but  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  three  nays  and  two  divided.  These  were  the 
only  changes  made  in  the  proposed  book,  so  far  as  the  Liturgy 
was  concerned,  though  one  or  two  difficulties  connected  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  were  removed.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding December,  Bishop  White  and  Bishop  Provoost,  having 
been  duly  chosen  to  the  Episcopate  of  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New-York,  received  Episcopal  authority  from  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  the  succession  was  consequently  con* 
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veyed  to  ns  on  the  basis  of  doctrine  recognized  in  the  Litnrgy 
of  the  proposed  book,  with  the  exception  just  noticed. 

The  first  point  Iiere  settled  is,  that  the  omission  of  the  term 
"  regenerate  "  was  considered  "  verbal,"  and  of  no  essential 
moment  by  the  English  Church.  Independently  of  the  fact 
that  the  letter  just  quoted  proves  this,  Bishop  White's  state- 
ment)  drawn  from  his  own  observation,  is  conclusive.  In  his 
brief  notice  of  the  eflTect  produced  in  this  country  by  the 
Archbishop's  letter,  (Memoirs,  p.  117,)  he  says:  "Tlie  general 
temper  of  moderation  displayed  in  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop 
caused  it  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  only  thing  which 
looked  like  a  condition  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  was  the  restoring  of  the  clause  concerning  the 
descent  into  hell  in  tlie  Apostles'  Creed."  And  afterwards, 
in  his  narrative  of  his  interview  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, prior  to  his  consecration,  (zJwf.,  p.  130,)  he  reports  the 
Archbishop  as  speaking  as  follows :  '^  His  grace  then  said,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  business,  there  had  been  many  reports 
and  apprehensions ;  that  this  required  of  the  Bishops  to  be  cir- 
cumspect ;  and  that  even  when  our  proceedings  arrived,  there 
were  some  other  things  which  they  could  not  but  wish  other- 
wise. And  here,  said  he,  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  Liturgy,  but 
to  the  very  easy  manner  in  which  the  degradation  of  Bishops 
seems  allowed  to  be  done.  It  was  remarked  to  his  grace  that 
the  offensive  article  had  been  altered.  He  answered :  *  Yes, 
and  much  for  the  better.' " 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  English  bench  of 
bishops,  after  a  critical  and  searching  examination,  treated  the 
alteration  in  the  baptismal  service  as  "  verbal,"  and  when  the 
points  to  which  they  specially  objected  were  removed,  passed 
it  in  silence.  Wo  have  here  an  authoritative  declaration  from 
an  assembled  council  of  Anglican  bishops,  in  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  high  Anglican  theory,  resided  the  entire  judicial 
authority  of  the  Church,  that  the  vexed  phrase  "  regenerate" 
is  substantially  tantamount  to  "  incorporate  into  the  Church." 

In  the  second  place,  this  same  view  is  brought  home  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  part  of  the  basis  on  which  consecration  was 
granted,  and  a  succession  conveyed  to  our  Episcopate.     "  Our 
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desire  is,"  said  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  (Journal  Con. 
1786,  p.  8,)  "  to  require  that  subscription  only  (on  part  of  the 
Bishops-elect)  to  be  repeated,  which  you  have  already  been 
called  to  make  by  the  Tenth  Article  of  your  Ecclesiastical 
Constitution."  By  that  article  the  following  declaration  was 
ordered  to  be  signed:  **I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to 
the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  these  United  States."  This  was  after  the  proposed  book 
had  been  issued,  and  had  been  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South-Carolina,  in  public  worship.  The  subscrip- 
tion  actually  taken  by  Bishop  White,  as  appears  from  his 
Memoirs,  included  an  engagement  to  conform  to  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Church,  '^  as  settled  and  determined  in 
the  last  mentioned  Book  of  Common  Prayer" — the  proposed 
book.  "  This,"  he  himself  tells  us,  "  was  the  faith  and  the 
worship  recognized  in  the  Constitution."  (Memoirs,  p.  123.) 
As  the  book  was  not  then  ratified  by  New-York,  Bishop  Pro- 
voost  merely  signed  an  engagement  to  conform  to  it  when  so 
ratified.  We  are  certainly,  on  such  a  state  of  facts,  justified 
in  saying  that  the  construction  upon  which  the  succession  was 
tendered  to  us  is  not  lightly  to  be  cast  aside — that  it  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  weight,  as  the  unanimous  voice,  both  of  our 
own  Episcopate  at  the  particular  time,  and  of  that  of  our 
mother  Church,  and  that  those  who  hold  the  same  interpreta- 
tion now  are  those  who  are  most  loyal  to  Episcopal  authority, 
to  the  sanctions  of  the  conditions  on  which  our  own  Episco- 
pate was  received,  and  to  the  unbroken  sense  of  that  period 
in  which  our  existence  as  an  independent  church  com- 
menced. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  to  the  same  interpretation  the 
assent  of  our  own  most  eminent  divines  of  the  same  important 
period.  The  entire  Conventions  of  1786,  including  Bishop 
White,  Bishop  Provoost,  and  Dr.  Griffith,  Bishop-elect  of  Vir- 
ginia, (whose  sad  history  forms  one  of  the  most  touching  por- 
tions of  our  Church  annals,)  signed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  in  which,  in  reference  to  the  "  proposed  book," 
they  say :  "  We  are  unanimous  and  explicit  in  assuring  your 
lordships  that  we  have  neither  departed,  nor  propose  to  depart, 
from  the  doctrines  of  your  Church.    We  have  retained  the 
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same  discipline  and  forms  of  worship,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  onr  civil  Constitution ;  and  we  have  made  no  alterations 
or  omissions  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  bnt  sucli  as  that 
consideration  prescribed,  and  snch  as  were  calculated  to  re- 
move objections  which  it  appeared  to  us  more  conducive  to 
union  and  to  general  content  to  obviate  than  to  dispute." 
(Journal  Convention,  1786,  p.  15.) 

We  have,  then,  an  unanimous  opinion  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  changes  in  the  proposed 
book,  was  no  "  departure"  from  the  former  standard.  Nor 
did  the  several  State  Conventions  to  whom  the  book  was  re- 
ferred for  ratification  vary  from  this  view,  at  least  in  result. 
In  South-Carolina  the  book  was  ratified  entire.  In  Penn- 
sylvania several  amendments,  it  is  true,  were  proposed,  but  by 
reference  to  the  diocesan  journal  of  1786,  it  will  be  seen  that 
among  them  was  not  specified  any  to  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  book  itself  was  actually  used  in  Philadelphia  by 
Bishop  White  and  his  associates,  (Memoirs,  p.  107.)  and  is 
stated  by  him  to  be  "  the  faith  and  worship  recognized  by  the 
Constitution."  (Memoirs,  p.  123.)  In  Virginia  the  book  was 
ratified  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  rubric  in  refer- 
ence to  the  expulsion  from  the  Communion  of  evil  livers. 
New-Jersey,  it  is  true,  declined  to  ratify,  but  not  on  doctrinal 
accounts,  as  to  which  no  exception  was  taken  ;  the  objection 
l>eing  to  any  changes  except  those  necessitated  by  tlie  Revo- 
lution, until  such  period  as  an  Episcopate  was  procured  to 
acquiesce  therein.  New- York,  it  is  stated  by  Bishop  White, 
declined  acting  in  the  matter  until  the  General  Convention  in 
1789  rendered  it  unnecessary. 

It  is  true  that  subsequently  in  1789,  upon  another  revision, 
the  omitted  words  in  the  English  baptismal  service  were 
restored,  and  the  book,  as  it  now  stands,  issued.  But  we  think 
that  so  far  from  this  fact  telling  against  our  present  argument, 
it  adds  to  its  strength.  The  restoration  was  made  in  the  same 
way  as  the  original  change,  without  any  controversy  or  divi- 
sion, precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  equivalent  phrases 
are  changed  to  and  fro.  It  was  done  by  almost  the  same  men, 
and  conspicuous  in  the  movement  were  Bishop  White  and  Dr. 
Smith,  the  two  leading  members  of  the  committee  from  whom 
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the  *' proposed  book"  emanated,  Dr.  Wliarton,  the  third,  not 
appearing  to  have  a  seat.  And  when  we  recollect  the  high 
sense  of  honor,  the  delicacy  as  to  personal  obligation,  and  the 
sensitive  conservatism  of  Bishop  White,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  after  certifying  to  the  English  Bishops  that  tliis,  and 
the  other  alterations  of  the  proposed  book,  were  no  departure 
from  the  English  standard,  after  a  solemn  engagement  to  con- 
form to  the  ritnal  as  altered,  after  obtaining  consecration  on 
this  very  basis,  he  would  at  once  have  taken  part  in  another 
change  had  he  considered  such  change  to  be  material.  To 
Bishop  Provoost,  who  lay  under  almost  the  same  sanction,  the 
same  remarks  apply  with  nearly  equal  force. 

When,  therefore,  those  who  define  "regenerate"  in  the 
baptismal  service  as  having  essentially  the  same  meaning  as 
*'  incorporate  into  the  holy  Church,"  are  taunted  with  want  of 
fidelity  to  the  Prayer  Book,  they  can  well  reply  that  by  them 
no  such  disloyalty  and  no  such  inconsistency  is  committed  as 
is  involved  in  the  rejection  of  a  construction  not  only  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  English  Bishops  and  by  our  own 
General  Convention,  but  sanctioned  by  the  solemn  engage- 
ments of  our  first  Bishops,  and  wrought  by  them  as  a  recital 
in  the  very  title-papers  of  our  Church.  And  those  who  deny 
sacerdotal  attributes  to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
can  with  equal  truth  maintain  that  the  view  held  by  them  is  not 
only  that  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  first  of  our  Church 
councils  and  of  the  cotemporaneous  English  Bishops,  bat  that 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  Anglican  succession  was  secured. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Ways  of  God  to  Man :  being  an  Attemjd  to 
vindicate  the  Moral  Gacemment  of  the  WoAd,  By  William 
Fleming,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George 
street.    Philadelphia :  Smith  and  English.     1858. 

This  very  useful  book  undertakes  to  meet  and  refute  the 
objections  to  the  existence  of  a  God  arising  from  the  existence 
of  Metaphysical  Evil,  of  Physical  Evil,  of  Moral  Evil,  and 
the  disproportion  between  the  crimes  and  the  punishments  of 
this  life.    In  meeting  these  diflSculties,  Dr.  Fleming  has  at- 
tempted no  high  metaphysical  flights.    The  problems  which 
Texed  even  the  penetrating  intellect  of  Edwards  he  has  not 
approached.    He  has  not  even  professed  to  plan  a  reconcilia- 
lion  between  the  divine  sovereignty  and  human  free  agency. 
Bat  while  he  has  thus  shown  a  modest  reluctance  to  enter  tlie 
porch  of  those  great  mysteries  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the 
Lord  our  God,  Dr.  Fleming  has  placed  before  us  a  very  admir- 
able because  very  practical  and  very  perspicuous  exposition  of 
that  reasoning  which  the  experience  of  society  teaches  us  is 
best  capable  of  satisfying  the  doubts  of  the  sincere  seeker  after 
troth. 

It  is  not  within  our  range  at  present  to  go  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  several  points  of  which  Dr.  Fleming  treats.  Wc 
must  now  content  ourselves  with  taking  a  single  point  from 
among  the  several  of  which  he  treats.  For  this  purpose  we 
will  select  the  topic  of  Death  ;  in  considering  which,  after 
giving  the  main  propositions  stated  in  connection  with  it  by 
Dr.  Fleming,  we  may  advance  one  or  two  suggestions  of  our 
own  which  may  not  be  without  value  in  removing  one  of  the 
greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  inquirer 
into  tlieistic  truth. 

It  is  rather  to  a  vindication  of  the  manner  of  death,  than  to 
an  exhibition  of  its  necessity^  that  Dr.  Fleming's  chapter  on 
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this  point  is  directed.  That  to  ereatnres  under  probation  death 
is  not  only  morally  but  socially  and  politically  essential,  we 
shall  presently  show.  Dr.  Fleming,  however,  relieves  himself 
of  this  preliminary  issue,  by  the  assumption  that  "Reason  en- 
ables us  to  reply  that  the  gift  of  life  may  be  resumed  at  pleas- 
ure by  Him  who  gave  it"  "  The  objection,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  rests  chiefly  on  the  pains  and  inconveniences  which  ac- 
company or  flow  from  death."  To  meet  this  objection,  he 
advances  the  following  counter-statement : 

"  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  manifested,  a.  In 
concealing  from  man  the  time  of  his  death,  h.  In  the  way  and 
manner  ir^  which  it  is  ordinarily  effected." 

One  or  two  extracts  from  the  argument  under  each  of  these 
heads  may  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  Dr.  Fleming's  style. 
And  first  as  to  the  general  blessing  of  a  concealed  future : 

"  It  is  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness  that  God  hath  concealed  fotoritj  firom  our 
view;    It  may  be  easy,  indeed,  to  suppose  cases  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  fhtare 
might  be  of  use  to  us ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  sajingi  that 
if  they  had  known  what  was  to  happen,  they  would  have  been  better  prepared  tax 
it    It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  however,  whether  the  removal  of  that  veil  whidi 
conceals  futurity  would  add  to  the  sum  of  human  virtue,  and  it  certainlj  woold 
diminish  the  sum  of  human  happiness.    In  itself  the  weight  of  human  calami^ 
would  be  doubly  felt ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  coming  misfortune  would  disturb  all 
our  previous  enjoyments,  and  damp  all  our  previous  exertions.    Hope,  too^  woold 
be  deprived  of  its  magic  influence ;  and  he  whose  spirits  might  have  remained  un- 
broken under  a  series  of  unforeseen  calamities,  might  sink  overwhelmed  tinder  the 
certain  and  saddening  prospect  of  them.    Had  Job,  for  example,  been  shown  be- 
forehand all  the  evils  which  were  to  befall  him,  he  might  not  have  needed  the  insti- 
gation of  another  to  curse  God  and  die ;  but  giving  his  faith  to  the  winds  which 
carried  off  his  wealth,  he  might  have  grasped  with  eagerness  the  guilty  instrument 
which  was  to  shorten  at  once  his  life  and  his  misfortunes.    But  when  these  mis- 
fortunes  came  upon  him  in  dark  though  close  succession,  he  was  allowed  to  hope 
that  each  one  might  be  the  last,  and  lived  to  enjoy  the  returning  and  redoubled 
prosperity  which  awaited  him.    Even  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  it  has  been 
thought,  could  scarcely  endure  to  have  all  the  events  of  their  future  life  placed  be- 
fore them ;  and  to  most  men  the  prospect  would  be  discomposbg  and  painful 

*  How  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  diverse  liquors !    Oh  I  if  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth — viewing  his  progress  through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  to  die.' 
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"  It  is  espedally  happy  for  men,  that  thej  ore  Dot  permitted  to  know  tho  time  of 
their  death.  They  know  that  they  must  die :  but  the  timo  and  circumstances  of 
that  event  no  man  knoweth.  What  is  necessary  towards  tho  regulation  of  human 
conduct  ia  made  known ;  but  what  might  unnecessarily  afflict  or  distress  men  with 
respect  to  their  latter  end  is  concealed.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  tho  instances 
vfaich  are  given  in  Scripture  of  individuals  having  been  made  acquainted,  before- 
hand, with  the  timo  of  their  death,  were  followed  by  the  most  mclaucholy  effects. 
When  Saul  heard  flrom  Samuel  that  ho  would  be  slam  in  the  approaching  battle,  he 
fell  straightway  all  along  upon  the  earth,  and  was  soro  afraid.  When  Peter  told 
Sapphira  that  tho  feet  of  those  who  buried  her  husband  wero  at  tho  door,  and 
should  carry  her  out,  she  fell  down  straightway,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost  So 
that  it  would  appear,  that  to  reveal  to  men  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their 
death,  would  have  tho  effect  of  diminishing  their  happiness,  without  increasing 
their  vigUance  or  their  virtue.  By  the  removal  of  that  veil  which  conceals  futurity 
from  their  view,  the  business  and  enjormcnt  of  the  world  would  bo  equally  inter- 
rnpted." 

After  giving  several  Scripture  illustrations  of  tho  truth  of 
this  proposition,  the  author  proceeds  : 

**0r  to  descend  to  more  humble  illustration.    TTould  that  builder  press  on  the 
laborers  to  finish  his  mansion,  if  he  knew  that  he  was  to  die  without  once  supping 
in  those  halls  which  he  is  so  eager  to  adorn  ?    Would  that  merchant  tempt  the- 
perils  of  the  ocean,  if  ho  knew  that  he  and  his  wealth  were  to  bo  swallowed  up 
together,  and  all  his  glowing  anticipations  of  ease  and  retirement  quenched  amidst 
its  treacherous  billows  ?    Would  that  scholar  bend  over  the  midnight  lamp,  and 
waste  the  lustre  of  his  generous  eye  in  exploring  tho  dim  pages  of  learning,  if  he 
knew  that  all  his  prospects,  how  bright  soever  they  might  open,  wero  to  closo  in 
darkness — that  poverty  and  neglect  were  to  be  his  bitter  portion — that  hope  defer- 
red wns  to  make  him  sick  at  heart— and  that  after  droopiug  and  withering  over  tho 
productions  of  his  genius,  he  must  sink  into  an  early  grave,  with  no  reward  but 
the  tardy  whisperings  of  an  almost  posthumous  fame?    Or  would  tliat  parent  feast 
ted  rejoice  at  tho  birth  of  his  son,  if  ho  knew  that  his  joy  was  soon  to  be  turned 
into  xnooming — that  the  object  of  his  prayers  and  hopes  was  to  be  torn  from  him 
tn  infancy,  and  that  ho  himself  was  soon  to  go  childless  and  heirless  to  tho  grave  ? 
"If  tho  time  of  our  dissolution  were  known  to  us,  and  wo  carried  upon  our  fore- 
Heads  the  day  of  our  latter  end,  our  interest  in  the  business,  and  our  relish  for  the 
ODJoyments  of  life,  would  be  alike  diminished.    If  the  fatal  day  were  near,  it  would 
^amp  all  our  fiicultics  and  discourage  all  our  exertions,  leaving  upon  tho  mind  a 
g;1oom  and  horror  too  great  for  reason  and  reflection  to  remove ;  and  with  the 
«word  continually  hanging  above  our  heads,  tho  feast  of  hfe  would  cease  to  please. 
In  the  bfjsom  of  our  families  wliat  melancholy  feelings  would  arise  fh)m  tlie  near 
and  certain  prospect  of  a  separation  I    And  others  being  in  tlie  same  condition  witbi 
ourselves,  equally  acquamted  and  equally  alarmed  with  their  approaching  departure 
mankind  would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  fermentation  and  dismay,  totally  in^ 
oompotible  with  the  order  and  busmess  of  the  world,  and  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  dischaige  of  its  duties  or  the  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures. 

Vol.  v.— 21 
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*'  *  Too  busy  man  would  find  his  sorrows  more, 

If  future  fortunes  he  could  know  before ; 

For  by  that  knowledge  of  his  destiny. 

He  would  not  live  at  all — ^but  always  die/  " 

Drydzk. 

Perhaps,  in  connection  with  these  extracts,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  throw  out  a  free  translation  of  that  fine  hymn  in 
which  T.  G.  von  Ilippel,  one  of  the  sweetest  German  poets  of 
the  last  century,  seta  forth  the  same  truth  : 

**  My  God,  I  know  not  when  Fll  die — 
The  sure  is  only  with  the  past — 
Each  moment  brings  my  death  more  nigh, 

The  next  that  comes  may  bo  my  last ; 
Oh  1  may  I  then  the  present  take 
My  peace,  with  Thee,  my  God,  to  make  1 

"  My  God,  I  know  not  how  I'll  die. 

For  death  has  many  a  varied  mien, 
For  some  are  called  in  tempest  high 

And  otliers  in  the  calm  serene; 
One  thing  alone  I  ask  from  Thee, 
That  in  my  death  prepared  I  bo. 

"  My  God,  I  know  not  where  I'll  die. 

Or  in  what  soil  may  be  my  grave ; 
I  only  pray  that  Thou  be  by. 

My  soul  from  endless  death  to  save. 
And  then  where'er  my  bones  may  rest, 
I'll  sleep  upon  my  Father's  breast 

"  And  0  my  Maker,  most  adored  I 

When  I  shall  yield  my  final  breath. 
May  I  not  fall  from  Thee,  my  Lord, 

Through  any  of  the  pains  of  death ; 
And  then  forever  will  I  sing 
In  peace  the  praises  of  my  King." 

Wo  are  disposed,  however,  to  go  further  than  our  author, 
and  to  hold  that  not  only  is  the  manner  of  deatli  consistent 
with  the  divine  perfections,  but  that  its  very  existence  is  essen- 
tial to  the  government  of  moral  agents  under  probation.  Let 
us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  difficulties  which  would  arise 
from  a  perpetuity  of  life.  Let  us  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
repugnancy  of  such  perpetuity  with  any  thing  like  a  benefi- 
cent distribution  of  property.    As  it  is,  history  tells  us  how 
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injiirioiislj  society  has  been  aflfected  by  the  attempt  to  estab- 
1i^  an  accnmulating  fund  for  even  a  limited  period  of  time. 
The  Thelosson  case  is  an  illostration  of  this.  The  testator, 
Mr.  Thelusson,  left  a  will  providing  that  his  large  personal 
estate  should  be  vested  in  trustees  with  directions  to  accumu- 
late for  something  near  an  hundred  years.  It  was  soon  found 
that  were  the  trust  to  continue,  it  would  absorb  all  the  floating 
capital  of  England.  No  step  remained  but  to  break  the  will, 
and  this  was  eflfected  by  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which,  though  necessary,  was  clearly  unconstitutional  A 
statute  was  subsequently  passed  to  declare  all  such  trusts  void 
db  initio. 

Suppose  that  such  a  capitalist  as  Girard  should  live  forever. 
If  the  division  of  talents  and  tastes  continue  as  at  present,  in 
which  such  a  man  as  himself,  amid  all  varieties  of  parsimony 
and  avarice  on  the  one  side,  and  of  profuseness  and  thriftless- 
ness  on  the  other,  would  stand  preeminent  for  his  acquisitive 
and  retentive  powers,  what  a  scene  would  the  world  present, 
when  such  a  genius,  so  intense,  so  capable,  and  so  persistent, 
Would  be  forever  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  others  and 
gorging  with  them  its  already  raammotli  frame.     Only  one  of 
two  alternatives  would  exist.   One  would  be  a  series  of  violent 
prescriptive  confiscations,  which  would  drive  the  capitalist 
in  howling  rage  before  the  face  of  a  pack  of  prodigal  pursuers, 
the  very  necessities  of  whose  character  will  soon  again  place 
them  at  the  feet  of  a  foe  made  still  more  rapacious  and  re- 
morseless by  their  mal-treatment. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  other  alternative  be  good,  and 
that  the  man  of  wealth  be  permitted  to  go  on  and  accumulate 
indefinitely,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  well-ordered  government 
in  our  own  time-  Soon,  all  small  properties  would  be  absorbed 
in  his  immense  estate.  His  rent^,  we  will  suppose,  would 
amount  to  a  million  of  dollars  one  year.  He  can  not  spend 
this  amount,  and  he  turns  it,  therefore,  to  the  purchase  of  new 
land,  with  a  freshly  augmented  rental.  Now  this  can  only 
end  in  the  destruction  of  all  small  tenures,  and  with  them  will 
fall  one  of  the  most  efficient  engines  we  have  for  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  society.  No  one  can  pass  along  the  country 
road  or  the  city  street,  without  seeing  that  to  the  tenant  of  the 
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small  farm,  or  the  small  bouse,  a  much  more  than,  average 
amount  of  happiness  is  allotted.  He  has  just  that  amount  of 
comfort  about  him  that  best  promotes  health,  without  possess- 
ing that  luxury  which  generates  disease  and  languor.  Labor, 
voluntary,  and  because  voluntary,  sweet — sufficient  to  employ, 
but  not  enough  to  exhaust — is  his.  Hope  is  his.  And  yet 
this  condition  of  life,  so  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  would  be  destroyed  by  a  perpetuity  of  life,  unless 
under  circumstances  very  different  from  our  own. 

Let  us  view,  however,  the  effect  of  perpetual  life  on  the 
controversies  and  wars  of  men.  Death,  we  can  not  but  feel, 
is  a  great  pacificator.  Tlie  sturdy  Massachusetts  volunteer, 
the  resolute  British  guardsman,  the  reluctant  Hessian,  all  lie 
peaceably  together  under  the  corn-fields  of  Monmouth.  Na- 
poleon, widi  all  the  hatred  of  his  intense  and  almost  demoniac 
ambition  ;  Talleyrand,  with  that  of  his  wily  and  dark  diplo- 
macy ;  Charles  X.,  with  that  of  his  stolid  and  narrow  bigotry 
— now  lie  quietly  almost  side  by  side.  The  two  duellists  who 
glared  and  fired  at  each  other  across  the  table,  now  rest  tran- 
quilly with  their  arms  folded  across  their  breasts  in  the  same 
grave.  Death  quenches  many  a  fire  which  otherwise  would 
have  desolated  the  globe.  Ambition,  when  confined  by  the 
conditions  of  mortality,  may,  like  the  steam-engine,  traverse 
its  appointed  track  usefully,  if  not  innocently.  But  let  the 
trains  meet — let  the  snorting  and  shrieking  monsters  dash  to 
and  fro,  without  law,  over  lines  intersecting  each  other  inde- 
finitely, and  dismay  and  ruin  would  ensue. 

See  also  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  Church.  At 
the  same  moment,  and  that  moment  a  perpetuity,  she  would 
be  meeting  each  of  the  several  shocks  which,  in  God's  provi- 
dence, have  been  heretofore  distributed  among  ages.  There 
would  be  the  coarse  abuse  of  Paine ;  the  sly  innuendo  of  Gib- 
bon ;  the  subtle  sophism  of  Hume,  armed  with  the  imperial 
malignity  of  Julian.  In  meeting  and  repelling  assaults  so 
varied  and  so  incessant,  the  danger  would  be  that  the  entire 
spiritual  character  of  the  Church  would  be  lost  Fenelon, 
Leighton,  Pascal,  Martyn,  would  give  place  to  men  such  as 
Hildebrand,  as  Atterbury,  as  Swift,  as  Bossuet,  as  Peter  the 
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Hermit    The  saint  would  be  merged  in  the  confessor,  the 
confeesor  in  the  crusader. 

The  constant  presence,  in  fact,  either  in  things  civil  or 
things  ecclesiastical,  of  a  hateful  and  hating  adversary,  is  of 
all  influences  the  most  calculated  to  destroy  the  peace  and 
embitter  the  temper.    To  be  conscious,  even  for  a  few  days,  of 
the  immediate  and  lowering  attendance  of  a  hostile  eye — of 
an  eye  sleepless,  malign,  and  fierce,  glaring  on  us  though  but 
for  a  moment — ^produces  a  restless  anxiety,  under  which  there 
are  few  who  will  not  writhe.    But  let  that  eye  be  glaring  on 
ns  ceaselessly  and  forever — ^let  its  torn  and  bloody  lids,  Eegu- 
Ins-Iike,  never  close — let  such  eyes  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
and  let  the  object  of  their  hate  be  placed  within  their  concen- 
trated focal  gaze — and  we  ask  whether  there  is  any  misery 
which  would  be  greater  than  the  mere  patient  endurance  of 
such  an  acute  and  eternal  watch.    Yet  such  would  be  the 
sentinels  that  a  perpetuity  of  life  would  place  around  each  of 
us,  were  the  rivalries  and  animosities  of  our  nature,  unchecked 
by  death,  to  be  permitted  to  grow  and  develop  forever. 

We  may  thus  bo  permitted  to  regard  death  as  the  wisest 
and  most  essential  of  checks  introduced  by  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  harmony  and  equal  relations  of  society. 
Men  are  in  this  way  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  the 
penalty  of  the  recognizance  is  their  existence  now  and  their 
happiness  hereafter.  The  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a  check  is  thus  displayed  by  a  late  brilliant  writer :  "  The 
whole  earth  was  filled  with  violence  ;  and  but  for  a  change  in 
the  method  of  goveniment,  this  violence  might  have  become 
beyond  measure  intolerable.  In  the  new  dispensation,  the 
bow  in  the  cloud  was  a  sign  that  the  earth  should  not  hence- 
forth be  visited  by  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  contemporaneously 
with  it,  and  in  order  to  render  such  an  interposition  no  longer 
needful,  there  was  to  be  a  shortening  of  man's  life,  and  appa- 
rently, too,  a  greater  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Man's  gigantic  plans  of  wickedness  were 
not  henceforth  to  be  arrested  by  so  terrible  an  event  as  the 
Flood ;  but  means,  too,  were  taken  to  prevent  their  schemes 
from  attaining  so  tremendous  a  magnitude.  May  we  not  dis- 
cover, too,  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  the  con- 
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sequent  dispersion,  a  special  arrangement  of  Heaven  for  keep- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  this  world  from  combining  to  produce 
such  an  amount  of  disorder  and  violence  as  would  have  pre- 
vented this  world  from  fulfilling  the  ends  contemplated  by  its 
Governor  ?"  * 

Let  us  view  such  a  system,  however,  from  the  oppressor's 
side.  There  is  no  wretchedness  so  great  as  that  of  satiety. 
The  canker-worm,  when  it  reaches  the  tree-top,  drops  and  dies. 
The  canker-worm  of  ambition  does  the  same.  It  weeps  when 
there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  and  dies  of  a  debauch. 
Tliere  is  no  more  impressive  sight  than  that  of  desolate  power 
looking  to  the  grave  for  rest.  For  the  higher  the  station  the 
greater  the  sirippednesa.  The  tree  that  might  hold  its  leaves 
almost  through  the  winter  in  the  valley,  scatters  them  on  the 
mountain-top  at  the  first  frost.  There  is,  indeed,  desolateness 
enough  in  advanced  years  without  this.  "  It  is  one  of  the 
painful  consequences  of  old  age,"  said  Chancellor  Kent,  when 
pronouncing  a  decree  in  a  contested  will  case,  '^  that  it  ceases 
to  excite  interest,  and  is  apt  to  be  left  solitary  and  neglected. 
The  control  which  the  law  gives  to  a  man  over  the  disposal  of 
his  property,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  which  he  has 
in  protracted  life  to  command  the  attention  due  to  his  infirmi- 
ties." It  is,  therefore,  not  love^  but  money ^  that  must  be  relied 
on  to  secure  comfort  in  advanced  years.  But  how  wretched 
must  the  heart  be  when  this  conviction  grows  over  it !  Need 
we  wonder  at  the  utter  faithlessness  and  bitterness  by  which 
extreme  and  powerful  old  age  is  so  often  marked — the  corrod- 
ing and  corrosive  suspiciousness  of  a  Dubois — the  subtle 
treachery  of  an  Alexander  VI. — the  luxuriant  cruelty  of  a 
Tiberius  ? 

Of  this  desolating  influence  of  an  old  age  of  power  we  have 
a  most  striking  illustration  in  the  last  days  of  Charles  V. 
There  are  few  men  whom  we  would  suppose  more  likely  to 
rise  above  such  an  influence.  In  his  youth  and  manhood  he 
had  been  tolerant,  if  not  generous.  He  had  respected  Luther's 
safe  conduct,  though  ecclesiastical  authority  was  ready  to  pro- 
nounce it  null.  He  had  granted  liberty  of  conscience  under 
certain  limits  to  his  Protestant  subjects;  and  he  afterwards 

^  McOosh  on  DIt.  Got.,  28T. 
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maintained,  these  grants  inviolable.  He  had  made  war  on 
Borne,  and  had  even  taken  the  sovereign  pontiff  captive. 
Nor  were  his  declining  years  without  the  softening  influence 
of  family  affection.  His  two  sisters,  tlie  dowager  queens  of 
France  and  Portugal,  accompanied  him  to  his  retirement,  and 
solaced  him  with  their  reverend  love.  His  son,  when  accept- 
ing the  crown,  continued  to  bestow  on  the  father  who  surren- 
dered it  to  him  unabated  fih'al  veneration.  The  dying  Empe- 
ror, also,  had  every  thing  around  him  calculated  to  impress  him 
with  a  sense  of  the  immediate  responsibility  of  death.  The 
miserere  of  the  choir  in  the  monastery  of  St  Justus  swang 
across  the  nave  of  the  chapel  into  the  communicating  windows 
of  his  own  chamber.  His  coffin  lay  open  by  his  side.  Yet 
amid  all  these  solemnizing  and  affecting  associations,  his  mind 
became  the  more  and  more  inflamed  by  a  dark  and  malign 
bigotry.  He  knew  not  how  to  tolerate  heretics  any  longer. 
He  addressed  day  after  day  letters  to  his  daughter,  the  Hegent, 
urging  fire  and  the  sword  as  the  punishment  of  those  who 
would  deny  the  dogmas  of  the  Eomish  Church.  Had  he  con- 
tinned  to  have  lived  and  reigned,  he  would  have  seamed  the 
heart  of  Europe  with  a  burning  share.  Well  it  was  for  the 
world  that  the  shades  of  Estramaduros  fell  on  him,  and  that 
the  open  coffin  at  last  closed. 

But  if  the  grave  ends  the  turbulence  of  the  oppressor,  much 
more  does  it  bring  rest  to  the  oppressed. 

"  There  the  wicked  ce.vse  fkom  tkoublixo,  and  there  thp: 

WEARY  BE  AT  REST.  ThERE  THE  TEISONERS  REST  TOGETHER  ;  THEY 
HEAR  NOT  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  OPPRESSOR.  TlIE  SMALL  AND  THE 
GREAT  ARE  THERE  I   AND  THE  SERVANT  13  FREE  FROM  III3  MASTER." 

Death,  however,  does  something  more  than  close  the  wrongs 
of  the  oppressor  and  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed.  It  is, 
after  all,  the  great  lesson  that  teaches  us  the  insignificance  of 
things  material  and  sensual. 

"  Mors  sola  fhtetur 
Quantula  sint  bominmn  corpuscula.*' 

It  is  the  magician  who  resolves  the  illusions  of  fancy  and 
ambition.  "We  may  look  forward  to  ourselves  at  one  moment 
as  crowned  with  the  poet's  laurels,  but  in  the  next  moment  the 
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laurel  drops  and  tLe  marble  takes  its  place.  Mr.  Pitt  one  day 
stands  overwhelmed  with  the  adulation  of  place-men  and 
would-be  place-men,  walking  austerely  through  the  House  of 
Commons  in  all  the  arrogance  with  which  liis  natural  haughti- 
ness led  him  to  wield  his  now  undisputed  sway.  The  next 
moment,  a  traveller  passing  by  an  almost  deserted  villa  at 
Putney,  entera  an  open  door,  and  sees  lying  unwatched  on  its 
bed,  the  body  of  the  just  departed  premier.  Worship  due  only 
to  a  God  is  paid  to  Louis  XY.,  as  he  tottere  from  the  scenes  of 
his  debauch  to  the  bed  where  the  small-pox  is  soon  to  seize 
him  I  Contempt  and  loathing  such  as  would  scarcely  be  vis- 
ited on  the  meanest  pauper,  are  his  as  he  lies  a  weltering  and 
loathsome  corpse.  And  even  the  good,  under  this  severe  test, 
disappear.  The  right  arm  of  Whitefield,  which  formed  so 
important  an  agent  in  his  wonderful  eloquence,  was  lately 
filched  from  its  grave  at  Newburyport,  and  carried  about 
Europe  as  a  sight.  Mr.  Madison's  grave  is  distinguished  only 
by  an  unlettered  stone.  That  of  Marion  is  hid  beneath  the 
undisturbed  moss.  And  who  is  there  who  sweeps  to  and  fro  in 
the  crowd  of  population  by  the  Presbyterian  burying-ground  at 
Princeton  that  takes  time  to  consider  that  there  lie,  side  by 
side,  the  remains  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  of  Aaron  Burr  ? 

But  if  death  be  a  monitor  to  teach  us  the  unworthiness  of  all 
things  human,  it  is  also  an  executioner  to  bring  the  probationer 
to  account.  Tlie  trial  of  life,  when  this  dread  officer  of  divine 
law  arrives,  is  over.  He  who  has  been  tried,  has  had  every 
opportunity  open  to  him  which  divine  Mercy  can  give. 
There  must  be  at  some  one  time  a  final  account.  Tlie  balance 
must  be  struck  at  some  definite  period  in  order  tliat  the  judgo 
may  speak.  Death,  therefore,  entere  into  the  very  essence  of 
probation. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  death  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  society  as  well  as  to  a  probationary 
system  of  moral  agency.  Wo  add  one  or  two  forcible  pas- 
sages from  Dr.  Fleming,  showing  that  the  same  beneficence 
extends  to  the  mechanism  by  which  death  is  effected  : 

"But  while  the  fear  of  death  is  thus  useful  and  nccessaiy,  as  the  safe- 
guard of  human  life  and  the  warrant  of  human  duty,  that  fear  is  graciously  aUe- 
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Tiated  or  removed  when  the  time  of  scparatioii  between  soul  and  body  approaches. 
Before  entering  the  dark  valley,  men  aro  generally  conducted  tlirough  trials,  which, 
while  they  are  calculated  to  exercise  and  improve  their  virtues,  tend  greatly  to 
i^iminigh  their  lovo  of  life,  and  in  the  same  proportion  their  fear  of  death.  Some,  it 
is  true,  are  called  away  while  their  pulse  is  beating  high  in  health  and  hope ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  men  are  gradually  prepared  for  their  approaching  dissolution. 
The  means  which  are  employed  for  this  purpose  by  an  all-wise  Providcneo  aro 
variooa. 

"The  infirmities  of  age— the  failing  eye,  the  shaking  hand,  and  tottering  firamc, 
are  kindly  fitted  to  warn  men  of  the  change  which  awaits  them.  Unable  to  en- 
counter the  toils  and  bustle  of  the  world,  they  feel  disposed  to  retire  from  a  scene 
where  they  can  no  longer  act  a  useAil  part,  or  so  useful  a  part  as  they  once  did. 
Perhaps,  too,  those  who  beg^  with  them  the  journey  of  life  have  already  reached 
its  termination.  A  new  generation  has  risen  up  around  them,  in  whoso  pursuits 
and  enjoyments  they  have  little  interest  or  share.  They  feel  themselves  to  be 
the  men  of  another  age,  and  wish  to  be  gathered  to  their  fathers.  They  enter 
into  the  spuit  of  Job,  when  ho  said :  '  I  would  not  hve  always.'  (Job  7  :  16.) 
And  bending  beneath  a  load  of  years  and  infirmities,  the  weary  pilgrims  look  for- 
ward without  fear,  and  almost  with  desire,  to  the  time  when  they  shall  bo  per- 
mitted to  lay  down  their  burden  and  retire  to  their  bed  of  rest 

<*  Misfortune,  too,  is  often  mado  the  means  of  producing  Uio  like  happy  effects 
upon  men.  When  they  are  deprived  of  their  property  and  infiuence,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  comparative  obscurity  and  indigence,  life  begins  to  lose  its  attractions 
and  death  its  terrors.  When  they  can  no  longer  mingle  in  the  society,  follow  the 
parsaitSk  or  obtain  the  accommodations  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  they 
aro  more  disposed  for  leaving  a  scene  which  now  only  reminds  them  of  former  joys. 
And  should  the  treachery  of  pretended  friends,  or  tlie  malice  of  open  enemies  be 
added  to  theur  misfortunes,  the  terror  of  death  is  greatly  diminished ;  and  they  look 
forward  without  regret  to  that  last  retreat,  *  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  tho  weary  are  at  rest'  Thus,  under  the  government  of  infinite  "Wisdom  and 
Goodness,  even  woimded  feelings  and  disappointed  hopes — tlie  bitterest  of  human 
grieta—are  not  altogether  without  use. 

*'  *  Death,'  said  Lord  Bacon,  'comes  graciously  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  or 
lie  heavily  burdened  with  grief  and  irons ;  to  desolate  widows,  pensive  prisoners, 
and  deposed  kings ;  to  them  whoso  fortunes  run  back,  and  whose  spirits  mutiny ; 
to  all  such  death  is  a  redeemer,  and  tho  grave  a  place  of  retirement  and  rest' 

**  But  the  great  instrument  employed  by  a  wise  and  gpracious  Providcneo  to  de- 
tach men  from  the  love  of  lifo,  is  sickness.    Were  they  called  on  to  enter  on  the  dark 
Talley,  while  high  in  health  and  spirits,  surrounded  with  every  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  in  possession  of  every  relish  for  life,  their  removal  would  be  accompanied  with 
much  more  bitterness  and  grief  than  it  usually  is.    Pain  has  the  power  of  breaking 
down  tho  proudest  spirits,  and  preparing  them  in  some  measure  for  tlio  change  that 
awaits  them.    There  is  a  wonderful  difierence  between  tho  feelings  with  whidi 
men  regard  death  in  the  season  of  health  and  thoso  with  which  they  view  it  from 
a  sick-bed    In  proportion  as  they  approach  it,  they  begin  to  see  light  even  in  the 
dark  valley,  while  the  world,  which  once  seemed  so  fair,  appears  to  fudo  and  van- 
ish,   Tlie  objects  which  formerly  delighted  them,  now  lose  their  power  to  please. 
To  the  dull  ear  of  sickness,  music  has  no  charms,  and  eloquence  no  beauty.    To 
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tho  dim  ejo  of  disease,  gold  has  do  lustre,  and  even  the  fair  iace  of  natnre  oia 
convoy  no  pleasure.  The  duskj  twilight  of  the  chamber  of  death  withdraws  the 
world  firom  their  view  and  prepares  men  for  the  fulling  of  the  last  deep  shadowa. 
The  closed  shutter  and  the  drawn  curtain  exclude,  even  fbom  their  eyes^  thon 
vanities  which  can  no  longer  find  a  resting-place  in  their  hearts ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  objects  of  its  former  affection,  tlieir  soul  has  become  even  like  a  weaned 
child.  Tho  ties  which  bound  tliem  down  to  earth  are  gradually  loosened,  till  at 
last  there  is  but  a  feeble  thread  to  break,  when  they  pass  away  and  are  at  rest 
And,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  parting  agony  of  nature,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard 
with  so  much  horror,  is  by  no  means  so  full  of  pain  as  we  imagine  it  to  be.  Tbe 
separation  between  a  weaned  soul  and  a  weakened  body  can  not  occadon  any 
violent  shock.  The  agitation  and  contortion  which  accompany  sonoe  diseases^  ai 
epilepsy,  and  which  never  fail  deeply  to  affect  the  beholder,  are  not  felt  by  the 
patient,  who  awakes  like  one  who  dreamed.  Now,  death  is  frequently  preceded  bjr 
so  much  exhaustion  and  weakness,  tliat  it  comes,  like  tho  last  of  a  long  series  of 
changes,  without  occasioning  any  violent  transition ;  and  any  agony  that  is  felt, 
must  arise  more  from  apprehension  than  from  any  actual  pain. 

"  But  it  might  have  boon  the  arrangement  of  Providence  to  tear  men  from  the 
world  when  their  attachments  were  strongest,  their  hopes  brightest,  and  their  feel- 
ings of  separation  likely  to  be  the  most  acute,  without  any  weakening  or  mcmitoiy 
preparation.  And,  since  the  sentence  of  death  can  not  be  reversed,  the  use  of  sickncn 
and  adversity,  in  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  should  be  reg^arded  as  a  proof 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  on  the  part  of  God.  Hence,  we  find  the  PsalmiBt^  when 
he  felt  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  upon  him,  devoutly  exclaim:  *I  will  bless  the 
Lord,  who  hatli  given  me  warning ;  my  reins  instruct  me  in  the  night  season.' 
Ps.  16 :  7." 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Fleming's  last  observation,  we  may 
cite  a  very  remarkable  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  Benton :  "  For 
myself,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  terrible  explosion  of  the  great 
gun  of  the  Princeton,  by  which  he  himself  had  been  stunned, 
and  Mr.  Upshur  and  Mr.  Gilmer  killed ;  "  I  had  gone  through 
the  experience  of  a  sudden  death,  as  if  from  lightning,  which 
extinguishes  knowledge  and  sensation,  and  takes  one  out  of 
the  world  without  knowing  thought  or  feeling.  I  think  I 
know  what  it  is  to  die  without  knowing  it." 

Tliere  are  undoubtedly  certain  fevers  which  surround  the 
dying  moments  almost  with  an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  and  there 
are  also  certain  inflammatory  diseases,  which  produce,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Josiah  Pratt,  an  extremely  pe^ 
turbcd  and  agonizing  consciousness,  even  down  to  the  last 
moment.  Nothing,  therefore,  we  may  here  pause  to  observe, 
is  so  fallacious  as  a  death-bed  experience ;  and  in  no  remark 
ol  John  Newton's  do  we  find  greater  sagacity  than  that  in 
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which  he  tells  ns  tliat  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  not  how  a  man 
diedj  but  how  he  lived.  But  we  pass  this  to  observe  that  we 
think  that  Dr.  Fleming  speaks  too  broadly  of  the  painlessness 
and  nnconsciousness  of  the  dying  moments.  It  may  appear  so 
to  the  outward  observer,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  in  many  cases,  even  in  the  comatose  state,  the  sufferer  is 
acutely  conscious  of  his  own  condition,  and  of  all  the  surround- 
ing circumstances.  Tliere  are  those  who  have  returned  from 
this  state,  who  have  declared  that  such  was  their  own  expe- 
rience; and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
of  modem  English  surgeons,  thus  writes: 

"The  mind  may  be  in  operation,  although  the  suspension  of  the  scnsibilitj  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  of  the  influence  of  vohtion  over  the  muscles,  destroys  its  con- 
nection with  the  external  world,  and  prevents  all  communication  with  the  mind  of 
othera.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  when  the  external  senses  are  completely  and 
absolutely  closed.  I  might  refer  to  numerous  facts,  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  as  illustrating  this  subject,  but  the  following  will  be  sufficient.  An 
elderly  lady  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy ;  she  lay  motionless,  and  in  what  is  called  a 
state  of  stupor,  and  no  one  doubted  that  she  was  dying.  But  after  the  lapse  of 
three  or  Sour  days  there  were  signs  of  amendment,  and  she  ultimately  recovered. 
After  her  recovery,  she  explained  that  she  did  not  believe  that  she  had  boon  imcon- 
flcious,  or  even  insensible,  during  any  part  of  the  attack.  She  knew  her  situation, 
and  heard  much  of  what  was  said  by  those  around  her.  Especmlly  she  recollected 
observations  intimating  that  she  would  very  soon  be  no  more,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
die  had  felt  satisfied  that  she  would  recover ;  that  she  had  no  power  of  expressing 
what  she  felt,  but  that  nevertheless  her  feelings,  instead  of  being  painful,  or  in  any 
way  distressing,  had  been  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise.  She  described  tliom 
as  very  peculiar;  as  if  she  were  constantly  mounting  upward,  and  as  something 
very  different  fh)m  what  she  had  before  experienced. 

'*  I  have  been  curious  to  watch  the  state  of  dying  persons  in  tliis  respect,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that,  where  an  ordinary  observer  would  not  for  an  instant  doubt,  that 
the  individual  is  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor,  the  mind  is  often  active  even  at  the 
moment  of  death.  A  fnend  of  mine  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  excellent 
chaplain  of  a  large  hospital,  informed  me  tliat  his  still  larger  experience  had  led 
him  to  the  same  conclusion." 

Sir  Benjamin  records  the  case  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  which  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this : 

"  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  tumor  of  the  brain,  which,  after  having  attained 
aeert:iin  size,  encroached  on  the  cavities  (or  as  they  are  technically  termed,  the  ven- 
tricles) of  the  brain,  and  caused  an  effusion  of  the  fluid  into  them,  producing  para- 
fysis  of  one  side  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  certain  symptoms  wliich 
he  had  himself  noted,  and  as  to  the  cause  of  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spe- 
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culating,  proved  that  this  organic  disease  *must  have  existed  from  a  very  eorij 
period  of  his  llfo,  without  iaterfering  witli  thoso  scientific  investigations  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  and  one  of  the  greatest  omameatB 
of  the  ago  in  which  he  lived.  During  his  last  illness  his  mental  faculties  were  per- 
fect, so  that  he  dictated  an  account  of  some  scientific  observations,  which  would 
liave  been  lost  to  the  world  otherwise.  Some  time  before  his  life  waa  finally  extin- 
guished, ho  was  seen  polo,  as  if  there  were  scarcely  any  circulation  of  blood  goLog 
on,  motionless,  and  to  all  appearance  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility.  Being  in 
this  condition,  his  friends,  who  were  watching  around  him,  observed  some  motions 
of  the  hand  which  was  not  afiected  by  the  paralysis.  After  some  time  it  occurred 
to  them  that  he  wished  to  have  a  pencil  and  paper ;  and  these  having  been  sup- 
plied, he  contrived  to  write  some  figures  in  arithmetical  progression,  which,  how- 
ever imperfectly  scrawled,  were  yet  sufficiently  legible.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
bad  overheard  some  remarks  respecting  the  state  in  which  he  was,  and  that  Mb 
object  was  to  show  that  he  possessed  his  sensibility  and  consciousness.  Something 
like  this  occurred  some  hours  afterward,  and  immediately  before  he  died,  but  the 
scrawl  of  these  last  moments  was  not  to  be  deciphered." 

Wo  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  well-authenticated  American 
case.  A  gentleman,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  was 
given  over  by  his  family  as  dead,  and  was  subjected  to  the 
usual  preparations  for  burial.  He  fortunately  was  restored  to 
active  consciousness,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  express  himself^ 
detailed  the  acute  horror  with  which  he  had  watched,  without 
the  power  of  resistance,  the  successive  arrangements  made  for 
his  sepulture. 

A  more  familiar  case  is  given  in  a  letter  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Beaufort,  who  states  that  having  been  rescued  from  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  by  drowning,  he  was  able  to  look 
back  at  the  supposed  period  of  unconsciousness,  as  one  "when 
every  incident  in  his  former  life  seemed  to  glance  across  his 
recollections  in  a  retrograde  succession,  not  in  a  mere  outline, 
but  the  picture  being  filled  with  every  minute  and  collateral 
feature,  forming  a  kind  of  a  panoramic  view  of  his  former  ex- 
istence, each  act  of  it  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong." 

Tlie  conclusion  of  all  this  is  obvious.  If  consciousness  is 
actively  existent  amid  the  total  prostration  of  the  physical 
powers  on  the  death-bed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
destruction  of  those  powers  will  affect  it. 

A  very  striking  phenomenon  of  the  same  character  is  re- 
ported as  having  lately  occurred  in  a  Paris  hospital.    A  man, 
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notorious  as  a  miser,  \ras  reported  by  the  nurse  in  attendance 
as  dead.  In  the  next  cot  lay  a  pickpocket,  who  had  been 
quietly  waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  could  crawl  up  to  his 
intended  prey,  and  empty  his  gorged  pockets.  It  was  mid- 
night, and  the  ward  was  deserted  of  its  attendants,  when  sud- 
denly an  unearthly  shriek  was  heard.  The  nurses  rushed  to 
the  spot,  and  found  the  dead  man  with  his  long-nailed  fingers 
pierced  through  the  thief's  neck.  The  miser,  apparently  in- 
sensible, had  felt  the  thief  approach.  Tlie  ruling  passion  of 
ayarice  was  still  raging  with  unabated  fury  under  his  almost 
lifeless  frame.  Outside  of  that  frame  it  was  about  to  rage  tlirough 
all  eternity,  torturing  and  tortured.  But  now,  by  one  of  those 
yiolent  nervous  efforts  which  prove  so  remarkably  the  ascend- 
ency of  mind  over  body,  the  deserted  frame  was  once  more 
convnlsed  by  the  return  of  this  unearthly  lust  It  was  but  for 
a  moment — and  then  the  miser  and  the  thief  fell  lifeless  to- 
gether to  the  ground. 

"Wo  do  not  think  that  these  phenomena  are  at  variance  with 
the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Fleming.  Consciousness,  except 
when  agonized  by  a  sense  of  sin,  does  not  imply  pain.  But 
these  remarkable  facts  do  certainly  unite  in  pressing  on  us  a 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  human  spirit,  as  an  clement 
independent  of  the  conditions  of  time  and  space. 
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The  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of  Bless- 
in(jto7u  By  E.  E.  Madden,  M.KI.A.  In  two  volumes. 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1855. 

Essays  from  the  London  Times.  A  Collection  of  Personal  and 
Ilisioncal  Sketches^  containi7\g  among  otJier  things^  aBiogror 
phical  Notice  of  Jjord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co,     1857. 

The  Power  of  Faith^  exempViJied  in  ilie  Life  and  Writings  cf 
the  late  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham.  A  new  edition^  enriched  by 
her  Narrative  of  her  Hmhand^s  Death^  and  other  Sel^ 
Corrcspondenee.    Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

"  Keltcion,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  operates  most  upon  those  of 
whom  history  knows  the  least ;  upon  fathers  and  mothers  in 
their  laniilics,  upon  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  upon  the 
orderly  tradesman,  the  quiet  villager,  the  manufacturer  at  his 
loom,  the  husbandman  in  his  fields.  Among  such,  its  influence 
collectively  may  be  of  inestimable  value,  yet  its  eflTects,  in  the 
mean  time,  tell  little  upon  those  who  figure  upon  the  stage  of 
life."  In  this  view  we  propose  to  subject  to  examination  the 
domestic  life  of  three  women  whose  biographies  have  recently 
been  brought  before  the  public ;  Marguerite,  Countess  of 
Blessington ;  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton  ;  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Gra- 
ham. Applying  Dr.  Paley's  test,  it  is  the  home  rather  than 
the^;?^Z>Z2C  character  into  which  we  will  in  each  case  exam- 
ine ;  and  when  we  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  inner  life  of  two 
women  who  professed  to  serve  the  world,  and  of  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  serve  God,  we  will  inquire  whether  it  is  the  service 
of  God  or  the  service  of  the  world  that  produces  the  most  im- 
mediate happiness  as  well  as  the  most  permanent  peace. 

Maeofekite  Blessington,  we  are  told  by  her  biographer,  was 
"  the  third  child  and  second  daughter  of  Edward  Power,  Esq., 
of  Knockbrit,  near  Clonmel,  in  Ireland."    The  date  of  her 
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birth  it  became  convenient  to  her  to  envelop  in  doubt,  though 
it  was  not  before  1786  or  after  1790,  the  period  designated  by 
her  niece  in  the  memorandum  furnished  Dr.  Madden.  Her 
father  was  a  mixture  of  the  sporting  gentleman,  the  borough 
politician,  and  the  tradesman  ;  carrying,  however,  the  spirit  of 
sport  so  far  into  trade,  and  of  trade  so  far  into  sport,  that  he 
lost  fortune  in  the  first  and  character  in  the  second.  If  we 
can  credit  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  his  daughter, 
he  was  devoid  not  only  of  parental  kindness  and  good  feeling, 
but  of  common  honor  in  the  management  and  education  of  his 
daughters.  Marguerite,  tlien  not  much  older,  according  to  her 
own  accounts,  than  fifteen,  and  only  in  the  dawn  of  her  after- 
wards marvellous  grace  and  beauty,  became  the  object  of  the 
attentions  of  a  Captain  Farmer,  who  was  then  stationed  with 
his  regiment  at  Clonmel.  Captain  Farmer  was  subject,  ac- 
cording to  the  memoranda  furnished  by  Lady  Blessington,  to 
violent  fits  of  passion,  and  was  even  touched  by  hereditary  in- 
sanity. Though  this  fact  was  at  the  time  known  to  Mr.  Power, 
he  insisted  on  his  daughter,  against  her  own  will,  accepting 
Captain  Farmer's  hand.  The  marriage  was  very  inauspicious. 
The  husband's  treatment  of  his  girl-wife,  according  to  her  sub- 
sequent accounts,  was  brutal  in  the  extreme.  IIow  long  she 
remained  with  him  is  shrouded  in  the  same  mystery  with  which 
for  reasons  easy  to  undei'stand,  she  afterwards  sought  to  en- 
velop other  incidents  in  this  critical  period  of  her  life.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  after  a  year  or  two,  they  separated,  and 
she  returned  to.  her  father's  house. 

Ilere  a  new  scene,  and  the  first  in  the  career  of  positive 
crime,  intervened.  "  Mrs.  Farmer,"  according  to  her  biogra- 
pher, "  found  herself  very  unhappily  circumstanced  in  her 
former  home.  Her  father  was  unkind,  and  sometimes  more 
than  unkind  to  her.  She  was  looked  on  as  an  interloper  in  the 
house,  as  one  who  interfered  with  the  prospects  and  advance- 
ment in  life  of  her  sisters.  It  was  supposed  that  one  of  the 
military  friends  of  Mr.  Power's  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  his 
house,  Captain  Jenkins,  then  stationed  at  TuUow,  had  been 
dbposed  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Ellen  Power,  and  to  have 
married  her,  and  was  prevented  by  other  stronger  impressions 
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made  on  him  by  one  then  wholly  unconscious  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  her." 

"VVe  have  at  this  point  a  hiatus  of  nine  years  in  the  several 
biographies  preserved  to  us  by  Lady  Blessington*s  friends. 
The  story  however,  sad  as  it  is,  is  easily  supplied.  Captain 
Jenkins  had  a  large  temporary  establishment,  and  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  the  future  countess,  then  a  deserted  or  perhaps  de- 
serting wife,  was  at  its  head.  The  time,  however,  arrived  when 
this  new  alliance  failed,  perhaps  mainly  from  the  failure  of 
Captain  Jenkins'  fortune.  And  the  most  we  know  as  to  this 
period  of  doubt  and  of  guilt  is  that  at  its  close  we  find  Mrs. 
Farmer  living  at  a  house  in  Manchester  Square,  London, 
"  among  the  visitors  at  which,  we  are  told  by  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  niece,  was  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  then  a  widower." 

In  1817,  however,  a  new  era  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Farmer.  In  October,  in  that  year,  her  husband  died.  What- 
ever dispute  there  may  have  been  as  to  Captain  Farmer's  pre- 
vious character,  and  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  say  that  hb 
relatives  denied  flatly  Lady  Blessington's  narrative  of  the  rea- 
sons for  their  separation ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  death 
proved  that  his  habits  were  irregular,  if  not  dissolute.  He 
was  about  to  leave  for  Spain  to  fill  an  appointment  he  had  ac- 
cepted in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  and  was  paying  a 
farewell  visit  to  some  friends  confined  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  When  he  rose  to  go  home,  his  friends  tried  to  detain 
him.  Tlie  whole  party  were  intoxicated  ;  and  Captain  Farmer 
threw  up  the  window  and  threatened  to  jump  out  if  they  did 
not  let  him  go.  While  standing  on  the  sill  he  lost  his  balance, 
and  falling  to  the  pavement,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
which  after  a  few  days  of  insensibility,  closed  his  life.  It 
would  have  been  creditable  to  his  wife  if  she  had  visited  him 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  which  he  was  taken.  Of  such  a 
visit,  however,  her  biographer  gives  us  no  record. 

Another  scene,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  desolate  death- 
bed of  the  husband,  soon  followed.  On  February  16th,  1818, 
Mrs.  Farmer,  then  just  four  months  a  widow,  was  married  to 
Lord  Blessington,  by  special  license,  at  the  church  in  Bryan- 
stone  Square.    Of  her  second  husband  but  little  need  be  said. 
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Charles  John  Gardiner  was  the  son  of  Luke,  first  Viscount 
Mouutjoy,  and  on  the  female  side  was  descended  from  that 
long  line  of  semi-barbarous  princes  who,  under  the  Mountjoy 
title,  made  Ireland  at  once  so  famous  and  so  miserable.  The 
father  was  a  man  of  great  ability  in  public  as  well  as  in  personal 
affairs,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  occupying  high  political  sta- 
tions, but  in  amassing  an  enormous  fortune.  On  the  5tli  of 
June,  1798,  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  disas- 
trous collision  with  the  rebels  at  New  Eoss.  His  son,  gifted 
by  nature  with  quick  and  versatile  talents,  and  an  easy  temper, 
was  left  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen  with  the  viscount's  title,  and 
with  an  estate  then  producing  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num. In  a  short  time  a  further  accession  of  dignity  was  re- 
ceived by  him  in  the  shape  of  the  Irish  earldom  of  Blessington, 
and  an  election  as  a  representative  peer,  which  entitled  him  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Lady  Blessington's  marriage  placed  her  at  the  pinnacle  of 
merely  worldly  splendor.    One  thing  alone,  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  she  wanted,  though  even  this  was  becoming  more  and 
more  supplied  as  her  present  prosperity  hid  the  memory  of  her 
former  delinquencies.    She  was  for  a  long  time  shunned  by 
those  of  her  own  sex  who  desired  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
during  her  whole  life  by  those  whose  tastes  were  truly  refined, 
and  whose  hearts  were  pure.    But  whatever  else  wealth  could 
purchase,  or  charms  fascinate,  or  talent  control,  was  hers. 
First  she  presided  over  a  noble  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square, 
"  nightly  thronged,"  according  to  her  biographer,  "  by  men  of 
distinction,"  and  '*  the  centre  of  social  and  literary  enjoyments 
of  tlie  highest  order  in  London."    Then,  on  Lord  Blessington's 
jaded  tastes  requiring  fresh  excitements,  they  went  to  Europe, 
where  for  a  series  of  years  they  travelled  in  almost  unchecked 
magnificence.    Of  this  Dr.  Madden  gives  a  sketch  in  connec- 
tion with  their  stay  at  Naples : 

"  In  July,  1823,  tlie  Blessingtons  established  themselves  at  the  palace  or  Villa 
Belvidere,  on  the  Vomero,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rcdidences  in  Xaples,  sur- 
rounded bj  gardens  overlooking  the  baj,  and  commanding  a  most  enchanting  view 
of  its  cxqtusite  features.  Though  the  pidaco  was  furnished  suitably  for  a  Neapoli- 
tan prince,  Lady  Blessington  found  it  required  a  vast  number  of  comforts,  the  ab- 
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senco  of  which  could  not  be  componsatod  by  beautifbUy  decorated  willB  and  cefl- 
ingfif  morblo  fioora,  pictures,  and  statues,  and  an  abundance  of  antiquated  sofiis  and 
chairs  of  gigantic  dimensions,  carved  and  gUt  The  Prince  and  Princeas  Behldore 
marvelled  when  they  were  informed  that  an  upholsterer's  services  would  be  required 
and  a  variety  of  articles  of  furniture  would  have  to  be  procured  fbr  the  wonts  of 
the  sojourners  who  were  about  to  occupy  their  mansion  for  a  few  momthB." 

At  Paris,  similar  extravagance  followed.  Lord  Blessington 
rented  the  palace  of  Marccbal  Key,  in  the  Bue  de  Bourbons. 
Of  this  new  abode  Dr.  Madden  thus  writes : 

"  The  rent  of  the  hotel  was  enormously  high,  and  the  expense  which  the  new 
inhabitants  went  to  in  adding  to  the  splendor  of  its  decorations  and  furniture,  wai 
on  a  scale  of  inagnificcDce  more  commensurate  with  the  income  of  a  prince  of  some 
vieJk  cour  than  with  that  of  an  Irish  landlord. 

**  With  the  aid  of  '  thoee  magicians,'  tlie  French  upholsterers,  the  Hotd  Ney 
soon  assumed  a  wonderful  aspect  of  renewed  splendor.  The  principal  drawing* 
room  hud  a  carpet  of  dark  crimson,  with  a  gold-colored  border,  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  of  briglitcst  Iiucs.  The  curtains  were  of  crimson  satin,  with  embossed  bo^ 
dcrs  of  gold  color,  and  the  sof<)s,  bergeres,  fauteuib,  and  chairs,  were  richly  carved 
and  gilt,  and  covered  witli  satin,  to  correspond  with  the  curtains.  Gilt  earuoles  and 
chifonicreSj  on  which  marble  tops  were  placed  wherever  they  could  be  dispcaed; 
large  mirrors,  gorgeous  buhl  cabinets,  costly  pendtdes  of  bronze,  magnificent  can* 
delabras,  abounded  in  the  long  suite  of  saloons,  boudoirs,  and  sitting-rooms.  Tbe 
furniture  of  the  bed-room  was  kept  a  secret  by  Lord  Blessington  until  quite  com- 
pleted, in  order  to  give  a  surprise  to  her  ladysliip — when  its  surpassing  splendor 
was  to  burst  upon  her  all  at  once — at  the  first  view  of  this  apartment,  '  The  only 
complaint  I  ever  have  to  make  of  his  taste,'  observes  her  ladyship,  *  is  its  too 

great  splendor.' '  We  feel  like  little  children  with  a  new  plaything 

in  our  beautiful  house ;  but  how,  oiler  it,  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  comparatively  dingy  rooms  in  St  James's  Square,  which  no  fumitnre 
or  decoration  could  render  any  thing  like  the  Hotel  Key  ?' 

"At  length,  *the  scheme  laid  by  Lord  Blessington'  to  surprise  his  lady — *  for  he 
delighted  in  such  plans* — was  revealed  on  tlie  doors  of  the  chamber  a  coucher  and 
dressing-room  benig  thrown  open.  '  The  whole  fitting  up,'  says  Lady  Blessington, 
'  is  in  exquisite  taste ;  and,  as  usual,  when  my  most  gallant  of  all  gallant  husbands 
that  it  ever  fell  to  tlie  happy  lot  of  woman  to  possess,  interferes,  no  expense  btf 
been  spared.  The  bed,  which  is  silvered  instead  of  gilt,  rests  on  tbe  back  of  two 
large  silver  swans,  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that  every  feather  is  in  aUo-rdieva,  snd 
looks  as  fleecy  as  those  of  the  living  bird.  Tlie  recess  in  which  it  is  placed  is  lined 
with  white  fluted  silk,  bordered  with  blue  embossed  lace ;  and  from  the  oolumni 
that  support  the  frieze  of  the  recess,  pale  blue  silk  curtains,  lined  with  white,  ire 
hung,  which,  when  drawn,  conceal  the  recess  altogether.'  " 

In  one  of  her  letters  she  enlarges  on  this  subject : 

"  A  silvered  sofa  has  been  made  to  fit  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  fire-place, 
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to  which  stands  a  most  invitiDg  hergere.  An  escriioire  occupies  ono  panel,  a 
book-stand  the  other,  and  a  rich  coffer  for  jewels  forms  a  pendent  to  a  similar  one 
fbrlaoe  or  India  shawls.  A  carpet  of  uncut  pile,  of  a  pale  blue,  a  sOver  lamp  and 
a  Psjche  glass;  the  ornaments  silvered,  to  correspond  with  the  decorations  of  the 
diamber,  complete  the  iUmiture.  Tlie  hangings  of  the  dressing-room  are  of  blue 
siUc,  covered  with  laco,  and  trimmed  with  rich  frills  of  the  same  material,  as  are 
also  the  dressing-stands  and  cJtaire  longut,  and  the  carpet  and  lamp  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  bed.  A  toilet-table  stands  before  the  window,  and  small  jardineres 
are  placed  in  front  of  each  panel  of  the  looking-glass,  but  so  low  as  not  to  impede 
i  full  view  of  the  person  dressing  in  this  beautiful  little  sanctuary.  The  saUe  de 
hoin  is  draped  ynth  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  laco ;  and  the  sofa  and  the  htrgert 
lie  covered  with  the  same.  The  bath  is  of  marble,  inserted  in  the  floor,  with  which 
its  surface  is  levch  On  the  ceiling  over  it  is  a  painting  of  Flora  scattering  flowers 
vith  ono  hand,  while  from  the  other  is  suspended  an  alabaster  lamp  in  the  form  of 
a  lotus.'' 

Poor  Lady  Blessington,  summing  up  tlie  wonderful  effects 
of  the  various  cmbellisliments  and  decorations,  tlie  sensations 
produced  by  such  luxuriant  furniture,  coffers  for  jewels  and 
India  shawls,  gorgeous  hangings,  and  glittering  ornaments  of 
«very  kind,  observes :  "  Tlie  effect  of  the  whole  is  chastely 
"beautiful,  and  a  queen  could  desire  nothing  better  for  her  own 
private  apartments." 

Well  may  even  Dr.  Madden,  himself  by  no  means  over  im- 
pressed with  Christian  sympathy  witli  the  oppressed,  paiot,  in 
coBtrast  with  all  this  reckless  splendor,  the  wretchedness  of 
those  poor  on  the  Mountjoy  estates,  whose  comfort  their  ab- 
sentee landlord  never  considered,  and  whose  miserable  hovels 
were  falling  to  pieces  from  the  want  of  care.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  awful  accounts  Lady  Blessington  had  to  render  that  she 
not  only  approved,  if  she  did  not  induce  this  vast  and  frivolous 
expenditure,  but  that  she  kept  her  good-natured  and  otherwise 
kindly-disposed  husband  from  ever  revisiting  these  vast  do- 
mains, where  an  almost  countless  peasantry  were  calling,  if 
not  for  his  supervision,  at  least  for  that  check  upon  the  rapa. 
city  of  his  subordinates  which  his  mere  presence  would  give. 
We  can  almost  believe  that  Ilood  must  have  had  Lady  Bless- 
ington in  view  when  he  wrote  these  fine  lines : 

"  The  lady  lay  in  her  1)C(1, 

Ilcr  couch  so  warm  and  suft, 
But  her  sleep  was  restless  and  broken  still ; 
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For  taming  often  and  oft 
From  side  to  aide,  she  mattered  and  moaned, 
And  tossed  her  arms  aloft. 

'*  At  last  she  started  up, 

And  gazed  on  the  vacant  air 
With  a  look  of  awe,  as  if  she  saw 

Some  dreadful  phantom  there, 
And  then  in  the  piUow  she  buried  her  face, 
From  yifiions  ill  to  bear. 

"That  weary,  weary  walk, 

In  the  churchyard's  dismal  ground  I 
And  those  horrible  things  with  shady  wings. 

That  came  and  flitted  round — 
Death,  death,  and  nothing  but  death, 

In  eveiy  sight  and  sound  I 


''  For  the  blind  and  cripple  were  there, 
And  the  babe  that  pined  for  bread, 

And  the  houseless  man,  and  the  widow  poor, 
Who  begged — ^to  bury  the  dead ! 

The  naked,  alas  I  that  I  might  have  clad, 
The  famished  I  might  have  fed  I 

"  Each  pleading  look,  that  long  ago 

I  scanned  with  a  heedless  eye, 
Each  face  was  gazing  as  plainly  there 

As  when  I  passed  it  by ; 
Wo,  wo,  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 

Thus  present  when  I  die  I 

"  Ko  need  of  sulphurous  lake. 

No  need  of  fiery  coal. 
But  only  that  crowd  of  human  kind. 

Who  wanted  pity  and  dole — 
In  everlasting  retrospect — 

Will  wring  my  sinful  soul  1 

"  Alas  I  I  have  walked  through  life. 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod  ,* 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow- worm, 

And  fill  the  burial  sod, 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls 

Not  unmarked  of  God  I 
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*'I  drank  the  richest  draughts, 

And  ate  whatever  is  good — 
Fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fruit 

Supplied  my  hungry  mood ; 
But  I  never  remembered  the  wretched  ones 

That  starve  for  want  of  food  1 

"  I  dressed  as  the  noble  dress. 
In  cloth  of  silver  and  gold, 
With  silk,  and  satin,  and  costly  furs. 

In  many  an  ample  fold ; 
But  I  never  remembered  the  naked  limbs 
That  froze  with  winter's  cold ; 

"  The  wounds  I  might  have  healed  I 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart  1 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part ; 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 

Afl  well  as  want  of  heart  I" 

Soon,  however,  Lady  Blessington  was  to  find  that  the  retri- 
bution of  reckless  luxury  as  well  as  of  superb  sin  was  not  a 
mere  dream. 

The  first  shock  was  that  of  her  husband's  death.  He  had 
just  returned  from  London,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  one 
of  those  organic  diseases  which  are  the  products  of  luxury  and 
ease.  It  was  a  sudden  death,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  reflection 
on  the  great  world  to  come  were  concerned.  Forty-six  years 
of  life  and  vigor  had  been  given  to  him  for  this  purpose,  but 
these  forty-six  years  had  been  given  in  vain.  And  then,  in 
May,  1829,  his  mortal  remains  wore  carried  to  the  family  vault, 
in  SL  Thomas'  Church,  Dublin.  Of  any  peculiar  sensibility  at 
his  death  on  the  part  of  his  widow,  her  biographer,  ready  as 
he  is  to  enlarge  upon  other  evidences  of  her  "  genial"  heart 
and  "  truly  kind  temper,"  has  given  us  no  details.  Perhaps  as 
she  could  marry  only  four  months  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth,  after  having  for  years  previous  dishonored 
him  by  a  public  association  with  others,  she  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  lavish  any  merely  sentimental  sorrow  on  the  husband 
of  her  maturer  years,  profuse  as  he  had  been  to  her  of  his 
wealth  and  his  devotion.    Li  one  point,  however,  and  that  not 
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merely  sentimental,  she  was  to  snffer.  Under  her  superb  su- 
premacy, if  not  by  her  direction,  the  magnificent  Mountjoy 
estates  had  been  frittered  away  or  encumbered  so  that  but  a 
fragment  of  those  vast  domains  now  remained.  Another,  and 
more  unexpected  disappointment  followed.  On  opening  Lord 
Blessington's  will,  it  was  found  that,  though  probably  his  in- 
tention was  otherwise,  the  actual  income  reserved  to  his  wife, 
exclusive  of  her  very  valuable  jewels  and  furniture,  did  not 
amount  to  over  two  thousand  pounds  ^cr  annum.  The  sum  to 
us  is  a  large  one.  It  is  greater  than  the  salary  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. But,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  to  Marguerite 
Countess  of  Blessington,  once  the  daughter  of  a  broken-down 
Irish  village  sporting  character,  and  the  wife  of  a  half-pay 
English  captain,  this  jointure,  though  increased  by  large 
literary  gains,  was  entirely  insufficient  to  keep  off,  first,  the 
treacherous  approaches  of  the  Jews,  and  last  the  summary  pro- 
cess of  the  bailiff. 

But  another  splendid  parenthesis  intervened.  Lady  Bless- 
ington hastened  to  London,  her  effulgent  beauty  still  in  its  me- 
ridian, while  her  graciousness  (that  conventional  snbstitate 
for  real  benevolence,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  calls  it)  and  her  lit- 
erary culture  had  received  the  increased  refinement  of  continued 
foreign  travel,  and  of  a  higher  social  position  than  the  usages 
of  English  society  had  formerly  permitted  her  to  attain.  But 
keen  observers  were  now  able  to  detect  an  overstrain  of  man- 
ner, together  with  a  dramatic  grouping  of  attitudes  and  de- 
nouements^ which,  in  what  were  called  her  more  joyous  days, 
they  had  failed  to  notice.  Still  her  career  was  apparently  more 
superb  than  ever.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  she  rose  higher,  for 
fashion,  like  law,  has  its  statute  of  limitations,  by  which  it  pro- 
tects its  successful  votaries  against  all  attacks  on  their  charac- 
ter for  old  guilt  She  was  now  visited,  if  not  by  those  noble 
ladies  who  stood  on  definitely  moral  ground,  at  least  by  those 
who  were  willing  to  compromise  matters  by  negotiations  with 
naturalized  emigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Besides 
this,  she  planted  herself  in  the  very  centre  of  literary  society. 
She  became  an  authoress  herself,  and  her  factitious  if  not  her 
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real  merit,  procured  for  her  an  additional  annnal  income  of 
sometimes  as  mnch  as  two  thousand  pounds.  In  one  point  she 
was  eminently  successful.  She  collected  together  men  of  high 
literary  merit,  who  were  perhaps  strangers  to  each  other,  or  per- 
haps had  been  estranged.  Her  avowed  purpose  was,  if  not  to 
cement  friendships,  at  least  to  appease  rivalries.  The  result 
was  that  at  her  nightly  receptions — for  her  house  was  opened 
each  night — the  most  brilliant  literary  society  of  London  found 
a  home.  Her  admirers  were  fond  of  likening  her  to  a  fixed 
star,  that  was  the  centre  of  the  revolution  of  apparently  lesser 
though  not  less  brilliant  lights.  Tliis  may  readily  be  explained 
by  tlie  still  continuing  anomalousness  of  her  position,  which 
excluded  her  from  the  Queen's  drawing-rooms,  and  made  her 
imwilling  to  try  the  experiment  of  too  frequent  ventures  in  the 
more  aristocratic  circles  in  which  her  title  would  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  have  placed  her. 

It  is  here  that  we  may  properly  notice  the  portion  of  Lady 
Blessington's  history  which  is  covered  by  the  darkest  shadow, 
if  not  by  the  deepest  stain.  When  travelling  with  her  hus- 
band in  Italy,  they  made  or  renewed  an  acquaintance  with 
Alfred,  Count  D'Orsay,  a  young  man  of  noble  French  family, 
of  much  personal  beauty,  of  great  artistic  if  not  literary  tal- 
ent, highly  charged  with  the  artificial  virtue  of  honor,  but 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  natural  one  of  honesty.  The  intimacy 
was  ill-omened  to  both  sides.  To  adopt  the  solution  after- 
wards given  by  one  of  Count  D'Orsay's  friends,  he  became 
irresistibly  infatuated  with  Lady  Blessington.  If  we  are  to 
take  a  hypothesis  the  history  makes  at  least  equally  probable, 
we  would  say  that  Lord  Blessington  became  irresistibly  infatu- 
ated with  him.  Certainly  Lord  Blessington  proceeded  a  short 
time  afterwards  to  make  a  will  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  of  such  an  infatuation,  amounting  almost 
to  derangement.  Lord  Blessington  had  by  a  former  wife  three 
daughters.  By  his  will  he  provided  substantially  that  Count 
D'Orsay  should  marry  either  of  these  he  chose,  and  upon  such 
marriage,  should  succeed,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Blessington, 
to  the  Mountjoy  estates.  Tlie  effect  of  this  was  to  cut  off  his 
other  children,  and  to  make  Count  D'Orsay  his  virtual  heir. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  story  is,  that  Count  D'Orsay  made 
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choice  of  the  youngest  daughter,  who  was  brought  over,  when 
a  mere  girl  of  fifteen,  from  the  house  of  her  uncle,  the  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  to  marry  in  Italy  a  foreigner  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  and  the  whole  of  whose  affections  were  absorbed  by  her 
brilliant  step-mother.  The  result  was  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  that  honor  of  which  Count  D'Orsay  was  so  favorite  a  speci- 
men. He  took  and  squandered  the  fortune,  and  married  and 
deserted  the  wifa  The  daughter  was  driven  from  the  home 
that  was  hers  by  descent ;  the  mother  remained  in  it  in  rela- 
tions, which  it  did  not  require  actual  guilt  to  make  both  odious 
and  unnatural,  with  the  daughter's  husband.  Count  D'Orsay 
lived  with  Lady  Blessington  when  in  her  splendor  at  London ; 
he  lived  with  her  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  her  latest 
days  in  Paris.  There  is  a  sequel  which  we  should  not  over- 
look. If  he  had  a  joint  tenancy  in  her  prosperity,  he  had  the 
survivorship  in  the  desolation  which  marked  her  declining 
years. 

The  beginning  of  this  desolation,  so  far  as  the  outward  eye 
saw,  is  thus  described  by  Lady  Blessington's  biographer : 

"In  April,  1849,  the  clamors  and  importunate  demands  of  Ladjr  Blessngtoo's 
creditors  harassed  her,  and  made  it  evident  that  an  inevitable  crash  was  coming. 
8he  had  given  bills  to  her  bankers,  and  her  bond  hkewise,  for  various  advances,  ia 
anticipation  of  her  jointure,  to  an  amount  approaching  to  £1600.  Immediafeelj 
after  the  sale,  the  bankers  acknowledged  having  received  from  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
auctioneer,  bj  her  order,  the  sum  of  £1500,  leaving  a  balance  only  in  then:  hands 
to  her  credit  of  £11.  She  had  the  necessity  of  renewing  bills  frequently  as  they 
became  due,  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1849,  she  had  to  renew  a  bill  of  hers  to 

Mr. ,  for  a  veiy  large  amount,  which  would  fall  due  on  the  ZOih  of  theJoOouing 

month  of  May,  four  days  only  before  '  the  groat  debt  of  all  debts*  was  to  be  paid 
by  her. 

"  In  the  Spring  of  1849,  the  long-menaced  break-up  of  the  establishment  of  Gore 
House  took  place.  Numerous  creditors,  bill-discounters,  money-lenders,  jeweUere, 
lace-venders,  tax-collectors,  gas-company  agents,  all  persons  having  claims  to  uxgc, 
pressed  them  at  this  period  simultaneously.  An  execution  for  a  debt  of  £4000  was 
at  length  put  in  by  a  house  largely  engaged  in  the  silk,  lace,  India  shawl,  and  fiuicy 
jewelry  business.  Some  arrangements  were  made,  a  life  insurance  was  efiMed, 
but  it  became  necessary  to  determine  on  a  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  effects  Ibr  the 
interest  of  all  the  creditors.  Several  of  the  fHends  of  Lady  Blessington  urged  on 
her  pecuniary  assistance,  which  would  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 
the  establishment  But  she  declined  all  offers  of  this  kind.  The  &ci  was,  that 
Lady  Blessington  was  sick  at  heart,  worn  down  with  cares  and  anxieties^  wearied 
out  with  difficulties  and  embarrassments  daily  augmenting,  worried  with  ineeesant 
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daima,  and  tired  to  death  with  demands  she  could  not  meet  For  years  previonsl}-. 
if  the  troth  was  known,  she  was  sick  at  the  heart's  core  of  the  splendid  misery  of 
her  poeition— of  false  appearances  of  enjoyment  in  it — of  the  hollow  smiles  by 
nUch  It  was  sorrounded— of  the  struggle  for  celebrity  in  that  vortex  of  fashiona- 
ble life  and  luxury  in  which  she  had  been  plunged,  whirling  round  and  round  in  a 
species  of  continuous  delirious  excitement,  sensible  of  the  madness  of  remaining  in 
the  glare  and  turmoil  of  such  an  existence^  and  yet  unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot  to 
aitricate  herself  from  its  obvious  dangers.  • 

"  The  property  of  Lady  Blessington  offered  for  sale,  was  thus  eloquently  dc- 
icribed  in  the  catalogue  composed  by  that  eminent  author  of  auctioneering  adver- 
tisementa,  Mr.  Phillipe: 

" '  Ckwtly  and  elegant  effects,  comprising  all  the  magnificent  furniture,  rare  por- 
celain, sculptures  in  marble,  bronzes,  and  an  assemblage  of  objects  of  art  and  de- 
coration, a  casket  of  valuable  jewelry  and  byouterie,  services  of  rich  chased  silver 
and  silver-gilt  plate,  a  superbly-fitted  silver  dressing-case,  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  pictures,  including  many  portraits  of  distinguished  persons ;  valuable  origi- 
nal drawings  and  fine  engravings,  framed  and  in  the  portfolio ;  the  extensive  and 
interesting  library  of  books,  comprising  upward  of  6000  volumes;  expensive  table - 
■CI  vices  of  china  and  rich  cut  glass,  and  an  infinity  of  valuable  and  usefUi  efibcts, 
the  i»roperty  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  CJountess  of  Blessington,  retiring  to  the 
Continent* 

**  On  the  10th  of  May,  1849, 1  visited  Gore  House  for  the  last  time.  Tlie  auction 
was  going  on.  There  was  a  large  assemblage  of  people  of  fashion.  Every  room 
was  thronged ;  the  well-kno^ii  library  saloon,  in  which  the  conversaziones  took 
place,  was  crowded,  but  not  with  guests.  The  arm-chmr  in  which  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  was  wont  to  sit,  was  occupied  by  a  stout,  coarse  gentleman  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  busily  engag^  in  examining  a  marble  hand  extended  on  a  book,  the 
fingers  of  which  were  modeled  fix)m  a  cast  of  those  of  the  absent  mistress  of  the 
establishment 

"  People,  as  they  passed  through  the  room,  poked  the  furniture,  pulled  about  tlie 
precious  objects  of  art  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds  that  lay  on  the  table ;  and 
some  made  jests  and  ribald  jokes  on  the  scene  they  witnessed." 

The  final  scene  was  fast  hurrying  on.  Lady  Blessington 
took  up  her  abode  in  Paris.  Of  the  remainder  of  her  life  her 
biographer  will  speak : 

"  On  the  4th  of  June,  havmg  made  all  suitable  preparations  for  a  long  residence 
in  Paris,  and  after  a  sojourn  there  of  about  five  weeks,  without  previous  warning 
or  indisposition,  she  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  apoplectic  malady,  complicated 
With  disease  of  the  heart  and  was  carried  off  suddenly,  at  her  abode  adjoining  the 
Champs  d'Elysee,  being  quite  unconscious,  during  the  brief  period  of  the  struggle, 

of  the  fatal  issue  that  was  about  to  take  place. 

"A  few  weeks  before  tliat  event,  a  British  peeress,  whom  I  have  had  the  plea- 

Bare  of  meeting  at  Gore  House  in  former  days,  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington  at  Paris, 

reminding  her  of  a  promise  that  had  been  extorted  from  her,  and  entreating  of  her 

to  remember  her  religious  duties  and  attend  to  them. 
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"  Poor  Ladj  Blessmgton  always  received  any  oommanicatioii  made  to  her  on 
this  subject  with  respect,  and  even  with  a  feeliDg  of  gratitode  for  the  advice  given 
by  her.  She  acted  on  it  solely  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  Paris,  when  she  ac- 
companied the  Duchess  de  Grammont  to  the  Church  of  the  Madelaine  on  the 
Sabbath. 

"  But  no  serious  idea  of  abandoning  the  mode  of  life  she  led  had  been  entertained 
by  her.  Yet  she  had  a  great  fear  of  death,  and  sometimes  spoke  of  a  vague  deter- 
mination, whenever  she  should  be  released  from  the  chief  cares  of  her  career — ^tlie 
toils  and  anxieties  of  authorship,  the  turmoil  of  her  life  in  salons  and  inteUectoal 
circles — that  she  would  turn  to  religion,  and  make  amends  for  her  long  neglect  of 
its  duties  by  an  old  age  of  retirement  from  society,  and  the  withdrawal  of  her 
thoughts  and  afifections  fh)m  the  vanities  of  the  worid.  But  the  proposed  time  of 
that  change  was  a  future  that  was  not  to  come ;  and  the  present  time  was  ever  to 
her  a  period  in  which  all  thoughts  of  death  were  to  be  precluded,  and  every  amns- 
ing  and  exciting  topic  was  to  be  entertained  which  was  capable  of  absorbing  atten- 
tion for  the  passing  hour.*' 

An  extract  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Power  to  the  author,  on  the 
deatli  of  Lady  Blessington,  will  give  a  very  accurate  and  de- 
tailed account  of  her  last  illness  and  death  : 

"BuE  DE  LA  YiLLE  l'Eveque,  Na  38,  Feb.  18,  1850. 

"  On  arriving  in  Paris,  my  aunt  adopted  a  mode  of  life  differing  considerably 
from  the  sedentary  one  she  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  pursued ;  she  xx)8e  eariier, 
took  much  exercise,  and,  in  consequence,  lived  somewhat  higher  than  waa  her 
wont,  for  she  was  habituaUy  a  small  eater.  This  appeared  to  agree  with  her 
general  health,  for  she  looked  well  and  was  cheerful ;  but  she  began  to  suffer  occik 
sionally  (especially  in  the  morning)  from  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
These  symptoms,  slight  at  firdt,  she  carefully  concealed  from  our  knowledge^  having 
always  a  great  objection  to  medical  treatment ;  but  as  they  increased  in  fince  and 
frequency,  she  was  obliged  to  reveal  them,  and  medical  aid  was  immediately  called 
in.  Dr.  L^n  Simon  pronounced  there  was  '  energie  de  coeur,*  but  that  the  symp- 
toms in  question  proceeded  probably  from  bronchitis,  a  disease  then  very  prevalent 
in  Paris ;  that  they  were  nervous,  and  entailed  no  danger ;  and  as,  after  the  rem^ 
dies  ho  prescribed,  the  attacks  diminished  perceptibly  in  violence^  and  that  her  gen- 
eral health  seemed  little  affected  by  them,  he  entertained  no  serious  alarm. 

"On  the  3d  of  June,  she  removed  from  the  hotel  wo  had  occupied  during  the 
seven  weeks  we  had  passed  in  Paris,  and  entered  the  residence  which  my  poor 
aunt  had  devoted  so  much  pains  and  attention  to  the  selecting  and  fhmishing  o( 
and  that  same  day  dined  enfamiXU  with  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Guiche,  (Coont 
D*Orsay*s  nephew.)  On  that  occasion  my  aunt  seemed  particulariy  well  in  health 
and  spirits,  and  it  being  a  lovely  night,  and  our  residence  being  contiguous^  we 
walked  home  by  moonlight  As  usual,  I  aided  my  aunt  to  undress — she  never 
allowed  her  maid  to  sit  up  for  her— and  left  her  a  httie  after  midnight  She  passed, 
it  seems,  some  most  restless  hours,  (she  was  habitually  a  bad  sleeper,)  and  early  In 
the  morning,  feeling  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  attacks,  she  called  fbr  aasist- 
anoe,  and  Dr.  Simon  was  immediately  sent  for,  the  symptoms  manifesting  them* 
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idrw  with  considerable  violenoe ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  remedies  he  had  or- 
dered—flitting iq>right|  mbUng  the  chest  and  upper  stomach  with  ether,  adminis- 
tering ether  int^nally,  etc — were  all  resorted  to  without  e£R3ct  The  difficulty  of 
breaHiing  became  so  excessive,  that  the  whole  of  the  chest  heaved  upward  with 
eadi  inspiration,  which  was  inhaled  with  a  loud  whooping  noise ;  the  face  was 
swollen  and  parplOi  the  eyeballs  distended,  and  utterance  almost  wholly  deniedi 
while  the  extremities  gradually  became  cold  and  livid,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to 
restore  the  vital  heat  By  degrees  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  abated;  she 
uttered  a  few  words ;  the  first,  '  The  violence  is  over,  I  can  breathe  freer ;'  and 
soon  after,  ' Quelle  heure  est-il  Y  Thus  encouraged,  we  deemed  the  danger  past; 
bat  alas  I  how  bitterly  were  we  deceived  I  She  gradually  sunk  from  that  moment ; 
and  when  Dr.  Simon,  who  had  been  delayed  by  another  patient,  arrived,  he  saw 
that  hope  was  gone,  and  indeed  she  expired  so  easily,  so  tranquilly,  that  it  was 
impoflBible  to  perceive  the  moment  when  her  spirit  passed  away. 

"  The  day  but  one  following,  the  autopsy  took  place,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  enlargement  of  the  heart  to  nearly  double  its  natural  size,  which  enlargement 
most  have  been  progressing  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-five  years,  was  the  cause 
of  diasolation,  though  incipient  disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver  had  complicated 
the  symptoms.  The  body  was  then  embalmed  by  Dr.  Ganal,  and  deposited  in  the 
vanlts  of  the  Madelaine,  while  the  monument  was  being  constructed,  a  task  to 
whidi  Count  D'Orsay  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention." 

AmoDg  Lady  Blessington's  papers  was  found  a  journal  con- 
taining observations  which,  as  far  as  any  of  her  expressed 
thonghts  were  private,  might  be  considered  as  such.  From 
this  book  we  take  one  or  two  most  remarkable  confessions  made 
by  this  capable  but  most  demoralized  and  demoralizing  woman, 
as  to  the  value  of  that  world  to  which  she  sacrificed  so  much, 
and  of  that  system  in  which  she  was  so  eminent  a  proficient. 
First  as  to  her  notions  of  society : 

80CrBTT*S  KINDNESS  TO  ITS  VEHBEBS. 

"Society  is  like  the  sea  monster  to  which  Andromeda  was  devoted  by  the 
oracle.  It  requires  for  its  worship  many  victims,  and  the  fairest  must  be  occasion- 
ally given  to  its  devouring  jaws.  But  we  now  find  no  Perseus  in  its  circles  for  the 
reacoe  of  the  doomed  ones ;  and  the  monster  is  not  converted  mto  a  rock,  though 
we  might  show  him  many  gorgons  hideous  enough  to  accomplish  the  transforma- 
tiosL** 

THE  COMFORTS  OF  A  WOKAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"  My  heart  is  like  a  frozen  fountain,  over  which  the  ice  is  too  hard  to  allow  of 
the  stream  beneath  flowing  with  vigor,  though  enough  of  vitality  remains  to  make 
the  diilling  rampart  that  divides  its  waters  from  light  and  air  nnsupportable." 

HOW  WORLDLY  PEOPLB  THANK  THOSE  WHO  rORaiYE  THEIL 

"  Forgiveness  of  injuries  in  general  draws  on  the  forgiver  a  repetition  of  wrongs, 
as  people  reason  thus:  'As  he  has  forgiven  so  mudi,  he  can  forgive  more.'    The 
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fiiend  who  pardons  a  great  wroDg,  acquires  a  superiority  that  womids  the  self-love 
of  the  pardoned  man ;  and  however  the  latter  may  admire  the  generosity  of  the 
forgiver,  ho  can  love  as  he  had  previously  done— no  more." 

BOW  WOBLDLT  PEOPLE  ADlflBE  VIBTUE  IN  THEIB  FBIEND6. 

"  It  is  easier  to  pardon  the  faults  than  the  virtues  of  our  friends,  because  the  first 
excite  feelings  of  self-complacency  in  us,  the  second  a  sense  of  humiliation.** 

HOME  CHARMS  OF  BRILLIAKT  WOMEN. 

*'  Those  who  are  formed  to  win  general  admiration  are  seldom  calculated  to  be- 
stow individual  happiness." 

WORLDLY  people's  REPENTANCE. 

"  People  are  seldom  tired  of  the  world  till  the  world  are  (is  ?)  tired  of  them.** 

WHAT  W0RLDLINE8S  IN  PERFECTION  ENDS  IN. 

"  Extremes  of  civilization  and  of  barbarism  approach  very  nearly — ^both  beget 
feelings  of  intense  selfishness." 

We  now  pass  from  this  wretched  life  to  one  even  more 
wretched.  Emma,  afterwards  Lady  Hamilton,  was  bom  in 
1764.  Upon  not  only  the  date  of  her  birth,  but  her  parent- 
age, it  was  her  policy,  in  the  splendor  of  her  meridian  careeri 
to  throw  a  clond  which  might  at  least  enable  her  to  divert 
inquiry  from  the  meaner  if  not  the  more  humiliating  portions 
of  her  career.  Curiosity,  however,  has  lately  penetrated  the 
mystery.  Ilenry  Lyon,  her  father,  was  a  laboring-man,  living 
near  Preston,  in  England,  and  her  mother  was  a  poor  farmer's 
servant  from  the  county  of  Chester.  Her  father  died  while 
Emma,  their  only  child,  was  an  infant,  and  her  mother,  re- 
duced to  beggary,  removed  to  Hawarden,  a  village  in  Wales. 
Arriving  at  that  place  alone  and  on  foot,  with  a  beautiful  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  naturally  enough  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  simple  villagers,  and  being  brought  thus  into  their  im- 
mediate contact,  she  was  enabled  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  assist- 
ing them  in  their  various  menial  labors.  Little  is  known  of 
Emma's  early  childhood.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  was  re- 
ceived into  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  as  children's  servant. 
She  knew  little  of  the  world  at  that  time,  but  the  frequent 
visit  of  her  master  to  London  gave  her  a  vague  longing  for 
that  mad  career  into  which  she  was  about  to  enter.  She  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  attraction  her  beauty  of  form  and 
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featore  exerted  npon  the  public  gazo,  and  thinking  the  humble 
village  too  circumscribed  for  the  fulfillment  of  her  dreams  of 
highfortune,  she  boldly  but  imprudently  escaped  to  the  British 
metropolis.  Dr.  Budd,  a  physician  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital in  Chatham-place,  first  secured  her  services  in  tlie  capa- 
city of  nursery-maid.  She  did  not  remain  here  long,  however, 
but  engaged  herself  in  the  shop  of  a  tradesman  in  St.  James's 
Market,  where  her  appearance  and  manners  so  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  lady  of  rank,  that  Emma  was  elevated  to  a  higher 
position,  yet  one  of  servitude.  Here  was  the  threshold  of  her 
downward  career.  Almost  without  employment  in  the  house 
of  an  opulent,  fashionable  lady,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  future  Lady  Hamilton,  with  her  active  imagination 
and  intellectual  energy,  should  become  fascinated  with  the 
world  in  its  worst  shape.  Whatever  time  she  could  steal  she 
gave  up  to  the  theatre,  and  at  last  intentionally  drew  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  mistress  upon  her,  to  obtain  a  discharge,  in 
order  that  she  might  seek  a  situation  in  the  family  of  one  of 
the  managers.  "  She  was  then,"  we  are  told,  "  in  the  flower 
of  her  youth,  and  in  tlie  full  perfection  of  her  beauty.  Her 
tall  and  elegant  figure  rivalled  in  natural  grace  the  studied 
attitudes  of  the  most  practised  ^wran^*.  Her  voice  was  soft, 
mellow,  and  capable  of  expressing  deep,  tragic  emotion.  Her 
countenance  endowed  with  susceptibility  as  delicate  and  vary- 
ing as  the  first  feelings  of  a  virgin  mind,  was  at  the  same  time 
pensive  and  dazzling." 

Sad,  however,  were  the  scenes  that  followed.  Almost  in  her 
mere  childhood  we  find  her  the  mistress  of  Captain,  afterwards 
Bear  Admiral,  John  Willet  Payne.  TVon  by  her  beauty,  he 
had  removed  her  from  her  inferior  position,  and  having  fur- 
nished a  house  for  her  reception,  and  supplied  her  with  masters 
in  every  ornamental  accomplishment,  he  first  overwhelmed 
her  with  luxury  and  afterwards  abandoned  her  at  the  mercy  of 
chance,  necessity,  and  crime.  We  pass  over  her  short  stay 
with  Dr.  Graham,  a  quack  physician,  who  received  the  out- 
cast into  his  home,  and  publicly  advertised  that  he  possessed  a 
rare  example  of  the  efficacy  of  his  specifics  to  produce  beauty 
^  and  health  in  a  human  being,  and  invited  the  public  to  ap- 
proach and  convince  themselves  by  looking  upon  an  animated 
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image  of  the  goddess  Hygeia.  Painters  and  sculptors  crowded 
around  the  shrine  to  idealize  the  form  and  features  of  living, 
lovely  nature.  Eommey,  a  leading  artist,  gazed  entranced  at 
the  sight,  and  embodied  its  beauties  in  his  most  celebrated 
pictures. 

It  is  now  that  upon  this  most  eventful  history  the  shadows  of 
guilt  begin  thickly  and  deeply  to  fall.  We  have  passed  the 
epoch  of  the  nursery-maid  struggling  for  a  livelihood.  We 
must  now  pass  the  period  of  the  actress-artist,  sustaining  her- 
self as  the  painter's  hired  model.  We  are  next  called  upon  to 
gaze  at  a  more  queenly  form,  the  mistress  of  Charles  Francis 
Greville,  a  younger  son  of  the  noble  house  of  Warwick,  and 
nephew  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  British  Minister  at  Ifaples. 
He  had  formed  her  acquaintance  while  under  the  protection 
of  Dr.  Graham,  and,  captivated  by  her  beauty,  offered  her  a 
home  and  a  heart,  and  had  it  not  been  for  family  remonstrances, 
would  have  made  her  his  wife.  He  continued  to  supervise  her 
education  with  the  most  lavish  care,  and  endeavored  to  culti- 
vate to  perfection  her  wild  though  luxuriant  genius.  She  re- 
mained witli  him,  living  in  lordly  splendor,  for  several  years, 
and  became  the  mother  of  three  children. 

Greville,  however,  pressed  by  a  decrease  of  salary  and  accu- 
mulation of  debts,  was  obliged  by  his  relations  to  separate  him- 
self from  her,  and  for  a  great  consideration  bartered  her  to  his 
uncle  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Tlie  latter  was  at  this  time  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  in  declining  health,  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  resigned  himself  entirely  to  her  power.  They  were  pri- 
vately married  in  London,  and  the  representative  of  His 
Majesty  hastened  back  to  Naples  with  his  prize.  Lady  Ham- 
ilton's beauty  fascinated  Italy  as  it  had  previously  amazed 
England.  She  was  presented  at  Court,  and  at  the  first  glance 
won  the  admiration  and  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  queen. 
Tlie  improvement  that  took  place  under  the  guidance  and  in- 
struction of  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  said  to  have  been  won- 
derful. "  Her  singing,"  we  are  told,  "  rivalled  the  perform- 
ances of  tlie  greatest  musical  celebrities  of  her  time,  and  when 
she  acted,  Siddons  could  not  excel  the  grandeur  of  her  style. 
With  a  mere  rag  she  could  so  clothe  herself  as  to  offer  the 
most  appropriate  representation  of  a  Jewess,  a  Eoman  matron, 
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a  Helen,  a  Penelope,  or  an  Aspasia.  The  celebrated  shawl- 
dance  owes  its  origin  to  her  invention."  Her  intimacy  with 
Queen  Caroline  of  Naples  became  so  close,  and  her  influence 
over  her  so  great,  that  she  seemed  the  protectress  and  ally  of 
the  Queen,  rather  than  the  dependent  friend  and  companion. 
Caroline  herself  was  of  no  mean  origin  or  parts.  She  was  tlie 
daughter  of  that  true  Empress  and  woman,  Maria  Tlieresa  of 
Austria,  and  was  sister  of  Maria  Antionette  of  France.  Shrewd 
in  diplomacy  and  daring  in  the  use  of  power,  the  Neapolitan 
Queen  had  usurped  the  government  from  her  indolent  husband, 
and  exercised  the  authority  of  an  independent  sovereign.  The 
cabinet  was  at  that  time  in  a  critical  state  of  humiliation 
with  regard  to  surrounding  governments,  and  it  was  important 
for  the  Queen  to  secure  tlie  interest  of  the  British  crown  in  her 
behalf.  What  readier  means  suggested  'themselves  than  the 
cooperation  of  the  new  and  fascinating  ambassadress  ? 

^is  was  but  the  introduction  to  a  politically  glorious  ca- 
reer—  the  middle  epoch  in  Lady  Ilamilton's  eventful  life. 
The  part  she  played  all  through  that  grand  Neapolitan  drama 
almost  transcends  the  bounds  of  real  life.  Here  she  assumes 
a  new  character,  not  the  peasant  girl  of  "Wales,  the  nursery- 
maid of  Dr.  Budd,  or  the  painter's  study,  but  as  tlie  queen  wlio 
all  but  nominally  presided  over  the  destiny  of  Italy  and  made 
even  tlie  French  revolution  to  halt  at  her  command.  In  one 
grand  aim  merged  the  whole  bent  and  workiugs  of  her  eubtle 
and  commanding  mind.  She  would  step  beyond  the  court 
circle  where  she  reigned,  and,  linking  patriotism  with  love  and 
daring,  become  the  heroine  and  the  arbiter  of  nations.  Nelson 
as  the  great  hero  of  English  arms,  and  then  commanding  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  to  be  her  next  conquest.  Pride  and 
policy  were  the  only  apologies  for  love,  and  to  the  new-bom 
infatuation  she  willingly  resigned  herself.  Her  seductive  ap- 
pearance readily  worked  itself  into  Nelson's  great  though  un- 
fortified heart,  and  her  irresistible  fascinations  obtained  over 
hia  mind  a  criminal,  though  undivided  empire.  His  letters, 
liis  very  actions  and  words  as  they  have  been  recently  brought 
to  our  notice,  reveal  not  only  passion  but  thraldom.  The  con- 
queror of  fleets  and  navies  became  Lady  Hamilton's  conquered 
vassal. 
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Thus  commenced  that  intimacy  which  left  ench  a  foul  blot 
upon  Nelson's  otherwise  glorious  character.  He  left  Naples, 
however,  before  long ;  for  urgent  business  with  the  fleet  then 
mooring  in  the  Mediterranean,  demanded  his  presence.  After 
an  absence  of  five  years,  he  again  returned.  Time,  however, 
had  not  disenthralled  him.  How  well  Lady  Hamilton  used 
the  political  power  thus  acquired  by  her,  history  can  b^t  telL 
Her  whole  career  at  Naples  was  one  of  unrivalled  splendor. 
She  was  queen  at  sea  and  on  land.  She  controlled  the  states- 
man in  his  cabinet  and  the  hero  in  his  fleet.  She  broke  up 
the  French  alliance,  and  inaugurated  that  of  England.  At 
Naples  the  counsellor  of  a  queen  and  the  adored  of  a  nation, 
abroad  she  appeared  that  nation's  exponent,  exercising  with  all 
a  statesman's  diplomacy  the  wonderful  though  temporary 
power  with  which  she  was  invested.  It  was  on  his  return  to 
England  after  his  glorious  career  at  Aboukir,  that  Nelson  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  woful  picture.  Congratulations 
awaited  him  on  every  side,  the  whole  naval  armament  appeared 
in  gayest  colors,  to  receive  the  hero,  and  royalty  and  nobility 
showered  upon  him  honors  and  titles  due  to  his  services.  Bat 
to  his  old  and  once  loved  home  at  Bumam  Tliorpe,  he  returned 
not.  For  a  while,  it  is  true,  he  yearned  for  the  quiet  of  a 
hearth  he  had  once  enjoyed.  A  final  struggle  then  followed, 
in  which  he  thoroughly  acquitted  Lady  Nelson  of  every  blame 
in  the  sad  afl'air,  and  in  his  letter  of  separation,  he  says: 
"  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  acknowledge  you  to  be  entirely 
innocent,  virtuous,  and  true." 

Sir  William  Hamilton  being  dead,  the  connection  of  his 
widow  with  Lord  Nelson  was  now  avowed.  He  purchased  a 
home  for  her  in  the  country,  near  Merton,  and  there  endea- 
vored to  conceal  his  love,  his  glory,  and  his  remorse. 

Tlie  day  of  retribution,  however,  was  hurrying  on.  "  Be- 
hold," say  the  distrustful  observers  of  the  apparent  irregulari- 
ties of  God's  providence,  "  how  we  call  the  proud  happy  ;  yea, 
they  that  work  wickedness  and  are  set  up."  But  another  day 
cometh  in  which  He  that  holdeth  the  scales  makes  bare  his 
right  hand.  Such  a  day  was  about  to  come  to  her,  the  splen- 
dor of  whose  beauty  and  whose  genius  had  given  her  power 
almost  semi-regal,  but  who  in  reaching  this  height  had  tram- 
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pled  on  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Calamities  hastened 
qnicklj  to  meet  her.  Xelson,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was 
stnick  down  by  a  shot  which  gave  him  little  more  than  time 
enongh  to  append  the  following  codicil  to  his  will.  '*I  leave 
Lady  Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  to  my 
country."  It  was  a  legacy  which  his  conntry  received,  but 
took  no  measure  to  support. 

We  have  now  only  time  to  glance  for  one  moment  at  the 
closing  scene  of  the  life  of  this  most  brilliant  but  unhappy 
woman.  In  a  desolate  apartment  of  an  otherwise  tcnantless 
house,  tliat  stood  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Calais,  upon  a 
low  miserable  pallet,  surrounded  by  nothing  but  want,  dark- 
ness, and  misery,  and  with  scarce  covering  for  her  emaciated 
fonn,  lay  a  woman  fallen  and  starving.  No  light  is  there  but 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  as  it  struggles  through  the  creviced  walls, 
and  no  sound  but  her  pitiful  cry  for  bread.  No  attendant  is 
there  to  administer  to  her  wants ;  no  friend  to  soothe  her  dying 
pillow.  Poverty  and  want  are  seen  in  every  object,  and  death 
19  the  only  watcher.  There  in  her  desolation,  lay  Emma,  Lady 
Uamilton.  A  few  words  will  explain  the  change.  During 
their  stay  at  Naples,  Sir  William  had  met  with  heavy  losses  in 
attempting  to  befriend  the  royal  family,  and  upon  his  return 
to  England,  petitioned  the  government  for  a  compensation,  in 
consideration  of  his  services  and  those  of  his  wife.  The  latter 
parted  with  her  jewels  for  their  mutual  support  till  such  com- 
pensation should  be  granted.  But  death  cut  short  their  hopes, 
and  Sir  William's  last  commission  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Greville, 
to  pray  for  a  continuance  of  his  pension  to  his  wile,  was  utterly 
disregarded.  The  death  of  Nelson  left  her  not  only  penniless 
but  friendless.  Merton  Ilome  alone  was  left  her,  and  that  un- 
der heavy  debts  and  liabilities.  Her  resources  could  not  meet 
them,  and  the  place  was  forfeited.  Once  again  was  she  thrown 
back  upon  the  world.  Tlie  close  of  her  career  was  now  fast 
approaching.  After  her  departure  from  Merton,  she  sought 
Richmond,  and  there  took  temporary  lodgings  in  Bond  street. 
Importunate  creditors  drove  her  from  this  retreat,  and  her  his- 
tory for  a  time  is  unknown.  In  1813,  we  find  her,  in  sickness 
of  heart,  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench.  Another  cloud 
passes  over  her,  and  then  we  see  her  in  the  liovel  in  which  she 
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died.  '  Through  the  charitable  kindness  of  an  English  ladj 
then  residing  at  Calais,  food  and  wine  were  supplied  to  the 
pauper,  till  the  weakness  of  death  overcame  her  system.  She 
would  not  till  then  see  her  benefactress ;  pride  held  her  from 
it.  But  when  she  perceived  the  shades  of  death  gathering 
around  her,  and  felt  the  damp  upon  her  brow,  she  consented 
to  her  presence.  Then  the  visitor  came.  Lady  Hamilton 
thanked  her,  and  then  turned  her  glazed  eyes  upward,  and 
died.  "Beautiful,"  said  her  humane  visitor,  "even  in  death/' 
Tlie  closing  scene  was  a  most  impressive  end  to  such  a  career. 
With  no  shroud  to  enfold  her,  no  coflSn  to  encase  her  remains, 
no  friend  to  mourn  for  her,  and  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
stand  by  her  grave,  the  body  of  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton — ^the 
nursery-maid — the  actress-artist,  the  ambassadress — the  almost 
more  than  queen — the  most  brilliant  and  well-nigh  the  most 
wretched  woman  of  her  age — passed  to  the  earth.  In  the 
splendor  of  her  meridian,  men  found  a  great  deal  to  wonder 
at  as  inconsistent  with  a  just  and  all-governing  God.  In  the 
misery  of  her  death,  even  humanly  speaking,  the  most  severe 
would  find  a  retribution.  To  all  of  us,  looking  back  at  the  first 
errors  of  the  nursery-maid  of  Wales,  it  is  a  lesson  to  repel  the 
first  solicitations  of  vice,  as  leading,  it  may  be  temporarily  to 
splendor,  but  always  ultimately  to  death. 

From  these  two  sad  but  most  instructive  lives  we  will  now 
turn  to  a  third,  which,  if  less  marked  by  meridian  splendor, 
was  distinguished  at  its  close,  not  by  clouds  and  storms,  but 
by  a  sunset  so  peaceful  and  so  beneficent  as  to  point  out  the 
glorious  morrow  of  an  eternity  of  joy  and  peace.  At  the  time 
when  Lady  Hamilton  was  about  beginning  her  career  of 
splendid  vice,  there  sailed  from  Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland,  for 
Canada,  where  her  husband  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  then 
Sixtieth  British  regiment,  a  young  Scotch  woman,  Isabella 
Graham.  She  was  born  of  gentle  parentage.  Her  mother, 
Janet  Hamilton,  left  behind  her  not  a  few  marks  of  her  high 
social  breeding,  as  well  as  of  her  sweet  Christian  temper. 
Her  grandfather  was  one  of  the  elders  who,  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
renunciation,  which  showed  their  severe  conscientiousness,  if 
not  their  temporal  wisdom,  quitted  the  Scotch  Kirk  simul- 
taneously with  those  eminent  men  of  God,  Ralph  and  Ebenezer 
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Erskine.  Tlie  woods  of  Ellerslie  were  the  spot  where  the 
young  Scotch  girl,  then  on  the  eve  of  becoming  an  American 
matron,  and  to  bear  burdens  under  which  many  a  stronger 
spirit  would  have  quailed,  first  recorded  her  dedication  to 
God.  There  she  "  selected  a  bush,"  her  biographer  tells  us, 
"  to  which  she  resorted  in  seasons  of  devotion.  Under  this 
bush  she  believed  she  was  enabled  to  devote  herself  to  God, 
through  faith  in  her  Eedeemer,  before  slie  had  entered  on  her 
tenth  year.  To  tin's  favorite,  and,  to  her  sacred,  spot,  she  would 
repair,  wlien  exposed  to  temptation  or  perplexed  with  childish 
troubles.  From  thence  she  caused  her  prayers  to  ascend,  and 
there  she  found  peace  and  consolation." 

The  moors  of  Lanarkshire,  however,  were  soon  exchanged 
for  the  forest  which  then  overhung  Niagara.    Thither  Dr. 
Graham  followed  his  regiment,  and  there,  during  a  garrison 
life  of  four  years,  his  wife  dispensed  that  Christian  and  open- 
hearted  hospitality  which  so  often,  particularly  in  the  army, 
has  been  the  means  of  spreading  God's  blessed  truth.    But  a 
great  trial  was  to  come.    Dr.  Graham's  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Antigua,  but  he  scarcely  had  been  a  year  on  duty  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a  putrid  fever.    The  disease  was  such  that 
his  constitution  at  once  succumbed.    His  ^nd,  it  is  true,  was 
most  holy.    The  arms  of  the  Lord  were  under  him  as  he 
reached  the  dark  river,  and  his  spirit  was  carried  gently  over 
to  eternal  peace.    But  to  his  wife  all  this  made  the  loss  the 
sharper  and  deeper.   It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Christians 
do  not  grieve  as  much  as  other  men.    They  grieve  more,  be- 
cause they  have  hearts  of  flesh  instead  of  hearts  of  stone,  and 
because  the  opiates  the  world  takes  have  no  effect  upon  them. 
Had  Mrs.  Graham  been  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  might 
easily  enough  have  found  such  opiates.    She  might  have  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  grief,  and  have  made  her  aflliction  the 
object  of  dramatic  exhibition,  to  be  petted  and  prided  in. 
She  might  have  gone  through,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals — 
(with  Lady  Blessington  it  was  four  months  for  the  whole) — the 
gradations  of  full  mourning,  of  second  mourning,  and  of  fancy 
mourning,  and  then  might  have  emerged  into  the  world  in 
time  enough  to  present,  if  not  herself,  at  least  the  three  daugh- 
ters left  to  her  charge.    Let  us  watch  her  course,  therefore, 
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and  see  where  it  is  that  the  path  of  the  true  Christian  matron 
begins  to  diverge,  and  where  it  finally  separates  from  that  of 
tlie  woman  of  the  world. 

When  her  husband's  effects  were  examined,  his  whole  pro- 
I)erty  was  found  not  to  amount  to  over  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  She  was  almost  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land ;  and 
the  shadows  gathering  around  her  were  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  at  no  very  distant  time  she  expected  again  to  become 
a  mother.  Very  touching  is  a  letter,  which  in  contemplation 
of  this  event,  she  addressed  to  a  friend  witli  whom  she  had 
been  connected  by  former  acts  of  kindness.  From  this  letter 
we  make  one  or  two  extracts  : 

"  If  it  should  pleaso  God  to  take  me  away  in  my  approaching  confinement^  I 
leave  you  and  Captain  Grandidier  full  power  to  dispose  of  every  thing  in  this 
house,  and  belonging  to  me  in  this  island,  as  you  shall  think  most  for  the  advan- 
tage of  my  Uttle  family.  You  know  my  extreme  tenderness  for  their  dear  father 
made  me  unable  to  part  with  any  of  his  clothes,  but  these  can  be  of  no  oonsoquence 
to  me  when  I  shall  again  have  joined  him  for  whose  sake  I  have  kept  them ;  you 
may  therefore  dispose  of  them,  and  also  of  my  own,  if  you  think  the  avails  will  be 
of  more  service  to  the  children.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  leave  any  particular  direc- 
tions about  my  trifling  effects ;  you  will  consult  with  other  friends,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  act  for  them  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  It  is  a  great  relief  to  mj 
mind  that  I  have  such  steady  and  tried  friends  to  leave  the  charge  of  them  npon. 

MLss  G.  B has  promised  to  take  J ,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  the  othersL 

and  the  infant  yet  unborn,  if  it  should  survive,  be  sent  to  my  father,  where  I  will 
leave  tbcm  to  bo  disposed  of  and  provided  for  by  that  God  who  has  fed  me  all  my 
life,  by  their  heavenly  Father,  who  has  commanded  me  to  leave  my  fatherless 
cluldrGn  upon  Him,  that  He  will  preserve  them  ahve,  and  whose  promise  I  have 
that  He  will  never  leave  them  nor  forsake  them. 

"  Mr.  Reid  will  not  be  less  kind  to  the  offspring  of  his  friend  whom  they  have 
lost  than  when  they  were  under  a  mother's  protection.  May  the  blessing  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  may  God  reoompoise 
him  a  thousand- fold  in  blessings  spiritual  and  temporal  Let  Diana  be  sent  with 
my  children ;  if  there  be  an  infant,  you  know  a  nurse  must  be  found  for  it»  whatever 
it  cost.  As  for  Susan,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  her;  my  heart  tells  me  I 
have  no  right  to  entail  slavery  upon  her  and  her  offspring ;  I  know  I  shall  be 
blamed,  but  I  am  about  to  be  called  to  account  by  a  higher  power  than  any  in  this 
world  for  my  conduct,  and  I  dare  not  allow  her  to  be  sold.  I  therefore  leave  it  to 
herself  either  to  remain  here,  or,  if  it  be  her  desire  to  accompany  her  children,  I 
beg  Mr.  Held  will  be  kind  enough  to  allow  her  a  passage  with  the  rest 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  as  the  greatest  happiness  I  can  wish  yon,  may  that 
God  whom  I  have  chosen  as  my  own  portion  be  yours  also ;  may  Ho,  by  His  oatward 
providence  and  by  the  inward  operations  of  His  Spirit  on  your  heart;  lead  you  to 
Hunself  and  convince  you  of  the  truth.  But  0  my  dear  friend  I  shut  not  yoor 
eyes  and  ears  against  conviction.    Tou  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Bible  Is  indeed 
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the  word  of  God  Is  it  not  worth  inquiring  into  ?  What  would  you  tliink  of  a 
man  who  had  a  large  fortune,  and  the  whole  depending  on  proving  some  certain 
facta,  and  yet  would  not  bo  at  the  pains  to  inform  himself?  Are  the  interests  of 
this  world  of  such  importance,  whicli  in  a  few  fleeting  years  we  must  leave  and 
have  done  with  forever,  and  our  final  state  in  the  next,  which  is  to  fix  us  in  hap- 
piness or  misery  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  not  worth  a  thought  7  Think 
then  and  seriously  ask :  '  THiat  if  it  be  so  ?  Wliat  if  this  be  indeed  the  word  of 
God  given  by  inspiration,  for  the  rule  of  lx}th  our  faith  and  manners,  and  by  which 
vre  are  to  be  judged  ?  What  if  this  same  God,  who  so  kindly  reveals  His  will  to 
men,  has  with  it  given  the  clearest  evidences  and  strongest  proofs  that  it  is  His  own 
word  7*  Think,  I  say,  my  dear  friend,  if  it  should  be  so,  what  they  deserve  who 
either  reject  or  neglect  it  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves,  or  to  be 
convinced  that  it  either  is  or  is  not  of  divine  authority." 

To  her  father  she  wrote  at  the  same  time  a  letter  which  thus 
opens. 

"Aktigua,  May,  1774. 

"  Mt  ever  dear  Father  :  If  this  ever  reach  jou,  it  will  bo  when  I  liave  taken 
my  final  leave  of  this  world,  and  received  my  portion  for  eternity  in  the  next,  when 
I  hope  I  shall  have  gained  the  summit  of  my  iWslies,  and  be  happy  in  the  so- 
ciety of  my  dear  husband,  and  much-loved  mother  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Re- 
deemer. 

"  My  truly  orphan  children  I  have  desired  to  be  sent  to  you ;  though  I  see  no 
visible  way  you  have  to  provide  for  them,  yet  I  am  perfectly  easy  concerning  them. 
I  leave  them  upon  that  God  who  has  fed  me  all  my  life,  and  whose  tender  care  I 
have  experienced  in  a  thousand  dangers — ^upon  their  and  my  heavenly  Father,  who 
has  commanded  me  to  leave  my  fatherless  children  upon  Ilim,  and  Ho  will  preserve 
them  alive.  The  God  of  providence  will  provide  for  them  a  home,  and  raise  up 
fiiends,  perhaps  from  a  quarter  neither  you  nor  I  could  expect. 

'*  My  only  concern  and  prayer  to  God  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  early  tnught 
to  serve  God  and  love  Him — that  they  may  fall  into  such  hands  as  will  carefully  in- 
struct them  in  tho  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  teach  them  the  great,  but 
too  Uttle  thought  of  truth,  that  our  chief  business  in  life  is  to  prei)aro  for  death.  Ah 
to  the  polite  parts  of  education,  I  look  upon  tliem  as  of  no  cousc;quenco ;  they  may 
be  as  good  Christians,  perhaps  better,  without  than  with  them ;  tlie  perfection  of 
their  nature  no  way  depends  upon  them.  I  am  equally  indifferent  what  station  of 
life  they  may  occupy,  whether  they  swim  in  afTluence,  or  earn  their  daily  bread,  if 
they  only  act  their  part  properly,  and  obtain  tho  approbation  of  tlieir  God  in  tliat 
station  wherein  Ho  in  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  fit  to  place  them.*' 

Mrs.  Graham,  however,  surv^ived  her  confinement,  and  be- 
came the  motlier  of  a  son.  Iler  duties  at  Antigna  were  now 
finished.  Her  means  of  support  were  almost  gone,  and  it 
seemed  but  natural  to  her  to  return  to  her  Scotch  home,  to  find 
with  her  father  that  sustenance  and  aid  which  she  so  greatly 
needed.    When  she  reached  Cartside,  anotlier  trial  met  her. 
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She  had  left  her  father  living  in  comfort  in  an  ample  mansion 
with  abundant  means.  She  found  him  now  in  a  thatched  cot- 
tage, consisting  of  three  apartments.  He  had  been  induced  to 
become  surety  for  others  who  had  failed,  and  by  this  means  his 
whole  property  had  been  swept  away.  At  once,  however, 
Mrs.  Graham  betook  herself  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the 
support  of  one  whom  she  might  naturally  enough  have  looked 
to  as  supplying  a  support  to  herself.  She  opened  a  small 
school  at  Paisley,  on  which,  with  her  widow's  pension  of  six- 
'  teen  pounds  sterling,  she  relied  for  subsistence  for  herself  and 
her  family.  One  extract  from  her  biographer's  sketch  of  this 
period  of  her  life  we  can  not  fail  to  give  as  showing  that  in  one 
point  at  least,  Lady  Blessin'gton's  judgment  of  the  world  was 
not  erroneous : 

"  When  she  first  returned  to  Cartside,  a  few  religious  friends  called  to  weloomo 
her  home.  The  gay  and  wealthy  part  of  her  former  acquaintances,  who,  like  the 
butterfly,  spread  their  silken  wings  only  to  bask  in  the  warmth  of  a  summer  sun, 
found  not  their  way  to  the  lonely  cottage  of  an  afflicted  widow.  Her  worth,  though 
in  afler-life  rendered  splendid  by  its  own  fruits,  was  at  this  time  hidden,  except- 
ing to  those  whose  reflection  and  wisdom  had  taught  them  to  discern  it  more  in 
the  faith  and  submission  of  the  soul,  than  in  the  selfish  and  extrava^pnt  exhibitions 
of  that  wealth  bestowed  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  but  expended  too  often  lor 
the  purposes  of  vanity  and  dissipation." 

Let  us  contrast,  in  view  of  what  men  call  the  inequalities 
of  God's  Providence,  the  poverty  and  desolateness  of  this  noble 
Christian  woman,  with  the  luxurious  splendor  which  marked 
the  meridian  of  the  two  lives  we  have  just  been  considering. 
"At  Cartside,"  we  are  told  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  Mrs* 
Graham  "  sold  the  butter  she  made,  and  her  children  were  fed 
on  the  milk.  It  was  her  wish  to  eat  her  own  bread,  however 
coarse,  and  to  owe  no  person  any  thing  but  love.  At  Paisley, 
for  a  season,  her  breakfast  and  supper  were  porridge,  and  her 
dinner  potatoes  and  salt."  Let  the  short-sighted  or  the  queru- 
lous of  those  days  compare  this  with  the  superb  equipments  of 
the  Countess  of  Blessington,  and  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  then 
conclude  that  it  is  vice  tliat  is  honored  and  virtue  oppressed.  But 
go  to  the  hearts  of  those  two  wicked  though  brilliant  women 
whose  lives  we  have  just  noticed,  and  see,  even  according  to 
their  own  account,  the  worm  that  was  eating  into  their  Tery 
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vitals.  And  then  go  from  their  desolate  death-beds— desolate 
before  God  and  man — to  that  of  Mrs.  Graham,  and  ask  on 
which  it  is  that  rests  the  peace  of  God. 

For  it  pleased  God  that  Isabella  Graham  should  become  in 
an  eminent  degree  honored  among  women.  After  struggling 
bravely  and  with  growing  success  at  Paisley,  and  then  at 
Edinburgh,  she  moved  to  New-York,  where  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore, 
she  opened  a  school  which  became  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
temporal  prosperity,  but  for  its  spiritual  influence.  Her  inte- 
grity and  fidelity  of  character,  her  high  gentlewomanly  bear- 
ing, her  strong  and  yet  unobtrusive  intellect,  won  for  her  a 
regard  which  towards  the  latter  days  of  her  life  mounted  to 
reverence.  It  was  not  hers,  it  is  true,  to  control  cabinets  or  to 
marshal  men  of  literature  and  rank  so  as  to  present  them  in 
the  most  brilliant  and  effective  groups.  It  was  not  hers  to 
move  in  "society"  admiring  and  admired,  purchasing  that 
homage,  which  even  its  votaries  call  treachery,  by  a  courtesy 
which  they  confess  to  be  equally  false.  But  it  was  hers  to 
walk  among  the  widows  and  the  orphans,  and  as  she  passed, 
to  be  called  by  them  blessed.  In  November,  1797,  was  insti- 
tuted the  "  Society  for  the  Eelief  of  Poor  Widows  with  Small 
Children,"  of  which  Mrs.  Graham  was  the  originator  and  first 
directress.  In  1806,  through  the  same  agency,  an  asylum  for 
orphans  was  organized. .  In  1809,  "  twenty  respectable  persons 
united  in  a  society,  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  to  know  what  their 
hands  could  find  to  do  to  promote  His  glory,  to  advance  His 
kingdom,  to  spread  the  savor  of  the  Redeemer's  name,  or  in 
any  way  to  benefit  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men."  From  this 
movement  sprang  the  union  meetings  and  monthly  concerts  for 
prayer,  which  have  been  so  greatly  blessed  in  this  country, 
and  in  establishing  which  Mrs.  Graham's  sweet  influence  and 
positive  will  were  greatly  effective.  In  1811,  under  the  same 
auspices,  the  Magdalen  Society  of  New- York  was  opened. 
And  down  to  the  close  of  her  life,  her  venerable  and  honored 
frame  was  to  be  seen  day  after  day  spreading  consolation  and 
dispensing  relief  in  the  dwellings  of  the  wretched,  the  sick, 
and  the  forlorn. 
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AVe  turn  now  to  her  biographer's  account  of  the  final  hours 
of  this  true-hearted  Christian  confessor^ and  saint : 


*'  On  Tuesday,  tho  19  th  of  July,  she  complained  of  not  feeling  well,  and  kept  her 
room ;  on  Thursday,  her  disorder  proved  to  be  a  cholera-morbua,  and  her  children 
sent  for  a  physician.  She  thought  this  attack  was  shorter  than  in  former  seaaona. 
On  Saturday,  however,  she  requested  that  Mrs.  Chrystie  might  be  sent  for ;  this 

alarmed  Mrs.  B ,  knowing  there  existed  an  understanding  between  these  two 

friends,  that  one  should  attend  the  dying-bed  of  tho  other.  Mrs.  Chiystie  was  a 
very  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Graham.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  they  loved 
each  other,  feeling  reciprocal  sympathy  in  their  joys  and  their  sorrows ;  the  hope 
of  faith  was  the  consolation  of  both,  and  oftentimes  it  had  been  their  delightfal  em- 
ployment to  interchange  their  expressions  of  affection  towards  Him  whom  having 
not  seen,  they  loved,  and  in  whom,  though  they  saw  Him  not^  yet  believing  on 
Him,  they  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  Op  Mrs.  Chiyatie^a  en- 
termg  the  chamber  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Graliam  welcomed  her  with  a  sweet  express- 
ive smile,  seeming  to  say :  '  I  am  going  to  get  the  start  of  you ;  I  am  called  home 
before  you ;  it  will  be  your  office  to  fulfill  our  engagement'  When  she  sat  by  her 
bedside,  Mrs.  Graham  said :  '  Your  face  is  very  pleasant  to  me,  my  friend.' 

"  During  Saturday  night  a  lethargy  appeared  to  be  overpowering  her  frame.   On 

Sabbath  morning  she  was  disposed  to  constant  slumber;  observing  Mr.  B 

looking  at  her  with  agitation,  she  was  roused  from  her  heavinesSi  and  stretching 
her  arms  towards  him  and  embracing  him,  she  said :  '  My  dear,  dear  son,  I  am 
going  to  leave  you ;  I  am  going  to  my  Saviour.'  '  I  know,'  he  replied,  'that  when 
you  do  go  from  us,  it  will  be  to  the  Saviour ;  but,  my  dear  mother,  it  may  not  be 
the  Lord's  time  to  call  you  now  to  Himselfl'  '  Yes,'  said  she,  *  now  is  the  time ; 
and  oh  I  I  could  weep  for  sin.'  Her  words  were  accompanied  with  her  tears. 
'Have  you  any  doubts,  then,  my  dear  friend?'  asked  Mrs.  Chrystie.     *  Oh  I  no!' 

replied  Mrs.  Graliam ;  and  looking  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B as  they  wept :  '  My  dear 

children,  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  going  to  my  Saviour  than  if  I  were  already  in 
His  arms ;  my  guilt  is  all  transferred ;  He  has  cancelled  all  I  owed.  Yet  I  could 
weep  for  sins  against  so  good  a  God ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  most  be  weeping 
even  in  heaven  for  sm.* 

"  After  this  she  entered  into  conversation  with  her  frionds,  mentioi^ig  portions  of 
Scripture  and  favorite  hymns  which  had  been  subjects  of  much  joy  and  comfort  to 
her.  Some  of  these  she  had  transcribed  into  a  little  book,  calling  them  her  'Tic- 
tuals'  prepared  for  crossing  over  Jordan ;  she  committed  them  to  memory,  and 
often  called  them  to  remembrance  as  her  songs  in  the  night  when  sleep  had  de- 
serted her.    She  then  got  Mr.  B to  read  her  some  of  these  portions,  especially 

the  eighty-second  hymn  of  Newton's  third  book : 

'  Let  us  love  and  sing  and  wonder ; 
Let  us  praise  the  Saviour's  name ; 
He  has  hushed  the  law's  loud  thunder, 
Ho  has  quenched  Mount  Sinai's  flame ; 
He  has  washed  us  with  His  blood ; 
He  has  brought  us  nigh  to  God,'  etc 
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**JiraL  Graham  tlicn  fell  asleep,  nor  did  she  w;akoQ  untTi  iho  toU\>  of  iho  Kor.  I>r» 
Mason  roused  her.  They  Lid  a  Terr  atTcotion&te  interview,  whioh  b.o  partly  d\*- 
Bciibed  in  the  excellent  sennoa  he  delirervd  ai^or  hor  death.  $l:o  expix\Hk>d  to 
him  her  hope  as  founded  altogether  on  the  redemptk^n  tV^nt  is  in  Jesus  Christ : 
were  die  left  to  depend  on  the  merit  of  the  best  action  she  had  ever  )vrfvTmed,  that 
-would  be  only  a  source  of  despair.  She  repeated  to  him,  as  her  view  of  salivation, 
the  fourth  Terse  of  the  same  hvmn : 

« 

*  Let  U8  wonder ;  graco  and  justieo 
Join  and  point  at  mercy's  stoiv ; 
Wlien,  through  graco,  in  Christ  our  trust  is. 
Justice  smiles  and  asks  no  more ; 
He  has  washed  us  witli  His  blood. 
Has  secured  our  way  to  God.' 

"  Having  asked  Br.  Mason  to  pray  witli  her,  ho  inquired  if  thero  was  any  par- 
Ucnlar  request  she  had  to  make  of  God  by  him.  Sbo  replied  that  God  would  di* 
rect ;  then  as  he  kneeled,  she  put  up  hor  hands,  and  niising  her  oyos  towanls 
heaven,  breathed  this  short  but  expressive  petition :  *  I/)rd,  load  Thy  sor\'aiit  in 
prayer.' 

"After  Dr.  Mason  had  taken  his  leave,  she  again  fell  into  a  deep  sloop.  Hor 
physicians  still  expressed  a  hope  of  her  recovery,  as  her  pulso  was  regular  and  tlio 
violence  of  her  disease  had  abated.  One  of  them,  however,  det^Iared  Xm  opinion 
that  his  poor  drugs  would  prove  of  little  avail  against  her  own  anient  prayeni  to 
depart  and  bo  with  Christ,  which  was  far  better  for  her  than  a  rotuni  to  a  dying 
world. 

"On  Monday,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowan  prayed  with  her,  and  to  lilni  she  ex])rcmod 
also  the  tranquUIity  of  her  mind,  and  tho  steadfastness  of  her  hoiK\  tlmm^i  (lirlit, 
of  eternal  felicity. 

"  Her  lethargy  increased ;  at  intervals  fbom  sleep  she  would  occnsionally  awtiirt) 

her  daughter,  Mrs.  B ,  tliat  all  was  well ;  and  wh(>n  sho  could  n)UHo  h(*niulf 

only  to  say  a  word  at  a  time,  that  one  word,  accompanied  by  a  smile,  wuh,  '  INmco.' 
From  her  thero  was  a  peculiar  emphasis  in  this  expression  of  tho  stato  of  hor  mind. 
*  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you,'  had  Ijoon  a  favorito  jKirtlon 
of  Scripture  with  her,  and  a  promise,  tho  fulfillment  of  which  wsh  hor  (vinicHit 
prayer  to  the  God  who  made  it.  Sho  also  occasionally  asked  Mr.  H^—  to  pmy 
with  her,  even  when  she  could  only  articulate,  as  sho  looked  at  him :  '  I 'ray.'  Hhu 
was  now  surrounded  by  many  of  her  dear  Christian  friends,  who  watclM.'d  by  her 
dying-bed  with  aflection  and  solicitude.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  sho  slept  with  lltUo 
mtermission.  ^This,'  said  Dr.  Mason,  'may  bo  truly  called  "falling  aslof>p  In 
Jesus." '  It  was  remarked  by  thoso  who  attended  her,  that  all  torrrjr  wiui  taken 
away,  and  that  death  seemed  here  as  an  entrance  into  life.  Her  countonanco  waa 
placid,  and  looked  younger  than  before  her  illness. 

"At  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock,  being  tho  morning  of  tho  27tli  of  July,  1814, 
her  spirit  gently  winged  its  flight  from  tho  mansions  of  clay  to  tho  roalum  of  glory, 
while  around  the  precious  remnant  of  earth  her  family  and  friends  stoo<i  woeping, 
yet  elevated  by  the  scene  they  were  witnessing.  After  a  silence  of  many  tniuuten, 
they  kneeled  by  her  bed,  adored  tho  goodness  and  gnu»  of  Qod  towanli  His  do* 
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parted  child,  and  implored  the  divine  blessing  on  both  branches  of  her  fiuni^,  as 
well  as  on  all  the  Israel  of  Gk)d. 

*'  Thus  she  departed  in  peace,  not  trusting  in  her  wisdom  or  virtue,  like  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  not  even  like  Addison,  calling  on  the  profligate 
to  see  a  good  man  die,  but  like  Howard,  afraid  that  her  good  works  might  have  a 
wrong  place  in  the  estimate  of  her  hope,  her  chief  glory  was  that  of  *  a 
saved  by  grace.' 


» »> 


We  have  thus  placed  together  three  lives  which,  from  the 
contrast  they  exhibit,  as  well  from  the  morals  they  involve, 
are  calculated  to  excite  our  interest  as  much  as  to  improve  onr 
hearts.  They  represent  two  distinct  and  widely  separate 
classes.  In  each  there  was  early  desolatenes^,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  with  Lady  Blessington  and  Lady  Hamilton  this 
desolateness  was  in  part  at  least  the  result  of  their  abandon- 
ment of  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  honored :  in  Mrs. 
Graham's  it  arose  from  tiie  act  of  God  Himself.  The  former 
fled  to  crime  for  a  sustenance  :  the  latter  reposed  on  poverty 
in  contentment.  The  former  delighted  in  society  as  the  ab- 
sorbent of  home,  and  knew  home  only  so  far  as  it  was  essen- 
tial as  an  element  of  society  :  the  latter  cherished  society  only 
as  an  aggregate  of  homes,  or  only  so  far  as  it  was  coexistent 
with  that  common  brotherhood  of  men  which  calls  for,  not  our 
denial  of  others,  but  our  denials  of  self.  The  former  collected 
brilliant  circles  where  wit  sparkled  and  blasted ;  where  adula- 
tion admired  and  betrayed ;  where  sycophancy  first  met  to 
worship  and  then  to  devour.  The  other  founded  hospitals  and 
homes  for  the  forlorn  and  the  outcast,  whose  visitors  might 
enter  in  all  the  unattractiveness  and  ungraciousness  of  sorrow 
if  not  of  crime,  but  who,  as  they  departed  to  this  world,  left  a 
blessing  behind  them,  or  who,  as  they  entered  the  next,  met 
to  garnish  and  make  still  more  homelike  the  mansion  prepared 
for  her  who  had  lightened  their  path  on  earth  and  pointed  to 
them  the  way  to  heaven.  The  former  adored  and  despised 
the  world — ^flattered  and  cursed  it ;  tortured  their  souls  and 
racked  their  bodies  to  serve  it,  and  left  it  with  the  valedictory 
of  a  bitter  malediction.  The  other  knew  the  world  to  be  false, 
hollow,  and  subtle,  but  knew  also  that  it  contained  great  ele- 
ments of  power  to  be  sanctified,  as  well  as  souls  to  be  glori- 
fied :  she  travailed  for  it  in  love  and  meekness  during  her  life. 
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and,  dying,  left  it  her  blessing.  Over  the  graves  of  the  one  sin 
held  its  peculiar  orgies;  and  even  before  their  dying  eyes 
Satan  and  his  angels  danced  in  a  dance  of  malignant  delight, 
kicking  out  from  their  death-chambers  the  poor  jewels  and 
paraphernalia  for  which  these  miserable  women  had  sold  their 
souls,  and  snatching  out  of  their  relaxing  grasp  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  Over  the  grave  of  the  other,  widows  and 
orphans  wept,  and  on  its  stone  angels  sat.  And  if  we  are  to 
seek  the  cause  of  this  great  diiFerence,  we  are  to  find  it  in  this : 
that  the  former  gave  themselves  up  to  ttie  world,  the  other  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  master  of  the  former  enslaved  them  and 
then  spumed  them :  the  Master  of  the  latter  made  her  free 
and  then  received  her  into  eternal  life. 


LITERATURE  OF  TIIE  QUARTER. 

[The  pages  fidling  under  tliis  general  head  arc  intended  to  give  a  fair  and  reli- 
mble  exposition  of  tlio  contents  of  such  books  published  during  the  previous  quarter, 
as  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  tlio  Review.  No 
books  are  accepted  from  publishers  for  this  purpose,  and  no  obligations,  tlierefore, 
of  a  business  kind  are  incurred ;  nor  wUl  the  editors,  in  the  discharge  of  this  por- 
tion of  their  duties,  permit  themselves  to  bo  drawn  by  any  influence  from  tlio  line 
of  independence  and  faithful  criticism.] 

Lectubxs  OJf  THE  HiSTOEY  OP  AxciBXT  PHiLOSOPnT.  By  "William  Archer 
Batler,  K.A«,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Edited  from  the  Author's  MS3.,  with  Notes,  by  William  Hepworth  Tliompsoni 
1C.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    In  two  volumes.    Philadelphia :  Parry  k  McMillan. 

Introductory  to  our  review  of  the  work  before  us,  we  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
antfaofs  lif& 

WiLUAX  Archee  Butler  was  bom  at  Annerville,  near  Clonmcl,  in  the  year 
1814.  While  he  was  yet  quite  young,  his  residence  was  changed  to  Gamavilla, 
"a  lovely  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,"  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  did  much  towards  developing  tliat 
poetic  talent  which  distinguished  him  during  his  school  and  oollego  lifa  *'  lie 
almost  *  lisped  in  rhyme,' "  says  his  biographer,  *'  and  some  of  his  boyish  oomposi- 
tiooB  would  do  honor  to  the  maturest  eflbrts  of  the  British  muse."  At  nine  yean 
of  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  somewhat  celebrated  school  of  Dr.  Bell,  at  CloxuueL 


I 
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His  disposilioD,  even  daring  childhood,  was  rather  quiet  and  meditatire  than  other- 
wise, and  he  very  early  became  a  devoted  student  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical 
works.  His  peculiar  taste  led  him  to  read  the  Classics,  not  so  much  as  a  philolo- 
gist as  a  poet,  and  almost  to  desert  the  exact  sciences  for  the  fields  of  metaphyseal 
research. 

Butler's  father  was  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  but  his  mother  bdng  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic,  ho  had  been  baptized  in  the  faith  of  the  latter.  Aboat 
two  years  before  ho  entered  college,  however,  and  during  his  stay  at  Clomnel,  he 
was  led  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  his  reh'gious  views.  His  confessor  could  not 
satisfy  the  spirit  of  deep  and  sincere  inquiry  which  took  possession  of  his  mind ; 
and  he  was  forced  with  great  earnestness  and  anxiety  to  examine  for  himself  the 
subject  of  controversy.  Grace  was  given  him,  ere  long,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  "  the  trath  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

"We  are  not  able  to  give  the  precise  date  of  Butler's  entering  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  connected  with  that  seciety,  however,  be- 
fore his  contributions  to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine^  and  other  literaiy  period- 
icals, attracted  very  favorable  and  extensive  notice,  and  stamped  him  as  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  ability. 

In  November,  1834,  occurred  the  first  examination  for  the  newly  instituted 
Ethical  Moderatorship  in  the  University.  At  its  dose,  the  name  of  William  Archer 
Butler  was  found  first  on  the  list  of  successful  competitors.  In  the  year  1837,  a 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  established,  and  immediately  on  the  expira* 
tion  of  his  scholarship,  Butler  was  called  to  occupy  that  important  chair.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  appointment,  he  was  presented,  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College^ 
to  a  Parish  in  the  Diocese  of  Eaphoe,  where  he  faithfully  ministered  to  a  large  con- 
gregation, except  at  such  times  when  the  duties  of  his  Professorship  called  him  to 
Dublin.  His  earnestness,  as  a  pastor  and  preacher,  was  very  marked ;  "  his  whtde 
faculties,"  as  we  are  assured  by  those  who  knew  him,  "  were  devoted  to  the  minis- 
try he  had  undertaken."  In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  another  parish,  in  the  same 
diocese,  in  which  his  ministry  was  equally  faithful  WhUe  occupying  this  post, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  the  mysterious  summons  came  '^  which  removed  him 
from  the  scone  of  faith  to  the  '  fruition  of  the  glorious  Godhead.'  "  Ho  died  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1848. 

Of  Professor  Butler's  writings,  we  have  room,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  only 
some  of  the  more  important  Among  his  earlier  productions,  his  Analysis  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Berkeley y  his  papers  on  Sismondi^  and  on  WheweU^s  History  of  ffu 
Inductive  Sciences^  all  of  which  exhibit  great  deptii  and  power  of  though^  rank 
highest  Several  of  his  poetical  effusions,  published  in  the  magazines  of  the  day, 
were  extensively  read  and  admired.  His  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  controversy  have  been  pronounced,  by  competent  critics,  to  be  "  one  of  the 
ablest  refutations  of  Romanism  in  its  latest  and  most  refined  forms,"  and  to  oonati- 
tute  "  a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  Divinity."  His 
Sermons^  although  published  within  a  very  few  years,  are  already  so  well  known  as 
scarcely  to  need  a  word  of  commendation  now.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  Faith,  which,  had  he  lived  to  complete  it, 
would  undoubtedly  have  proved  to  bo  a  master-piece  of  theological  reasoning. 

Mr.  Butler's  *'  Lectures  on  the  EUstory  of  Ancient  Philosophy"  were  delivered 
before  his  classes  in  Trinity  College.  These  we  propose,  now,  to  examine  as  foUy 
as  our  limits  will  permit 
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The  first  yolome  of  the  work  in  hand  contains,  I.  An  Introductory  Series  of  lec- 
tures on  (1,)  the  Science  of  Mind,  or  Psychology;  (2,)  the  Science  of  Real  Exist- 
ence, or  Ontology;  (3,)  the  Possibility  of  an  Inductive  Science  of  the  Mind ;  (4,) 
the  Superiority  of  the  Science  of  Mind  to  all  other  Sciences ;  and,  (5,)  the  Disci- 
plinary Value  of  the  Science  of  Mind,  etc.  II.  A  Series  on  (1,)  Ancient  and 
Modem  Histories  of  Philosophy;  (2,)  Definitions  of  Philosophy,  and  the  Province 
and  Functions  of  A  Historian  of  Pliilosophy ;  (3,)  The  Indian  Philosophies ;  (4,) 
Origin,  Characteristics,  etc.,  of  tlie  Greek  Philosophy ;  (6,)  Early  Efforts  of  Philo- 
flophical  Inquiry  in  Greece — the  Ionic  and  Atomic  Schools ;  (6,)  The  Pythagorean 
and  Eleatic  Schools;  (7,)  The  Sophists — Socrates;  and.  III.  On  (1,)  Socrates  and 
his  followers — ^The  Pure  Socratics — The  Megarlcs ;  (2,)  The  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics. 
The  whole  of  volume  second,  with  the  exception  of  an  unfinished  scries  of  lectures 
on  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  etc.,  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  PhUo- 
aophical  systems  of  Plato  and  his  successors,  including,  I.  Lectures  on  (1,)  The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Plato ;  (2,)  The  Platonic  Dialogues ;  (3,)  The  Philosophy  of  Plato 
as  a  whole;  (4,)  The  Dialectic  of  Plato.  II.  A  series  of  lectures  on  (1,)  The 
Physics  of  Plato;  (2,)  The  Psychology  and  the  Ethics  of  Plato;  and,  III.  Three 
lectures  on  the  Successors  of  Plato,  and  the  Neo-Platonists.  "We  are  thus  particular 
in  giving  a  condensed  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  before  us,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  general  range  of  subjects  which  they 
discuss,  and  because  we  have  room  to  follow  tlieir  author  into  a  more  extended 
examination  of  but  one  or  two  of  the  topics  he  has  taken  up.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  the  work  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  concerning  the  general  character  of  Professor  Butler's  treatment  of  the 
great  subjects  under  discussion. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  apprehend,  as  to  the  rank  which  these  Lectures  on 
(he  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  are  destined  henceforth  to  hold.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  there  can  be  little  doubt  respecting  the  place  which 
their  author  will  hereafter  occupy  in  the  public  estimation ;  for  the  work  he  has 
here  given  us,  though  in  itself  possessed  of  no  ordinary  excellence,  must  be  consi- 
dered rather  as  an  indication  than  a  finished  proof  of  his  real  genius.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  Professor  Butler  died  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-four— just  when  his  in- 
tellect, as  may  be  supposed,  was  ripening  into  full  maturity.  Prom  the  date  of  his 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  Ethics  in  the  University  with  which  he  was  so  honor- 
ably connected,  and  from  the  fact  that  most  of  his  T\Titten  lectures  were  dehvered 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  professorial  course,  we  may  infer  that  the  work 
before  us  was  completed,  (so  far  as  its  present  completeness  extends,)  before  he  en- 
tered upon  his  thirty-first  year.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Professor  Butler,  so  far  from  allowing  himself  that  leisure  from 
other  pursuits  which  most  men  would  have  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper 
preparation  for  a  successful  appearance  in  the  lecture-room,  was,  as  we  know,  faith- 
fully discharging  the  duties  of  a  large  parish,  and  came  before  his  classes  "  witli  the 
rapid  results  of  brief  and  disturbed  reflection — tlio  fragmentary  speculations  of  oc- 
casional leisure  " — resulting  from  the  "  circumstances  of  a  calling  before  whoso 
demands — arduous,  constant,  and  imperative — even  the  duties  of  his  professorship, 
urgent  as  they  were,  sank  into  comparative  unimportance.'  (Lecture  I.)  If  we 
bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  recollect,  ^rther,  that  the  lectures  thus  hastily  prepared 
were  not  designed  for  publication,  we  can  readily  excuse  defects  in  them,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  professedly  complete  History  of  Philosophy. 
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Such  defects  do,  indeed,  appear.  The  seyen  lectures  indoded  in  the  Introduc- 
tory Series,  in  particular,  bear  the  appearance  of  hastj  preparation,  and,  in  bobm 
places,  exhibit  a  "rhetorical  pomp  of  stylo,"  which,  whatever  additional  interest  it 
may  have  conferred  upon  the  lectures  as  lectures^  is  certainly  out  of  place  in  a  grnrs 
philosophical  treatise.  The  reader  will  notice,  also,  an  occasional  super-abundanot 
of  illustration  whicli,  instead  of  throwing  increased  light  upon  the  subjects  in  han^ 
seems  rather  to  conceal  the  author^s  meaning.  A  still  graver  fault,  alladed  to  bj 
Mr.  Tliompson  in  his  preface  to  the  Lectures^  is  "a  certain  vacillation  of  judgment 
on  speculative  questions,"  which  is  calculated  to  weaken  the  confidence  really  doe 
Professor  Butler's  discrimination.  Besides  all  this,  wo  have  to  re£^t  the  omissioB 
of  oven  a  passing  notice  of  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  the  incomplete  treat- 
ment of  several  topics  which  seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  subsequent  and  man 
thorough  investigation. 

Still,  these  Lectures — if  due  allowance  be  made  for  such  defects  as  those  we  have 
hinted  at,  and  which,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  have  been  remedied,  so  &r  as  was  poa- 
sible,  by  the  mature  scholarship  of  the  Editor  under  whoso  supervision  tbej  are 
issued^K^n  not  fail  to  be  heartily  admired'  for  the  sound  and  varied  emdition,  aod 
the  unusual  degree  of  intellectual  and  philosophical  analysis  which  they  displaj.  It 
requires  no  gpreat  penetration  to  discover  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  master  mini^^^ 
and  we  beheve  they  will  not  soon  lose  their  place  as  a  standard  authority  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat 

Wo  just  now  remarked  that  of  the  lectures  composing  the  volumes  before  1U| 
the  Introductory  Series  are  particularly  faulty  in  several  respects.  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  liis  preface  to  the  work,  tells  us  that  his  own  judgment  would  have  led  hi>n  to 
withhold  these  from  publication,  as  being  unworthy  of  their  author's  genius.  P6r 
our  own  part,  we  are  glad  he  has  not  done  so.  They  form,  if  not  a  necessaiy,  at 
least  a  very  fitting  introduction  to  the  historical  lectures  which  follow,  and  are,  in 
themselves,  possessed  of  no  small  value.  Wo  look  upon  them  as  important  in  de^ 
fining — not  so  accurately,  it  is  true,  as  they  might,  but  still  in  a  comparativelj  per- 
spicuous manner — ^the  proper  boundaries  which  separate  the  distinct  l»anches  of 
Psychology,  Metaphysics,  and  Ontology,  or  the  science  of  Real  Existence,  They  go 
fur  towards  explaining  away  many  of  the  popular  errors  with  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  metaphysics  and  the  mere  science  of  mind,  and  concerning  the  right 
meaning  of  terms,  to  which  our  philosophical  writers  themselves  seom,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  attach  no  very  dear  signification. 

Still  farther,  this  Introductory  Series  contain  a  very  satisfactory  vindication  of 
the  possibility  and  general  usefulness  of  an  Inductive  Sdence  of  the  Mind.  We 
must  content  ourselves,  now,  with  giving  a  mere  outhne  of  Professor  Bntler^s  ai^ 
gument,  though  many  of  the  details,  which  he  has  elaborated  with  exquisite  skiO, 
are  well  worthy  of  note.  For  obvious  reasons,  wo  state  the  alignment,  so  far  at  ii 
possible,  in  the  lecturer's  ovn  words. 

The  simple  basis  upon  which  Professor  Butler's  argument  rests  is  this :  "  That  all 
knowledge  is  valuable,  and  that  the  mental  philosophy  is  a  real  portion  of  know^ 
ledge."  Ai\er  zealously  defending  the  major  proposition  against  the  numeroos 
objections  whioli  liave,  from  time  to  time,  been  opposed  to  it,  the  lecturer  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  minor  proposition,  namely,  that  (he  menial  philosophy  is  a  real  porUom 
of  knowledge.  His  position  hero  depends  upon  two  secondary  propositions ;  firsts 
that  Vie  mind  is  svhjeci  to  laws,  and  secondly,  that  these  laws  are  subject  to  discovery. 
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In  sapport  of  the  fizst  proposition,  he  ai^g^es  that  the  existence  of  a  srstcm  of  la^^^s 

of  mind  is  demonstrably  possiblo,  from  the  very  existence  of  science  of  nny  kind, 

ind  the  Tery  conception  of  regularity  and  law  as  applied  to  any  subject  wlmtcver, 

which  necessarily  supposes  a  regularity  of  menial  rolationSi  without  which  the  con- 

eeption  could  not  exist    This  possibility  is  farther  proved  from  the  existonco  of 

Boch  a  thmg  as  a  practical  conduct  of  life,  which,  being  analogous  to  any  ordinary 

eri^  equally  prc-snpposes  the  directing  and  controlling  influence  of  laws  in  that  re- 

f^£Bi  with  which  the  art  is  engaged,  namely,  in  the  mind.    In  addition  to  tlicse 

pxoo&  ftom  experience,  the  reality  of  the  laws  in  question  is  yet  farther  argued 

from  an  appeal  to  "  that  great  instinct  of  reason  which  assigns  intuitively  to  every 

phenomenon  an  adequate  cause  and  reason  of  existence,  and,  thence,  a  certainty  of 

recurrence  unaffected  by  changes  of  time  or  space."    The  exUUnce  of  the  laws  of 

mind  being  determined,  the  lecturer  establishes  their  liability  to  discovery,  partly 

from  the  same  train  of  reasoning  which  proved  their  existence,  (since  it  is,  in  some 

measure,  from  the  very  discovery  of  those  laws  that  they  are  known  to  exiiit,)  and 

ptrtly  from  the  phenomena  of  language^  and  from  the  fact  of  a/:tual  progress  in  the 

pursuit    The  strongest  argument,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  tJie 

tasCf  which  "  exhibits  the  mind  as  possessing  adequate  means  for  eflbctiug  a  series 

of  observations  of  its  own  phenomena^  and  for  reducing  their  multiplicity  into  the 

harmonious  unity  of  a  science." 

"We  have  thus  given  a  very  inadequate  skeleton  of  the  argument  by  which  not 
only  the  possibility  but  also  tho  utility  of  mental  science  is  demonstrated.    This 
demonstration,  in  the  two  lectures  devoted  to  this  special  topic,  is  attended  with  a 
mass  of  illustrotion,  and  a  reference  to  and  explanation  of  tho  opinions  of  numerous 
philosophical  writers  of  all  past  time,  which  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  which 
may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  tlio  vigor  and  depth  of  Butler  s  mind.    The 
condufflons  arrived  at  flow  irresistibly  from  tho  established  premises,  and  are,  in 
thenEiselves,  a  very  important  point  gained.    But  it  is  not  sufQcient  to  provo  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  Mind.    Tho  advocate  of  mental  pliilosuphy 
\rill  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  demonstrating  that,  as  a  genuine  portion  of  science, 
it  deserves  the  cultivation  which  aU  science  deser\'cs.    Butler's  next  stc-p,  there- 
Ibre,  is  to  establish  "  the  superiority  of  tho  science  of  Mind  to  all  other  sciences." 
This  he  does  in  a  manner  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  reader's  attention,  not 
leas  for  the  comprehensiveness  and  logical  ocutencss  which  it  displays,  than  fur  its 
sarpassing  brilliancy  and  eloquence.    We  havo  not  room  to  notice  his  urguniouts 
at  length,  but  the  attentive  reader  of  these  lectures,  if  he  be  at  all  doubtful  as  to 
the  sai>criority  of  mental  science,  or  if  his  convictions  aro  weak  concc>ming  its  im- 
mense value,  can  not  fail  to  have  his  doubts  removed,  and  his  couvicti<^ns  ii>trength- 
ened  a  thousand'fold,  by  passages  such  os  those  in  which  rrofes&or  Butler  argues, 
from  the  very  arguments  of  his  opponents^  or,  again,  from  the  principles  and  au- 
thority of  the  Cluistian  religion,  the  correctneas  of  his  own  positions. 

But  it  is  upon  his  lectures  on  the  Platonic  PhiJosf/phy — however  great  and  un- 
questionable the  value  which  attaches  to  tho  preceding  ones — that  Profossor  But- 
ler's reputation  will  chiefly  depend.  Tliese,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ccm]}rise 
nearly  half  of  the  work  under  examination,  and  are  undoubtedly,  as  tho  author 
informs  us^  "  the  result  of  patient  and  conscientious  examination  of  tho  original 
documents."  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  most  original  of  any  of  But- 
ler's philosophical  writings,  and  as  constituting  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
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his  abilities.  Tried  bj  this  criterion,  William  Archer  Batler  will  stand  Teiy  high  ia 
the  rank  of  philosophical  writers.  With  some  defects— chiefly  in  those  parts  which 
troat  of  the  Ethics  audi  Politics  of  Plato— arising  from  want  of  a  careful  revision  at 
the  hands  of  their  author,  the  lectures  on  Plato  form  an  independent  contributicm 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  master  of  Grecian  wisdom,  the  equal  of  which  does 
not  exist  in  our  language.  Mr.  Thompson  only  gives  ntteranco  to  the  universal 
opinion  when  ho  tells  us  that  "  of  the  Dialectic  and  Physics  of  Plato  they  axe  the 
only  exposition  at  once  accurate  and  popular  with  which  I  am  acquainted — being 
more  accurate  than  the  French,  and  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  Grerman 
treatises  on  these  departments  of  the  Platonic  philosophy." 

It  would,  of  course,  bo  transcending  the  limits  of  our  brief  criticism,  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  review  of  the  work  before  us.  llaving  stated,  as  fully  as  we  felt  at 
liberty  to  do,  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  general  characteristics  of  the  book^ 
pointing  out  some  of  its  peculiar  defects,  and  calling  attention  to  a  few  of  those 
parts  which  wo  deem  particularly  excellent — wo  can  not  better  conclude  than  by 
giving  one  or  two  extracts,  as  a  specimen  of  Professor  Butler's  siyU,  Wo  quote, 
first,  from  tho  conclusion  of  his  lecture  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Flaio  : 

"  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  parody  of  tlio  graver  pretense  of  his  day  that  the 
exquisite  dexterity  of  the  pen  of  Plato  most  appears.  Tlie  bustling  Ilippias,  hot 
from  Elis,  charged  with  an  embassy,  and  boasting  his  encycloi)edical  knowledge, 
equally  conspicuous  in  shoe-making  and  in  syllogism ;  the  long-winded  and  pompous 
Protagoras ;  tho  declamatory  Gorgias — all  are  transplanted  into  his  page  with  im- 
erring  accuracy,  and  all  successfully  contrasted  with  that  one  inimitable  old  man, 
who,  ever  the  same,  is  never  wearying,  whose  shrewd  simplicity  laughs  in  their 
face,  while  protesting  tho  most  unqualified  humility,  and  who,  meekly  conceding 
every  thing,  is  gradually  gaining  all.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  Uterature  a  more  per- 
fect specimen  of  this  assumption  of  style  than  is  presented  in  tho  course  of  a  dia- 
logue (the  Tfieactus)  to  which  I  shall  have  soon  to  introduce  you  at  greater  length. 
Socrates  assails  by  irresistible  proofs  tho  famous  dogma  of  Protagoras,  that  troth 
varies  with  tho  variety  of  opinion,  and,  lamenting  that  Protagoras  himself  was  no 
longer  alive  to  champion  his  own  tenet,  undertakes  in  his  stead  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  Tho  speech  in  which  this  is  effected  is  not  only  an  imitation  of 
sophistry,  but  of  tho  precise  sophistry  of  Protagoras,  and  not  tliis  merely,  but  (as 
wo  can  plainly  detect)  a  formal  copy  of  tho  inmost  peculiarities  of  his  style.  So 
much  does  Plato  delight  in  individualizmg  his  characters,  indeed,  that  we  have 
sometimes  to  regret  the  restrictions  under  which  the  proprieties  of  the  speaker 
seem  to  lay  the  spirit  of  tho  reasoning  itself.  I  have  always  felt  this,  for  instance, 
in  perusing  a  very  remarkable  dialogue,  (tho  ErUhyphYon^  in  which  a  great  quea^ 
tion — the  independence  of  the  principles  of  morality  upon  the  mere  will  of  a  Su- 
preme Governor — is  perpetually  approached,  yet  never  fully  met.  Enthyphran  is 
a  heathen  priest,  and  argues  as  one ;  and  Socrates,  though  triumphantly  disclosing 
the  discordance  of  polytheism  with  the  imity  of  rehgious  morality,  scarcely  pene- 
trates to  the  question  in  its  ultimate  form.  He  declares,  indeed,  with  great  preci* 
slon,  that  an  act  is  not  holy  because  tho  gods  love  it,  but  that  tho  gods  love  it 
because  it  is  holy;  but  the  fundamental  question  of  the  eternal  coincidenoe  of 
those  two  terms  in  tho  divine  nature  could  not  be  effectively  stated  to  the  minister 
of  polytheism.  It  ip,  therefore,  glanced  at  and  dismissed.  Of  the  i)oint  itself 
liowever,  his  whole  philosophy  sufficiently  proclaims  his  opinion.  •  We  shall  soon 
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IM  liow,  abstractiDg  tmoi  those  acts  which  we  approve,  the  quality  which  we  ap- 
proTe  in  them,  and  which  we  designate  'juat'  and  *good,'  he  made  the  Divine 
Uind  the  eternal  depository  of  a  goodness  and  a  justice  of  which  these  were  the 
copies  or  participanta,  and  thus  ideutilie<l  the  will  and  the  rectitude  of  God." 
(Vdumo  ir.,  p.  30-31.) 

We  give  one  other  extract,  contiining  a  summary  of  our  author's  opinions 
ve^wcting  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Platonic  system.  The  importance  of  the 
points  treated  c^  and  tlie  justness  of  the  views  advanced,  will  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  the  length  of  the  quotation : 

• 

"  The  merits  of  the  Platonic  practical  philosophy  are  clear  and  commanding. 
They  perpetuate  the  value  of  I*hitonism  to  this  day ;  they  unquestionably  render 
its  records  among  the  noblest  and  most  elevating  studies  that  can  engage  a  Inunan 
spirit  when  unoccupied  by  the  higher  lessons  of  inspiration.  These  merits  consist 
m  the  immutable  basis  which  tliis  system  assigns  to  the  principles  of  moral  truth, 
in*  the  moral  aspect  under  which  it  contemplates  the  creation  and  the  Creator,  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  of  the  destinies  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  Uie  un- 
tainted purity  of  its  practical  morality.  These  are  high  claims  to  our  reverential 
admiration ;  they  are  claims  which  in  every  age  have  taught  the  noblest  and 
purest  spirits  of  our  race  to  recur  with  veneration  to  the  memory  of  Plato.  For 
all  truths,  whencesoever  derived,  are  mutually  consistent ;  they  gladly  countenance 
each  other ;  and  no  certainty  or  abundance  of  revealed  knowledge  will  ever  place 
the  candid  mind  above  welcoming  with  joy  the  corroborating  attestations  of  phi- 
losophy."— ^This  of  the  defects  of  the  Platonic  philosophy :  "  In  the  first  place, 
there  runs  through  all  the  views  of  Plato  a  want  of  any  distinct  apprehension  of 
the  claims  of  divine  justice  in  consequence  of  human  sin.  Even  in  his  strongest 
references  to  punishment,  it  is  still  represented  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  under  the 
Dotion  of  a  purificatory  transition,  a  severe  but  beneticial  KuOapaic,  Tliis  arises 
partlj  from  his  conception  of  the  divine  character,  partly  from  his  theory  of  tlio 

human  soul  itself lie  must  bo  a  very  uncandid  critic  who  can  censure 

l^to  very  severely  for  these  misconceptions ;  but  ho  would  be  a  very  imperfoct 

oxpositor  who  should  not  mention  tliem  as  suclu We  are  not  then  to 

blame  Plato  very  severely  for  overlooking  that  mystery  of  divine  righteousness 
"^liich  even  the  reiterated  and  explicit  intimations  of  inspiration  can  scarcely  per- 
%aadc  ourselves  practically  to  rcaliza  But  we  are  to  censure  those  (and  it  is  for 
^his  reason  I  mark  the  matter  distinctly)  who  labor  by  unwarrantable  glosses  to 
cUute  into  the  disciplinary  chasten ings  of  a  wise  benevolence  the  stem  simplicity 

^^ith  which  the  Scriptures  declare  the  awfiil  anger  of  a  rejected  God. The 

liext  point  in  which  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  Platonism  may  become  injurious 

^  in  its  indirect  discouragement  of  active  virtue. Nor  can  it  be  denied, 

again,  that  Platonism  is  defective  in  those  engagements  for  the  affections  which  no 
^stem  of  human  nature  can  omit  without  fatal  imperfection.  ....  Much,  doubt- 
less, of  this  practical  deficiency  in  Platonism  arose  fiom  its  illustrious  founder's  ex- 
tiivBgant  conceptions  of  the  essential  evil  of  Body  in  all  its  human  forms.  Wholly 
engaged  with  the  inmiortal  essence  it  imprisoned,  and  attributing  to  matter  the 
oiganization  of  almost  all  which  restrams  that  glorious  stranger  from  asserting  its 
oattvo  skies,  Plato  was  accustomed  to  regard  with  coldness  and  suspicion  every 
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principlo  wliich  could  not  trace  its  connection  directly  with  the  rational  part  of  ofor 
complex  constitution.  To  him  every  thing  was  measured  by  an  eternal  standard : 
that  which  was  not  fit  for  eternity  was  of  little  consequence  in  time.  A  noble 
maxim,  surely,  but  one  whose  application  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  etemit j 
we  anticipate."     (Volume  II.,  p.  280-284.) 


IKSTITUTES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.      In  FoUT  Books, 

much  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved  from  the  primary  authorities.  By  Jobs 
Lawrence  Von  Mosheim,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  A. 
new  and  literal  translation  from  the  original  Latin,  with  copious  additional  notes, 
original  and  selected.  By  James  Murdogk,  D.D.  In  three  volumes.  New- 
York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  Xo.  530  Broadway.     1858. 

Two  translations  of  this  work  have  appeared  in  this  country.  The  first  was 
made  in  the  year  1764,  only  nine  years  after  its  pubUcation  in  the  original  Lati^ 
by  Dr.  Archibald  Maclaine,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  of  Irish  parentage,  and  for 
many  years  assistant  minister  to  an  English  congregation  at  the  Hague.  This  ver- 
sion was  afterwards  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Cooto,  and  republished  in  six  volumes, 
octavo,  in  1811.  Several  stereotype  editions  have  been  issued,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  and  have  met  with  a  large  and  constant  sale. 

It  was,  however,  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  appearance  of  Hurdock^s 
translation,  first  published  at  Ncw-Uaven,  in  1832.  This  translation  possesses 
several  points  of  superiority  over  Dr.  Maclaine's,  wliich  we  will  presently  notice  at 
length,  having  first  bricfiy  noticed  the  main  features  of  the  life  of  the  emlnont 
author. 

JoHANN  Lorenz  VON  MosHEiM  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  in  the  dty  of  Lii- 
beck,  Oct  9.,  1694.  Ho  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the  Gymnasium^  or 
grammar  school  in  that  city,  and  pursued  his  subsequent  studies  at  tho  University  of 
Kiel,  where,  at  the  almost  youthful  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  His  reputation  rose  so  rapidly  while  occupying  this  chair,  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  offered  hmi  a  professorship  at  Copenhagen,  which,  however,  he 
•icclined.  Shortly  afterward,  in  1725,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
to  the  chair  of  Divinity  in  tho  University  of  Ilclmstadt,  which  he  occupied  with 
great  honor  and  usefulness  for  twenty-two  years ;  at  the  same  time  performing  the 
duties  of  ecclesiastical  counsellor  to  tho  court,  and  president  of  the  seminaries  cf 
learning  in  the  Duchy  of  Wolfenbuttel  and  tho  PrincipaUty  of  Blanckenborg. 

In  1747,  George  11.,  King  of  England  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  founded  the 
famous  University  of  Gottingen.  Wishing  to  place  over  it  men  of  the  highest  abil- 
ity and  most  profound  learning  that  Europe  could  afford.  Dr.  Mosheim  was  selected 
to  bo  its  chancellor,  and  the  head  of  its  department  of  theology.  This  most  hon- 
orable position  he  occupied  eight  years,  lecturing  daily  on  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and 
theology,  at  the  same  time  also  bemg  Abbot  of  Marienthal  and  Michaclstein,  until 
liis  death,  in  September,  1765. 

His  noble  birth,  and  his  reputation  as  a  teacher,  writer,  and  preacher,  opened  to 
him  many  positions  of  political  eminence,  the  allurements  of  which,  however,  were 
not  sufficient  to  withdraw  him  from  his  favorite  studies  and  the  profession  of  his 
ekoice. 
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In  early  youth,  Dr.  Moshcim  gavo  evidence  of  considerable  taste  and  talent  for 
poetry,  and  published  several  criticisms  on  that  subject.  In  later  life,  practical  re- 
ligion, pulpit  eloquence,  didactic,  and  particularly  historical  theology,  were  his 
chosen  pursuits. 

His  character  is  thus  briefly  sketched  by  I.  R  Schlegel,  his  pupil  and  translator. 
"We  may  have  had,  perhaps,  biblical  interpreters,  who,  like  Emcsti  and  Michaelis, 
exx)0undcd  tlie  Scriptures  with  more  philosophical  and  critical  learning ;  perhaps, 
also,  theologians  and  moralists  who  have  treated  dogmatic  and  practical  tlieology 
with  more  metaphysical  precision ;  we  may  likewise  have  liad,  and  perhaps  still 
have,  pulpit  orators,  who,  among  the  many  unsuccessful  imitators  of  Mosheim's 
method,  have  even  rivalled  him,  and  perhaps  come  nearer  to  that  ideal  perfection 
which  ho  wished  to  see  realized.  ])ut  in  ecclcsiai^tical  history,  the  merits  of  Mo- 
shcim are  so  decisive  and  peculiar,  that  I  will  not  venture  to  compare  him  with  any 
who  preceded  or  followed  him  in  thus  department  of  learning.'' 

His  works^  which  are  very  numerous  and  valuable,  consist  of  translations  into 
Latin  and  German,  from  the  Italian,  French,  English,  ^nd  Greek,  with  copious  and 
leanied  notes ;  among  them,  Cudwortli's  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  his 
annotations  uix)n  which  indicate  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  metaph^-aical 
science ;  great  numbers  of  moral,  dogmatic,  and  historical  treatises,  orations,  ser- 
mons^ and  letters.  His  greatest  work,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  is  entitled, 
**  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  llistor}-,"  ancient  and  modem,  in  four  books,  first  pub- 
lubed  in  172C.  During  his  residence  in  Gottingen,  it  was  re-writtcu  and  much  en- 
larged, nearly  all  the  matter  being  obtained  from  original  authorities,  and  had  just 
been  given  to  the  public,  in  one  quarto  volume,  when  his  laborious  and  useful  life 
WjiB  terminated,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

It  was  republished  in  17G4,  with  an  account  of  Moshcim's  writings,  by  ^lillcr, 
one  of  his  pupils.  It  has  been  translated  into  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  Eni^lish. 
His  other  historical  works  are  a  complete  and  full  church  history  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  a  commeutiir}-  on  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  until  the  times  of  Constant  inc. 

Dr.  Mosheim  adopted  as  his  ni04lels,  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  and  French 
preachers;  especially  Tillotson  and  AVatts,  Saurin,  Massillon,  and  Flechier.  His 
oountr}'mon  consider  him  the  fatlier  of  sacred  eloquence,  aud  as  having  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  didactic  prose  of  their  language.  His  works  on 
church  history  are  the  first  of  any  importance  ever  written,  and  their  publication 
kindled  such  an  interest  in  that  sul'joct,  that  quite  a  large  number  of  very  valuable 
works  were  produced  within  the  half  century  following  his  death.  The  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Baumgarten,  Scmler,  Scliroeckh,  Ilenke,  and  Schmidt. 
Schroeckh^s  history,  continued  by  Zsehirner,  in  -15  volumes  octavo,  is  probably  iho 
largest  and  most  valuable,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  of  Neander,  ^mtten  at  a  later 
dAte,  a  very  profound  and  philosophical  work. 

Dr.  Moshcim's  g^at  history,  like  all  human  works,  is  not  without  its  defects  and 
errors.  Being  the  pioneer  in  tliis  branch  of  authorship,  ho  was,  of  course,  subject 
to  all  the  disadvantages  which  attend  an  experiment  in  a  new  field.  Ho  was  una- 
ble either  to  avail  hunself  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  experience 
and  researches  of  others,  or  to  guard  against  or  correct  the  errors  inevitably  com- 
mitted in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  an  untried  subject.  Tho  matter  of  the 
work  is  necessarily  very  much  condensed,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  tho  history  of 
the  entire  Christian  Church,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  its  first  introduction  to 
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the  oommenoement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  object,  howeyer,  was  not  to 
elaborate  a  yolmninoua  book  of  reference,  like  the  ponderous  works  of  Schioeddi 
and  Neander— of  inestimable  value,  indeed,  to  the  theologian  and  the  scholar — bat 
quite  beyond  the  opportunities  of  the  general  reader.  His  design,  in  the  language 
of  his  translator,  was:  "To  produce  a  general  history  of  the  Christian  Churdi, 
adapted  especially  to  the  wants  of  the  younger  clergy,  but  suitable  for  intelligent 
readers  of  all  classes;  a  history  so  comprehensive  as  to  touch  on  all  the  z^ore  im- 
portant &cts,  briefly  indeed,  but  distinctly,  with  suitable  enlaigement  on  the  points 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  a  constant  reference  to  authorities  and  to  the  writers  who 
giye  more  full  information,  so  that  the  work,  while  itself  affording  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  more  thorough  investi- 
gation." 

Objection  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Mosheim's  history,  in  view  of  the  great  amount 
of  collateral  secular  histoiy  which  he  introduces,  as  well  as  discnmions  of  the  vari- 
ous cotemporaneous  systems  of  heathen  philosophy  and  religion,  and  events  purely 
political  in  their  character. 

It  strikes  us,  however,  that  this  circumstance,  so  far  fh>m  being  a  defect,  is  one 
of  its  chief  merita  The  objection  proceeds  from  the  assumed  princ^e  that  a  his- 
tory should  be  a  mere  chronicle,  not  a  philosophical  treatise;  which  view  is  cer- 
tainly incorrect  Still,  it  is  true,  that  it  does  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  de- 
tail upon  subjects  quite  exterior  to  the  general  design  of  the  work,  which  might 
have  been  omitted  without  impairing  its  completeness  and  unity. 

Being  an  adherent  of  the  Lutheran  communion,  that  portion  of  fhe  work  whidi 
relates  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  is  very  naturally  tinctured,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  author^s  peculiar  views,  while  Lutheranism  and  its  afikiis  are 
assigned  a  place  of  somewhat  more  prominence,  especially  in  the  more  recent  por- 
tions of  its  history,  than  is  justly  its  due. 

The  great  merit  of  Mosbeim^s  work  consists  in  having  been  compiled  almost  ex- 
clusively from  original  sources.  Nor  did  the  learned  author  content  himself  with 
a  simple  examination  of  a  single  authority  upon  points  even  of  inferior  importance. 
With  much  labor  and  scrupulous  care,  ho  has  compared  the  statements  of  every 
manuscript  or  published  work  which  his  great  learning  and  peculiar  fiualities 
brought  within  his  reach,  carefully  selecting  the  testimony  of  those  whidi  seemed 
most  credible  upon  doubtAil  or  disputed  points,  and  in  nearly  every  case  refening 
by  foot-notes  to  the  originals. 

The  work  embraces  the  whole  Christian  era,  from  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  year  1700.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  each  comprising  a  distinct  period, 
marked  by  great  natural  divisions  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  Book  L 
contains.  The  Christian  Church  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  Constantine  the  Great. 
Book  IL  Events  from  Constantine  the  Grwat  to  Charlemagne.  Book  IIL  Gharie- 
magne  to  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation ;  and  Book  lY.  From  the  Com* 
mencoment  of  the  Reformation  to  the  year  1700. 

A  comprehensive  though  succinct  account  is  given  of  every  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  particular  prominence  assigned  to  a 
number  of  subjects^  selected  not  so  much  by  reason  of  their  superior  importanoe^ 
as  the  author  informs  us,  as  from  the  foot  that  information  upon  tiiem  ia  lea  gen^* 
ral,  and  the  original  authorities  more  obscure  or  difficult  of  acoees. 
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Among  these  are  somewhat  elaborate  accounts  of  Conitantine's  donation,  the 
Oathaii  and  the  Albigenses,  the  Beghards  and  the  Beguines,  the  Brethren  and 
Ssters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  the  Fratricelli,  the  controversies  between  the  Franciscans 
and  the  Boman  Pontifib,  and  the  histoiy  of  Berengarius  and  the  Lollards.  He  hai 
also  been  at  particular  pains  to  give  minute  details  respecting  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  in  primitive  times,  in  tracing  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  sects  which 
from  time  to  time  disturbed  tho  tranquillity  and  prosperitj  of  the  Church,  the  new 
ianna  of  religion  which  arose,  tho  various  religious  contests  and  disputes,  and  the 
history,  enterprises,  and  conflicts  of  the  Popes,  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment,  at  the  various  translations  and  editions  of  this 
great  work. 

Tho  Institutes,  according  to  custom  in  that  day,  particularly  on  the  Continent, 
were  originally  written  in  Latin.  They  were  first  translated  into  English,  as  lias 
been  mentioned,  by  Dr.  Maclainc,  in  17G4;  into  Germifti,  in  1769,  by  I.  A.  0.  von 
Einem,  a  Oerman  divine,  who,  in  order  to  adapt  the  work  to  tho  capacities  of  tho 
general  reader,  omitted  the  references  and  discussions,  introducing  instead,  a  Inrg-o 
anoont  of  biographical  detail,  and  adding  a  continuation  of  the  liistory  down  to  Iiis 
own  times.  In  1770,  I.  H.  Sch^gcl,  Superintendent  of  the  Government  School  at 
Heflbronn,  began  another  German  translation,  which  was  completed  in  1780. 

Dr.  ICadaine's  translation  is  confessedly  not  an  accurate  ona  Ho  states  in  his 
pnfiboe: 

"  The  style  of  the  original  is  by  no  means  a  model  to  be  adopted  In  a  work  de- 
igned for  general  use.  Dr.  Mosheim  affected  brevity,  and  labored  to  crowd  many 
thingB  into  a  few  words ;  thus  his  diction,  though  pure  and  correct,  became  sen- 
tentious and  harsh,  without  that  harmony  which  pleases  the  oar,  and  those  trensi- 
tkms  which  make  a  narrative  flow  with  ease.  This  being  the  case,  I  have  some- 
tunes  taken  considerable  liberties  with  my  author,  and  followed  tho  spirit  of  his 
namitive,  without  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter;  and  have  often  added  a  fuw  sen- 
tBDoes  to  render  an  observation  more  striking,  a  fact  more  clear,  a  portrait  more  fin- 
iahed." 

He  has  been  accused  of  greater  liberties  even  than  these.  Under  the  ill-judged 
intention  of  rendering  the  work  more  popular  and  attractive,  he  has  devoted  more 
ittention  to  harmony  and  smoothness  of  diction,  than  to  correct  and  faitliful  trans- 
ktion.  He  has  frequently  incorporated  his  own  sentiments  with  those  of  tho  ori- 
giofll  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  thorn,  and  In 
many  instanoefl^  has  introduced  statements  in  direct  contradiction  to  ttioso  of  the 
mtfaor. 

Dr.  ICurdock's  translation  is  free  from  these  defects.  His  method  is  thus  stated 
in  the  pieihce  of  the  edition  before  us : 

*<If  the  translation  here  offered  to  the  public,  is  what  it  is  intended  to  >>e,  it  is  a 
dom,  literal  version,  containing  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  original,  and  pre- 
senting the  exact  thoughts  of  the  author  in  the  same  direct,  artless,  and  lucid  man- 
ner, with  as  much  similarity  in  the  phraseology  and  modes  of  expression  as  the 
idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  admit" 

Bat  a  new  sod  independent  tranalatoi  is  by  no  means  the  only  work  which  he 
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has  accomplished.  He  has  made  use  of  all  the  aid  afforded  by  the  research  of  sub- 
sequent historians,  and  wherever  differences  have  been  found,  thej  aro  stated  in 
foot-notes  with  reference  to  the  authorities.  All  the  historical  characters  of  any 
distinction,  which  occur  in  the  narration,  are  each  noticed  in  a  biographical  note, 
containing  every  thing  of  importance  which  is  known,  concerning  their  private  as 
well  as  public  character  and  liiatorv. 

On  several  subjects  of  interest,  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
original — ^but  always  in  the  form  of  foot-notes — which  are  enumerated  as  follows: 

"  On  the  controversies  and  disputes  among  Christians,  cspedaUy  such  as  related 
to  religious  doctrines^  much  and  critical  attention  has  been  bestowed.  So  also  the 
reputed  heresies^  and  the  different  aecU  of  professed  Christians,  which  Mosheim  has 
treated  with  great  fullness  and  ability,  have  been  carefully  reSzamined  and  sub- 
jected to  critical  remarka  The  propagation  of  Christianity,  especially  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  among  the  Asiatics  by  the  Kestorians, 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  sometimes  long  notes. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  Reformation,  particularly  in  countries  not  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession ;  also  the  contests  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed ; 
and  the  history  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Churcl^s,  and  of  the  English  Diasenten; 
have  received  particular  attention,  and  the  occasional  mistakes  of  Mosheim  have    i 
been  carefully  pointed  out" 

The  edition  of  the  Messrs.  Carter  is  a  reprint  of  the  former  one,  and  its  type, « 
paper,  and  binding  are  excellent. 


A  Text-Book  op  Church  History.  By  Dr.  John  0.  L.  Giesrler.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  Revised  German  Edition.  By  Samuel  Dayedsok,  LL.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Biblical  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Lancashhre  Independ- 
ent College,  and  I.  W.  Hall,  MA.  A  New  American  Edition,  Revised  and 
Edited  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pablishors,  Pearl  Street^  Franklin. 
Square     1857. 

The  work  we  now  notice,  if  more  elaborate  and  more  enriched  with  recent  learn- 
ing than  that  of  Mosheun,  is  deficient  in  that  orthodox  fideUty  by  which  the  elder 
historian  is  distinguished.  In  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  GU)iseler  pomcoooB 
qualities  which  enable  him  to  be  fairly  reckoned  among  the  foremost  of  recent  ec- 
clesiastical historians.  Liferior  to  Neander  in  unction  as  well  as  in  copioosnefli  of 
references — with  less  picturesqueness  and  minuteness  of  delineation  than  Hase, 
Gieseler  at  least  equals  these  two  great  historians  in  comprehensiveness  of  surrey 
and  thoroughness  of  research.  His  work  is  especially  valuable  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  wish  to  examine  the  primary  sources,  referring,  as  it  does,  for  every  statement 
and  opinion,  to  the  manuscripts  or  published  writings  of  the  most  reliable  authori- 
ties. It  is  cautious  and  impartial  almost  to  a  fault,  and  in  this^  but  in  this  only, 
appears  the  author's  peculiar  bias,  which  we  will  consider  further  on. 

Dr.  Gieseler  is  so  little  known  in  this  country,  that  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
may  not  be*  altogether  unacceptable. 

Jon  ANN  Karl  Louis  Gieseler  was  bom  at  Petershogen,  in  the  Prindpalitjof 
Mindeu,  in  1793.    His  father  was  of  reserved  and  eccentric  disposition,  a  aeyeie 
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BtodenC,  and  afflicted  with  extreme  deafness    Ilis  mother,  a  women  of  great  pietv 
and  excellent  Judgment,  died  when  her  son  was  but  four  years  old.    Left  to  liis 
own  resoorcee,  and  suffered  to  grow  up  in  his  own  way,  theso  circumstauces,  al- 
though pernicious  in  other  respects,  doubtless  assisted  iu  the  dcTelopiucut  of  tliat 
decision  and  manly  indepeudence,  which  made  him  the  acknowledged  loader  in  the 
sports  and  adventures  of  boyhood,  and  which  so  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
positions  of  trust  and  influence  whicli  he  was  to  occupy  in  later  life.    He  was 
placed  in  the  orphan-house  at  Halle,  in  his  tenth  year,  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
course  of  study,  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  teacher.    In  1813,  when  the  best 
and  noblest  of  Grermany's  sons  rallied  boneath  the  banner  of  freedom,  Gicselor  was 
among  the  first  to  volunteer  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  patriot  army,  and  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg.    Afler  the  peace  of  1815,  ho  returned  to  his 
fbnner  occupation,  and  became  successively  director  of  the  g}'mQasia  at  Mindcn, 
and  at  Cleve.    During  this  time,  he  prepared  and  published  a  ''  Critical  V^ssay  upon 
the  Origin  and  Earliest  History  of  the  written  Gospels,"  and  to  this  is  due  the  be- 
ginning of  his  high  reputation  and  rapid  promotion.    He  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  1819,  which  post  ho  held  until  1831,  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  in  the  study  of  church  history,  which  had  always  been  his 
favorite  pursuit.    His  eminent  administrative  ability  had,  at  this  time,  just  secured 
to  him  the  rectorship  of  the  University,  when  the  University  of  Giittiugcn  called 
him  to  an  important  chair,  which  ho  occupied  until  his  death,  in  1854. 

His  practical  sagacity  and  ability  to  govern  are  indicated  by  the  numerous  posts 
of  responsibility  which  he  constantly  occupied.  In  almost  every  time  of  trial  or 
difficulty,  his  colleagues  committed  to  him  the  office  of  pro-rector  of  the  University ; 
and  his  cotmsel  was  always  indispensablo  in  every  c;iso  of  revision  in  the  Univer- 
titj  statutes.  The  city  corporation  elected  him  their  speaker.  He  was  constantly 
a  member  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  Director  of  the  Prizes,  at  the  Guttingen 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Liicke  in  tho  direction  of  tho 
Theological  Ephora.  But  his  especial  and  favorite  charge  was  the  Guttingen  or- 
phan-house, of  which  he  was  curator  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  resid- 
ence at  the  University. 

Dr.  Giesoler  was  not  remarkable  for  profound  and  extensive  erudition.  He  was 
distinguished  rather,  by  a  clear,  practical  sagacity,  which  penetrated  at  once  to  tho 
object  of  investigation — a  kind  of  intuition,  which  solved  difficult  i^roblcius  by  short 
and  original  methods,  instead  of  painfully  groping  tho  way,  by  obscure  and  circuit- 
ous paths.  In  tho  department  of  Church  History,  however,  perhaps  none  havo 
sarpassed  him. 

The  object  of  his  great  work,  was  to  furnish  a  text-book  for  student),  complete 
and  thorough,  yet  brief  and  concise ;  with  references  to  tlie  original  sources,  to  serve 
as  a  gpiide  and  to  lighten  tho  labor  of  those  wlio  wish  to  investigate  moro 
deeply. 

In  the  history  of  the  ancicmt  Church,  Gieseler's  labors  have  been  chiefly  Ixistowcd 

upon  the  Greek  theology,  which  has  received  additional  illustrations  from  several 

aepanite  treatises.    In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  salient  points  are  the  history  of  tho 

••Cathari,  and  of  tho  Waldenses,  the  reforming  parties  and  reforming  tendencies 

prior  to  the  great  Reformation,  and  tho  development  of  tho  power  of  tho  Papacy. 

3at  by  far  tho  most  important  point,  and  upon  which  he  has  concentrated  all  tho 

leaoorces  of  hia  great  learning  and  philosophical  acumen,  is  the  dovek>pmcnt  of  the 
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reformed  doctrine  during  the  period  between  the  beginning  of  the  Befbrmation  and 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648 ;  particolariy  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great 
divisions  in  the  Hefonnod  Church,  the  German  and  the  Swiss. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  the  first  century,  is  disproportionately  briefj  and 
many  important  points  are  entirely  omitted.  And  it  is  in  this  division  of  the  woric. 
that  the  author^s  theological  bias,  although  carefully  masked  by  an  affectation  of 
impartiality,  is  most  conspicuous. 

That  Gieseler  was  a  Rationalist,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  That  such  was 
his  reputation,  during  his  residence  at  Grottingen,  can  not  bo  disputed.  Both  his 
&ther  and  grandfather  were  clergymen,  and  the  authors  of  rationalistic  publications ; 
and  it  is,  at  least,  highly  probable,  that  the  son  and  grandson  would  imbibe,  in  some 
degree,  their  peculiar  views,  especially  as  his  early  education  was  superintended  by 
the  grandfather. 

That  this  was  well  known  to  those  who  had  ample  opportunity  to  judge,  is 
proved  by  an  article  published  by  Hengstenberg,  in  1854,  upon  the  character  and 
writings  of  G-icscler,  and  of  Lucke,  his  intimate  friend  and  coUeag^e^  in  whidi  their 
rationalistic  views  are  distinctly  affirmed.  It  is  true,  that  these  statements  were 
denied  by  Dr.  Domer,  an  emmcnt  theologian,  and  a  colleague  of  Q-ieseler,  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  ''Abwehr  der  Hengstenborgsohor  Angriffb  auf  Gieseler  und 
Lucke,"  also  published  in  1854.  Dr.  Davidson,  the  translator  of  his  history,  in  an 
elaborate  discussion  included  in  his  biographical  preface,  also  gives  it  a  qualified  de- 
nial, but  afterwards  makes  admissions  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  fiict,  in  de- 
scribing Gieseler*s  views,  as  he  understands  them.  The  denial  applies]  only  to  the 
term,  not  to  the  views  which  it  designates.  Davidson  is  well  known  as  a  Sfmpa- 
pathlzer  with  German  Eationalism,  while  at  the  same  time,  he  is  anxious  to  avoid 
the  opprobrium,  which,  especially  in  this  country  and  in  England,  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Rationalist  And  the  same  motives  which  influenced  him  to  defend 
Gieseler,  as  well  as  himself  from  this  iojurious  reputation,  may  also  have  influenced 
Domer. 

With  this  testimony  as  to  the  author's  bias,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  work  it- 
self which  we  shall  find  poisoned  throughout  with  infidelity,  presented  in  its  most 
insidious  and  fascinating  form.  It  is  addressed  exclusively  to  the  cold  reason  of 
the  metaphysician,  not  at  all  to  the  fiedth  of  the  Christian  b^eyer. 

L  In  the  first  place,  the  greater  number  of  those  events  in  the  histoxy  of  our 
Lord,  His  Apostles,  and  the  early  Church,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  acooont,  ex- 
cept by  reference  to  miraculous  agency,  are  either  wholly  omitted,  or  passed  with 
an  unsatis&ctory  and  the  slightest  possible  notice. 

Had  it  been  the  plan  of  his  work,  like  that  of  Neander,  to  omit  entirely  a  narra- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  recorded  in  the  New  Testament^ 
dwelling  only  upon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
world ;  such  omission  could  not  be  so  construed  as  to  indicate  any  peculiar  yiewn, 
as  to  the  divine  character  of  Christ,  or  the  nature  of  His  doctrinea  Such,  however, 
is  not  his  plan.  Distinct  sections  are  given  to  the  chronological  data  respecting  the 
life  of  Jesus,  His  youth.  His  public  life  and  mhiistry,  John  the  Baptist^  the  Chrlstiaii 
community  till  the  conversion  of  Paul,  the  life  of  Paul,  and  the  history  of  the* 
other  apostles  and  disciples,  until  the  year  70. 

The  first  section  is  merely  chronological,  and  contains  not  the  slightest  allusioii  to 
the  wonderfbl  drcumstancos  attending  the  birth  of  Christy  the  adoration  cl  the 
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the  vision  of  Joseph  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  especially,  to  tlio  cccur- 
rences  which  attended  His  cruciflxion,  His  resurrection  and  ascension. 
Tho  history  of  John  the  Baptist  is  thus  summarily  disposed  of: 

"  Before  Jesos,  appeared  one  of  his  relatives,  John,  in  tho  wilderness  of  Judea, 
with  the  Bolomn  call,  *  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,'  and  dodiea^ 
ing  his  followers  to  this  altered  state  of  mind  hy  a  symbolical  washing  of  the  body. 
It  is  certain  that  John  and  Jesus  had  been  earlier  acquainted  with  one  another ; 
but  it  is  improbable  that  there  existed  a  close  connection  between  them,  or  tho 
ooncertiDg  of  a  common  plan." 

ISiOt  the  slightest  allusion  to  tlio  divine  mission  of  John,  (John  1  :  C, )  nor  to  his 
testunony  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.    (John  1 :  33,  34.) 

Tho  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  also  evasively  stated  as  follows : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  however,  that  man  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  to 
whom  the  mystery  was  to  be  announced,  that  tho  Grentiles  were  to  bo  fellow-heirs 
of  the  promises.  Saui,  bom  at  Tarsus^  in  Cilicia,  and  a  Roman  citizen,  but  educat- 
ed in  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel,  a  Phanseo,  from  being  a  dangerous  enemy  of 
Chxistlinity,  suddenly  became  a  zealous  adherent  to  it.  (37-40  A.D.)'' 

If  it  be  said,  that  these  omissions  are  made  with  a  view  to  impartiality,  we  may 
ask,  why  should  these  particular  points  be  omitted,  rather  than  others?  They  be- 
long to  the  narration,  as  much  as  do  those  which  are  mentioned ;  they  are  certainly 
IS  important)  and  are  as  well  authenticated. 

II.  The  leading  idea,  and  the  great  object  of  tho  histoiy,  is  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  religious  doctrines  throughout  the  successive  periods  of  the 
Christian  era.  His  system  seems  closely  allied  to  tliat  followed  by  Comte,  in  the 
"  Philosophio  Positive,"  and  by  his  disciple  and  admirer,  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  in  her 
"  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,"  which  is  a  reproduction  of  Comt^'a  theory.  He  sees 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of  intellect,  rising  by 
slow  and  painful  effort^  fix)m  the  alleged  obscurity  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  to  tho  comparative  enlightenment  of  modem  theology;  ra- 
ther than  tho  errors  of  human  judgment,  and  the  corruptions  of  human  nature, 
which  have  transformed  the  purity  of  the  rohgion  of  Christ  into  a  reUgion  of  man's 
invention,  to  suit  the  varied  requirements  of  successive  periods  and  successive 
social  phases ;  ignoring  the  preservation  of  a  remnant  of  the  tmo  Church,  in  the 
midst  oif  all  its  corraptions,  and  the  revival  of  the  truo  religion  in  its  primitive 
parity,  in  these  latter  day&  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  theory,  peculiarly 
nited  to  the  poetic  and  speculative  minds  of  Germany,  though  delusive  and  erro- 
aeoiifl  in  the  extreme. 

That  such  is  Gicseler's  leading  idea^  the  perusal  of  his  history  renders  clear. 
Tet  each  is  the  extreme  caution  with  which  he  withholds  the  slightest  expression 
of  opmion,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  pomt  to  prove  by  citation.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will,  however,  give  some  idea  of  the  views  and  phraseology  introduced  in 
sections  on  the  *'  Development  of  Doctrine." 


"While  the  stricter  party  of  the  Jewish  Christians  (m  the  period,  A.D.  1-llY) 
maintained  the  Jewish  particularism,  and  therefore  constantly  endeavored  to  im- 
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pose  on  tho  Gentile  Christians  the  observanco  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  spccnlatioii 
,  which  strove  to  comprehend  Christianity  in  its  peculiar  nature  was  always  becom- 
ing more  powerful  in  other  quarters.  Inasmuch  as  a  speculative  basis  was  not  yet 
firmly  established^  great  freedom  was  allowed  for  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  trenched 
upon  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  Christianity,  it  was  resisted,  and  not  till 
then.  It  was  principally  with  the  wonderful  person  of  Christ,  which  it  endeavofed 
to  understand,  that  speculation  indulged  itsel£  *  *  *  *  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  speculation  relative  to  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  and  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  attached  itself  to  the  more  general  questions  respecting  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  origin  of  evil  Here  the  Alexandrine  Jewish  philoeophf 
presented  itself  as  a  pattern.  Tho  idea  of  the  ?,oyo^  in  particular,  was  borrowed 
from  it  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  tho  higfier  ruUure  of  Christ  John  foUowed 
this  speculation  in  his  gospel,  in  order  to  divert  it  from  the  region  of  fruitless  hype^ 
naturalism  to  a  consideration  of  the  moral  efficiency  of  the  Logoa"  (Pp.  Ill,  112.) 

All  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  we  find,  and  every  difference  of  opinion 
among  believers,  with  respect  to  its  doctrines,  is  termed  a  speculcUion^  one  of  whidi 
tho  apostle  John  "  followed  out"  in  his  gospel.  A  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  this 
gospel,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  only  circumstance  which  will  admit  the  use  of  this 
phrase  in  tills  connection.  And  a  disbehef  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  phrase,  ''  higher  nature"  of  Christ,  whore  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  road  divine  nature ;  which  expression  is  twice  made  use  of  in 
the  above  extract. 

"A  speculative  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine,  (in  the  period  A.D.  117-193,) 
was  generally  indispensable,  if  Christianity  was  to  be  accessible  to  the  phUoflOphioal 
culture  of  the  times,  and  it  was  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  progress  of  the  Gnoi* 
tics.  It  could  only  proceed  from  Platouism,  which  of  all  philosophical  BystemB 
stood  tho  nearest  to  Christianity.  While  many  Platonic  philosophers  w^ 
brought  over  to  Christianity  by  this  internal  relation,  they  received  the  latter  as 
the  most  perfect  philosophy,  and  retained,  with  their  philosophical  mantle,  their 
philosophical  turn  of  mind  also.  *  *  *  •  Most  difficult  were  the  questions 
respecting  the  essence  of  the  Logos  in  relation  to  the  Father,  and  His  agency  in  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Witii  regard  to  the  former  points,  there  were  seve- 
ral who  did  not  assume  a  personal  distinction  of  the  Logos  from  tho  Father.  Bat 
the  view  was  more  generally  adopted,  that  He  was  a  divine  poraon,  less  than 
the  Father,  and  produced  out  of  Ilis  essence  according  to  the  will  of  tho  latter. 
Agreeably  to  both  views,  the  Logos  was  the  God  working  all  in  the  finite,  so  that 
no  room  appeared  to  be  left  for  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Accordingly,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  still  remained  entirely  undeveloped.  These  specular 
tions,  whose  object  was  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  Godhead,  might  certainly  at 
first  wound  the  feelings  of  many ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ecclesiastical  orthodo^r 
could  still  endure  diversities  in  doctrines  and  customs  which  did  not  injure  the  le* 
Hgious  basis  of  Christianity."    (Pp.  153-157.) 

If  Gieseler  does  not  himself^  really  consider  the  heresies  which  he  enumerates,  ai 
consistent  with  "  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,"  he  certainly  conveys  such  an  impRi- 
sion,  by  the  method  and  manner  employed  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  above  ex- 
tract   Now  if  he  is  indeed  a  believer  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  why  does  be 
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tho  poAtion  of  an  impartial  skoptic ;  observiDg  such  cxtremo  caution  in 
oominitting  himself  to  the  cardinal  truths  of  tho  Gospel,  as  to  arouse  tho  suspicion, 
that  he  is  really  such?  And  how  difToront  is  this  cold  philosophizing  from  the 
warmth  and  true  cvangcUcal  spirit  of  Neanderl  Gioseler  reduces  Christianity  to 
the  level  of  pagan  philosophy ;  Neandcr  considers  it  a  system  transcending  man's 
capacity  to  conceive,  as  possessing  a  transforming  and  sovereign  power  over  his 
heart  and  life,  and  as  proceeding  directly  from  Grod,  througli  the  immediate  inter- 
vention of  His  Incarnate  Son.  Gieseler  views  it  with  tho  cold  criticism  of  a  Pla- 
toniat,  Xcander  with  the  reverential  faith  of  a  Christian  believer. 

m.  But  we  find  in  that  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  life  and  ministry  of 

Christy  and  the  apostohc  age,  still  more  palpable  traces  of  rationalism.    We  can 

And  throughout  no  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  character  of  Christ,  and  although 

not  expressly  stated,  tho  contrary  is  constantly  imphed.    Our  Lord  is  represented 

as  »  moral  philosopher  of  extraordinary  sagacity,  and  of  remarkable  purity  of  life 

and  doctrine,  rather  than  as  tho  Divine  Mediator  between  God  and  man.    He  is 

<*on9idered  the  last  and  greatest  of  tho  Jewish  prophets — as  possessing  a  more  full 

and  perfect  inspiration  than  tho  prophets  of  old,  as  giited  with  more  extraordinary 

powers,  and  as  intrusted  with  God's  final  and  most  explicit  revelation  to  man.    He 

Ss  acknowledged  to  bo  the  Messiah  foretold  in  tho  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  but 

at  tho  same  time,  no  higher  attributes  are.  ascribed  to  Him,  as  such,  than  those  of 

a  teacher  of  a  system  of  morality  more  exalted  than  that  of  His  predecessors,  and 

an  expounder  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  in  its  primitive  purity,  and  in  its  true  and 

spiritual  signification.    Not  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to  the  divine  nature  of 

Christ,  nor  te  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  Gospel  system,  based  upon 

it — the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.    Tho  following  passage  will  illustrate  these 

remarks: 

"  JesDS  also  came  out  of  Galileo  to  Jordan  to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  was  re- 
cognized in  such  a  way  by  the  latter,  that  He  considered  it  more  befitting  to  receive 
baptism  from  Jesus,  than  the  contrary.  The  import  of  this  is,  that  the  Baptist 
looked  upon  the  rite  as  a  call  to  higher  purity.  This  baptism  was  to  Josus  the 
consecration  to  His  Messianic  activity.''    (P.  64.) 

"  It  was  the  aim  and  object  of  Jesus  to  awaken,  by  His  hfe  and  doctrine,  this 
prophetic  element  of  tho  Mosaic  religion,  but  in  a  purer  form  and  in  greater  devel- 
opment, among  His  counti^-mcn ;  and  to  bring  it  into  tho  hearts  of  men  as  a  spon- 
taneous principle  of  action.  By  such  spuitual  regeneration  alono  could  the  Jew- 
ish people  be  delivered  even  from  external  corruption,  and  wo  can  not  doubt  that 
Jesus  would  gladly  have  effected  this  outward  deliverance  also."  (P.  66.)  "  By 
degrees  He  drew  around  Ilim  twelve  young  men,  illiterate,  and  from  the  lower  or- 
ders of  society,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  them  into  His  spirit  and  plan,  by  their 
living  with  Him  and  contmually  receiving  His  instructions."    (P.  66.) 

We  see  in  these  extracts,  no  recognition  of  the  true  character  of  Christ  and  His 
work  of  redemption.  The  '*  aim  and  «object"  of  Jesus  is  stated  to  be,  not  to  ac- 
complish a  plan  of  salvation  for  a  lost  world,  but  merely  to  '*  awaken,  by  His  life 
and  doctrine,"  a  more  full  comprehension  of  the  spiritual  signification  of  the  Mosaic 
religion,  and  a  practical  obedience  to  its  requirements. 
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Agdn: 

"  Probably  the  closing  fortunes  of  Jesus'  life,  though  even  they  did  not  desHoy 
these  sensuous  hopes,  (of  His  temporal  kingdom^  were  required  to  oonvinoe  the 
disciples  that  God's  ways  are  very  different  from  man's  ezpectadonSi  and  to  oon- 
firm  their  faith  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  ihr- 
nished  the  highest  example  of  a  mind  renouncing  the  earthly,  entirely  devoted  to 
God,  and  of  a  self-sacrificing  love."    (P.  68.) 

These  are  the  only  comments  made  throughout  on  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  its 
great  object,  as  will  be  noticed,  is  entirely  overlooked,  or  more  probably,  pnrpoeely 
ignored.  And  its  only  objects  as  stated  in  the  passage  quoted,  are,  to  convince 
men  that  Grod's  ways  are  not  as  their  ways,  to  confirm  their  belief  in  the  mission  of 
Christ,  (not,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  Divine  Redeemer,  and  the  Mediator  of  a 
New  Covenant,  but  simply  as  an  inspired  teacher  and  expounder  of  the  Old,)  and 
to  affbrd  an  example  to  His  followers,  of  piety  and  purity  of  life. 


A  Translation  and  Coumentabt  or  the  Book  or  Psalms.  For  the  nse  of 
the  Ministry  and  Laity  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Fredebxok  Augubti^ 
Tholttce,  B.D.,  Ph.  D.  Translated  from  the  German:  with  a  caiefol  com- 
parison of  the  Paslm-Text)  with  the  Original  Tongues.  By  the  Rev.  L  IsmoB 
MoMBERT.  Philadelphia.  William  S.  and  Alfred  Martian,  608  Cheetnut  street. 
1868. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Tholuck  are  probably  known  more  eztensiYely,  and  prized 
more  highly,  than  those  of  any  other  German  theologian  of  the  oentoiy,  exoepting, 
perhaps,  Neander.  Biblical  exegesis  is  his  favorite  study,  and  in  this  are  his  most 
valuable  contributions  to  theological  Uterature.  Few  have  done  so  mucfa  to  redeem 
this  department  from  the  cold,  doubting  spirit  of  Rationalism,  with  which  Qennan 
theology  has  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  imbued.  With  Muller,  Rothe^  Ohlshan* 
sen,  and  Hengstenberg,  he  has  struggled  long  and  successfully  against  this  most 
insidious  species  of  infideUty,  and  is,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  most 
prominent  leaders  in  the  Evangelical  school  of  Germany. 

His  most  important  writings  in  this  branch  are  Commentaries  on  the  Spiaties  to 
the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount^  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
and  the  Psalma  Of  closely  kindred  character  with  these  is  his  argomentatiTe  and 
criiieal  treatise  on  the  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,"  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  learned  of  the  many  answers  T^ch  have  been  written,  to  the  notorious 
infid^  work  of  Strauss  on  the  "  Life  of  Jesua" 

Tholuck^  unlike  the  great  majority  of  German  scholars,  is  not  remaricable  so  mndi 
for  great  depth  and  thoroughness  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  as  fisr  the 
great  variety  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  knowledge.  He  is  considered  the 
greatest  linguist  now  living.  The  late  Cardinal  Mezzo&nti,  who  oould  speak  witii 
considerable  fiuency,  more  than  fifty  languages^  was  probably  the  only  man  who 
ever  surpassed,  or,  perhaps,  equalled  him.  He  is  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
whole  range  of  Theology,  Histoiy,  Philosophy,  and  Poetry;  and  with  ancient 
and  modem,  European  and  Asiatic,  Pagan,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian 
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litentma  This  oomprehenave  eradition  qualifies  him  in  an  eminent  degree  as  a 
toctnrer  and  writer  in  exegetical  theology,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  almost 
exdoslvelj  and  without  intermisnon  unce  1826 ;  in  dischai^ing  the  duties  of  his 
post  as  Professor  of  Dogmatics  and  Exegesis  at  tbo  UniTersitj  of  Halle.  Notwith- 
standing his  profound  and  extensive  learning,  his  works  are  perfectly  free  fh>m 
pedantrj,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  simple,  unassuming  style.  But  his  prevail- 
ing characteristic^  displayed  in  all  his  writing*!,  is  his  deep  sense  of  the  unfathom- 
able depth  and  riches  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  spirit  of  humility  and  devotion,  and 
of  earnest  Christian  piety. 

His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  prefaced  by  a  minute  and  systematic  criticism 
on  the  book  as  a  whole ;  rich  in  histories],  philological,  and  original  illustration.  Tbo 
arrangement  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is  as  follows : 

L  The  Uae  of  the  PaaiUr  in  tkt  CliHstian  Church,  In  this  section  with  great 
beantj  and  copiousness  of  illustration,  is  shown  the  important  plaoe  which  the 
Psalms  have  always  held  in  the  public  services  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  all  ages, 
and  throughout  all  its  changes  and  corruptions ;  their  use  by  our  Saviour,  His  apostles, 
and  by  the  primitive  Church ;  a  long  chain  of  testimonies  as  to  their  influence  upon 
the  Christian  life  of  great  men;  the  testimony  of  Atbauasius  of  Alexandria,  of  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  of  Franke  the  thoologian,  Mosor  the  states- 
man, lichtenberg  the  philosopher,  Miiller,  the  historian,  and  Herder,  the  litera- 
teur  and  poet 

11.  The  Ibrm^  Division,  Design,  and  Use  of  the  Psalter  in  Old  Testament  Times. 
ThiB  section  is  mosUy  historical,  presenting  a  great  amount  of  detailed  aod  highly 
interestiDg  information  upon  the  points  designated  in  its  heading. 

IIL  The  Authors  of  the  Psalms.  In  this  division  is  introduced  a  highly  instruct- 
ive and  deeply  interesting  examination  of  the  life  and  character  of  David,  with 
the  varied  circumstances  of  his  eventful  history,  casting  a  rich  illustrative  light 
upon  the  alternate  strains  of  praise  and  prayer,  of  humble  faith  and  trust  in  God, 
the  plaintive  song  of  sorrow  and  resignation,  which  burst  from  his  pious  and  sorely 
tried  spirit 

IV.  The  Doctrine  and  Ethics  of  the  Psalms ;  which  relate, 

1.  To  God  and  the  government  of  the  world, 

2.  To  Man  and  his  sinfulness. 

3.  To  the  piety  and  morality  of  the  Psalmist. 
4«  To  the  future  of  the  believer. 

5.  To  the  Messianic  prophesies. 

In  the  Conmientary  itself  each  Psalm  is  made  tlie  subject  of  a  distinct  section, 
consisting  of 

1.  An  Introduction,  setting  forth  its  character,  object,  and  authorship^  with  the 
occasion  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 

2.  An  Analyms  of  the  subject  of  the  Psalm. 

3.  The  Psalm-Text 

4.  The  imming  Commentary. 

Tbolock's  profound  and  comprehensive  erudition  has  enabled  him  to  render  the 
matter  contained  under  the  first  of  the  divisions  ennmented,  pecoliariy  iniireiUiig^ 
tnd  espedallj  Tslaable  to  the  student  in  divinity. 
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The  Psalm-text  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  either  the  authorized  English 
version,  nor  with  that  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  German  edition,  the  Comment- 
ary is  based  on  Luther's  version,  with  such  emendations  by  Dr.  Tholuck,  as  are 
made  indispensable  by  its  frequent  inaccuracies  of  translation.  This  amended  ver- 
sion  is  still  very  diffbrent  from  that  of  King  James.  A  literal  tranalation  would 
have  rendered  the  Commentary  inconvenient,  and  in  many  instances  useless  to  the 
English  reader,  and  a  substitution  of  the  English  version  would  have  produced  too 
great  an  incongruity.  These  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to  effect  a  harmony 
between  the  two  version$>,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  learned  translator, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  diligent  comparison  with  the  versions  of  Luther, 
Tholuck,  and  other  eminent  Germans,  and  also  with  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint^ 
and  the  Hebrew  original. 

There  are  many  writers  whose  exposition  of  the  precise  meaning  of  difficult  pas— 
sages  is  more  profound  and  satisfactory  than  that  of  Tholuck.    Hia  Tivadoaa^ 
impulsive,  original  genius ;  his  poetic  imagination,  and  the  great  variety  and  some* 
what  desultory  character  of  hia  studies,  seem  to  incapacitate  him,  in  some  degree^ 
for  that  close,  logical,  systematic  analysis  of  thought^  which  is  desirable  in  a  work: 
of  this  character.    His  writings  are  full,  however,  of  original  and  brilliant  thoughts^ 
and  exegetical  remarks  in  the  form  of  half-developed  hints,  rather  than  elaborate 
explanations. 

We  quote  two  or  three  examples,  taken  almost  at  random. 

15.  "I  am  poured  out  like  water,  and  all  my  bones  are  sundered ;  my  heart  is 
like  wax ;  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels. 

16.  *'My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd;  and  my  tongue  deaveth  to  my 
jaws ;  and  thou  bast  brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death. 

IT.  "For  dogs  have  compassed  me;  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  inclosed 
me :  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet  .... 

1 9.  "  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  for  my  vesture."  (Pa.  23.) 

"As  poured-out  water  will  dissolve  on  the  ground,  so  David  says  that  hia  strength 
is  dissolved ;  that  his  bones,  the  support  of  his  human  frame,  are  sundered ;  and 
that  trouble  has  melted  his  heart  The  sap  of  his  life  is  dried  up  like  a  bumed-out 
potsherd;  his  tongue  is  languid  from  the  anxiety  of  his  soul;  yea,  he  lies  in  the 
dust  among  the  dead. 

"  He  had  before  compared  his  persecutors  to  furious  bulls  and  blood-thirsfy  lions ; 
he  now  describes  them  as  greedy  dogs,  run  astray,  which,  in  the  East,  like  wild 
beasts,  attack  man.  They  have  pierced  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  as  it  were 
pinned  him.  This  expression,  which  to  David,  could  be  only  a  figure,  and  that  a 
striking  one,  carries  him  far  beyond  his  own  circumstances.  The  spirit  of  prophecy 
prompts  him  to  point  to  the  event  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  on  Grolgotha.  .... 
They  behold  the  lifeless  corpse  lie  at  their  feet,  and  cast  lota  for  his  vesture.  We 
expect  to  hear  the  troubled  Psalmist  sing  of  shameless  robbery,  rather  than  of 
rafHing  for  his  garments,  and  recognize,  therefore,  in  this  expression  another  typical 
reference  to  the  future." 

"  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters. 

H.  "Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  crocodiles  in  pieces,  and  gavest  them  to  be 
meat  for  the  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness. 

15.  "Thou  didst  cleave  the  fountain  and  the  fiood;  thou  driedst  up  mighty 
rivers.    "  (Ps.  74.) 
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"  The  comfort  which  he  derives  firon>  the  past  history  of  Israel  brings  relief  He 
calls  the  nation  of  the  Egyptians  a  monster,  and  the  crocodile  of  the  water,  because 
that  rapacioua  beast  is  peculiar  to  the  river  Nile.  The  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh  were 
drowned  in  the  waters,  and  their  bodies  cast  ashore  to  become  the  food  of  jackals, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  The  omnipotence  of  God  provided  for  His  people 
in  the  most  opposite  manner,  now  breaking  streams  out  of  the  cloven  rock,  and 
now  diying  up  mighty  rivers,  which  used  not  to  dry  up  in  the  summer/' 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  Commentary  is  its  brevity  and  conciseness.  Clergy- 
men have  not  time,  and  others  lack  inclination  to  study  the  learned  and  voluminous 
critidsms,  or  to  read  the  long  and  diflfuse  reflections  which  burden  the  pages  of 
many  of  the  larger  works  of  this  kind. 

But  its  great  merit  is  its  intense  devotional  spirit  Few  have  attained  so  full  an 
understanding,  so  thorough  an  appreciation,  so  close  a  sympathy,  with  the  all-en- 
grossing, intimate  communion  with  God,  which  inspired  the  poet-king  of  Israel. 
No  Christian  believer  can  peruse  it  without  catching,  in  some  degree,  the  spirit  of 
exalted  and  intense  devotion  which  pervades  it.  It  is  a  most  valuable  companion 
fbr  the  clergyman,  and  should  be  found  in  the  library,  and  at  the  fireside  of  every 
Christian  household  in  our  land.  The  simple  eloquence  and  beauty  of  the  author's 
style,  free  from  all  attempt  at  fine  writing,  aside  from  its  other  excellencies,  render 
it  attractive  in  the  extreme.    We  subjoin  a  few  choice  extracts : 

Ps.  19  :  3.  "They  are  for  ever  preaching;  for  like  an  unbroken  chain,  their 
message  is  delivered  from  day  to  day,  and  from  night  to  night  At  the  silence  of 
o&e  herald,  another  takes  up  his  speech.  One  day  like  the  other  discloses  the 
same  spectacles  of  His  glory,  and  one  night  like  the  other,  the  same  wonders  of 
His  majesty. 

Ver.  4.  "  Though  nature  be  hushed  and  quiet  when  the  sun  in  his  glory  has 
reached  the  zenith  on  the  azure  sky,  though  the  world  keep  her  silent  festival 
when  the  stars  shine  brightest  at  night,  yet,  says  the  Psalmist,  they  speak;  ay, 
holy  silence  itself  is  a  speech,  provided  there  be  an  ear  to  hear  it." 

Ps.  29  :  5-9.  *'  The  thunder  of  the  Lord  descends  to  the  earth  in  lofry  regions 
of  Northern  Palestine,  in  the  high  mountains  of  which  its  power  is  first  felt  The 
ancient  cedars,  crowded  together  on  Lebanon  and  Sirion,  leap  at  the  mighty  thun- 
der-peal, like  calves  skipping  on  the  pasture,  or  like  young  bufialoes,  and  are  torn 
down.  The  thunder  descending  to  the  earth,  separates  into  hissing  lightning. 
The  level  country,  the  desert,  the  pastures,  as  far  as  the  southern  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine,  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  where  the  country  of  the  Edomites  begins,  all 
shake  and  tremble.  Storm  and  lightning  divest  the  trees  of  the  forest  of  their 
garment,  and,  terror-struck,  the  timid  hinds  give  premature  birth  to  their  young." 

Pa  G5  :  12-14.  "The  goodness  of  God  crowns  the  year  as  a  diadem  does  the 
brow.  Men  find  out  His  goings  by  the  blessmg  of  His  path.  Tho  pastures  of  the 
wilderness  are  clothed  with  verdant  richness,  the  very  hills  are  g^ed  with  joy 
and  gladness.  Jocund  flocks  clothe  the  pastures  as  with  a  garment,  the  com 
waves  so  richly  in  tho  valleys  that  the  earth  can  not  be  seen.  Are  these  rejoicings 
of  nature  to  find  no  echo  in  the  human  heart?" 

Pa  104  :  24-26.  "  The  vastness  and  greatness  alone  of  the  sea  would  suffice  to 
strike  us  with  astonishment,  even  if  it  were  an  uninhabited  infinity.  But  its 
infinite  vastness  hides  an  mfinite  world :  an  innumerable  diversity  of  beasts,  small 
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and  great.  Its  surface  is  allvo,  and  there  is  busy  life  down  to'lts  lowest  oond 
boughs.  Its  surface  carries  man,  who  transplants  his  arts  and  his  paasiona  from 
the  land  to  the  ocean,  and  trading  and  warring,  inventing  and  disooveriDg,  animates 
the  waste  face  of  the  deep  with  the  spectacles  of  earth.  A  race  of  creatureB  mer- 
rily move  in  it  as  their  home,  and  play  in  its  billows." 


Baptism  tested  by  Scripturb  and  History;  or,  The  Teaching  of  the  Hdy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Practice  and  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Church  in  every  age 
succeeding  the  Apostolic,  compared  in  relation  to  the  Subjects  and  Kodes  of 
Baptism.  By  the  Rev.  "Wiluam  Hodges,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Covington,  Kentucky.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia: 
H.  Hooker  &  Co. 

Scripture  Baptism,  its  Mode  and  Subjects.  By  Ashbel  G.  Fairchild,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

We  place  the  above-named  works  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  in  JuztapositioD, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  without  any  desire  to  institate  invi^oos 
comparisons  between  them.  Taking  thorn  up  in  order,  we  shall  very  briefly  ex- 
amine their  contents,  and  point  out,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  the  general  merits  end 
defects  of  each. 

In  his  *'  Baptism  tested  by  Scripture  and  History,"  Mr.  Hodges  has  giveii  us  s 
masterly  vindication  of  the  views,  in  relation  to  Infant  Baptism,  held  by  his  own 
Church,  and  by  the  various  other  Christian  denominations  among  whom  that  rite  is 
practised,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Anti-pedobaptists,  or  Baptists,  as  thej  are 
now  more  generally  called.  He  has  evidently  read  and  thought  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats,  and  expresses  his  ideas  with  a  distinctness  and/ornUenen 
which  no  mere  superficial  knowledge  could  give  him.  His  ai^guments  are  sound, 
and,  generally  speaking,  well  arranged;  though  in  some  places,  perhaps,  he  has 
given  undue  prominence  to  points  of  minor  importance,  tbe  practical  effect  of  which 
is  to  diminish  the  force  of  more  weighty  arguments,  by  hiding,  as  it  were,  their  Aill 
proportions  from  view.  His  style  is  popular ;  too  much  so  to  admit  of  that  rigid 
analysis  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  our  more  profound  theologians; 
but  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  on  that  very  account,  all  the  better  calonlated  to 
satisfy  tbe  great  mass  of  readers.  Throughout  the  whole  book  he  preserves  so 
mild  and  temperate  a  manner  towards  all  with  whom  he  differs^  as  will  not  fail  to 
win  him  the  respect  of  those  even  whom  his  arguments  do  not  convince. 

The  dedgn  and  scope  of  his  work,  Mr.  Hodges  sets  forth  very  dearly  in  his  pre- 
face. After  announcing  that,  m  this  second  edition  of  the  work,  *'  new  proofr  of 
the  authority  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  a  more  thorough  examination  of  its  relations 
to  Circumcision,  as  well  as  chapters  on  the  Mode  or  Modes  of  Baptism,  and  a  fur- 
ther mvestigation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  Baptist  prin- 
ciples,'' have  been  added,  he  says: 

"  The  Baptism  of  Infimts  is  traced,  first,  to  the  Apostolic  age.  The  laws  of  in- 
terpretation are  then  discussed,  and  the  use  and  application  of  the  word  baptism 
and  kmdred  words^  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  writers  of  the  next  age^  compared. 
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In  treating  of  the  modes  of  Baptism,  concerning  which  Baptists  change  their  mode 
of  argument  from  a  negative  to  a  positive  kind,  they  are  met  on  their  own  ground ; 
and  flrstk  the  application  and  meaning  of  the  word  Baptism  as  used  bv  New  Testa- 
ment writer?,  are  considered ;  second,  the  precepts  and  examples  of  Christ  and  Ilis 
Apostles :  third,  the  figurative  language  and  allusions  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
foortb,  the  use  of  language  and  teaching  of  Apostolic  men  and  their  successors. 
....  The  author  has  not  regarded  the  effects  of  Baptism  as  coming  within  tho 
pioyinoe  of  his  legitimate  work,  and  has^  therefore,  cited  the  testimony  and  doc- 
trines of  writers,  bearing  on  points  at  issue,  irrespective  of  their  Shibboleths,  leav- 
ing to  others  to  draw  their  own  inferences.*'  We  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  argu- 
ment 

Our  author  devotes  the  first  four  chapters  of  his  book  to  an  examination  of 

"Historical  Testimony."    Following  up  tho  history  of  Infant  Baptism,  he  shows 

ttiat  that  rite  has  been  the  practice  of  tlic  Church  in  eveiy  age  since  tho  Apostles. 

After  tracing  it  in  a  continuous  line  from  the  present  to  the  time  of  the  great  Pe/i- 

^n  ccniroversyy  he  quotes  from  AuousnxE,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  who 

dedares,  (A.D.  417  or  317,)  that  "tho  baptism  of  little  infants  is  held  by  the  uni- 

Tersal  Church,  and  not  instituted  by  Councils,  but  ever  in  use,  handed  down  by 

none  other  than  Apostolical  authority."    To  this  we  add  the  testimony,  equally 

czplidt,  of  several  "Councils,"  held  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries, 

and  of  nomerous  writers  of  every  age,  up  to  the  time  when  the  AposUes  were  still 

living.    In  still  further  support  of  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  add  what 

the  immediate  cotemporaries  of  the  Apostles  say  about  original  sin — Vie  necessity 

of  laptiam  to  aU — the  esiimaiion  in  which  infanta  are  held^  and  wo  have  a  mass  of 

corroborative  proof— circumstantial  and  positive — before  which  the  most  stubborn 

incredulity  must  quail. 

In  addition  to  this  historical  testimony,  wo  have  another  line  of  argument  from 
the  ^  Relation  of  Baptism  to  Circumcision."  In  starting  out  upon  this,  Mr.  Hodges 
very  justly  remarks  that  *'  if  Justin  Martyr  and  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Clmrch 
are  right  in  calling  baptism  '  Christian  Circumcision,'  and  in  teaching  that  baptism 
has  taken  the  place  of  circumcision  under  the  Christian  Dispensation,  then  we  have 
another  separate  and  distinct  Hue  of  proo(  independent  of  all  othersi  leading  to  the 
Bune  result"  We  have  no  room  to  follow  out  his  arguments,  but  merely  give  the 
resulta  at  which  he  arrives^  and  which,  we  think,  he  has  established  beyond  dis- 
PQte: 

"  1.  The  analogy  of  the  office-held  by  baptism  and  circumcision.  Baptism,  as 
aq  initiatory  rite,  holds  the  same  place  under  tho  new,  which  circumcision  did 
Under  the  old  dispensation. 

"  2.  The  perpetuity  of  tho  Abrahamic  covenant  proves  that  baptism  holds  the 
tame  place,  in  the  same  Church,  and  fulfills  the  same  spiritual  ends,  whUe  circum- 
clflson  has  passed  away. 

"  3.  The  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Fathers  teach,  that  in 
things  spiritual,  baptism  was  regarded  by  primitive  Christians  as  having  taken  the 
|>]aoe  of  circumcision,  (see  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and 
others.) 

''4.  In  point  of  fact,  baptism  did  supersede  circumcision  in  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  Church.    For  both  being  practised  together  for  some  time^  drcomcision 

Vol.  v.— 25 
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graduallj  ceased,  and  baptism  was  continued  by  a  deciuon  of  a  oouncQ  declared 
to  be  sufflcient  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation.-*  (Acts  15.) 

As  in  the  foregoing  so  in  the  third  grand  division  of  his  argument—- the  interpra- 
tation  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — Mr.  Hodges  displays  much  log^k^l 
ability.  He  argues  the  case  very  clearly,  and  adduces  sufficient  evidence,  from  the 
New  Testament  writers,  to  establish,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt^  the  Talidity 
and  necessity  of  the  rite  in  question. 

However  valuable  Mr.  Hodge*s  book,  as  first  issued,  may  hare  been,  its  value  i§ 
certainly  much  enhanced  by  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  this  secoiid 
edition.  The  chapters  on  "  The  Mode  or  Modes  of  Baptism,"  display  much  careful 
research,  and  we  envy  not  the  intellectual  state  of  the  man  who  can  read  them  in 
the  calm  and  charitable  spirit  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  written,  without 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  '*  modes"  of  administering  the  rite  are  altoge- 
ther non-essential,  and  that  "  neither  the  Holy  Scriptures^  nor  the  Cburdi  in  the 
following  ages,  authorize  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  confine  baptism  exdoaivelj  to 
immersion  or  any  other  mode." 

In  examining  the  *'  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  of  Baptist 
principles,"  our  author  deals  with  his  opponents  as  gently,  perhaps^  as  a  strict 
regard  to  the  cause  of  truth  would  permit,  but  we  greatly  mistake  if  any  cunning 
display  of  "  tactics"  which  Baptists  can  command,  will  enable  them  to  stand  befioro 
his  well-directed  blowa  Mr.  Hodges  is  arguing  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  he  argues 
with  a  candor  which  does  him  honor,  and  a  boldness  which  nothing  but  a  oon- 
sciousness  of  being  in  the  right  could  give  him. 

We  turn,  now,  briefly  to  examine  the  other  volume  whose  title  we  bare  preflxed 
to  this  notice.  Dr.  Fairchild  is  not  unfavorably  known  to  many  of  our  readen^  aa 
the  author  of  the  "  Great  Supper,"  a  series  of  discourses  designed  to  yindioate  the 
principal  features  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.  In  his  present  work,  wUch  is  a 
small  volume  of  two  hundred  pages,  he  retains  the  same  argumentative  style  which 
marked  the  publication  just  alluded  to,  and  manifests  a  decided  dispositioa  to  oome 
at  onco  to  dose  quarters  with  his  Baptist  opponents.  His  book,  while  it  is  by  fiir 
too  small,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  too  incomplete,  ever  to  hold  rank  with 
Mr.  Hodges'  treatise,  as  a  standard  authority,  is  yet  calculated,  we  think^  to  do 
good  service  in  the  common  cause.  A  dashing  company  of  light  dragoons  may, 
on  the  day  of  battle,  occupy  ground  which  is  inaccessible  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  and  may  perform  evolutions  which  would  be  extremely  unbecoming  in 
the  heavier  battalions.  Just  so.  Dr.  Fairchild,  in  his  quick  though  irregular 
cut-and  thrust  style  of  argument,  may  adopt  expedients  for  drcumventlng^  and  lor 
exposing  tke  folfy  of  the  enemy,  which  Mr,  Hodges  would  rightly  consider  entirei^ 
out  of  place.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  many  features  in  his  '*  Scripture  Baiitism" 
which  would  otherwise  be  worthy  of  censure,  may  be  deemed  entirelj  ftTCTisahla. 
While,  howerer,  we  are  ready  to  grant  our  author  many  liberties^  as  regards  the 
dioice  of  arguments,  as  well  as  the  use  of  language,  and  while  we  would  by  no 
means  dispute  the  propriety,  in  a  work  like  that  which  he  has  given  ua,  of  **  an- 
swering a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  we  still  think  that  in  all  this  there  are  certain 
restrictions  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  We  can  not  but  think  that  Dr. 
Fairchild  occasionally  takes  undue  advantage  of  the  liberty  afforded  him  by  the 
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peculiar  style  of  his  work.  Thus^  on  page  69,  he  makes  a  fling  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  which  uo  one  can  consider  as  other  than  entirely  uncalled  for.  Speaking 
of  "  the  strong  leaning  of  the  translators  (of  the  Bible)  to  immersiou,"  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  language,  a  few  words  of  which  wc  take  tlie  liberty  of  ikiZic/s- 
ing :  *'  They  were  learned  and  conscientious  men ;  and  the  version  they  have  given 
OS  is,  probably,  as  a  whole,  the  best  in  any  laoguage.  ....  That  they  should 
discover  no  small  bias  in  favor  of  immersioo,  will  not  be  surprising,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  Church  of  England,  previous  to  her  imperfect  reformation  frtnn  Popery, 
hmd  uniformly  adhered  to  the  true  immersion."  This,  as  we  before  intimated,  is 
entirely  gratuitou9,  though  we  will  do  the  writer  the  kindness  to  believe  that  it 
uose  entirely  from  his  zeal  in  endeavoring,  in  obedience  to  a  well-known  adage,  to 
**  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone."  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  Dr.  F.,  how- 
ever, that  as  his  book  is  a  small  one,  it  might  be  well  to  content  himself,  now, 
with  overthrowing  the  Baptists,  reserving  the  demolition  of  Episcopacy  for  another 
ooeasion. 

Again,  we  are  disposed  to  question  the  entire  propriety  of  ridiculing  the  position 
of  the  baptists,  by  such  a  species  of  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  as  the  foUoiving:  "Let 
ua  take  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  found  in  Matt.  3  : 1 1,  *  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water  unto  repentance ;  but  he  (Christ)  ....  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  Are.'  And  let  me  ask.  What  did  John  mean  by  the  term 
baptize  ?  Did  ho  mean  dip  or  plunge  t  Did  he  mean  to  say,  *  He  shall  dip  or 
plunge  you  into  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  into  the  fire?'  ....  But  some  Baptist 
writers  have  argued  that  the  disdples  were  actually  immersed  on  this  occasion, 
(the  day  of  Pentecost,)  and  in  what,  pray  7  Wliy  in  wind  I  But  look  at  the 
language  of  the  record,  in  Acts  2:2:'  And  suddenly  there  c:ime  a  sound  from 
heaven  as  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting.'  Here  we  perceive  that  there  was  no  wind  iu  the  case,  but  only  a  sound. 
....  Thus  it  appears  that  the  argument  of  our  brethren  is  nothing  but  sound. 
It  is  not  even  as  substantial  as  wind."  In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  impro- 
bability that  John  the  Baptist  immersed  all  who  were  converted  under  his  preach- 
ing^ be  says:  "If  we  suppose  only  a  million  of  the  Jews  to  receive  the  ordinance 
It  his  hands,  and  that  for  a  whole  year  he  did  nothing  but  baptize,  the  proportion 
for  each  day  would  be  more  than  2700.  No  human  being  could  immerse  the 
fourth  part  of  that  number  daily  for  seven  days  in  succession.  Nor  could  any 
Dan  live,  standing  month  afier  month  up  to  his  waist  iu  water.  To  obviate  this 
list  difficulty,  Dr.  Carson  supposes  that  John  managed  to  immerse  his  converts 
wiihoat  wetting  himself.  His  words  are  these:  'There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  John  the  Baptist  went  into  the  water  in  baptizing.  He  chose  some  place  on 
the  edge  of  Jordan,  that  admitted  the  immersion  of  the  person  baptized,  while  the 
bsptiier  remained  on  the  shore.'  This,  indeed,  relieves  one  difficulty,  but  it 
creates  another  fully  as  great  John,  standing  on  a  steep  bluff  of  the  river,  could 
«aittly  thrust  down  the  Jews  into  deep  water ;  but  how  could  he  draw  them  out 
•gaiD  ?  And  yet  this  is  one  essential  part  of  bsptism  by  immersion.  What  machin- 
ery of  pulleys,  cranes,  or  sweeps  did  he  use  for  that  purpose  ?  Or  did  he  plunge 
them  down  and  let  them  get  out  as  best  they  could  ?" 

But  notwithstanding  occasional  blemishes  of  this  kind,  the  volume  before  na 
contains  no  small  amount  of  valuable  argument  and  information.  Br.  Fairchild 
^vides  the  work  into  two  parts,  the  first  treaUng  of  the  Mode^  the  second  of  the 
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Subjects  of  Baptism.  Alter  a  few  pointed  introductoiy  remarks,  otzr  author  enton 
upon  a  ninniDg  examination  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  seyeral  instaiioeB 
of  baptism  described  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  make  im- 
mersion almost  impossible.  He  finds  room,  also,  for  an  intelligent  diacoaBion  of 
the  original  meaning  of  tlie  words  signifying  baptism,  immersion,  etc.,  and  for 
various  ciuotations  from  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  tending  to  sabstanUate 
his  own  position.  A  few  pages  are  like^vise  devoted  to  "  The  Symbolic  Import  of 
Baptism,"  the  "History  of  Immersion,"  etc.  Part  Second,  on  "The  Subjects  of 
Baptism,"  treats,  first,  of  the  history  of  Infiint  Baptism,"  giving  a  fair  statement  of 
the  practices  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Nestorians,  Syrians,  Waldenseei,  eta, 
together  with  the  "Testimony  of  Origen,  TertuUian,  IrenjBUs;"  seoondly,  of 
'* Family  baptisms,"  "Christ's  instructions  to  his  disciples,"  "Sameneea  of  tbo 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,"  "  Nature  of  Infant  Membership,"  eta,  and  ends 
with  a  summary  of  the  "Advantages  of  Infant  Baptism."  The  reader  who  does 
not  expect  too  much  will  find  **  Scripture  Baptism,"  taken  as  a  whole,  quite  a  use* 
ful  little  manual,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  seems  to  bare  been 
designed. 


Thb  Great  Controvkbsy  between  God  and  Man.    Its  Origin,  Progress,  and 
End.    By  H.  L.  IListings.    Rochester,  X.  Y. :  H.  L.  Hastings. 

This  is  a  12mo  volume  of  167  pages,  giving  a  somewhat  connected  view  of  the 
principal  events  in  "  tho  great  controversy  between  God  and  man,"  which  has 
been  carried  on  ever  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  On  taking  up  the  book  for 
the  first  time,  and  glancing  our  eye  over  the  table  of  contents,  we  were  struck  with 
the  similarity  of  the  subjects  treated  of  to  those  which  McCosh  discusses  in  his 
masterly  treatise  on  the  Divine  Government.  A  perusal  of  tho  volume,  however, 
assures  us  that  it  would  bo,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  questionable  compliment  to 
Dr.  McCosh,  to  accuse  Mr.  Hastings  of  appropriating  to  himself  aught  which  be- 
longs, of  right,  to  that  distinguished  author.  "  The  Great  Controversy"  contains 
none  of  that  profound  reasoning  or  that  surpassing  beauty  of  illustration  to  be  met 
with  in  McCosh.  Indeed  the  similarity  between  the  two  works  goes  no  farther 
than  the  index  page,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  thought,  language, 
or  style. 

But  while  no  ono  would  accuse  Mr.  Hastings  of  plagiarism,  he  must  remiun,  we 
suspect,  equally  free  from  the  charge  of  any  great  degree  of  originality.  He  has 
taken  up  rather  an  old  subject,  and  has  thrown  upon  this  very  little,  if  any,  addi- 
tional light  In  his  first  chapter,  ho  glances  at  tho  various  physical  and  moral 
evils  connected  with  tho  present  situation  of  mankind,  and  which,  he  very  pro- 
IKjrly  informs  us,  aro  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  "Jehovah  hath  a  oonteover^ 
with  tho  nations."  The  cause  of  that  controversy  is  sin— sin  introduced  into  the 
world  by  tho  primal  transgression  of  our  first  parents.  Then,  following  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  our  author  points  out  in  succession  the  various  rebellions  and  conse- 
quent punishments  of  God's  chosen  people,  relating,  as  well,  tho  judgments  which 
liave  fallen  upon  other  nations  of  the  earth,  as  a  reward  for  their  iniquities. 

In  disposing  of  the  question  as  to  how  this  controversy  shall  end,  Mr.  Hastings 
repudiates  tho  idea  of  the  world's  final  conversion  to  Christianity  through  the  In- 
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Btrtunentality  of  the  Gospol.  All  analogy,  he  informs  us,  goes  to  8liow  that  men 
'Will  continue  to  increase  in  wickedness  until,  finallv,  God's  patience  and  lonpr- 
suffeiing  at  an  end,  they  will  bo  visited  with  tlio  most  fearful  punishments. 
The  righteous  only  shall  be  spared,  while  the  ungodly  shall  be  wholly  destroyed. 
In  farther  support  of  this  position,  he  makes  numerous  quotations  from  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Haggai,  and  other  Old  Testament  writon^  as  well  as  from 
the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles,  all  tending,  as  he  asserts,  to  show 
that  "  God's  controversy  with  the  world  will  be  closed  up  by  judgments  of  un- 
paralleled and  indescribable  severity." 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  question  thus  raised  and 
thus  summarily  disposed  of  in  the  book  before  us.  It  is  one  concerning  which  n 
diversity  of  opinion  both  exists  and  is  certainly  permissible.  But  we  do  say  that. 
in  our  estimation,  M^r.  Hastings  has  not  succeeded  in  making  a  very  strong  point. 
The  analogies  which  he  attempts  to  establish  could  hardly  bo  considered  a  suffi- 
cient ground  upon  which  to  rest  an  ojnuion.  And  the  weight  to  be  attached  to 
his  ai^ument  from  prophecy,  we  need  hardly  remark,  depends  altogether  upon  the 
particular  interpretation  given  to  the  passages  which  ho  has  quoted.  The  views 
which  ho  adopts  havo  been  advocated  many  times,  not  only  moro  at  large,  but 
in  a  moro  ablo  manner  thau  in  the  book  which  he  has  given  us. 

Upon  tho  whole,  however,  while  "  The  Great  Controversy"  can  lay  claim  to  no 
great  depth  of  reasoning,  or  high  degree  of  originality,  either  in  its  design  or  mode 
of  execution,  it  is  by  no  means  altogether  unworthy  of  a  perusal.  It  comprises 
within  a  narrow  compass  many  valuable  Scripture  lessons,  and  gives  prominence 
to  truths  which  individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  are  but  too  apt  to  forget.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  remarkably  earnest,  and  though  marred  by  occasional  inelegan- 
cies,  will  not  fail  to  interest  tho  reader. 


HTMys  OP  THE  Church  Militant.    Xcw-York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Unitarian  heresy  prevailed  to  so  fearful  an  extent  in 
certain  portions  of  our  countn",  a  venerable  clergyman,  who  had  charge  of  a  con" 
grcgation  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  "  infection,"  but  which,  much  to  the 
sorpriso  of  all  obser\'er3,  wholly  retained  its  purity  of  doctrine,  was  asked  how  he 
had  managed  to  keep  his  people  so  free  from  the  contagion.  Ho  replied,  that  in- 
stead of  delivering  from  the  pulpit  carefully  prepared  arguments  against  Unitarian- 
ism,  he  had  endeavored,  just  as  he  had  always  done,  simply  to  preach  "  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified,"  but  that  he  had  "  invariably  closed  the  sen*ices  of  the  Sabbath  with 
the  Doxobgy  of  praise  to  the  Triwie  JeJiovaJi,"  Tliere  was  something  in  that  simple 
"  logfic  of  exalted  and  enraptured  devotion"  which  proved  more  effectual  to  the 
nuuntenonce  of  pure  Scriptural  doctrine  than  any  mere  intellectual  arguments 
which  tho  highest  genius  could  have  arrayed  together.  It  was  the  earnest  breath- 
ing forth  of  a  iaitli,  simple,  cliUd-like,  and  confiding,  but  which  was  powerful  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  error. 

We  have  quoted  this  incident  for  tlie  pur]X)se  of  illustrating  the  benefits  and 
iDJQuence  of  "hymned  worship."  There  is  a  potency  about  tho  "hynmologyof 
the  Church" — the  "  embodied  spirit  of  the  devotional  lyrics  of  our  worship" — which 
can  not  easily  be  overrated.    "  Give  mo  the  songs  of  a  people,"  said  a  French 
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pbilosopher,  "and  jou  may  make  their  laws."  In  the  same  strain,  and  with  equal 
signifioanco,  ho  might  have  added :  *'*Giye  me  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  you 
may,  in  welcome,  have  charge  of  the  Church  polity."  What  the  secular  songs  of  a 
nation  are  to  its  laws  and  civil  government,  the  spiritual  "  eongs "  of  the  Church 
militant  are  to  her  exterual  ordinances  and  institutions.  Says  a  late  writex^-one 
who  spoke  from  a  discriminating  and  long-continued  observation — **  The  import- 
ance of  the  selection  (of  hymns)  employed  in  social  and  public  worship  is  seen  in 
the  fact,  tliat  with  a  very  large  number  of  persons  it  will  inevitably  be  the  most 
popular  symbol  as  it  respects  doctrinea  It  will  virtually  be  their  catechism, 
clothed  in  the  charm  of  verse,  and  riveted  to  memory  by  the  power  of  melody. 
We  believe  that  the  songs  of  the  sanctuary  have  had  an  influence  not  inferior  to 
the  arguments  of  the  pulpit  in  holding  the  Christian  community  fast,  as  if  bj  a 
cable,  to  the  sure  anchor  of  its  faith."  Nor  will  any  be  surprised  that  such  is  the 
case,  who  remember  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  hymnology  of  the  Church. 
"It,"  as  has  been  well  and  truly  said,  "has  been  the  slow  growth  of  oento- 
ries.  .  .  .  The  history  of  its  growth  is  the  history  of  God^s  kingdom  on  earth. 
In  the  hymnology  of  the  Church  has  been  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  devotion  of 
ages.  Like  diamonds  in  dark  caverns  and  ruins,  the  emotions  of  humble,  pious 
hearts  have  been  crystallized  into  forms  that  sparkle  and  glow  with  a  beauty 
strongly  uncongenial,  it  might  seem,  with  the  hard  experience  and  dark  lot  out  of 
which  they  were  often  bom.  Just  as  the  inward  crevices  of  bald  rocks  sometimes 
glitter  with  jewels,  so  amid  the  hardsliips  and  toil  of  a  living  martyrdom  have  been 
imbedded  the  gems  of  a  lyric  genius  that  caught  and  gave  back  tlie  hues  of  heaven. 
A  cabinet,  rich  beyond  all  that  Oriental  fancy  ever  dreamed,  is  the  well-stored 
memory  of  that  pious  heart  that  has  loved  and  cherished  the  songs  of  Zion. 

"And  these  songs  have  had  their  birth  in  pungent  conviction  or  deep  feeling. 
Tliey  personify  the  profoundest  emotions  that  ever  stirred  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  The  overflowings  of  gratitude  have  become  a  perennial  stream — a  chain  of 
silver  light  on  tho  Christian  landscape.  The  tears  of  hallowed  penitence  have  been 
arrested  as  tliey  fell,  and  changed  to  pearls  of  sacred  song.  The  vows  of  solemn 
consecration  have  been  embodied  in  words  which  could  be  transmitted  to  succeed- 
ing generations.  The  glowing  hopes  of  triumphant  faith  have  been  enshrined  in 
anthems  of  holy  rapture.  The  breathings  of  a  calm  tnist  in  God  have  panted  for 
an  utterance  that  has  found  echoes  across  continents  and  centuries." 

A  very  marked  feature  of  tho  Christian  hymnology  is  its  almost  perfect  Catholio- 
ism.  "  In  prose,  one  denomination  will  war  with  another — war  and  strive,  as  some 
of  the  disciples  did,  for  a  place  above  the  rest,"  but  read  the  hymns,  wherein  utter- 
anco  is  given  to  the  language  of  tho  Christian  heart,  not  merely  of  the  Christian 
head,  and  we  shall  And  that  the  Church  is  not  "a  house  divided  against  itselfl" 
Here  Christians  meet  on  common  ground,  and  without  the  "narrow  inclosures  of 
denominational  peculiarities."  Here  "Luther  and  tho  pious  old  Catholic  monk — 
Wesley,  and  those  who  widely  diflcred  from  him  on  minor  points,"  speak  one  lan- 
guage and  breathe  one  prayer  to  a  common  Father. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  an  examination  of  the  book 
whoso  title  heads  this  notice.  "  Ilymns  for  the  Church  Militant,"  is  a  collection  of 
•hymns,  more  than  five  hundred  in  all,  for  private  use.  Before  speaking,  however, 
of  the  merits  of  the  book  itself,  we  must  compliment  the  enterprising  publishers  on 
the  yerj  liandsome  "  externals "  in  which  they  have  given  it  to  the  public.    The 
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paper  is  irmooth  and  white,  the  type  remarkably  clear,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole 
mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  such  as,  at  once,  to  attract  favorable  atten- 
tion to  its  contents. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  there  can  be,  we  apprehend,  but  one 
opinion.  "While,  of  course,  every  collection  of  hymns  must  be  considered  very  far 
ihnn  perfect,  inasmuch  as  the  literary  tastes  of  different  persons,  as  well  as  their 
early  associations,  upon  which,  in  this  matter,  so  much  depends,  differ  so  widely, 
and  while  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  doubtless  not  without  its  peculiar 
defbctfl,  we  do  not  hesitate,  at  the  same  time,  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  very  best 
ever  published  in  this  country.  Wo  sliould  have  been  better  pleased  had  the  com- 
piler arranged  her  selection  somewhat  more  artistically  and  under  appropriate  divi- 
eions,  though  we  must  confess  that  fh)m  the  character  of  many  of  the  hymns  any 
attempt  thus  to  follow  tho  *^  orthodox  "  fashion  would  be  attended  with  no  little 
difficulty.  "Wo  have  to  regret,  also,  tho  omission  of  several  of  our  best  hymns, 
which  we  should  like  to  have  seen  adopted,  even  at  the  cost  of  leaving  out  some 
others.    Wo  miss,  for  example,  that  beginning, 

"  Abide  with  mc ;  fast  falls  the  eventide,''  etc., 

and  which  is  endeared  to  so  many  Christian  hearts  by  sacred  recollections.  We 
miss,  also,  that  beautiful  and  truly  catholic  lyric  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's, 

"  Since  oVr  thy  foot«tool  here  belov, 
Such  radiant  gems  are  strewn,^'  etc., 

and  we  much  regret  that  along  with  "  Tho  Battle  Song  of  Gustavus  Adolphus," 
(page  253,)  a  place  was  not  found  for  Luther*s  liamous  ''War  and  Victory  Hymn 
of  the  Evangelical  Faith," 

"  A  safe  stronghold  our  God  Is  still, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weapon,'*  etc. 

There  are  other  omissions  which  wo  can  not  stop  to  notice,  but  for  which  tho 
compiler  off*er8  the  very  reasonable  excuse  that  the  adoption  of  aU  the  beautiful 
and  popular  hymns  in  the  language  would  have  too  much  increased  tho  already 
annaual  size  of  the  book. 

Generally  speaking,  tho  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  selection  of  hymns 
are  truly  admirable.  Nearly  all  of  tho  best  hymns  in  our  Prayer  Book,  as  well  as 
in  tho  collections  in  \iso  among  tho  various  other  Christian  denominations,  have 
been  incorporated  among  tho  "  Hymns  of  tho  Church  Militant"  Tho  compiler) 
AxN'A  WAR27EB,  as  slio  writcs  her  name  at  the  end  of  a  modest  but  beautiful  pre- 
iaco,  thus  explains  their  design  and  scope : 

"  They  are  chosen  from  many  sources ;  are  of  many  countries,  and  were  writtenj 
8omo  of  them,  centuries  ago.  Perhaps  I  can  not  better  tell  what  the  book  really 
is,  than  by  a  title  which  I  once  thought  of  giving  it — Hymns  of  and  for  the  Cliurch 
Militant  The  pages  will,  I  think,  prove  such  description  true.  They  are  not 
fuller  of  trial  than  of  consolation. 

"  I  wished  to  bring  together  all  tho  really  flno  hymns,  and  nono  others ;  but  I 
found  that  I  must  admit  a  littlo  class  of  general  favorites,  so  long  known  and  loved 
that  they  are  beyond  criticism — like  the  faces  of  old  friends." 

We  need  not  say  that  her  book  would  havo  lost  more  than  half  its  charm,  had 
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she  left  out  the  hjinns  last  alluded  to.  No  collection  could  lay  daim  to  the  title 
of  Hymns  of  the  Church  MUiiant^  without  containiDg  such  hTmns,  for  instance,  as 

*'  Jesus,  my  all,  to  heaven  ii  gone,^*  etc., 

and, 

**  Oa  Jordan*8  stormy  banks  I  stand,"  etc., 
aud, 

*'  How  tedious  and  tasteless  the  hours,**  etc., 

and  many  more  which,  though  not  such  as  the  mere  admirer  of  fine  poetry  would 
be  apt  greatly  to  fancy,  have  yet  cheered  and  comforted  many  a  Christian  pilgrim 
on  his  heavenward  journey. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that,  so  far  as  was  possible,  every  hymn'in  the  book  be' 
fbre  us  is  given  just  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author,  and  without  the 
"  emendations  **  of  others.  Our  readers  will  agree  with  the  editor  in  believing  that 
"  there  is  alwa3r8  a  fresh  beauty  in  the  free  growth  of  a  fine  thing,  (even  though  it 
be  a  little  unruly,)  which  no  strange  hand  can  trim  into  better  shape." 

Wo  should  like,  had  we  room  to  do  so,  to  call  more  particular  attention  to  many 
of  the  hymns  in  the  collection  wo  have  been  examining.  Several  of  these  will  be 
new  to  most  readers ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  whose  history,  if  written  out,  would 
convey  to  the  Christian  heart  lessons  of  deepest  import  In  the  preface  to  the 
volume  some  hints  are  thrown  out  which  clothe  the  three  or  four  hymns  to  which 
they  relate  with  a  tenfold  interest.  Thus,  that  given  on  page  218,  and  ontitledr 
^'  A  Midnight  Hymn,"  is  said  to  have  been  found  "treasured  up  in  a  chest,  in  some 
poor  cottage  in  England.'*  Another,  (on  page  615,)  b^innmg,  "Whence  doth 
come  my  peaco,  my  joy  7"  is  "  a  French  hynm,  written  in  Paris  during  the  cholera 
summer  of  1832 ;"  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  render  more  exxdtant  the  already 
strong  spirit  of  faith  which  pervades  every  line.  We  can  not  but  wish  that  the  his- 
tory of  more  of  our  hymns  might  be  thus  brought  to  light 


The  Literary  Attractions  op  the  Bible;  or,  A  Plea  for  the  Word  of  God, 
Considered  i3i3  a  Classic.  By  Le  Roy  IIalsby,  D.D.  New-York:  Charles Scrib- 
ner. 

It  is  the  pious  Bickersteth,  if  wo  mistake  not,  who  tells  us  tliat  "the  word  Bible 
means  hook,  and  the  Holy  Scripture  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  book  of  books — 
the  l)est  book."  If  wo  consider  the  Bible  in  its  more  important  aspect,  aa  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God — as  containing  "  the  will  of  our  gracious  Redeemer,  full  of 
noble  gifts  and  legacies  confirmed  to  us  by  the  death  of  the  Testator,  even  Christ" — 
and  as  declaring  unto  men  "  that  Gospel  which  is  full  of  grace  and  truth,  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  io  every  one  thai  helievethj^*  there  is  no  one— certainly  no 
Christian — who  will  not  agree  that  the  meed  of  praiso  thus  bestowed  is  justly  due. 
But  there  is  another,  and  an  entirely  different  light  in  which  the  word  of  God  may 
be  viewed,  and  in  which  "  its  superiority  over  all  other  books  will  almost  equally 
appear."  We  allude  to  the  Bible  as  a  classic.  As  such,  and  aside  from  the  great 
truths  of  religion  and  unmortality  which  it  teaches,  it  must  over  be  regarded  as 
the  most  wonderful  book  the  world  has  ever  known.  This  will  doubtless  appear 
surprismg,  not  only  to  those  who  have  never  examined  its  sacred  pages^  but  also 
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to  many  who  havo  long  been  accustomed  to  receive  its  testimonies  as  their  infalli- 
ble guide  through  life,  yet  whose  attention  has  never  been  directed  to  its  '*  inci- 
dental attractions,"  as  **  the  great  treasure-house  of  thought,  and  the  great  model 
of  classic  beauty."  Such,  however,  it  can  not  but  be  acknowledged,  is  the  truth. 
The  Bible  contains  many  passages  before  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  which,  the 
highest  flights  of  Homer  or  Virgil  duk  into  insignificance.  And  not  only  so,  but 
it  has  furnished  the  materials  from  which  the  greatest  literary  productions  of 
modem  times  have  been,  in  great  measure,  constructed.  Modem  literature  and 
scicDce,  as  well  as  modem  civilization,  would  lose  their  chief  value  if  robbed  of 
that  with  which  the  Bible  has  supplied  them.  Says  a  distinguished  writer  in 
"  Kitto's  Cyclopicdia" :  "  Of  all  intellectual,  literary,  and  moral  treasures,  the  Bible 
is  Incomparably  the  richest  Even  for  those  forms  of  poetry  in  which  it  is  defect- 
ive, it  presents  the  richest  materials.  Moses  has  not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  left  us 
nn  epic  poem ;  but  he  has  supplied  the  materials  out  of  which  the  *  Paradise  Lost* 
was  created.  Milton's  sternly  sublime  drama  of '  Samson  Agonistes,'  is  constmctcd 
fiOm  a  few  materials  found  in  a  chapter  or  two  which  relate  to  the  least  cultivated 
period  of  the  Ilebrew  Republic.  Indeed,  most  of  the  great  jxKJts,  even  of  modem 
days,  from  Tasso  down  to  Byron ,-  all  the  g^at  musicians,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
pointws  have  drawn  their  best  and  highest  inspirations  from  the  Bible."  And, 
speaking  on  the  same  subject,  Br.  Spring  in  his  '*  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the 
Bible,"  says:  **  There  is  not  a  finer  character,  nor  a  finer  description  in  all  the 
works  of  Walter  Scott,  than  that  of  Robekali,  in  *■  Ivanhoe.'  And  who  does  not  see 
that  it  owes  its  excellence  to  the  Bible  ?  Shakspeore,  Byron,  and  Sonthey,  are 
not  a  little  indebted  for  some  of  their  best  scenes  and  inspirations  to  the  same 
source." 

The  foregoing  reficctions  have  been  induced  by  a  perusal  of  the  volume  whoso 
title  wo  have  just  given.  **  The  Lhcrary  Attractions  of  the  Bible,"  professes  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  beauties  and  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  Word  of  God,  con- 
sidered merely  in  the  light  of  a  classic,  and  apart  from  its  more  awful  character  as 
a  divine  revelation.  *'  In  contemplating  the  adorable  person  of  Immanuel,"  says 
the  author,  *'  there  is  a  human,  as  well  as  a  divine  side  to  the  picture.  So  also,  is 
it  with  the  Book  of  God.  It  has  a  human  and  a  divme  side.  There  is  a  higher, 
and  there  is  a  lower  point  of  view.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  work  to  occupy 
only  this  lower  place,  and  from  it  to  contemplate  the  human  side  exclusively.  But 
it  has  been  with  an  impression  ever  present  to  the  writer's  mind,  and  growing  to 
the  end,  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  long  even  upon  the  himian,  without  seeing 
the  briglit  beams  of  the  divine,  streaming  through  on  the  other  side.  Like  the 
manhood  in  Immanuel's  person,  humanity  here  appears  in  a  mood  so  original,  and 
80  far  above  the  usual  style  of  man,  that  it  seems  itself  a  demonstration  of  di- 
vinitv." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  desvjn  of  the  work  is  a  good  one.  We  have 
observed  that,  considered  solely  in  a  human  point  of  view,  the  Bible  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  '*  the  book  of  books ;"  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  any  successful  expo- 
utioQ  of  its  excellencies  in  this  respect,  will  be  likely  to  elevate  it  in  the  opinion  of 
men  of  taste,  even  though  they  be  not  Christians,  and  as  an  almost  necessary-  con- 
sequence, to  direct  their  attention  to  the  great  tmths  conveyed  in  so  sublime  and 
beautiful  a  garb.  How  far  Dr.  Halsey  has  been  successful  in  this  work,  remains  to 
be  seen. 
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Befiire  prooeeding;  however,  to  give  an  analyoa  of  his  book,  we  most  be  per- 
mitted to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  our  author's  general  style  of  composition. 
Dr.  Halsey,  we  suspect,  must  stand  preeminent  among  ^^tmootk  trntera^"  if  by 
smooth  wilting  we  understand  an  oven  and  liquid  flow  of  words,  with  a  gracefol 
ending  up  of  each  sentence.  He  deals,  moreover,  none  too  sparingly  in  fanciful 
expressions,  and  occasionally  approaches  very  near  the  confines  of  the  grandilo- 
quent For  the  more  general  class  of  readers,  this  may  be  well  enough,  but  we 
must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  astonishment,  when  gravely  told  that  his  book  is  ad- 
dressed mainly  "  to  our  educated  youth."  We  greatly  mistake  the  literary  taite 
and  culture  of  our  educated  young  men,  if  they  are  found  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
hgic  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  '*  flowers  of  rhetoric"  The  principal  remaining 
faults,  so  far  as  stylo  is  concerned,  are  a  general  want  of  compactneaa^  and  a  fire- 
quency  of  repetition,  which  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  in  a  work  addressed  to 
'*  our  educated  youth."  With  these  exceptions.  Dr.  R's  stylo  is  well  suited  lor 
popular  reading. 

Dr.  Halscy  devotes  Ills  opening  chapter  to  a  consideration  of  the  "  general  peca- 
liaritics  of  the  Bible,"  as  a  classic,  as  adapted  to  childhood^  as  designed  Jar  Vie  school 
and  the  college,  and  as  found  in  our  English  version,  and  in  "  the  four  great  classic 
tongues."  Ho  then  enters  upon  a  most  spirited,  but  as  we  can  not  help  thinking, 
out-of-place  attack  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  her  attempts  to  exclude  the  word 
of  God  from  our  schools. 

In  proceeding  with  his  subject,  our  author  next  considers  the  poetry  and  ike 
hards  of  the  Bible,  The  several  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry  are  pointed  out^  and 
a  very  judicious  selection  from  several  of  the  sacred  writers  given  to  illustrate  the 
principles  stated,  as  well  as  to  show  the  wonderful  beauty  and  richness  of  "  these 
ancient  lyrics  of  the  Hebrew  muse."  The  next  topic  treated  of  is  Ae  doqisenee 
and  oratory  of  the  Old  Testament.  Afi;er  a  long  and  not  very  satia&ctoiy  investi- 
gation of  the  elements  and  characteristics  of  eloquence^  we  are  presented  with 
some  of  the  earliest  examples  of  oratory  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Our 
author  mentions,  among  these,  the  speech  of  Abraham's  servant  to  the  kinsmen 
of  Bebekah,  in  which  *'  he  recites  the  events  of  his  journey,  tells  of  the  wealth 
and  honor  of  Abraham,  and  seeks  to  win  the  prize  of  a  beautifbl  bride  for  his  mas- 
ter's son,"  and  then  makes  this  certainly  very  remarkable  announcement:  "Ekr 
qucnce  has  not  always  been  so  successful  as  it  was  on  this  occasion,  when  it  found 
its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  damsel  and  of  all  her  kindred.  And  those  who  wocQd 
achieve  a  like  success  for  themselves  on  such  occasions,  might  do  weU  to  study,  not 
only  the  natural,  heartfelt  eloquence,  but  the  ardent  piety  and  fiiith  in  Piovidenoe, 
which  marked  this  flrst  recorded  speech  and  offbr  for  a  bride."  This  may  be  all 
very  well,  and  extremely  impressive  to  those  readers  who  happen  to  incline  towards 
matrimony,  but  we  must  say  tliat  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  such  motives  as  are 
here  presented,  and  of  such  deductions,  in  a  work  designed  especially  to  intexost 
"  our  educated  youth."  In  the  general  selection,  however,  of  passages  illustrative 
of  the  Old  Testament  eloquence  and  oratory,  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  and 
discrimination  have  been  exercised.  The  merits  of  Judah,  Aaron,  and  of  other 
"  orators,"  are  discussed  in  separate  sections,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  pretty 
accurately  pointed  out 

In  disposing  of  the  next  general  division  of  his  subject  namely,  "  The  Eloquent 
Orators  of  the  New  Testament,"  Dr.  Halsoy  gives  some  examples  of  "  perverted 
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doqucnce,*'  which  are  followed  \>j  a  description  of  tlie  oratory  of  Gamaliel,  Apol- 
Ids,  Stephen,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  James,  Paul,  etc.  In  the  chapter  immedi- 
ately succeeding,  he  speaks  of  tho  "  Types  of  Female  Character  in  the  Bible,"  and 
here  liis  tendency  towards  the  grandiloquent  especially  shows  itsclC  While,  in 
diflcossing  the  characters  of  Eve,  Sarah,  and  Rcbekah,  Deborah,  Ksther,  and  Ruth, 
Abigail,  Hannah,  Martha,  and  others,  ho  presents  us  with  much  description  as  well 
as  speculation,  of  considerable  value,  ho  is  quito  oden  carried  within  thd  bounds  of 
the  ridiculous.  Wo  need  only  refer  to  a  single  instance  to  show  tliat  wc  arc  not 
unjustly  severe.  In  speaking  of  tho  marriage  of  Kebekah  to  Isaac,  Dr.  IL  treats 
ts  to  a  lengthy  disquisition  oh  the  subject  in  hand,  the  principal  object  of  which 
seems  to  be  to  assist  "  our  educated  youth"  in  tho  matter  of  choosing  a  companien 
for  life.  TVe  are  assured  that  this  marriage  "  was  no  wayward,  foolish,  and  un- 
gratefbl  runaway  match,"  and  that  Rebekah  "  would  not  have  married  at  all,  rather 
tfaaa  marry  in  opposition  to  tho  wishes  of  her  parents,"  and  then,  by  way  of  cli- 
max, we  suppose,  the  writer  waxes  pathetic  on  the  subject  of  the  great  impropri- 
ety of  "  runaway  matches"  in  general.  This  is  tho  conclusion  at  which  ho  arrives : 
'^  Fourthly,  the  courtship  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  unllko  many  in  our  day,  was  one 
of  perfect  candor,  of  straightforward,  business-like  simplicity,  and  of  admirable 
delicacy  and  fair-dealmg  on  all  sides.  There  was  no  double-dealing,  no  coquetry, 
DO  unwomanly  vacilhition ;  no  unmanly  breach  of  contract,  no  saymg  one  thing 
and  meanmg  another,  no  female  diplomacy,  no  modem  manoeu\Ting.  Tlie  young 
and  lovely  Rcbekah  shines  forth  as  tho  model  of  artless  innocence,  of  open-hearted 
trathfulness,  of  womanly  decision,  of  lady -like  delicacy,  and  of  devoted  piety  and 
tniflt  in  God.  And  as  for  Isaac,  walking  afield  at  eventide,  to  meditate,  holding 
quiet  communion  with  nature,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  at  last  to  behold  the  camels 
coming,  and  Rebekah  with  tliem,  how  can  wo  thmk  otlierwise  of  liim  than  as  tho 
most  blessed  and  happy  man  of  his  day  ?  .  .  .  .  Thero  is  more  real  refino- 
ment,  and  more  of  the  truo  dignity  and  glory  of  woman,  in  such  a  marriage  as  Re- 
bekah's  than  in  all  the  clandestine  elopements,  and  romantic  adventures,  and  senti- 
mental wooings  by  moonshine,  and  mercenary  bargainings  for  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion, that  our  novelists  have  ever  depicted,  or  our  modem  belles  ever  sighed  for." 

This,  certainly,  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  undignified  in  a  work 
professing  to  give  the  "  literary  attractions"  of  tho  Bible,  and  designed  for  tho  in- 
stroction  of  educated  young  men.  There  are  other  passages,  such  as  certain  parts 
of  the  argument  against  dancing^  appended  to  a  description  of  "Herodias  and  her 
dancing  daughter,"  which  are  even  more  puerile. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  chapters  on  tho  "  Representative  Young 
Men  of  the  Bible*, **  "  Science  and  the  Sages  of  the  Bible,"  and  "  Original  Concep- 
tions ;  or,  Objects  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty  in  the  Bible."  "Wc  have  room  merely 
to  say,  tliat  the  first  named  contains  a  number  of  sketches  which,  if  stripped  of  su- 
perfluities, would  be  quito  respectable ;  and  that  the  last  two  chapters,  with  many 
of  tho  faults  of  style  already  noticed,  yet  greatly  surpass  most  of  their  predecessors 
in  BUggestivencss  and  general  value. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  give  a  very  high  character  to  tho  book  we  have 
been  examining.  It  is,  however,  by  no  meims,  without  value.  The  subject  is  one 
which  no  treatment,  however  unskillful,  could  render  altogether  uninteresting. 
And  apart  fh)m  his  faulty  style,  and  occasional  want  of  dignity.  Dr.  Halsey  has 
really,  so  for  as  the  general  plan  of  his  work  and  the  arrangement  of  his  topics 
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are  concerned,  evinced  considerable  tact ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  while  the  book 
he  has  given  us  might  have  been  much  more  ablj  written,  we  are  sore  it  might 
have  been  done  much  worse.  It  will  have  admirers  among  those  who  are  fond  of 
"easy  reading,"  and  who,  to  adopt  the  language  of  another,  "do  not  mind  a  little 
bombast." 


LiPB  Tnouonrs,  gathered  from  the  Extemporaneous  Discourses  of  Henbt  Waed 
Beecuer.  Bj  one  of  his  Congregation.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Com- 
pany. 

TiLVT  the  book  before  us  will  have  a  multitude  of  readers,  the  name  upon  its 
title-page  is  a  sufficient  guarantee.  Few  preachers,  either  of  the  present  or  oi  the 
past  time,  have  attained  so  great  notoriety  as  Henry  Ward  Bcecher.  His  reputa- 
tion, it  must  be  confessed,  has,  in  some  measure,  resulted  from  the  peculiar  stand 
he  has  always  taken  in  regard  to  the  leading  secular  questions  of  the  day,  and  the 
introduction  into  his  sermons  of  topics  which  are  generally  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  politician  ratlicr  than  the  theologian.  To  the  majority  of  people  we  need 
scarcely  say,  his  position,  in  this  respect^  is  a  matter  of  much  regret ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend that  few  of  our  readers  will  deem  it  greatly  to  Mr.  Beecher*s  credit  that  it 
can  be  said  of  him,  (as  it  was  not  long  since,  by  way  of  eulogy,  in  one  of  our  popu- 
lar journal,)  that  "  he  was  a  great  force  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  and  several 
stump  speakers  were  specially  detailed  to  overtake  and  offset  him."  The  sphere  in 
which  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  properly  moves  is  essentially  distinct  from  tliat  of 
the  politician ;  and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  his  duty  to  feel  concerned  for  the  safety 
of  his  country  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  is  to  manifest  this  concern, 
not  by  leaving  the  church  for  the  popular  convention,  or  by  changing  the  pulpit 
into  the  "stump,"  but  rather  by  faithfully  preaching  the  precious  Gospel  of  peace, 
and  thus  disposing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  to  follow  after  such  things 
as  will  result  in  the  common  weal.  It  is  not  so  much  the  design  of  the  Gospel  to 
carry  on  war  agamst  the  errors  of  individuals  or  nations,  as  by  implanting  in  the 
heart  principles  of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
others,  to  make  the  cherishing,  nay  the  very  existence  of  such  errors  utterly  im- 
possible. 

But  aside  from  his  political  predilections,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  possessed  of 
such  talents  as  could  not  fail  to  bring  him,  very  soon,  prominently  before  the  public. 
He  has  genius  of  a  very  high  order ;  and  his  style  of  thought  and  exjaresBion  is 
eminently  suited  for  preaching  to  (he  people.  His  power  of  originating  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  his  great  strength  lies  in  his  wonderful  faculty  of  clothing  old-fiksh- 
ioned,  orthodox  truths  in  a  new  dress,  and  thus  presenting  them  to  his  hearen 
arrayed  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth.  He  deals  not  so  much  in  what  people  gen- 
erally denominate  argument  as  in  iUustratum ;  but  most  of  his  illustrations  are,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  arguments  of  the  most  telling  kind.  From  the  book  before 
US|  which,  as  its  title  imports^  is  simply  a  collection  of  striking  passages,  selected 
from  his  extemporaneous  discourses,  we  take  a  few  examples  illustrative  of  our 
meaning,  and  which  we  propose  to  place  in  contrast  with  one  or  two  passages  of 
kindred  significance  from  some  of  our  standard  writera 

First,  we  quote  from  Bishop  Butler,    Speaking  of  tlie  circumstances  which  make 
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mankind  eo  ready  to  be  carried  away  by  temptations,  he  says,  (Analogy,  Part  I.. 
Cfaftptcr  IV. :) 

"However,  as  when  we  say  men  are  misled  by  external  circumstances  of  tempta- 
tion, it  can  not  but  be  understood  that  there  ia  somewhat  within  themselves,  to 
render  those  circumstances  temptations,  or  to  render  them  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  them ;  so,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  And  therefore  temptations  from  within 
and  without  mutually  imply  each  other." 

This  18  very  clearly  and,  in  all  respects,  admirably  stated ;  but  the  same  trutli. 
OS  presented  by  Mr.  Beecher,  can  not  fiiil  to  make  a  much  moro  vivid  impression 
upon  a  miscellaneous  congregation : 

**  Temptations  are  enemies  outside  the  castle  seeking  entrance.  If  there  bo  no 
lake  retainer  witliin,  who  holds  treacherous  parley,  tliero  can  scarcely  bo  even  an 
offer.  No  one  would  mako  overtures  to  a  bolted  door  or  a  dead  wall.  It  is  some 
face  at  the  window  that  invites  proffer.  Tlio  violence  of  temptation  addressed  to 
Q8  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  violence  of  the  desiro  within  us.  It  costs 
nothing  to  reject  what  wo  do  not  wish,  and  the  struggle  required  to  overcome 
temptation  measures  the  strength  in  us  of  the  temptiblc  clement,  lion  ought  not 
to  say,  *  How  powerfully  the  devil  tempts,'  but,  '  How  strongly  I  am  tempted'  " 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  advise  our  theological  tenters  to  discard  Buller'a 
more  compact  stylo  for  that  of  Beecher ;  but  wo  do  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  one 
great  Ciult  of  many  of  omt  2)reachers  is  attempting  to  philosophize,  when  a  simple 
illustration  would  prove  tenfold  more  effective.  Such  would  do  well  to  take 
Beecher  as  a  model,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned. 

Again,  Goode,  in  his  truly  admirable  work  on  tho  "Better  Covenant,"  teUs  us. 
(Sermon  IIL :) 

"  The  justification  of  iho  believer  is  not  an  imperfect  work,  so  that  ho  may  Ikj 
justified  to-day  and  condemned  again  to-morrow;  it  varies  not  with  tho  variations 
of  his  feelings ;  tho  work  on  tho  faith  of  which  justification  rests  is  a  Jinishcd  work ; 
and,  therefore,  if  onco  recognized  as  mme,  it  mu3t  eternally  clear  mo  from  all  possi- 
ble change.  The  fi actuations  of  faith  will  causo  fluctuations  in  my  nijoymeuts  of 
Christ's  salvation ;  but  the  salvation  itself  is  unchnngcable." 

Mr.  Beecher,  moro  fancifully,  but  not  less  correctly  or  impressively,  conveys  the 
same  comforting  assurance  in  tho  following  terms : 

"The  variableness  of  Christian  moods  is  often  a  matter  of  great  and  unnecessary 

mflfering ;  but  Christian  life  does  not  follow  tho  changes  of  feeling.     Our  feelings 

are  but  the  torch,  and  our  life  Ls  tho  man  that  carries  it    Tho  wind  that  fiares  the 

llamo  does  not  make  tho  man  waver.    Tlic  fiamc  may  sway  hither  and  thither,  but 

he  holds  his  course  straight  on.    Thus,  oftentimes  it  is  that  our  Cliristian  hopes  are 

Carried  as  one  carries  a  Hghted  candlo  through  tho  windy  street,  that  necms  never 

to  be  so  nearly  blown  out  as  when  wc  st<;p  through  tho  open  door,  and  in  a  mo- 

<tient  we  are  safe  within.    Our  wind-blown  feelings  riso  and  fall  through  all  our 

life,  and  the  draught  of  death  tlu-eatcns  quito  to  extinguish  tlicm ;  but  one  moment 

xiaore  and  they  shall  riso  and  forever  shine  serenely  m  the  unstormcd  air  of  heaven." 
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As  farther  examples  of  Mr.  Boecher's  felicity  of  illustratioDf  and  of  tho  poww 
which  illustrations  possess  of  conveying  truth,  we  Instance  the  following: 


''  You  have  seen  a  ship  out  on  the  bay,  swingmg  with  tho  tide,  and  seeming 
if  it  would  follow  it ;  and  yet  it  can  not,  for  down  beneath  tho  water  it  is  aDchored. 
^,  many  a  soul  sways  towards  heaven,  but  can  not  ascend  thither,  becaujse  it  is 
anchored  to  some  secret  sin." 

"  You  need  not  break  tho  glasses  of  a  telescope,  or  coat  them  over  \ivith  pain^  in 
order  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  through  them.  Just  breathe  upon  them  and  the 
dew  of  your  breath  will  shut  out  all  the  stars.  So  it  docs  not  require  great  crimes 
to  hide  the  light  of  God's  countenance.  Little  faults  can  do  it  just  as  weU.  Take 
a  sliiold  and  cast  a  spear  upon  it,  and  it  will  leave  in  it  one  great  dent  Prick  it 
all  over  with  a  million  little  needle  shafts^  and  they  will  take  the  polish  from  it  far 
more  than  the  piercing  of  the  spear.  So  it  is  not  so  much  the  great  sins  which 
take  the  freshness  from  our  consciences  as  the  numberless  petty  faults  whidi  we 
are  all  the  while  committing." 

*'  One  of  the  affecting  features  in  a  life  of  vice  is  the  longing,  wistfbl  outlooks 
given  by  the  wretches  who  struggle  with  unbridled  passions  towards  virtues  which 
are  no  longer  within  their  reach.  Men  in  the  tide  of  vice  are  sometimes  like  the 
poor  creatures  swept  down  the  stream  of  mighty  rivers,  who  see  people  safe  on 
shore,  and  trees  and  flowers,  as  they  go  quickly  past ;  and  all  things  that  are  de- 
sirable gleam  upon  them  for  a  moment  to  heighten  their  trouble  and  to  aggravate 
their  swifl-coming  destruction." 

Now  this  method  of  preaching  Gospel  truth  may,  to  some  small  extent  at  leasts 
be  acquired,  and,  when  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  common  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination would  throw  around  it,  can  not  but  prove  most  efficient  It  certainly 
deserves  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  tho  great  and  responsible  work  of  the 
ministry. 

The  reader  will  find  among  tho  "  Life  Thoughts"  of  Mr.  Beecher  some  &w  pass- 
ages which  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  political  allusions.  Others  uill 
be  ofTensivo  to  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  because  of  theu*  exaggeratuma,  and,  in 
some  instances,  far-fetched  comparisons.  The  following,  among  others,  had  tliey 
been  uttered  by  a  person  of  inferior  reputation,  might  bo  considered  as  bordering 
on  the  inelegant ;  but  coming  as  they  do  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  they  can  not 
be  thought  out  of  place — on  the  same  principle  as  that  a  man  of  adcnowledged 
wealth  and  respectability  may,  with  impunity,  pay  less  regard  to  dress  and  exter- 
nal appearance  than  would  be  doomed  consistent  with  perfect  gentility  in  one  of 
less  means : 

"  You  might  as  well  go  to  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  and  scrape  up  the  dost  of  the 
mummies,  and  knead  it  into  forms,  and  bake  them  in  your  oven,  and  call  sodi 
tilings  men,  and  present  them  as  citizens  and  teachers  for  our  regard,  as  to  bring 
old,  time-worn  institutions  to  servo  the  growth  and  the  living  wants  of  tOKlay." 
*'  It  is  not  well  for  a  man  to  pray  cream,  and  live  skim-milk." 
*' Doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  Truth  set  up  and  stuffed." 
"  There  is  nothuig  in  this  world  so  fiendish  as  the  conduct  of  a  mean  man  whea 
he  has  tho  power  to  revenge  himself  upon  a  noble  one  in  adversity.    It  takes  a  \ 
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to  mako  a  devil ;  and  the  fittest  man  for  snch  a  purpose  is  a  snarling,  waspish, 
x«d-hot,  fiery  creditor." 

"There  is  an  ugly  kind  of  forgivoncss  in  this  world — a  kind  of  hcdgc-hog  for- 
^Teness,  shot  out  like  quills.  Men  take  one  who  has  oflended,  and  set  him  down 
befiire  the  blow-pipe  of  their  indignation,  and  scorch  him  and  bum  his  fault  into 
him ;  and  when  they  have  kneaded  him  sufficiently  with  tlieir  fiery  fists,  tlicn — 
they  forgive  him." 

Mr.  Beecher  thus  disposes  of  the  doctrines  of  election  and  predestination : 


It 


Many  men  are  swamped  in  the  doctrines  of  election  and  predestination ;  but 
tins  is  supreme  impertinence.  They  are  trutlis  which  belong  to  God,  and  if  you 
arc  troubled  by  them,  it  is  because  you  are  meddling  with  what  docs  not  belong  to 
yoo.  You  only  need  to  understand  that  all  God*s  agencies  are  to  assist  you  in 
gaiuiog  your  salvation,  if  you  will  but  use  them  rightly.  To  doubt  this,  is  as  if 
men  in  a  boat,  pulling  against  the  tide,  and,  with  all  tlieir  efforts,  going  backwards 
every  hour,  should  by  and  by  find  the  current  turning,  and  see  the  wind  springing 
up  with  it  and  filling  the  sails,  and  hear  the  man  at  the  helm  exclaim,  '  How 
away,  boys!  wind  and  tide  are  in  your  favor,'  and  they  should  all  say:  *What 
shall  we  do  with  the  oars  ?  Do  not  the  wind  and  tide  take  away  our  free 
agency?'" 
"The  elect  are  whosoever  will,  and  the  non-elect  whosoever  won't." 

The  iruOt/tUness  of  the  following,  wo  apprehend,  will  be  questioned  by  very  few  : 

"A  man  will  confess  sins  in  general ;  but  those  sins  which  he  would  not  have 
Ms  neighbor  know  for  his  right  hand,  which  bow  him  down  with  shomo  like  a 
wind-stricken  bulrush,  those  ho  passes  over  in  his  prayer.  Men  arc  willing  to  be 
thought  sinful  in  disposition ;  but  in  special  acts  they  are  disposed  to  praise  them- 
selves. They  therefore  confess  their  depravity  and  defend  their  conduct.  They 
are  wrong  in  general,  but  right  in  particular." 

**  There  are  many  professing  Christians  who  are  secretly  vexed  on  account  of  the 
charity  they  have  to  bestow  and  the  self-denial  they  have  to  use.  If,  instead  of 
tho  smooth  prayers  which  they  do  pray,  tliey  should  speak  out  the  things  which 
they  really  feel,  they  would  say  when  they  go  home  at  night,  *  0  Lord  1  T  met  a 
poor  wretch  of  yours  to-day,  a  miserable,  unwashed  brat,  and  I  gave  him  six-pence, 
and  I  have  been  sorry  for  it  ever  since ;'  or,  *  0  Lord  I  if  I  had  not  signed  those  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  I  might  have  gone  to  tho  theatre  this  evening.  Your  religion  de- 
prives me  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment ;  but  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.  There's  no 
other  way  of  getting  into  heaven,  I  suppose.' 

"  Tlie  sooner  such  men  are  out  of  the  church  the  better." 

Our  criticism  has  already  extended  itself  much  beyond  its  contemplated  limits^ 
and  we  close  with  a  single  "  thought,"  whose  beauty  is  equalled  only  by  its  catho- 
licity: 

"A  man  has  a  right  to  picture  God  according  to  his  need,  whatever  it  be.  This 
being  shut  up  by  ecdesiasticism  to  a  narrow  way  of  coming  to  God,  has  stifled 
many  a  soul.    Tho  whole  round  of  symbols  has  been  employed  to  represent  God  to 
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US,  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the  lowest  things.  The  bird  that  fans  the  mm,  and  the 
bird  that  hides  from  it  under  the  leolj  are  alike  taken  to  symbolize  Jehovah.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  go  to  God  by  any  \ray  which  is  true  to  him.  If  you  can  thiak 
it  out,  that  is  your  privilege.  If  you  can  feel  it  out,  that  is  your  privilege.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  child  has  a  right  to  nestle  in  his  father's  bosoms  whether  he 
climbs  there  uix>n  his  knee  or  by  the  chair  from  behind ;  any  way,  so  that  it  is  his 
fatlier.  Wlicrevcr  you  have  seen  God  pass,  mark  it,  and  go  and  sit  in  that  win- 
dow again." 


Biblical  Commextabt  ox  the  New  Testauent.  By  Dr.  Hebscaxn  Olshausex, 
Profeaor  of  Tlicology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Continued  after  his  death 
by  Dr.  John'  H.  A.  Ebbard,  and  Lie  Augustus  Wiesixoer.  Translated  from  the 
German  for  Clark's  Foreign  and  Theological  Library.  Revised  after  the  latest 
German  edition  by  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Rochester.  Vol.  VI.  New- York  :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  115  Nassau 
street.     1858. 

The  a1x)vo  volume  contains  commentaries  on  the  1st  and  2d  Epistles  to  Hmothy, 
on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Though  boasting 
on  the  titlc-pago  the  name  of  OLshausen,  it  is  entirely  theworkof  twoof  his  pupila^ 
Dr.  A.  H.  Ebrard,  and  Lie  A.  Wiesinger.  Of  Wieainger  and  his  views  some  ac- 
count was  given  in  our  last  issue.  The  rendering  we  here  have  of  his  exposition 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  a  republication  from  the  Scotch  edition,  but  that 
of  Uio  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  appear  now  in  Eogli^ih 
for  the  first  time ;  having  been  translated  from  the  Grerman  by  the  editor.  Dr. 
Kcndrick.  We  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  editor's  opinion,  that  in  these  ex- 
positions TVicsinger  is  "  throughout  thorough,  exact,  and  judicious,  displaying  most 
of  the  best  features,  with  few  of  the  faults  of  German  exegesis."  He  not  only  la- 
bors to  develop  fully  the  sense  and  force  of  every  passage,  and  to  show  its  coo- 
ncction  willi  the  subject  in  hand,  but  he  also  ably  vindicates  overy  part  against 
which  objections  have  been  urged  by  such  neologists  as  Schleiermacher  and  his 
school 

"We  note  nothing  deci<ledly  objectionable  in  the  views  expressed  unless  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  1  Timothy  3  :  2.  'Wiesinger  insists  that  when  "  husband  of  one 
wife"  is  mentioned  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  bishop,  that  *'  this  can  be  ex- 
plained only  of  second  marrioge.^^  We  can  only  say  that  if  ho  is  right  in  this  inter- 
pretation, (and  ho  defends  it  by  very  ingenious  arguments,)  then  one  of  the  quali- 
cations  of  apostolic  times  has  been  dispensed  with  by  the  apostolic  succe^on  of 
modern  da^'s. 

The  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  work  of  Dr.  4-  H.  A.  Ebrani, 
a  pupil  of  Olshausen,  and  his  successor  to  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Erlangen.  It  seems  that  the  work  of  completing  the  commentary 
was  originally  assigned  to  Ebrurd ;  he,  however,  has  furnished  only  tliia  exposition 
of  Hebrews,  and  an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Revebtiou,  leaving  the  pastoral  and 
the  Catholic  epistles  to  bo  expounded  by  "Wiesinger.  The  concise  logical  aiigu- 
menta  by  which  the  author  of  this  epistle  fully  demonstrates  the  utter  worthlessp 
ness  of  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies  under  the  new  dispensation,  and  the  great 
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tnith  that  "Christ  is  tho  end  of  tho  law  for  righteousness,'*  aro  exhn>iicd  by  Dr. 
Ebrard  with  great  clearness  and  force.  Whatever  may  be  the  errors  into  wliich  ho 
is  betrayed  by  tliat  '*  over-confidence  and  boldness"  which  tho  editor  attributes  to 
him,  still,  few  persons  cjm  read  his  commentary  without  adding  somewhat,  at  least, 
to  their  appreciation  of  this  great  epistle.  TN'e  will  now  quote  several  passages 
which  seem  to  us  to  contain  the  most  prominent  of  his  doubtful  positions  and  fanci- 
ful theories,  together  with  one  or  two  views  wliich  perhaps  may  bo  considered 
hardly  orthodox. 

In  chapter  2,  verse  9,  instead  of  ;t^P''"*  Oroi-,  (by  the  grace  of  God,)  he  reads  .v^^p/f 
9foi',  (except  God,)  and  expresses  as  the  sense  of  tlie  passage  that  "  Christ  haa 
tasted  death  for  every  one^  God  himself  alone  excepted."  Commenting  on  the  18th 
verso  of  tho  same  chapter,  he  says :  "  Our  author  teaches  us  to  regard  man  not  as  a 
mass  of  individuals^  but  as  one  organism,  as  a  tree,  so  to  speak,  whicli  has  grown 
oat  of  one  root,  out  of  Adam.  In  tlic  man  Jesus,  the  pure  and  npo  fruit  of  human- 
ity, so  to  epeak,  has  stood  ])cfore  God — a  fruit,  however,  which  had  not  dtvelq^ 
itself  out  of  the  race  of  Adam,  but  was  given  to  this  race,  engrafted  upon  tho  dis- 
eased tree — and  thus  in  Jesus  the  organic? ni  of  man  has  done  all  that  was  required 
to  bo  done." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  "^'vxrj^  and  TrvevfiaToc,  in  chap, 
if  Terso  12,  furnish  a  good  example  of  Dr.  Kbrard's  habit  of  straining  after  greater 
depth  of  meaning.     **  An  excellent  sense  is  evolved  when  we  regard  tho  soul  as 
mnething  lying  deep  within  man,  the  spirit  as  lying  still  deeper,  and  tho  word  of 
God  03  penetrating  into  (lie  soul,  and  thence  itiU  detjier,  even  into  (lie  spirit.     For  tho 
flret  and  more  superficial  effect  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  it  in  many  ways  stirs  and 
tDOvcB  the  mind— 'tho  complex  assemblage  of  feelings  derived  from  nature — it  in. 
voluntarily  seizes  the  mind,  binds  and  disturbs  it,     This  stiniug  and  arresting  eflect 
on  tho  "^'xn  it  exercises  in  wider  circles,  even  among  the  unawakeucd ;  it  exercises 
this  effect  in  national  churches  upon  the  nation,  pinks  itself  into  the  heart  as  a  still 
alumborlug  soed-com,  keeps  hold  of  tlio  man  although  he  may  not  yet.  by  any  freo 
act  of  his  own,  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  Go?pel  and  its  reception,  and  works  on 
in  tho  si)horo  of  the  soul,  product.s  a  strange  and  unaccountable  uneasiness,  and 
agsdn  gives  comfort  like  a  soft  balm ;  in  all  this,  it  is  only  tho  yvxv  which  has  ex- 
perienced its  jwwer.     Soon,  however,  it  penetrates  still  deeper,  works  no  longer 
merely  in  the  sphere  of  the  involuntary  activities  of  the  soul,  where  no  conscious 
resistance  is  made  to  it,  but  penetrates  into  the  watchfully  conscious  life  of  tho 
thoughts,  passes  from  tlie  tvdv^T/ffetr  to  the  tvimai,  obt;iins  for  itself  a  place  in  the 
sphere  of  the  conscious  will  and  voluntar}*  thought,  and  carries  on  its  plea  with  tho 
old  Adam  in  the  clear  hglit  of  day,  until  the  man  is  driven  to  a  final  decision  for  or 
against  the  Gospel." 

He  explains  verse  2  of  chapter  5,  "^Vho  can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant," 
thus:  "  Every  high  priest  is  set  up  as  one  taken  from  among  men,  that  he  may  ofibr 
sacrifices  as  one  who  can  rightly  jndg^  respef-tlng  the  sinners  who  bring  thcm,^^  *'  Tiio 
mechanical  offering  of  tho  sacrifices  is  not  enough  ;  a  psychologically  ju«t  estimate 
of  the  particular  case  of  him  for  whom  the  atonement  is  to  be  made,  must  precede 
the  offering."  Tlio  author  adds:  "This  is  a  point  which  so  far  as  I  know,  no  com- 
mentator has  rightly  understood." 
Paa^ng  such  passages  as  these,  which  at  the  most  can  only  be  called  fanciful, 
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wo  proceed  to  quote  ono  or  two  instances  of  such  interpretation,  as  might  be  ob- 
jected to  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

For  instance,  ho  thus  i^silively  pronounces  upon  the  great  controversy  respecting 
the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace.  Sp3aking  of  Hebrews  6  :  4-6.  he  sa^-s:  "In 
this  passage  we  are  taught  that  there  may  be  a  falling  away  from  a  state  of  faith  in 
the  fullest  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  term."  .  .  .  .  "  Our  passage^  there- 
fore, unmistakably  declares  the  possibility  tlwt  a  regenerate  person  may  fall 
away."  ....  "  In  opposition  to  Calvin,  then,  we  must  lay  down  tlie  fol- 
lowing as  the  doctrine  of  the  Iloly  Scripture  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Tl.ero  are  three  different  ways  specified  in  Scripture  in  which  a  man  may  be  eter- 
nally lost^  1.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  properly  so-called,  Matt  12:  31, 
scq.,  when  a  man  obstinately  resists  the  call  of  grace,  and  repels  all  the  first  mo- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart  and  .conscience ;  2.  1  John  2  :  19,  when  one 
embraces  Christianity  outwardly  and  superficially  without  bemg  truly  bom  again, 
and  ihcn  becomes  a  prey  to  the  seducing  talk  of  some  vagabond  babbler;  and, 
3.  Hob.  6  :  4-G,  when  ono  has  been  truly  bom  again,  but  gives  place  to  the  evil 
principle  in  his  heart,  and  being  worsted  in  the  stmgglo,  suffers  himself  to  be  taken 
captive  by  some  more  refined  temptation,  some  more  refined  Uo." 

Tliis  leads  us  to  notice  an  advantage  which  the  present  American  has  over  the 
previous  Scotch  edition  of  this  work.  To  the  passage  cited,  the  American  editor 
has  appended  a  long  and  valuable  foot-note,  stating  the  difficulties  to  which  Ebrard*a 
view  is  subject,  and  giving  such  additional  explanation  as  will  enable  tbo  subject 
to  be  viewed  in  all  its  bearings. 

Another  example  of  the  same  bold,  perhaps  rash  decision  occms  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  chapter  d  :  2-5.  The  difficulty  is  stated  to  be  this :  "  The  author  in  verse  4 
rec7;otis  the  golden  altar  of  incense  as  belonging  Id  the  holy  of  Mies,  while  it  stood  ttn* 
doubtedly  in  tlie  holy  placed  After  combating  the  various  explanations  which  have 
been  given,  Dr.  Ebrard  says :  •'  The  solution  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  altar  of 
incense  stood,  indeed,  in  the  holy  place,  but  referred  to  the  holy  of  holies,"  hence  it 
''belonged  most  properly  to  the  holiest  of  all,  although  it  stood  before  the  entrance 
to  it,  (just  as  the  sign-board  of  a  shop,  althougli  outside  tlie  shop-door,  yet  belongs 
not  to  the  street,  but  to  the  shop.)" 

The  expression  6ia  Trvevimmc  aimnnv,  chapter  4  :  14,'the  author  expUuns  as  not 
referring  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  simply  as  opposed  to  6ia  anQKor. 
''Christ  was  not  slain  through  mechanical  comiilianco  with  a  carnal  onlinanco. 
....  that  which  performed  tlie  sacrificial  act  in  Him  was  His  spirit,  {jrvtvfia.y' 
"  Others,  too,  have  offered  themselves  '  through  the  spirit,'  but  only  in  the  stmgglo 
for  good  things  of  a  7'claiive  nature."  ....  "In  Christ,  it  was  the  ahsohtie 
salvation  of  the  world,  it  was  etenuty  itself  that  was  at  stake.  Hence  a  rektive 
TTievfia  was  sufficient  for  those  others,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  etc.;  but  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  could  only  bo  offered  in  the  iM)wer  of  itcmal  sinrit." 

Kbrard  objects  also  to  the  rcndermg  of  diadoK?;  in  verse  IG  of  this  cliapter  by  the 
word  ''  testament,"  insisting  on  retaining  the  term  *'  covenant."  Ho  thus  explains: 
"  Where  a  sinful  man  will  enter  into  covenant  with  the  holy  God,  the  man  must 
first  die — must  first  atone  for  his  guilt  by  a  death,  (or  he  must  produce  a  substitu- 
tionary burnt-offeimg,)"  hence  the  reading,  ''where  there  is  a  covtnani  there  must 
also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  covenant-maker."  Here  again  we  are  indebted 
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to  the  American  editor  for  presenting  '•  opposing  consiilerations"  to  this  view  ia  a 
ftot-note. 

"Wo  come  now  to  Ebrard'a  tlieoir  of  tr.o  soul's  destiny  aAcr  dcatli.  which  seems 
to  be  a  partial  blending  of  tlie  orthodox  and  the  Romi^h  d-^ctrines.  ITo  siivs : 
*•  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  tlireefold  destiny  after  dLath.  lie  wlio,  as  one  bom 
again,  as  a  member  of  Christ,  lias  £ilkn  askcp  in  Jesus.  cc<mcs  not  into  judgn'.eut. 
(John  5  :  24.)  but  goes  to  Clirist  in  hi-aven,  (2  Tim.  1 ;  IS;  I'hil  1 :  2:^)  He  who 
has  died  without  being  bom  again,  but  yet  without  positive  unbelief;  const  qv.oiiilv 
iriihout  having  had  the  opportunity  of  believing,  goes  into  the  place  of  the  doavl, 
into  Hades ;  he  btlongs  not,  however,  to  those  whose  sins  are  forgiven  neither  in 
this  life,  nor  in  the  life  to  come,  (Matt.  12  :  31,  seq.,)  but  he  is  judged  on  tlie  last 
day  according  to  his  works,  and  if  (Rom.  2  :  7)  he  has  pcrseveringly  stn'cer.  in  well- 
doing after  immortality,  ho  will  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  tho?e  .^VA-  ones, 
for  whose  healiug  {Oe^farzeia)  after  the  final  judgment,  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of 
life,  (Rev.  22  :  2.)  There  is  for  him,  therefore,  m  the  inter^■al  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  no  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.  But  he  who  has  lad  the  oji^or- 
tanity  of  attaining  to  faith,  and  yet  with  persevering  obstir.acy  has  put  this  opi^or- 
tunity  away  froin  him,  (Matt  12  :  31,  seq..)  and  further,  he  who  has  attaiued  to 
Ciith,  and  yet  has  fallen  away,  (Ilcb.  C  :  1  ;  10  :  2(>-31,)  gjcs  into  Shcol,  but  will. 
the  certain  consciousness  that  the  KQimr,  judgment  and  condemnation,  awaits  him. 
and  that  the  eternal  fire  is  prepared  fur  him  which  is  to  consume  the  adversaiie.^  of 
Cod.'*  This  viow  is  more  fully  stated  when  conmienting  on  the  40th  verse  of  tlio 
11th  chapter,  where  the  author  introduces  his  remarks  by  observing  that:  '*  The 
doctrino  of  the  Holy  Scripture  on  the  state  af\er  death  in  the  evangelical  syst-.^m  of 
doctrine  has  not  been  fully  developed."  lie  concludes  thus:  "It  is  time,  imUed. 
that  this  hihUcal  doctrine  of  the  slate  after  death  were  again  preached  to  co^i-jnjn- 
thns;  fjr  tho  common  hard  and  truly  unscriptural  doctrine  wliieh  knows  nuihinu' 
farther  after  death  than  happinesi  or  condemnation,  is  in  its  practical  eCTect^  e-iiallv 
mischievous  wit!i  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Puri'atory,  inwhicli  a  trace  of  the 
doctrino  of  Shcol,  but  only  a  caricatured  trace  of  it,  is  eontaiiud.'' 

Wo  believe  that  wo  have  now  quoted  the  most  objoet  ionablo  pas-rges  contained 
ia  the  commentarj'  before  us.  Paving  these,  the  exposition  is  ovaiiLrelicid,  lueid.  and 
profound.  The  author  loves  to  dwell  on  tho  grand  doctrine  of  Christianity,  justill- 
cation  alone  by  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Chri?t.  Seizing  this  as  the  t.>s»i;iial 
troth,  he  would  urge  upon  all  denominations  of  Christians,  to  lose  sight  of  svjch 
minor  differences  as  pertain  merely  to  fomis  and  ceremonies,  and  unite  with  o:'.e 
heart  and  hand  for  the  furtherance  of  tl:e  Gospd. 

Appended  to  the  exposition  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  history  and  auihor>hip  ef 
the  Epistle.  Dr.  Kbrard  takes  the  view  that  it  is  a  strictly  theological  inaUs".  de- 
signed originally  not  for  the  entire  Christian  Church,  nor  for  all  ehristianizeil  Jewfs 
but  "fur  a  certain  circle  of  neophytes  and  catecliumens  in  Jerusalem,  whose  oin- 
version  had  taken  place  not  long  bef'.re." 

As  to  tho  writer  of  tho  Kpislle,  after  discussing  fully  all  the  external  as  well  as 
internal  testimonies,  tho  author  gives  a-^  his  own  liypothesis  that  *•  Luke  worked  out 
tho  Epistle  for  Paul  and  as  in  his  name,  not.  hov/ever.  in  Rome,  where  i)erh:ip8  ho 
himself  might  have  been  involved  in  the  procedure  against  Paul,  but  in  anotlier 
place  in  Italy,  somewhere  in  the  neigljlx^rho-jd  of  Tlieophiliks.''  This  hy|  othcsis 
Dr.  Ebrard  thinks  "  leaves  nothing  unexplained."    To  account  for  the  '*  ecclesiastical 
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tradition,^^  ascribing  it  to  Paul,  "  Tho  bearer  of  the  Epistlo,"  he  remarks,  **  "who 
is  unknown  to  us,  delivered  it  to  tho  readers  as  an  '  epistlo  which  Paul  sends  to 
them,*  and  thereby  as  a  Pauline  epistle.''  At  tho  samo  timo  explaining  the  agency 
of  Luke  in  its  production  :  '*  What  the  readers  found  in  tho  Epistle  was  kept  and 
considered,  with  reason,  as  tho  icachiivj  and  admonitions  of  the  Apostle.  And  tlrJ3 
the  Epistle  was  regarded  as  one  of  Pauls ;  it  was  written  attcioritate  PaiUi,  and,  in 
reality  also,  Faulo  autorey    .... 


Memoir  of  Captain  M.  M.  IlAiiiioxD,  Rifle  Brigade.    Xew-York :  Hobert  Carter 
and  Brothers,  No.  530  Broadway.     1853. 

The  author's  motives  in  compiling  this  work  can  bo  best  gathered  fix>m  bis  own 
words.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  in  compliance  with  tho  urgent  wishes  of  many,  wo  ofTer 
in  the  following  pages  a  short  memoir  of  ono  'who  shall  return  no  moro  to  1  ii 
house,'  it  is  not  to  exalt  him,  but  rather  that  wo  may  set  forth  in  tho  words  of  h.i3 
sunple  epitaph :  *  Tho  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace,  who  gave  a  Christian  lustro 
to  his  life  and  a  blessedness  to  his  honorable  death.' "  The  writer  has  faithfully 
performed  his  task,  for  in  tho  book  before  us  we  have  a  graphic  pictoro  of  Christ's 
constraining  love  and  of  a  Cliristian's  daily  walk  with  Qod.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
follow  the  author,  quoting  such  passages  and  stating  such  facts  as  will  giro  the 
reader  some  idea  of  Hammond's  brief  but  eventful  career. 

Maxhnilian  Montagu  Hammond,  the  third  son  of  W.  0.  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Alban's  Court,  Kent^  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  May,  1824.  When  quite  young,  an 
accident  from  tho  explosion  of  gunpowder  almost  destroyed  -a  life  that  has  proved 
very  valuable.  At  tliis  tune  ho  exhibited  tliut  forgetfulness  of  self  which  was 
ever  afterwards  a  prominent  characteristic,  for  when  severely  wounded  and  suffer- 
ing intense  agony,  he  said:  "  How  glad  I  am  that  it  wasn't  you,  mother."  He  was 
higli-splritcd  and  manly,  keenly  enjoying  the  sjwrts  of  youth,  and  in  deeds  or 
daring  foremost  among  his  companions.  Beloved  by  all  whom  ho  met^  his  open 
honest  face,  upon  which  there  always  played  a  genial  smile,  was  ever  hailed  wirli 
delight  by  his  many  friends. 

Ills  early  days  afford  an  instance  of  that  bold  unflinching  dispoution  which  he 
showed  m  his  whole  Chriijtian  courso.  His  mother  had  taught  him  to  pray  as  soon 
as  he  arose  and  when  he  retired.  One  morning  ho  went  out  as  usual  to  play,  but 
remembering  that  ho  had  forgotten  his  accustomed  devotions,  ho  kndt  down  in  ft 
wood-lodgo  before  his  companions,  utterly  regardless  of  their  sneoiB.  Desiring 
very  much  to  be  a  soldier,  Maxy,  for  such  was  he  called,  was  sent  to  Woolwich, 
and  soon  after  to  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  Fondness  for  pleasure 
and  dislike  of  study  at  first  materially  interfered  with  liis  progress  but  becoming 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  self-exertion,  he  applied  himself  sufficiently  to  pass  a 
very  creditable  exammation.  He  received  an  Ensign's  commission  in  the  CGth 
Regiment  of  Foot,  but  before  he  could  enroll  himself  liis  earnest  desuros  were  gra- 
tified by  an  appointment  as  Second  Lioutenant  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  tho  Rifle 
Brigade,  stationed  at  Newport  "  The  world  with  all  its  pleasures  was  now  open 
to  him,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  ardent  temperament  would  escape 
its  dangers.  Before  him,  as  before  us  all,  lay  the  broad  and  the  narrow  way;  and 
although  his  own  natural  good  sense  and  good  taste  led  him  to  avoid  those  habits 
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of  life  into  whicli  lower  natures  too  often  CiU,  yet  the  biographer  would  not  bo 
fiiitlifiillj  painting  his  character,  iij  by  his  silence,  ho  glossed  over  those  passages 
of  his  early  lifc,  *  wherein  in  times  past  he  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  according  to  the  princo  of  the  power  of  the  air,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  and  of  tho  mind.* " 

The  battalion  was  moved  to  Swansea^  thenco  to  Bristol,  and  from  there  to  Dover, 
whero  Hammond  remained  with  one  of  the  d6put  companies.  His  winter  was 
passed  in  frivolitj  and  dissipation,  as  tho  following  letter  shows : 

"  Dover,  Sunday. 
"  My  Dear  Motheh  :  I  should  have  enjoyed  beyond  measure  going  to  the  *  *  *'d 
tail  but  I  am  perfectly  unable,  as  I  am  engaged  to  go  to  a  l)all  hero  on  the  same 

day  at  Sirs. 'a    I  sliall  write  to  *  ♦  ♦  to  thank  her  for  asking  me.    Vsq  had  a 

very  good  ball  hero  on  Friday ;  about  ono  hundred  and  fifty  people ;  but  the  room 
was  dreadfully  crowded.  There  aro  no  end  of  balls  now.  I  found  six  invitations 
when  I  got  here,  (ho  was  within  twelve  miles  of  his  home,  and  was  consequently 
frequently  going  backwards  and  forwards.)  If  my  pony  is  sound,  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  kaow,  that  I  may  send  over  for  it    A  capital  ball  at  Canterbury. 

*' Your  affectionate  "31.  M-'IFammoxd." 

In  tho  spring,  Hammond  received  an  order  to  join  the  service  companies,  and  in 
June  embarked  for  Halifax,  which  place  he  reached  after  a  passage  of  forty-five 
days.  His  first  two  years  were  spent  in  racmg,  hunting,  and  other  sports  of  the 
field.  Wliilo  out  after  moose,  two  incidents  occurred  which  8eriouj«ly  impressed 
him.  One  of  his  companions  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady,  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  had  to  bo  traversed  before  medical  advico  could  be  obtained.  A  suffer- 
ing fnend,  no  means  of  relief  at  hand,  tho  lonely  silent  woods  around,  tho  great 
distance  between  them  and  succor,  all  had  a  tendency  to  show  him  man's  utter 
helplessness  and  dependence.  His  own  wonderful  escape  from  imminent  death  was 
another  circumstance  tliat  strongly  affected  him.  "  Already  the  events  above  re- 
lated had  made  a  strong'  impression.  There  was  an  unsatisfied  feeling,  a  longing 
after  happiness  stealing  over  him,  which  the  excitements  of  this  life  will  not,  can 
not  bring." 

His  letters  to  liis  father  at  this  tune  show  sorrow  for  past  extravagance,  a  resolve 
to  be  more  economical  in  future,  as  well  as  a  more  contented  spirit  than  he  liad 
formerly  manifested,  Halifax  society  having  been  at  first  quito  distasteful  to  him. 
These  arc  significant  facts,  and  foreshadow  tho  great  change  which  soon  followed. 
At  this  juncture  there  came  from  England  to  Halifiix  a  pious  officer  and  his  wife. 
They  were  true  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  filled  with  zeal  in  behalf  of  tlioso 
yet  strangers  to  God.  Hammond  at  once  arrested  their  attention,  for  "  he  was  in 
the  heyday  of  his  youth,  his  figure  was  tall,  his  faco  handsome,  and  his  counte- 
nance singularly  bright  and  prepossessing."  Tho  officer  mentioned  thus  speaks  of 
him :  "  Ho  was  tho  most  popular  man  in  the  regiment,  and  a  great  favorite  in 
general  society.  Ho  had  never  known  sorrow,  but  he  felt  tho  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  his  life  without  God  and  without  Christ,  and  ho  yearned  for  something 
better.  With  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  truth,  we 
invited  him  to  come  and  drink  tea,  and  read  the  Bible  afterwards.  Almost  beyond 
our  hopes,  ho  made  his  appearance  tho  next  Saturday  evening,  and  joined  witli  us 
m  searching  tho  Scriptures."    Says  his  biographer,  Maxy  Hammond's  part  was 
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now  taken ;  there  was  no  hesitation  which  to  choose ;  of  him  none  could  say : 
"  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him ;  but 
if  Baal,  follow  him." 

Henceforth  the  Lord  was  his  portion.  On  the  I7th  December,  1844,  ho  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  father  telling  him  of  his  conversion,  and  expressing  deep  gratittido  to 
his  Saviour  for  rescuing  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  "  The  Saturday  even- 
ings at  Captain  L *s  (the  officer  spoken  of)  quarters  became  now  stated  i>eriodi 

for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  for  prayers.  Three  or  four  officers  of  the  regiment, 
and  one  or  two  others  belonging  to  the  garrison,  in  process  of  time  joined,  and  at 

these  happy  assemblies  Captain  L and  his  wife  received  with  joy  those  young 

searchers  after  the  truth,  and  *  expounded  unto  them  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly.' "  In  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  L at  this  time,  she  speaks  thus  of  Ham- 
mond :  "  He  is  indeed  a  devoted  young  Christian,  and  his  one  desire  seems,  that 
his  tongue  and  his  pen,  his  heart  and  his  head,  should  be  given  to  his  Master's  ser- 
vice." An  instance  is  given  of  the  alacrity  with  which  he  entered  upon  tho  duties 
of  an  earnest  practical  Christian. 

He  had  become  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school,  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers,  when  an  order  came  that  no  officer  should  instruct  the  men,  as  such  in- 
timacy between  inferiors  and  superiors  tended  to  weaken  discipline.  "'Well," 
said  Maxy,  "  if  I  must  not  teach,  I  suppose  there  is  no  order  to  prevent  my  learn- 
ing ;"  and  accordingly  he  sat  down  at  one  end  of  the  form  on  which  some  of  his 
own  men  and  others  were  seated,  and  listened  to  the  teaching  of  one  whoso  posi- 
tion should  have  been  at  his  feet.  A  lady  speaking  at  this  time  of  Hammond  says : 
"I  shall  never  forget  him,  or  the  impression  he  left  upon  me ;  so  earnest,  so  simple- 
minded,  so  very  lovely  in  manner  and  expression,  and  such  deep  devoted  love  to 
the  Saviour  and  His  cause.  Ho  recalled  M'Cheyne,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
holiness."  His  conversion  wrought  a  change  in  his  entire  mind,  so  that  such  books 
as  Prescott's  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  D'Aubignd's  "Reformation,"  Butler's 
*'  Analogy,"  which  before  seemed  dull,  were  now  read  with  avidity. 

The  pathway  of  his  new  life  was  hedged  with  trials,  but  he  firmly  trusted  in 
One  mighty  to  save.  During  the  month  of  May,  1845,  he  visited  Boston,  Phila. 
delphia,  Washington,  New- York,  Niagara,  "West-Point,  and  other  important  placce^ 
returning  to  Halifax  in  August  of  the  same  year.  His  own  words  furnish  the  best 
key  to  his  doctrinal  views.  Commenting  on  Romans  2  :  25  he  sajrs  of  baptism : 
"  It  is  of  tho  highest  importance  to  discern  between  tho  outward  and  inward  parts 
of  religion.  Many  satisfy  their  consciences  with  tho  outward  form,  and,  not  being 
bom  again,  they  come  short  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Applying  theso  words  to 
professing  Christians  we  may  read :  'He  is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one  outwardly; 
neither  is  that  baptism  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  but  he  is  a  Christian  who  is 
one  inwardly,  and  baptism  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spuit,  and  not  in  the  letter ; 
whose  praise  Ib  not  of  men  but  of  God.' "  Catholic  in  his  opinions,  he  could  s^m- 
pathize  with  all  who  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  was  heartily  opposed 
to  rehgious  controversies,  believing  them  productive  of  the  greatest  eviL 

In  October,  1845,  he  very  unexpectedly  obtained  leave  to  return  home,  where 
of  course  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  loved  and  loving  ones.  "  That  the  growth 
of  his  spiritual  life  had  been  most  rapid,  was  as  evident  to  all  of  us  at  home,  as  tho 
following  extracts  from  letters  show  that  it  Iiad  been,  and  afterwards  continued  to 
be,  to  his  other  friends:  ' Hammond  grows  apace,'  one  of  them  says ;  '  his  know* 
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ledge,  wisdom,  and  courago  cause  me  to  blush,  but  I  hope  ho  stirs  mc  up  at 
times.'" 

While  enjoying  Iho  comforts  of  his  father's  fireside  at  St.  Albaii's  Court,  ho  heard, 
with  deep  grief!  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  L ,  who  liad  been  instrumeutal  iu  bring- 
ing him  to  Jesus;  and  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  husband  ho  saj's : 

"  Yes,  dear  L ,  let  us  reach  thope  words :  *  Thy  will  be  done,  0  Lord,  for  so  it 

seemed  good  in  thy  sight'  "  ,  Hammond's  homo  was  very  precious  to  him,  and 
after  a  happy  sojourn  there  of  eleven  months,  ho  returned,  in  August,  181G,  to 
Halifiiz,  whenco  ho  went  to  Montreal,  whither  the  battalion  was  removed.  Tho 
litllo  company  of  officers  who  had  been  wont  to  meet  togotlior  for  prayer  at  Hali- 
&X,  was  now  broken  up ;  but  still  believing  a  common  S'.msou  of  supplication  best 
fitted  for  spiritually  binding  them  together,  they  appointed  the  time  at  which,  and 
the  intercessions  with  which,  all,  though  f.ir  apart,  might  meet  together  at  the 

throne  of  grace.    While  at  Montreal,  a  friend,  Mr.  W ,  frequently  used  to  say 

of  Hammond:  "  Oh  I  if  every  Christian  man  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Sav- 
ior as  Captain  Hammond  does,  in  walking  circumspectly  and  giving  no  occasion  to 
the  enemy.' " 

"  Daring  the  time,"  says  the  author,  "  that  Captain  Hammond  was  at  Montreal, 

his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  private  in  the  Rilies,  named  M ,  who  was  dying 

of  consumption  in  the  hospital.  From  his  teaching  the  poor  m.an  heard  and  drank 
in  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  fatal  disease  went  on.  In  tlio 
weaiy  sleepless  night  as  the  patient  tossed  upon  his  pillou',  tho  stillness  was 
broken  by  the  sentry's  challenge,  and  the  familiar  *  All's  well '  fell  on  his  car.  The 
dying  soldier  looked  up :  *  All  is  well,'  he  said ;  *  All  is  well ! '  ho  faintly  repeated.  A 
very  short  time  after,  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  was  heard,  and  a  funeral  party  with 
anns  reversed  passed  along  tho  streets  of  Montreal.    All  wa^s  well  with  M .*' 

At  this  time  ho  had  serious  thoughts  of  entering  tho  ministry,  but  j.fier  seeking 
the  advice  of  numerous  friends  and  praying  his  Heavenly  Father  to  j^'./u'o  him  to  a 
right  decision,  lie  gave  up  tho  idea,  fully  convinced  that  he  was  aho:idy  in  tho 
path  of  duty.  On  being  promoted,  he  was  transferred  to  Kingston.  *•  Of  his  use- 
fulness at  this  time,"  says  tho  author,  we  may  gather  some  idea  from  a  communica- 
tion furnished  by  a  city  missionarj',  who  was  at  that  time  a  private  in  Captiin  Ham- 
mond's company :  *  Captain  Hammond's  appearance  amongst  us  revived  all  those, 
both  ofliocrs  and  men,  who  were  lovers  of  tho  Saviour.  An  evening  school  was 
established  in  the  fort,  where  six  soldiers  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  made 
their  first  effort.  In  the  course  of  a  month  the  number  gradually  increased  to 
fifty,  and  CTcntually  to  near  eighty  men,  none  of  whom  were  at  first  capable  of 
reading  tho  word  of  God.' "  Captiin  Hammond  next  sought  to  cultivate  temper- 
ance habits  among  the  men,  and  to  accomplish  this,  lecturers  were  procured,  books 
pnrcbased,  and  reading-rooms  established. 

Hammond  ser\'ed  his  blessed  Master  not  only  privately,  but  on  manyjpublic  occa- 
sion be  stood  forth  the  bold,  unflinching  champion  of  the  cross.  At  Bible  and  tract 
sodeties  ho  spoke  frequently  and  with  marked  efloct.  Tho  year  1818  ushered  iu 
**  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  and  distress  of  nations,"  but  by  them  Hammond,  fer- 
vent in  spirit,  trusting  in  God,  was  unmoved.  Of  his  inner  life  at  this  time,  a  let- 
ter furnishes  a  brief:  "  My  daily  liabits  are  these :  up  about  seven ;  prayer  with 
my  servant  at  a  quarter  to  eight ;  breakfast  at  eight ;  reading  Bible  and  prayer  till 
ten ;  parade,  ten  till  eleven ;  read  or  write  till  two  or  three,  with  prayer  for  family 
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and  friends  during  tLis  time ;  out  of  doors  till  dusk ;  reading  and  prayer  before 
mess ;  mess  till  half-past  eight ;  read  till  eleven ;  prajer  and  to  bed  about  half-past 
eleven.  With  regard  to  society,  I  know  only  a  few.  I  have  determined  not  to 
mix  with  worldly  i)eoplo  more  than  I  am  obliged."  Speaking  of  his  dislike  of 
Christian  reserve,  ho  says :  **  We  should  indeed  throw  off  some  of  that  restiarat 
and  reserve  to  which  we  all  seem  so  inclined.  Are  wo  ashamed  of  our  Savioor, 
who  has  redeemed  us  by  His  blood  ?  Or  is  it  that  fear  of  man,  that  fear  of  being 
tliought  righteous  over-much,  that  fear  of  giving  ofiTenso  and  causing  disgust  to 
others,  that  makes  us  so  silent  ?''  '•  It  is  almost  needless,"  remarks  the  writer,  *•  to 
say  that  Maxy  Hammond  rested  on  prayer  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of  a  Christian 
life — ^tho  most  indispensable  weapon  in  his  armor)' — tho  weapon  with  which  the 
Christian's  equipment  in  the  sixth  of  Kphcsians  is  summed  up  and  rendered  com- 
plete— the  last  in  order,  nearly  the  first  in  imiwrtuncc*."  Hammond  road,  learned, 
and  inwardly  digested  tho  Holy  Soriptui'cs,  one  ver^e,  or  portion  of  which,  ho  daily 
wrote  conmicntH  upon. 

III  August^  1850,  Hammond  was  married  to  Rosa  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
Pcniiigtun,  an<l  ad^T  a  bridal  tour  to  tho  CunilM?rland  Lakes,  took  a  house  at  New- 
port, near  Parkhun^t.  "His  home  at  tliis  tmie  was  the  picture  of  happiness."  This 
event  did  not  stay  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  Redeemer,  but  with  greater  zeal  ho 
«.  iiga<;cd  in  establishing  Sunday-schools,  and  contriving  means  for  tlie  relief  of  the 
do^»titute.  In  the  year  1851  his  quarters  were  changed  to  Chatham,  where  he  was 
ehiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  an  "  Army  Prayer  Union,  and  the  Naval  and 
Military  Scripture  Reader's  Assocuition.  In  tho  autunm  of  18.'>2,  the  battalion  re- 
turned from  Canada,  and  Hammond  joined  the  head-quarters  at  Canterbuiy. 

In  tho  sprmg  of  lS5i,  all  hope  that  a  war  might  bo  avoided  was  at  an  end ;  and 
early  in  February  several  regiments  received  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  embarkation  for  foreign  service.  Among  tho  first  which  received  orders  was 
tho  Riflo  Brigade.  Hannnond  speaking  of  his  approaching  separation  Cnom  liis 
wife,  says:  •'  Tho  trial  is  a  bitter  one,  but  we  aro  silenced,  in  remembering  that  it  is 
tho  will  of  that  tender  loving  Siiviour  who  has  said  that  '  the  very  hairs  of  our  head 
are  all  numbered.'"  On  the  27th  of  February,  1854,  ho  embarked  at  rort-^mouth, 
and  on  the  11th  of  March  reached  Malta,  whence  he  went  with  his  battalion  toGal- 
lipoli,  where  tho  soldiers  encamped.  From  tlie  last  place  the  troops  were  moved  to 
Scutari,  thence  to  Yama,  and  ailcrwnrds  to  Devna.  Tho  low  marshy  ground  of 
Devna  caused  disease  and  death  amor.g  tlio  men.  That  fatal  scourge,  the  cholera, 
broke  out  and  raged  with  fearful  violtuce.  This  was  a  tn'ing  time  for  Hammond, 
and  ho  found  tho  promises  of  God  peculiarly  sweet  t<)  his  soiiL  In  the  latter  part 
of  August  tho  troojis  embarked  at  Varna  for  the  Crimea,  but  just  as  they  had 
reached  their  place  of  destination,  and  were  ready  to  land,  Hammond  was  so  pros- 
trated by  a  fever  contracted  at  Povna,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Scutari. 
After  a  painful  illness,  during  which  his  light  of  faiih  burned  with  increasing  bril- 
liancy, ho  was  ordered  home.  Great  vras  tho  joy  of  tliat  manly  heart  when  he 
elasped  onco  more,  in  fond  embrace,  tho^e  loved  ones  whom  God  had  (Xirmitted 
liim  to  see  again,  and  largo  was  his  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  bestowed  this  val- 
ued blc&'ing.  Tho  spring  and  summer  of  1855  was  passed  by  him  jxutly  athis 
homo  and  partly  at  Southsea,  where  he  had  taken  a  house,  and  was  stationed  in 
command  of  the  dei>6t.  But  ho  was  not  to  remain  hero  much  longer.  Tlio  siege 
of  Scbastopol,  like  tho  horse-Lech,  was  crying,  Give,  give!  and  the  blood  that 
flowed  freely  required  replacing.    In  April  an  order  came  fi'om  the  scat  of  war  for 
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one  captain,  four  subalterns,  six  sergeants,  and  two  Imndred  men,  but  though  Ham- 
mond  cxi>ccted  to  bo  summoned,  another  officer  was  sent.  After  he  had  received 
MTcral  commands  to  repair  to  the  scone  of  conflict,  and  these  had  been  counter- 
ordered,  and  after  waiting  all  this  time  in  dread  suspense,  "  the  fint  was  issued 
that  was  at  last  to  send  Haxy  Hammond  fortli  to  finish  tho  work  that  had  been 
appointed  for  him  hero."  On  tlio  121h  of  August,  1855,  he  said  "Good-by"  to 
his  weeping  friends,  and  sailed  in  the  Harbinger,  to  encounter  tho  hazards  of 
war.  He  reached  the  camp,  September  5th,  1855,  just  two  days  before  tlio  final 
attack  upon  Sebastopol. 

Tho  author  thus  describes  tho  closing  scenes  of  Hammond's  life.  "  Early  on  tho 
morning  of  the  8th  September,  tho  bugles  of  tho  Riflo  Brigade  sounded  for  tho 
parade.  It  was  Captain  Hammond  s  first  day  of  duty  in  the  Crimea.  He  had 
slept  well,  was  refresbod,  and  quite  cheerful.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  Colonel 
M to  lead  his  old  company,  and  it  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  duly  equip- 
ped and  accoutred,  ho  marched  down  to  tho  treucbes  with  his  battahon.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  word  was  parsed  for  the  Rifles  to  como  to  the  front,  as  tho  assaulting 
party  required  support.  The  battalion  rose,  and  filed  off,  under  a  heavy  direct  and 
fltaking  ih-e,  into  the  flftli  parallel,  through  an  intricate  maze  of  trenches  and  ap- 
proaciios.  Here  there  was  a  momentarj'  pause.  Then  tho  dark  column,  clearing 
tbe  parapet,  issued  from  the  trench.  Amid  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  bringing 
death  and  destniction,  tho  ritlemen  rush  across  the  intermediate  space.  Those  who 
escape  that  iron  hail-storm,  gain  tho  glacis.  At  the  edge  of  tho  ditch,  two  officers 
arc  resting,  side  by  side,  to  gatlier  breath.  Tlio  lips  of  one  of  them  is  moving  in 
prayer.  One  moment  more  and  he  ascends  the  scaling  ladder.  Pressing  forward 
then  himself  into  the  heat  of  the  work,  with  a  color  sergeant,  and  one  or  two  de- 
voted men  who  had  bound  up  th.cir  fate  in  his,  his  sword  is  seen  flashing  far  in 
advance  in  personal  encounter.  Ouco  or  twice  in  that  deadly  firay  his  form  appears 
through  the  embrasures;  and  for  a  few  mc-monts,  before  his  strong  arm  tho  Rus- 
sian fo€rman  retires  and  closes  again.  But  to  him  neither  earthly  crown,  nor  medal, 
nor  grateful  country's  praitic  is  in  store  for  those  moments  of  devotion.  Tho  deadly 
bayonets  close  around  him  ;  the  sword  drops  from  his  uplifted  hand,  and  ho  sinks 
in  the  arms  of  an  officer  of  the  41st.  But  with  angels,  and  seraphs,  and  the  hosts 
of  heaven  who  were  waiting  *  on  the  other  side  of  tho  river,'  there  were  hymns  of 
joy  that  day.  No  need  to  speak  at  Icu^'th  of  that  miserable  day.  No  need  to  dwell 
upon  the  gloom  that  per\  adcd  the  British  camp.  Yet  merging  the  national  disap- 
pointment in  the  grief  of  personal  los.=*,  the  foot  of  friendship  went  forth  in  the 
gray  twilight  to  seek,  among  tho  slain  in  tliat  fatal  ditch,  some  comrade,  some  be- 
loved brother.  In  tho  mondug  very  early,  a  party  of  Riflemen  approached  from 
tho  works  towards  the  camp.  Tlie  precious  object  of  their  search  had  been  found. 
An  expression  of  sweet  peace  rested  on  the  placid  features.  A  very  small  punc- 
ture close  to  tho  heart,  told  how  instantaneous  must  havo  been  his  death.  Almost 
upon  the  wound,  a  locket,  bathed  in  his  heart's  blood,  was  lying,  and  many  of  thoso 
who  looked  through  their  tears,  must  havo  read  in  that  fixed  calnmess  of  death, 
the  seal  of  the  promise:  '  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  Ixrhold  the  upright,  for  tho  end 
of  that  man  is  pcace.^  In  one  of  those  deep  ravines,  near  Sebastoi)ol,  undisturbed 
now  by  other  sound  thim  bell  of  browsing  sheep,  is  the  burial-ground  of  the  Light 
Division.  Thitlier  very  shortly,  tho  precious  remains  were  borne  to  their  last  rest- 
ing place,  w*ith  all  a  soldier's  honors.  A  white  stone  crofe-s  was  placed  over  tho 
grave ;  and  at  its  foot  a  few  summer  fiowors  were  plautc-d." 
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A  BiOGRAPHiCAT.  SKETCH  OF  SiR  ITkiiut  Havelock,  K.C.B.    By  the  Rev.  TVm. 
Brook.    New- York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  No.  530  Broadway.     185S. 

The  Author  of  this  admirable  sketch  states,  in  his  preface,  that  a  Xlemoir  of 
Havelock,  by  Jobn  Marshman,  Esq ,  one,  from  liis  knowledge  of  India,  and  inti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  General,  well  qualified  for  the  task,  may  bo  soon  ex- 
pected. In  the  mean  while  he  has,  from  materials  furnished  hiia  by  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  s  family  and  friends,  prepared  this  work,  specially  to  show  how  a  Christian 
soldier  bore  himself  during  eventful  campaigns,  and  how,  at  tho  end  of  many  years 
of  faithful  service,  faithful  alike  to  his  sovereign  and  his  God,  he  died. 

Tlie  book  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters.  Tho  first  is  introductory,  whcruin 
tho  Author  deems  it  a  cause  for  sincere  congratulation,  that  there  aro  s>o  many 
practical  Christians  in  the  Indian  army.  He  assures  his  Knglish  brethren,  that 
their  protest  against  any  surrender  of  Gospel  principles  to  Hindoo  intolerance,  will 
be  sustained  by  the  God-fearing  soldiers.  Ho  sees  a  bright  future  for  India,  and 
beUcves  that  "  by  moral  influence,  rather  than  by  tho  ujjo  of  the  sword,  our  devout 
soldiers  will  facilitato  tho  ulthnat^  results  which  wo  aro  anticipating  from  tho  terri- 
ble revolt,  even  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  which  is  righteousuess,  and  joy,  and 
peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Tho  second  chapter  is  dovoted  to  a  brief  account  of  Havelock's  boyhood.  He 
was  bom  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  near  Sunderland,  in  tho  County  of  Durham,  5th 
of  April,  1795.  Four  years  after  that  date,  his  family  moved  to  Ingress,  in  tho 
County  of  Kent  He  had  three  brothers  and  three  sisters,  Helen,  William,  Jane, 
Thomas,  Isabella,  and  Charles  Frederick.  When  but  six  years  of  age,  Henry  and 
William  were  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  Bradley's  school  at  Dartford,  near  lugrcsai  Even 
then  Havolock's  characteristics  were  "  cool  judgment,  calculation,  and  forethought" 
"  Old  Phlos"  was  the  name  given  him  by  his  play-mates.  His  taste  for  military 
affau^  was  early  exhibited.  He  would  read  with  avidity  any  thing  pertaining  to 
war.  In  1804  he  lefl  Mr.  Bradley  for  the  Charter-house,  to  enjoy  tho  instruction 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Rame,  Head  Master,  whom  he  parted  from  in  1811. 

"  Not  merely  thoughtfuV  says  his  biographer,  "  was  the  young  Carthusian  as  a 
school-boy.  He  was  religiously  if  not  evangelically  thoughtful.  Thus  in  his  memo- 
randa he  says:  'The  most  important  part  of  tho  history  of  any  man  is  bis  connec- 
tion through  faith  with  tho  invisible  world.' "  As  might  have  been  expected,  some 
of  his  companions  caUod  him  "  Methodist,"  "Canting  H}T)ocrite,'*  but  such  epitliets 
daunted  not  tho  youthful  hero.  Others,  religiously  impressed  like  himscU)  used  to 
meet  with  him  in  one  of  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  Charter-house  for  tho  purpose  of 
reading  sermons,  and  applying  the  truths  they  taught  to  their  hearts  and  lives. 

Havelock  at  first  thought  of  studying  law,  and  oven  commenced  with  Chitty, 
"  the  great  special  pleader  of  tho  day,"  Blackstone*s  Commentaries,  which,  his  pas- 
sion for  arms  conquering  his  zeal  for  legal  pursuits,  he  soon  laid  by  for  Vattel.  As 
Second  Lieutenant,  he  jomed  the  Ninety-flflh  Rifle  Brigade,  of  which  Sir  Hany 
Smith  was  captain.  Having  served  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  ho  was^  in 
1823,  transferred  to  tho  Thirteenth  Light  Infantry,  and  almost  immediately  embarked, 
on  the  General  Kyd,  for  India.  During  the  passage,  Havelock,  though  be(bro 
very  serious,  found  that  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  which  ho  had  so 
earnestly  sought 

The  next  scene  to  which  we  are  introduced  is  Havelock's  campaign  in  Burmab. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  before  going  to  the  scene  of  action,  *'  he  was 
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appointed  to  the  staiT  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  at  head-quartcr&"  He  was  now  more  than  ever  anxious  al>out  the  souls 
of  all  whom  he  met,  and  was  wont  frequently  to  assemble,  for  prayer,  as  many  of 
his  comrades  as  he  could  gather  together.  His  elforls  were  not  in  vain.  Their 
fruit  was  seen  in  temperate,  well-disciplined  troops.  During  the  war  in  Burmah, 
when  the  English  were  unexpectedly  attacked,  an  order  was  given  a  particular 
corps  to  form  ranks,  but  the  soldiers,  being  intoxicated,  wvre  perfectly  useless. 
**  Then/*  said  the  General,  "  call  out  Havelock's  saints,  they  are  never  drunk,  and 
Havelock  is  always  ready."    Tlio  enemy  was  repulsed. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  Havelock's  Fragmentary  Memoranda,  from  1827  to 
1849.  A  few  quotations  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest.  "  182  i>,  February 
9ih,  Anniversary  of  fight  at  Pagham-Myo ;  married  at  Serampore,  to  Hannah,  tho 
third  daughter  of  Dr.  Marshman."  "•  1830,  April  4th.  Havelock  baptized  at  Se- 
rampore by  the  Hev.  John  Mack,  having  since  walked  ever  with  tho  Baptists."  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  his  stylo  of  writing,  that  he  always  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a 
third  person.  "  Though  a  Baptist,"  says  the  author,  *'  he  was  no  sectarian,  but  loved 
all  the  brotherhood  of  Christ"  "  1831.  Establishment  at  Chinsurah  abolished. 
Bejuincd  regiment  at  Dinapore,  and  commenced  a  series  of  religious  instructions  to 
t))e  Baptist  soldiers  of  the  Thirteenth.  The  Church  in  the  regiment,  at  one  time, 
numbered  about  thirty  men  and  women."  "  1833.  Passed  examination  in  native 
languages,  before  Station  Committee  at  Agra,  and  went  down  to  Calcutta  for  ex- 
amination at  the  College  of  Fort  William.  Instruction  of  the  Baptist  soldiers, 
blessed  with  much  success."  '*  Between  whiles,"  says  the  author,  *'  he  prosecuted 
bis  courso  of  teaching  his  men  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  going  from  Boards  of 
Examiners  to  prayer-meetings ;  blending,  in  his  daily  occupations,  the  solution  of 
hard  questions  in  philology,  with  exhortations  to  repent  of  sin,  and  to  believe  in 
Christ  He  had  time,  too,  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  his  exhortations,  thanking 
God  for  blepsing  him,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  evangelist  and  the  oriental  scholar." 
*'  1835.  Appointed  Adjutant  of  the  Thirteenth  Light  Infantry,  and  rejoined  it  at 
Agra,  under  Colonel  Sale." 

In  obtaining  this  appointment,  there  was  some  difficulty.  Opposition  was  made 
to  him  because  he  was  a  Christian.  "  To  see  whether,"  says  the  biographer,  "  the 
complaints  against  Havelock  were  really  of  any  weight,  this  was  done.  A  return 
was  ordered  of  the  ofienses  committed  by  the  men  in  the  dififerent  companies,  and 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  them ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  men  of  Havelock's 
company,  and  those  who  joined  them  in  their  religious  exercises,  were  the  most 
sober,  and  best  behaved  in  the  regiment.  'The  complaint,'  said  Uie  Governor 
General,  '  the  complaint  is,  that  they  are  Baptists.  I  only  wish  tho  whole  regiment 
was  Baptist' '' 

Another  extract  is  as  follows:  "  1837.  Adjutant  of  Regiment  at  Kumal.  Con- 
tinued religious  instructions  to  the  soldiers,  and  did  something  to  promote  temper- 
ance habits  among  them.  Dr.  Marshman's  happy  death  at  Serampore."  His  failing 
health,  impaired  by  rigid  attention  to  many  arduous  duties,  made  a  voyage  to  Eng- 
land necessary,  which  he  visited,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years.  By 
advice  of  his  physicians,  ho  went  to  Germany,  and  at  Ems  soon  regabed  his 
wonted  strength. 

It  was  now  time  to  think  of  returning  to  the  post  of  duty  and  of  danger,  for 
Havelock  was  no  loiterer.    As  Europe  furnished  the  best  advantages  for  educating 
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his  children,  and  as  thej  could  havo  no  better  guardian  than  their  mother,  it 
decided  that  thoy  should  remain  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  Inclination  prompted 
olliorwise,  for  the  soldier*a  heart  was  bound  by  cords  of  warmest  love  to  his  wife 
and  little  children ;  but  their  welfare  must  first  be  considered.  He  returned  to 
India  alone. 

His  biographer  gives  us  many  letters,  written  by  Havelock  to  his  fiunily,  while 
journeying  towards  India^  and  afler  his  arrival  there.  They  are  saddened  by 
domestic  solilude,  but  show  the  same  faith  in  God,  which  ever  buoyed  his  soul  in 
circumstances  the  most  trying.  The  Persian  campaign  followed,'  during  which 
Ilavelock,  now  Brigadier  General,  rendered  valuable  aid  to  his  commander,  Yf^ 
whom,  in  a  "  field-force  order,"  he  was  highly  complimented.  Most  opportunely  for 
the  government,  he  was  found  again  in  India.  The  Hindoos  had  revolted,  and  the 
presence  of.  such  a  man  as  Havelock  was  imperative. 

"  In  discharging,"  says  the  author,  in  tlie  tenth  chapter,  "  the  task  we  have  pre- 
scribed for  ourselves,  wo  havo  hitherto  confined  our  narrative  to  the  barest  indica- 
tions of  the  movements  in  Havelock^s  eventful  life.  Under  his  own  guidance  we 
have  followed  him  up  and  down  the  world,  and  have  found  him  always  the  same 
Christian  soldier  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  the  same  afiectionate  husband 
and  father,  and  the  same  faithful  friend.  If  any  characteristic  has  been  prominently 
outstanding,  it  without  doubt  has  been  his  uniform  submission  to  duty.  From 
the  hour  when  he  recognized  the  command  of  God,  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  he  had,  without  grudging,  so  habitually  surrendered  himself  to  all  the  obli' 
gations  that  submission  involved,  that  at  length  obedience  became  the  habit  of  his 
soul,  and  its  exercise  no  effort" 

We  need  not  here  dwell  on  the  disaffection  of  native  troops  at  Lucknow,  the 
gallant  defense  of  Cawnpore,  and  the  treacherous  conduct^  and  unparalleled 
atrocity  of  Nana  Sahib.  A  graphic  picture  of  Havelock's  advance  to  Cawnpore, 
and  his  encounters  with  tho  blood-thirsty  Nana,  is  drawn  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  volume  before  us.  With  fifteen  hundred  men,  he  pushed  forward,  through 
drenching  rains,  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the  sufiermg  garrison.  Afler  marching 
twenty-fuur  miles,  he  conquered  the  enemy  at  Futtehpore.  Speaking  of  this  fierce 
fight,  Havelock  himself  says :  "  Brigadier  General  Havelock,  C.B.,  thanks  his  sol- 
diers for  their  arduous  exertions  of  yesterday,  which  produced,  in  four  bourse  the 
strange  result  of  a  whole  army  driven  from  a  strong  position,  eleven  guns  captured, 
and  their  whole  force  scattered  to  the  winds,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  British 
soldier.  To  what  is  this  astonishing  effect  to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  fire  of  the 
Britibh  artillery,  exceeding  in  rapidity  and  precision,  all  that  the  Brigadier  General 
has  ever  witnessed  in  his  not  short  career ;  to  the  power  of  the  Enfield  rifie  in 
British  hands ;  to  British  pluck,  that  good  quality  that  has  survived  the  revolution 
of  the  hour ;  and  to  Vie  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  a  most  righkow  cauM— the 
cause  of  justice,  humanity,  and  good  government  in  India." 

At  Nong,  the  bridge  of  Pandoo  Nuddee  and  Ahirwa  he  routed  the  enemy,  and 
urged  on  his  almost  exhausted  forces  to  Cawnpore.  A  thrilUng  account  of  Have- 
lock's  first  advance  to  Lucknow ;  the  march  to  Alum  Bagh ;  the  siege  of  the  resi- 
dency, and  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  is  given  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  chapters.  In  these  memorable  battles,  deeds  of  heroism, 
unparalleled  in  military  annals,  were  performed  by  Havelock.  By  his  arduous 
duties,  in  behalf  of  sufiering  humanity,  he  had  worn  himself  out.    Loved  by  hii 
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^oontiymeii,  honored  hy  his  soyereign,  praised  by  the  world,  he  was  carried  to  the 
-camp  of  Sir  Ck>lin  Campbell,  at  Dilkoorsha,  to  die. 

Of  his  peaceful  death,  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote  the  author^s  account : 
"Hie confidence  of  the  dying  man  became  more  and  more  profound.  To  have  de- 
puted in  the  midst  of  his  family,  would  have  been  an  alleviation.  Thoug1it%  fond 
and  fotherly,  followed  one  another  towards  his  beloved  ones  far  away  on  the 
Rhine.  But  God  had  willed  that  he  should  not  go  hence,  with  their  prayerful,  sus- 
taining utterances  faUing  gently  on  his  ear.  lie  therefore  devoutly  acquiesced ;  and 
remembering  gracious  promises  about  God*s  inalienable  loving  kindness  to  the 
fiitherleBS  and  the  '^ndow,  he  commended  them  to  tho  Divine  care,  and  then  col- 
lected himself  to  enjoy  the  abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  His  illustrious  companion,  Sir  James  Outram,  hav- 
log  called,  he  thought  it  right  to  say  to  him  what  was  then  on  his  mind.  *  For 
more  than  forty  yearp,*  was  his  remark  to  Sir  James,  '  for  more  than  forty  years  I 
80  ruled  my  life,  that  when  death  came,  I  might  face  it  without  fear.'  Often  had 
they  iaced  it  together,  even  during  that  recent  memorable  advance  for  tho  rcli«. f  of 
Lucknow.  There,  however,  God  had  averted  it ;  but  here  it  was  present  in  all  its 
power,  and  must  bo  met  *  So  be  it/  was  the  imperturbed  response  of  Outram 's 
comrade ;  *  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid.  To  dio  is  gain.*  '  I  die  happy  and  con- 
tented,' he  kept  on  saying,  knowing  whom  ho  had  believed,  and  persuaded  that  he 
was  able  to  keep  what  ho  had  committed  to  him  until  that  day.  On  the  24th, 
(Nov.  1857,)  his  end  was  absolutely  near  at  hand.  His  eldest  son  was  still  his  lov- 
ing and  faithful  nurse,  himself  it  should  be  remembered,  a  wounded  man,  and 
spedally  needing  kindly  care.  Waiting  on  his  father  with  unflagging  and  womanly 
ftBsidaity,  he  was  summoned  to  hearken  to  some  parting  words :  '  Come,'  said  the 
disciple  thus  faithful  unto  death  ;  '  come,  my  son,  and  sec  how  a  Christian  can  die.' 
And  Havelock  died.  On  the  25th  a  grave  was  prepared  for  his  remains  in  the 
Alum  Bagh,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  his  sorrowing  comrades,  who  had  followed 
him  through  so  many  vicissitude?,  buried  him  out  of  tight,  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life." 

The  book  closes  with  an  exhortation  to  readers  to  follow  Uavelock  in  his  bright 
pathway  to  the  skies ;  and  thus  ends  a  most  refreshing  little  volume,  well  worthy 
of  attentive  perusal;  for  Havelock,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh — by  his  living 
fiLitb*-his  burning  zeal — his  heroic  life,  and  triumphant  death. 


HiBTOBT  OF  Europe  rROM  the  Fall  of  NAroLEOx  to  the  Accession  op  Louis 
Napoleox.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart,  D.C.L.  Vol  III.  New- York  : 
Harper  «fe  Brothers.    1858. 

So  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  tho  volume  before  us  has  much  in  its  favor.  It 
deals  in  a  period  of  modem  history  sufUcicntly  recent  to  enlist  our  sjmpatliies  if 
not  to  awaken  our  recollections.  It  is  sufficiently  minute  to  bring  before  us  that 
circumstantiality  which  for  so  large  a  class  of  minds  has  an  especial  charm.  Though 
often  pompous  in  style,  it  is  always  perspicuous.  And  in  its  copious  uso  of  cotcm- 
porary  documents  out  of  general  reach,  it  places  in  tho  hands  of  tho  reader  a  mass 
of  viduablo  information  which  would  be  otherwise  unattainable. 

On  tho  other  hand,  whatever  Sir  A.  Alison  writes  on  English  or  American  poli- 
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ticSy  is  80  highly  charged  with  prejudice,  as  to  be  almost  entirclj  unreliable.  He  is 
a  tory  of  the  Eldon  school,  seeing  in  cliongo  nothing  but  ruin,  auguring  destruction 
in  the  future,  and  finding  glory  only  in  the  past.  In  England,  the  Reform  Bill  is 
to  him  the  most  odious  and  unjustifiable  of  measures,  never  to  be  mentioned  with- 
out reprobation,  and  always  to  be  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  whatever  dlsasten 
the  British  Empire  may  since  have  sustained.  In  America,  ho  sees  its  **  democra- 
cy*' a  monster  in  which  he  can  detect  nothing  but  what  is  noxious  and  ominous; 
while  very  absurdly,  he  conjures  up  a  countervailing  element,  that  of  "aristo- 
cracy," on  which  he  bestows  the  tribute  of  his  sentimental  condolence.  How  facts 
are  per\'ertcd  by  him,  or  rather  how  inaccurately  facts  are  stated  by  him,  when 
engaged  in  narrating  the  history  of  the  objects  of  his  admiration  and  disg^ust,  we 
will  now  show. 

"We  will  take  the  narrative  of  President  Jackson's  struggle  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.    In  reference  to  this,  Sir  A.  Alison  makes  the  following  statements : 

1.  ''The  ostensible  ground  of  complaint  preferred  by  the  President  against  the 
banks  were,  1st,  that  they  had  intrigued  to  obtain  the  renewal  of  their  charter  in 
1831-2." 

Now  no  such  complaint  was  made,  and  the  blunder  is  that  the  "  bonks"  are  here 
confounded  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  For  at  least  the  first  half  of  bis 
history  of  the  struggle,  the  author  seems  to  think  that  the  banking  system  in  this 
country,  as  in  England,  was  controlled  by  one  institution  which  poss^aed  an  entare 
monopoly. 

2.  "  The  Senate,  by  a  majority  of  26,  voted  '  that  the  President,  m  the  late 
executive  proceedings,  had  assumed  to  himself  authority  and  power  not  confei> 
red,  etc." 

Now  the  mnjority  was  not  20,  but  only  seven  or  eight. 

3.  "  Generally  speaking,  the  States  on  the  coast  coincided  with  the  Senate,  those 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  in  the  far  West,  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

In  the  contest  tliat  resulted  ui  General  Harrison's  election,  the  West  went  almost 
solid  against  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  policy ;  it  was  on  the  "  coast"'  that  he  found  his 
main  support.  And  in  General  Jackson's  time,  the  "  coast"  sent  at  least  an  equal 
proportion  of  its  Senators  in  lavor  of  the  administration. 

4.  **  The  winding  up  of  its  (the  Bank  of  the  United  States)  affairs  which  then 
(1834)  took  place  proved  its  credit  beyond  doubt ;  for  its  assets  wore  $49,313,000, 
and  its  liabihties  only  $27,656,000." 

Now  the  "  winding  up"  left  only  the  ghost  of  a  bank.  The  $49,313,000  were 
one  half  or  two  thirds  wild  cat  securities,  and  the  $27,656,000  debts,  solid,  emer- 
gent, and  pressing. 

5.  "  General  Jackson  retired  from  office,  having  served  his  tune,  in  March,  1837, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  lie  mi>j1U  boast  with  justice  that  he  had  i«- 
flicted^  dining  Ms  official  career^  an  amount  of  ruin  and  misery  on  his  country  uh- 
paraUekd  in  any  age  or  country.^^ 
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That  is  to  eaj.  tbo  fnited  States  \rcre  left  I'V  Gcceral  Jaekson  in  a  eomlition  of 
TOin  worse  than  that  of  Rome  after  the  Tisigoihs,  or  Jerusalem  after  Titus ;  and 
General  Jaekson  was  a  character  who  might  *'  boast"  with  truth  that  this  was  tho 
work  of  his  own  hands.  It  is  here,  in  this  condition  of  unparalleled  pix^straticn, 
that  Sir  A.  Alison  leaves  America.  He  decbrcs  her  total  ruin,  and  then  wipes 
her  from  the  firmament  of  his  recopmition.  rerhni'S  it  was  convenient  for  him  to 
do  80 ;  for  had  he  proceeded  to  another  chapter,  ho  would  have  been  compolkd  to 
say  that  this  "ruined''  country  in  fifteen  years  nearly  doubled  in  wealth  and  r-um- 
bers.  As  to  General  Jaeksc>n.  we  question  whether  the  most  excitid  orator  among 
those  who  were  strugpling  with  tliat  eminent  chieftain,  would  ever  have  aj-plied  to 
him  terms  half  so  bitter  as  those  whicli  Sir  A.  Alison  now  uses  in  the  columns  of 
historical  survey. 

6.  "  The  banks  were  ruined ;  the  '  commercial  aristocracy,'  the  object  of  so  much 
jealousy,  were  destroyed." 

In  point  of  fact,  tlic  banks,  instead  of  being  luintd,  have  almost  quadrupled;  and 
what  the  author  calls  the  *'  commercial  aristocnicy'' — a  title  for  which  our  business 
men  would  not  thank  him — not  only  has  dcvoloi">ed  in  a  splendor  and  power  un- 
known in  history,  but  has  in  a  great  measure  sustained  tho  monetary  and  commer- 
cial principles  which  were  the  leading  features  of  General  Jackson's  and  Mr.  Van 
Boren's  policy. 

7  "  Thence  the  repudiation  of  State  debts,  wliich,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  be- 
came general  in  tho  United  States,  and  has  afllxed  a  lasting  and  ineflaecablo  stain 
on  the  national  honor,  and  on  tho  character  of  tho  people  for  common  he-nesty. 
Tlience,  too,  has  arisen  a  grasping  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  multitude, 
who  sought  in  foreign  conquest  an  cccnpo  from  the  consequence  of  domci^tic  mis- 
management, which  has  brought  them  into  constant  broils  witli  their  neighbors  in 
every  direction,  and  made  *  fillibustering'  abroad  as  common  as  repudiation  of  de*bta 
at  home.  Such  have  been  the  direct  and  immcdiato  eflccts  of  tho  ascHindcncy  of 
numbers  over  property,  and  tbo  unchecked  sway  of  the  mojority  in  tho  United 
States." 

Xow  tho  bitterness  of  this  is  only  equalled  by  its  untruth.  There  have  been  no 
State  repudiations  in  the  United  States.  In  Mississippi,  there  was  a  question  t.bout 
an  alleged  State  guarantee ;  but  tho  very  question  at  issuo  was,  whether  it  was  a 
State  obligation  or  not.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  suspension,  but  the  back  in- 
terest was  funded,  and  tho  interest  on  both  principiil  and  interest  has  since  been 
punctually  paid.  As  to  fillibustering,  it  ill  becomes  one  to  object  to  it  who  glorifies 
the  English  invasions  of  India.  But  in  point  of  fact,  thero  is  no  llrst-cbsB  Kuro- 
pcan  country  whoso  broils  and  wars  during  tlie  period  of  which  Sir  A.  Alison 
speaks,  have  been  so  rare  as  the  United  States.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  his 
accuracy  as  a  historian,  as  well  as  on  his  reasoning  powers,  that  fi*om  such  premises 
as  these  he  should  draw  the  conclusion  of  the  incapacity  of  tlio  people  for  self- 
government 

Now  wo  have  only  to  add  that  illustrations  of  inaccuracy  and  prejudice  such  as 
we  have  now  given,  cast  discredit  on  the  entire  work.  Interesting  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son's pages  may  be,  and  useful  as  containing  references,  and  often  extracts  from 
more  reliable  authorities ;  but  as  in  themselves  they  arc  unsafe  and  unjust. 
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Great  Britain. — The  Church  of  England  Special  Services  Bill,  after  hay- 
ing been  amended  several  times,  finally  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  state  what  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are.  The  main 
feature  is,  that  the  Bishop  is  authorized  to  grant  permission  for  such  "  Spe- 
cial Services"  in  any  building  not  usually  appropriated  to  religious  worship. 
The  incumbent,  if  he  objects,  has  a  month's  time,during  which  he  may  urge 
his  objections  to  the  Bishop,  before  the  permission  is  granted ;  and  baa, 
moreover,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Archbishop,  should  the  Bishop  overrule  hia 
opposition.  The  bill  is  only  to  operate  in  such  cities,  towns,  or  places  as 
have  a  population  over  five  thousand,  whether  in  one  or  more  parishes.  Cer- 
tain clergymen  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester  subsequently  determined  on 
memorializing  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  Bill.  Their  objections  are 
thus  set  forth : 

"  That  the  Bill  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  order  And  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  of  its  parochial  polity  ;  that  by  depriving  the  clergy  of  the  right  of  pro- 
hibiting strange  preachers,  unless  the  prohibition  bo  countersigned  by  the 
Bishop,  it  would  give  to  the  Bishops  a  power  which  might  be  abused  to  the 

Eurpose  of  party  proselytism  and  persecution.  That  the  Bill  has  been 
astily  brought  forward  rather  on  account  of  a  rash  and  overbearing  mea- 
sure than  as  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the  Church ;  that  it  has  gained 
a  temporary  hold  on  the  public  mind  through  the  dazzling  effects  of  novelty 
and  of  a  general  mania  upon  temporary  effects  of  exciting  sermons,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  systematic  and  steady  operation  of  parochial  ministra- 
tion :  that,  however  useful  preaching  may  be,  and  however  sometimes  the 
gift  of  exciting  oratory  may  be  wanting  in  the  parish  priest,  he  has  an 
influence  of  another  kind,  more  abiding  and  more  substantially  beneficial, 
though  less  glittering.  That  the  influence  of  the  parish  priest  springs  up 
gradually,  but  takes  root  firmly,  from  his  residence  among  his  flock,  and 
their  being  habituated  to  recognize  him  specially  as  their  pastor.  He  not 
only  preaches,  but  loves  his  doctrine.  He  gains  love  and  influence  by  his 
example,  and  the  example  of  his  household,  fi*om  his  private  visitations,  his 
charities,  his  counsel,  his  prayers,  his  reading  God's  Word,  his  reproofed  his 
consolations.  It  takes  him  years  to  accomplish  this.  The  intrusion  of  a 
strange  preacher  against  his  consent  into  the  parish  w^ill  be  the  fiingine  in 
of  a  firebrand,  to  the  injury,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  his  past  wort  of 
years,  and  of  his  power  to  profit  by  it  for  future  good.  The  strange  preacher 
may  subvert,  but  can  not  occupy,  the  position  of  the  appointed  pastor.  If 
the  parish  be  too  large,  the  remedy  is  a  well-digested  sub-aivision  of 
parishes." 

The  report  of  a  committee  **  to  examine  into  the  present  state  of  the 
Sunday  Trading  question,"  has  reported  to  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester,  showing  its  great  prevalence,  (nearly  one  half  of  the  shops 
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of  London  being  open  for  trafBc  after  10  a.m.,)  and  suting  it  to  bo  on  the 
increase,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  those  consumed,  were  willing  to 
give  it  up,  if  all  did.  In  accordance  with  the  report,  it  ^  stated,  that  there 
were  to  be  preached  on  a  fixed  Sunday,  by  the  express  request  of  the  two 
Bishops,  sermons  in  all  the  metropolitan  churches  of  the  dioceses,  against 
Sunday  Trading. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Kendall,  a  shareholder  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  has  taken  means  to  bring  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Direction  against  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day  before  a  court 
of  justice. 

Miss  Nightingale  has  written  to  the  Committee  who  have  tlie  matter  of  a 
memorial  institution  in  honor  of  her  in  their  charge,  stating  that  her  health 
is  so  much  impaired,  and  the  prospect  of  any  earl}*  restoration  so  faint,  that 
the  choice  of  a  plan  for  the  institution  ought  not  to  be  postponed  till  >ho 
can  set^e  the  matter.  At  the  urgent  request  of  tlie  Committee,  however, 
she  reluctantly  consents  to  let  the  question  lie  over  somewhat  longer,  to  see 
if  her  health  may  not  allow  her  to  give  her  personal  attention  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  details  of  the  plan. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  made  aware  of  tlie  summary  termination 
of  the  York  Convocation.  The  following  gives  the  final  charge  made  by  the 
extreme  agitators  against  the  Archbishop  : 

"  On  the  reading  of  the  schedule,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  R.  Grey  inquired, 
in  reference  to  the  terms  employed,  whether  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  not 
present  on  this  occasion  were  understood  to  be  contumacious  ? 

**The  Rev.  W.  Dodd  protested  against  the  abruptness  with  which  the 
proceedings  were  concluded,  and  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 

"  The  Commissioner  said  he  was  no  longer  in  tlic  chair,  and  left  the  Chap- 
ter-house. 

*'The  clergy  then  adjourned  to  a  private  room,  where  we  understiuul  it 
was  determined  to  address  the  Queen,  and  to  take  otlicr  measures  for  obtain- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  those  Synodal  rights  which  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney-General and  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens  had  long  ascertained  to  belong  to 
the  Convocation." 

Now  if  Convocation  really  represented  the  English  Church,  such  a  sum- 
mary strangling  of  it  at  its  birth  would  be  a  subject  of  regret  Rut  instead 
of  being  a  representation^  it  is  a  perversion.  To  revive  it  would  be  as  absurd 
as  for  us  to  attempt  to  revive  our  old  colonial  governments,  with  their  life 
tenure  foreign  governors,  their  sineciu-e  dignitaries  in  all  the  pomp  of  oflu  ial 
obstructiveness,  and  their  entire  want  of  sympatliy  witli  the  great  hotly  of 
those  whom  they  pretend  to  represent.  To  revive  Convocation  now  is 
simply  to  start  anew  a  ponderous  machine  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  As  to  reforming  its  own  constitution,  by  admitting  the  laity 
and  the  parochial  clergy,  such  a  movement  is  the  last  it  would  undertake. 
Our  only  hope  is  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  Parliament  creating  a  gen- 
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oral  Ecclesiastical  Convention  or  Synod  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  whidi 
the  laity  will  sit  as  a  distinct  class.  The  present  system  has  the  distinct 
absurdity  of  having  two  separate  bodies,  one  for  York  and  the  other  for  Can- 
torbury,  while  for  Ireland  there  is  none  whatever. 

The  proposal  of  the  Mayor  of  Rochester  to  have  that  Cathedral  open  "for 
Sunday  evening  services  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  permits  the  postponement  of  the  Litany,  when 
the  communion  is  administered,  to  afternoon  or  evening. 

'V\iQ  last  official  act  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  send  a  donation  of  £100 
to  Mrs.  Mogridge,  widow  of  the  writer  known  as  "Old  Humphrey." 

Close  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Adelaide  has  come  another  im- 
portant event  in  the  royal  family — ^the  Confirmation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  solemn  step  (which  the  care  bestowed  on  the  religious  education  of 
the  children  of  Victoria,  leads  us  to  hope  was  more  than  a  mere  formal 
ceremony)  was  taken  on  Thursday,  April  1,  in  the  private  chapel  at  Windsor. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  officiated,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford 
being  also  present,  together  with  the  royal  parents,  and  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  specially  invited  to  attend.  The  next  day-- Good  Friday 
— the  Prince  received  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  first  time,  in  company 
with  his  parents.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  evidently  deep-felt  trial  of 
parting  with  his  sister  may  have  been  blessed  of  God  in  contributing  to 
this  result  And  it  is  certainly  very  pleasing  to  see  the  future  sovereign  of 
the  English  people  recognizing  thus  early  his  obligation  to  the  King  of 
kings.  Still  the  practice  of  horizontal  confirmations  is  greatly  to  be 
deprecated. 

A  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  been  held,  in  promotion 
of  a  new  proposition  to  send  out  20  new  missionaries  to  India  in  the  next 
two  years,  at  which  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  late  M.P.,  delivered  an  address, 
admirably  setting  forth  the  falsity  of  the  now  exploded  charge  against 
Christian  missions  of  causing  the  recent  mutiny  in  India,  showing  that  the 
reverse  is  the  truth,  and  pointing  out  the  past  conduct  and  present  duty  of 
government  in  relation  to  heathenism  in  that  country. — ^No  little  excitement 
has  been  produced  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  three  of  the  Scottish 
Bishops  on  the  subject  of  the  communion.  One  number  of  the  SeottuK 
Ecclesiastical  Journal  contains  eight  documents  on  the  subject  It  would 
appear  that  Bishop  Forbes  had  by  a  charge  caused  great  opposition  to  his 
opinions,  which  obtains  expression  in  one  of  these  documents,  signed  by 
one  hundred  and  three  laymen.  It  will  be  remembered  that  three  of  the 
Bishops,  Terrot,  (the  Primus,)  Trower,  andEwing,  manfully  came  out;  two, 
Wordsworth  and  Eden,  postponed  their  course,  and  two  were  silent  Bish- 
op Wordsworth  has  since  issued  a  pastoral  to  the  laity,  which  appears  to 
us  to  stand  on  sound  ground,  excepting  one  sentence  which  requires  explan- 
ation, and  the  effect  of  which  is  substantially  to  place  him  wiUi  the  three. 
Of  the  two  silent  Bishops,  Bishop  Suther  is  reported  in  a  sermon  to  have 
spoken  so  as  to  charity  and  the  Eucharist  as  to  make  his  position  far  from 
what  we  would  desire.     The  other  silent  one  is  Bishop  Forbes  hlmfi^lf 
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We  baTO  before  recorded  the  support  the  clergy  of  hU  dioeese,  of  £Iia« 
burgh,  gaTe  Bishop  Terrot  Bishop  Trower,  of  Glasgow,  has  in  like  manner 
been  sustained  by  an  address  from  the  Dean  and  twenty-four  of  the  thirty- 
sercn  clergy  of  his  diocese.  In  his  reply  ho  gives  the  hint  of  the  proba- 
bility of  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  points  out  in  the  annexed  remarks  as  to 
the  course  of  argument  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  three  Bishops,  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  those  who  dogmatize  to  the  extreme  when  it  suits 
them,  and  cry  out  for  toleration  and  latitude  when  they  are  pressed  by  the 
difference  of  their  duty  and  their  inclination : 

^*  You  will  have  observed  that  this  Declaration,  signed  by  the  three  Bish- 
ops, has  been  met  by  an  assertion  that  great  latitude  of  opinion  is  allowed 
by  the  Church  on  such  mysterious  subjects  as  are  inyolved  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper.  It  is,  I  think,  remarkable 
that  this  latitude  of  doctrine,  as  to  one  Sacrament,  should  be  claimed  by 
those  who,  generally  speaking,  are  advocates  for  the  strictest  dogmatism 
with  respect  to  the  other  Sacrament  Many  of  them  were  forward  (with 
myself)  some  years  ago,  in  asserting  this  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Grace  as  the 
only  true  interpretation  of  the  Formularies  of  the  Church,  relating  to  Holy 
BaptisDL" 

Bishop  Forbes  also,  we  should  state,  has  received  an  address  in  his  favor 
signed  by  the  Dean  and  thirteen  clergy ;  we  do  not  know  how  many  are  in 
his  diocese. 

This  idea  of  toleration  is  one  we  fully  admire  and  advocate.  But  it  is 
toleration  within  the  bounds  which  our  Church  allows,  and  which  honesty 
permits,  not  a  toleration  to  commit  treason  against  her  Protestant  doctrine 
and  character,  and  offend  against  common  morality  and  fairness,  as  so 
many  do.  AVe  are  among  those  who,  while  deeply  sorry  that  the  holy 
oommnnion  should  be  brought  into  the  arena  of  conflict,  also  regret  tliat 
the  case  of  Archdeacon  Denison  was  not  brougrht  to  an  issue,  and  that  by 
mere  technicality  he  has  escaped  the  condemnation  which  we  believe  would 
otherwise  have  awaited  him.  The  question  should  be  decided  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  and  peace  also,  and  we  think  it  better  it  should  be,  and  let  judicial 
decision  be  added  to  the  teaching  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  If  they  allow 
such  men  to  hold  their  opinions  within  her  pale,  let  us  know  it;  if  not,  lot 
us  and  them  know  it 

A  Synod  of  Bishops  is  projected  to  consider  the  matter,  either  during  the 
present  or  the  next  month.  AVe  feel  afraid  of  such  a  Synod.  Bishops  by 
themselves  ought  not  to  constitute  it,  without  an  intermixture  of  the  wiser 
and  more  learned  of  the  lower  clerg}'. 

Crovemmcnt  is  said  to  have  granted  to  the  London  University  a  new  char- 
ter, throwing  open  academical  honors  to  every  one  that  can  sustain  the  re- 
quisite examination ;  and  also  empowering  the  Ijestowment  of  a  new  degree, 
a  doctorate  of  Bcience,    Advances  these,  which  indicate  a  growing  sympa- 
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thy  with  the  progressiye  spirit  of  the  age.    Pity  that  the  last  step  had  not 
been  taken  before  Hugh  Miller^s  death. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  exercised  his  Episcopal  prerogatiTe,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  late  legal  decisions,  in  stripping  a  church  which  he  was 
requested  to  consecrate  at  Purbrook,  Hampshire,  of  certain  semi-Popish  in- 
signia about  the  "Altar,"  including  an  embroidered  altar-cloth  and  two 
large  candlesticks.  The  incumbent  (Rev.  E.  T.  Richards)  was  also  requested 
by  the  Bishop  to  disrobe  himself  of  an  embroidered  stole  with  which  he 
was  adorned. 

The  Bishop,  Archdeacons  and  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lichfield  have  addressed  the  Queen  in  favor  of  a  more  positive 
religious  government  system  for  India. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  lith  of  May,  Lord  Shaftesbury  moved  his 
resolutions  of  censure  upon  the  Government  for  their  dispatch  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  touching  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Oude. 
A  long  debate  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  majority  of  nine  against  the 
resolutions  and  in  favor  of  the  Government  The  battle  was  opened  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Cardwell ;  but  here,  as  most  people  anticipated,  the  de- 
bate had  to  be  adjourned  It  would  be  resumed  on  the  ensuing  Monday, 
when,  in  all  probability,  a  vote  would  bo  taken.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Layard, 
recently  returned  from  India,  has  probably  influenced  some  votes.  Mr. 
Layard  gives  much  valuable  information  upon  affairs  in  Hindostan.  He 
thinks  that  misgovernmcnt,  and  more  particularly  the  recent  annexation  of 
Oude,  were  immediate  causes  of  the  outbreak — which  he  speaks  of  as  a  re- 
bellion of  the  native  population,  started  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating the  dominant  race. 

Subsequent  intelligence  informs  us  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Cardwell  had  withdrawn  his  motion  censuring  the  Government  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  dispatch  to  the  Governor-General  of  India.  The  Derby  min- 
istry had  thus  achieved  a  virtual  triumph. 

Considerable  feeling  has  been  excited  in  consequence  of  Lord  Derby's 
having  passed  over  the  late  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Rev. 
T.  Gamier,  to  whose  friends  Lord  Palmerston  had  intimated  that  the  vacant 
Canonry  of  Canterbury  was  to  be  given.  The  facts  are  these :  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  made  at  the  foundation  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley  was  entitled  to  be 
installed  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bull.  On  the  21st  February  last,  Dr.  Bull  died,  and  the  canonry  at  Canter- 
bury was  vacant,  unless  Mr.  Stanley  chose  to  retain  that  canonry  by  re- 
signing his  professorship;  Instead  of  doing  so,  Mr.  Stanley  intimated  his 
acceptance  of  the  Christ  Church  Canonry,  and  his  desire  to  allow  the  legal 
formalities  to  be  transacted  as  speedily  as  possible.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Lord  Palmerston  intimated  his  intention  of  appointing  Mr.  Gamier, 
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not  on  priTnte  grounda,  nor  simplj  on  account  of  his  high  character  as  the 
able  and  zealous  pastor  of  a  large  metropolitan  church,  but  in  compliment 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  account  of  Mr.  Gamier's  long  services 
as  its  chaplain.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  ecclesiastical  formalities  could 
not  bo  completed  on  the  26th  February,  when  Lord  Palmerston  fonually 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Derby.  The  right  to  nominate  to  tho 
vacant  canonry  therefore  devolved  on  Lord  Derby,  and  ho  acted  on  that 
right  by  passing  over  the  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  appoint- 
ing the  Rev.  W.  J.  Chesshyre.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  courtesy 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  late  admirable  speaker.  Viscount  Eversley, 
would  have  dictated  a  different  course.  In  1830,  the  last  act  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  Premier  was  to  nominate  Dr.  Phillpot  to  the  sec  of  Exeter. 
It  was  supposed  at  first  that  Earl  Grey  would  not  have  confirmed  so  un- 
popular an  appointment,  as  there  were  still  technicalities  to  be  got  over. 
But  the  new  Premier  considered  himself  bound  by  the  act  of  his  predeces- 
sor, only  taking  advantage  of  his  power  to  compel  the  new  Bishop  to  resign 
the  great  living  of  Stanhope  and  to  take  a  Durham  stall  in  its  stead.  Mr. 
Garnier  is  not  well  treated,  but  the  House  of  Commons  has  greater  reason 
to  complain  of  the  slight 

Prominent  among  the  items  of  interest  in  late  English  papers  is  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Ebury,  (late  Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a 
Boyal  Commission  to  revise  the  Liturgy.  The  motion,  though  advocated  by 
its  author  in  a  speech  of  commendable  moderation  and  considerable  power, 
met  with  decided  opposition  fix)m  different  members  of  tho  Episcopal  bench. 
Tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  he  commended  the  spirit  of  the 
mover,  objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  as  one  whicli  would 
agitate  the  minds  of  churchmen  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other 
—doubted  whether  a  royal  commission  were  the  proper  body  from  which 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy  should  emanate — and  thought  that  Parliament  (bo- 
fore  which,  under  existing  laws,  the  revision  must  be  brought,)  was  not,  in 
its  present  mixed  constitution,  a  fit  tribunal  to  decide  on  the  great  doc- 
trinal questions  that  must  needs  bo  brought  up  by  a  revision.  Besides, 
said  he, 

"  I  may  proceed  to  asure  the  noble  lord  that  many  of  tho  alterations  and 
omissions  which  appear  to  himself  eminently  desirable,  would  be  vehemently 
opposed  by  others.  Many  things  which  he  would  treat  as  blemishes  others 
consider  beauties ;  and  even  the  repetitions  which  he  objects  to  as  imper- 
fections, others  defend  as  constituting  the  perfection  of  the  whole ;  so  that, 
instead  of  that  general  agreement  which  alone  would  justify  tho  risk  of 
change,  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  would  be  the  signal  for  controversy 
throughout  the  land.'  *  My  lords,'  he  continued,  *  we  have  a  bond  of  union 
now  which  it  would  be  more  easy  to  forfeit  than  regain.  All  who  ofliciatc 
in  our  churches  have  declared  their  assent  and  consent  to  tho  Liturgy  as  it 
stands.     I  might  defy  tho  noblo  lord  to  obtain  the  same  assent  and  consent 
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to  any  alterations  which  he  woald  propose,  and  therefore  I  prefer  retainiog 
the  good  we  have,  to  risking  evils  which  we  know  not  of  " 

The  Bishop  of  St  David's  (Thirlwall)  was  equally  decided,  thoagh  resting 
his  objections  on  other  grounds ;  but  said  that  ho  should  be  &Yorable  to 
any  measure  which  held  out  a  prospect  of  really  ascertaining  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  with  respect  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  services. 

The  Bishop  of  Cashel  (Daly)  admitted  that  the  Liturgy  might  be  improved ; 
but  conceived  that  the  work  of  improvement  belonged  to  a  convocation 
truly  representing  the  whole  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  no  such 
body  was  at  present  in  existence.  Nay,  if  such  a  convocation  could  be 
gathered,  and  were  empowered  to  consider  what  alterations  were  necessary, 
some  members  might  desire  the  services  to  be  more  Romanized,  while  others 
might  wish  to  have  them  expurgated  of  supposed  existing  tendencies  to- 
wards Rome. 

The  lay  lords  seemed  more  in  favor  of  the  motion,  but  in  view  of  the  op- 
position fi^m  the  Bishops,  advised  Lord  Ebury  to  withdraw  it,  which  was 
done. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  seems  to  have 
been  of  unusual  interest    The  Record  says  respecting  it : 

^'  The  great  events  which  have  happened  in  India  and  China  confer  • 
double  importance  on  the  circulation  of  God's  own  holy  Word.  But  first 
and  chiefly,  this  meeting  was  invested  with  something  of  joyful  solemnity, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society,  its  operations  were  to  be  consecrated  to  €k)d  by  public  and 
united  prayer.  The  vast  assembly  which  thronged  the  spacious  hall  was 
composed  of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  presenting  to  the  world  tho 
spectacle  of  a  voluntary  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  which,  unlike  most  other 
unions,  no  man  resigned  one  jot  of  his  own  creed,  or  compromised  one  prin- 
ciple which  claims  connection  with  the  sacred  oracles. 

"The  prayer  was  offered  by  the  senior  of  the  two  Secretaries,  it  having 
been  agreed  that  each  should  alternately  ofiSciate  as  the  anniversary  comes 
round.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  repeated  by  all  present,  and,  like  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  rolled  in  one  melodious  volume  of  sound  through  the  spa- 
cious building.  The  effect  was  edif3ring,  and  it  was  difficult  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  sentiment,  to  which  the  men  of  Grod  gave  utterance :  *  The 
Trinitarian  question  is  forever  settled.* " 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  (who  presided,)  the  Bishops  of  Ripon  and  London,  tho 
Rev.  W.  Brock,  Dr.  Cumming,  Canon  StoweU  and  Mr.  Cadman,  (of  St 
George's,  Southwark,)  were  the  chief  speakers ;  and  noble  speeches  most 
of  those  delivered  were.  The  income  of  the  Society,  notwithstanding  tho 
financial  troubles,  has  been  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1858,  excluding 
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special  funds,  £149,808  7«.  1<?.,  being  £11,551  12j?.  2c7.  more  than  in  any 
former  year. 

The  meeting  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  was  also  interesting.  Its 
receipts  for  the  past  year  have  been  £88,780.  Fourteen  million  of  tracts 
have  been  put  in  circulation  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  new 
publications  amounted  to  2G1,  and  the  issues  from  the  depository  were 
34,638,470. 

The  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Panmure.     The  report  shows  a  receipt  of  £123,002  for  the  year. 

The  London  City  Mission,  whose  field  of  labor  is  restricted  to  the  Metro- 
polis and  its  suburbs,  reports  350  missionaries  employed,  (an  increase  of  1 1 
on  the  preceding  year,)  193,971  families  regularly  visited,  and  yet  not  half 
the  city  reached  by  the  agencies  employed. 

The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  presents  an  income  of  £41,109,  and  has 
rendered  aid  to  425  incumbents,  with  an  average  population  of  7600  souls 
each  to  overlook. 

The  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society  has  issued  an  edition  of  the  whole 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Scripture  references,  which  promises  to  be 
a  useful  publication. 

The  religious  awakening  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  exciting 
interest  and  remark  in  England,  and  meetings  for  prayer,  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  so  great  a  blessing  among  us,  have  been  instituted  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  We  can  not  but  hope  that  the  same  results  will 
follow  there  as  have  gladdened  and  refreshed  us  here. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  adopted  the  plan  of  social  evening  meetings 
with  his  clergy  at  London  House,  with  a  view  to  better  acquaintanceship 
between  themselves  and  him.  The  first  meeting  was  held  April  28,  when 
a  large  number  of  the  clergy  attended.  Supper  was  provided,  and  the  com- 
pany separated  at  about  11  o'clock. 

The  Bishop  has  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ]^^angin, 
of  St  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington,  whom  his  parishioners  had  worried  into 
such  resignation  because  he  put  out,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop,  the 
lights  on  the  altar  of  his  church. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  received  on  Tuesday,  April  27,  at  his  official  residence, 
a  numerous  deputation  of  gentlemen,  who  waited  upon  him  in  reference  to 
the  Maynooth  Grant  The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Spooner,  M.P, 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  having  successively  addressed  his  lordshij),  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  replying,  said  :  **  For  his  own  part,  he  should  be  gljul  to 
see  any  mode  by  which  the  Government  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
grant,  and  from  any  interference  with  the  manner  in  which  the  education 
was  carried  on.  The  fact  of  there  being  a  Protestant  Commissioner  did 
constitute  a  connection  between  the  Government  and  the  College,  which 
was  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  Protestants.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
consent  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spooner  for  the  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  this  grant  to  Maynooth,  but  he  did  think  the  justice  of  the  country 
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would  be  satisfied  with  such  &  compensation  as  should  satisfy  either  the 
authorities  of  the  College  or  those  receiving  the  education.  Nothing  would 
give  him  greater  satisfaction  than,  if  it  were  possible,  that  hj  a  sum  of 
money  the  fairly  vested  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholics  be  bought  up, 
by  which  the  Government  could  bo  separated  from  all  connection  with  the 
College ;  but  until  he  saw  some  such  plan,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  support  any  measure  tending  to  break  up  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by 
act  of  Parliament,  and  having  the  assent  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  present  time." 

Colonial,  Etc. — The  Rev.  G.  E.  L.  Cotton,  Head  Master  of  Marlborough 
School,  who  was  Under  Master  of  Rugby  School|  when  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don was  at  its  head,  is,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  to  be  tlie  new 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  appointment  comes  from  the  old  government,  and 
the  new  Bishop  is  said  to  be  akin  in  views  to  Bishop  Tait  The  consecra- 
tion was  to  take  place  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  open  church,  on  Ascension 
Day.  The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
have  addressed  the  new  Premier  in  favor  of  the  division  of  this  diocese. 
Cotton  is  said  to  have  assented  to  a  new  see  for  the  north-west  provmces, 
the  seat  at  Agra. 

The  Record  thus  explains  a  former  article  in  which  it  spoke  severely  o^ 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  and  gives  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment   "We  are  thankful  ourselves  for  it : 

*'  It  is  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  to  state  that  he  has  behaved 
quite  honestly  in  the  matter  of  the  vacant  see  of  Calcutta.  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith  had  fully  and  fairly  accepted  Archdeacon  Pratt,  recommended,  as  he 
was,  by  the  dying  wish  of  the  venerable  Bishop  "Wilson,  supported  by  the 
chief  friends  of  the  progress  of  Evangelical  truth  in  India.  Dr.  Cotton, 
the  Head  Master  of  Marlborough  School,  had  indeed  been  named  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  not  as  opposed  to  Archdeacon  Pratt,  but  as  a  friend  of 
his  own,  for  whose  elevation  ho  was  desirous,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Rigaud, 
Head  Master  of  Ipswich  School,  who  was  lately  appointed  Bishop  of  Antigua. 
But  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  finally  stated  that  Archdeacon  Pratt  was  the  chosen 
candidate  for  Calcutta,  and  this  fact  was  openly  mentioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  It  was,  however,  at  the  last  moment  that  an  objection  was  made 
to  Archdeacon  Pratt,  when  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  had  no  one  else  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  London  was  naturally  con- 
clusive. The  objection  to  Archdeacon  Pratt  is  understood  to  come  from  the 
Government  House  at  Calcutta,  and,  considering  the  private  Puseyite  influ- 
ence which  prevails  there,  it  is  well  that  we  have  not  had  a  Tractarian  suc- 
cessor to  Bishop  Wilson." 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  American  missionary  at  Damascus,  who  wrote  last 
fall  to  the  Times  on  the  inefiBcacy  of  the  Firman  granting  religious  liberty 
in  Turkey,  has  written  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he 
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shows  that  as  far  as  concerns  the  provinces  remote  from  the  capital,  the 
Hatti  Humayoun  is  a  mere  dead  letter — that  a  convert  to  Protestantism  or 
to  Christianity  has  in  it  no  protection  from  tlio  persecutions  of  the  Greek 
Bishops,  or  the  fanaticism  of  a  Mohammedan  moh — that  the  only  place 
of  safety  for  such  an  one  is  under  the  shelter  of  the  British  consulate, 
and  that  the  person  who  embraces  a  true  faith  must  do  so  with  the  ancient 
understanding  that  all  is  to  be  given  up  for  Christ's  sake.  The  well-known 
convert  Khalil,  he  says,  is  still  shut  up  in  the  house  of  the  British  Consul, 
and  "  were  he  to  pass  its  threshold  the  government  would  soon  put  him  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  troublesome  missionaries  or  importunate  consuls."  His 
property  has  been  wasted  in  his  absence,  and  were  he  to  be  freed  from  his 
confinement,  he  has  nothing  in  prospect  but  poverty  and  want.  Other  cases 
equally  oppressive  and  painful,  are  cited  by  Mr.  P.,  going  to  show  that  in 
the  country  which  was  saved  by  Christian  allies,  pure  Christianity  is  made 
a  crime. 


iC 


No  sooner,*'  says  the  Record,  "  were  the  European  troops  withdrawn 
than  the  influence  exercised  by  Western  opinions  on  the  Porte,  under  the 
pressure  of  urgent  danger,  declined,  and  the  old  arrogance  and  intolerance 
of  the  Moslem  character  began  again  to  display  themselves  side  by  side.  It 
is  not  in  Constantinople,  where  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  public 
opinion,  that  Mussulman  bigotry  most  exhibits  its  fanaticism,  any  more 
than  it  was  of  Jerusalem  of  old  that  Judaism  was  most  intolerant.  The 
true  spirit  of  Mohammedism  is  seen  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  those 
remoter  portions  of  the  empire  which  are  furthest  removed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  capital.  Asia  is,  indeed,  the  proper  home  of  Islamism,  not  Eu- 
rope ;  and  there  its  fiery  vehemence  still  bums  with  all  the  license  permit- 
ted by  the  relaxed  and  disorganized  rule  under  which  the  limbs  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  threaten  to  fall  in  pieces.  The  native 'haughtiness  of  this  sys- 
tem, restrained  for  a  time  before  the  threatening  clouds  of  the  Russian  war, 
revenged  itself  for  its  temporary  humiliation  by  springing  up  again,  when 
the  pressure  was  removed,  into  fiercer  intolerance  than  before.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  convictions  under  which  the  Sultan 
acted,  or  to  question  the  patriotic  motives  of  the  enlightened  men  under 
whose  advice  the  Hatti-Uumayoun  was  proclaimed.  But  the  task  of 
forcing  upon  an  unwilling  people  a  law  greatly  in  advance  of  their  own 
popular  opinions  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  we  remarked  at  the 
time  that,  should  full  effect  be  given  to  the  decree,  it  would  be  the  only  in- 
stance known  to  history  in  which  the  regeneration  of  a  people  has  been 
wrought  by  general  principles.  It  was  an  ominous  fact  that  the  Festa,  or 
formal  sanction  of  the  Moslem  Church,  without  which  no  new  law  is  obli- 
gatory in  Turkey,  was  never  given  to  this  decree.  "Without  going  so  far  as 
to  say  that  no  beneficial  influence  whatever  has  been  exercised  by  it,  facts 
have  been  published  over  and  over  again  to  prove  that  this  influence  has 
been  very  limited,  that  religious  liberty  docs  not  yet  exist  in  Turkey,  and 
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that  the  ban  which  Islomism  places  upon  the  freedom  of  men^s  rdigiovis 
convictiong,  still  remains  unremoved." 

Sir  Henry  Ljtton  Bulwer  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Stratford  de 
RedclifTc  as  English  Minister  at  Constantinople —a  poor  appointment  for  a 
place  which  requires  a  man  of  high  religious  principle,  a  large  acquaintanoe 
with  the  Oriental  mind,  and  a  considerable  insight  into  Eastern  Church  af- 
fairs. The  new  minister  has  made  a  bad  beginning  hy  attending  a  &shionable 
Sunday  dinner  gotten  up  in  his  honor. 

Much  excitement  has  prevailed  in  all  quarters  in  consequence  of  tho  arrest 
by  the  British  Consul  at  Jerusalem  of  Bishop  Gob  at.  The  whole  matter 
has  been  involved  in  great  mystery,  but  the  principal  facts  elicited  appear 
to  be  that  Mr.  Finn,  the  British  Consul,  appointed  as  his  substitute  during 
an  absence  from  Jerusalem,  a  baptized  Jew  named  Rosenthal,  the  keeper  of 
a  restaurant  or  boarding-house — a  Prussian  subject,  too — that  Bishop 
Gobat,  with  most  of  the  English  residents,  declined  to  recognize  his  authority, 
and  remonstrated  against  the  appointment  as  unworthy  of  the  British  name 
— and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Consul,  at  Rosenthal's  suggestion,  put  the 
Bishop  under  arrest  The  Prussian  Consul  in  his  turn  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned Rosenthal.  But  the  action  of  both  Consuls  has  been  censured  by 
their  respective  Governments,  and  both  the  prisoners  released.  The  Briti^ 
residents  at  Jerusalem  have  petitioned  the  home  government  to  remove  Mr. 
Fina  But  as  Dr.  McCaul,  the  great  friend  of  tho  Jerusalem  mission,  is  a 
near  connection  of  Mr.  Finn,  a  new  embarrassment  grows  out  of  this. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity  need  to  be  exercised  on  all  sides.  The  London 
Record  says :  **  So  far  as  we  can  understand  tho  matter,  we  look  with  con- 
fidence to  the  issue,  and  feel  assured  that,  even  if  the  Bishop  has  in  any 
points  erred  in  judgment,  his  substantial  rectitude  of  piupose  and  of  con- 
duct will  be  fully  established.  No  one  now  pretends  to  vindicate  tho  inva- 
sion of  his  personal  liberty,  and  whether  his  arrest  was  or  was  not  intended 
to  be  enforced,  it  is,  at  all  events,  allowed  to  be  an  insult  which  the  Foreign 
ofHce,  with  all  its  partiality  for  its  own  officials,  has  been  obliged  openly  to 
condemn." 

Various  charges  have  been  brought  against  Bishop  G.  in  relation  to  his 
official  conduct  in  connection  with  the  Syrian  Mission.  The  latest  testimony 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  (brother  of  the  Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  of 
Glasgow,)  who,  writing  15th  June  last,  states  that  when  he  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem his  prejudices  were  all  against  Bishop  Gobat  The  schools,  and  in- 
deed reports  had  led  him  to  doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  the  whole  Syrian 
mission,  and  especially  of  Bishop  Gobat  as  its  head.  Having  spared  no 
trouble  in  sifting  theso  reports,  he  says : 

**I  came  away  from  Jerusalem  with  a  most  sincere  respect  for  tho  good- 
ness and  thorough  Christian  character  of  Bishop  Gobat  That  he  has  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Church  of  Christ  strongly  at  heart,  I  have 
no  doubt  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  placed  in  a  very  trying  and  difficult  position, 
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and  one  requiring  a  fiirmore  than  ordinarr  share  of  discommon t,  wisilv^m,  niul 
firmness.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  society  eminently  religious,  hut  oon^iHVtetl 
of  indiTiduals  holding  extreme  views  and  favorite  tlieorios.  A  groat  ditll- 
cnlty  to  be  contended  with  arises  from  the  social  character  of  the  iH>pulalion 
to  whom  the  mission  is  directed.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Jorusaloni,  whether 
Jews,  Greeks,  Latins,  or  Armenians,  arc  pensioners  on  Euri'tpe  or  Asia.  This 
system  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect,  destroying  all  energ}',  and  creating  a 
mean  and  cheating  spirit  When,  therefore,  a  convert  is  made,  however 
nncere,  a  necessity  £ills  on  the  mission  either  to  rear  him  to  be  independ- 
ent and  do  for  himself,  or  to  support  him  if  aged  and  inllrm  ;  otherwise  lie 
must  starve.  One  can  easily  sec  how  a  superficial  obsen'er,  who  dooH  not 
take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  true  state  of  matters,  may  greedily 
catch  at  this,  and  raise  a  cry  of  bribery.  But  that  a  case  of  bribory  should 
be  established,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  show  that  the  pecuniary  advantage 
is  on  the  side  of  the  convert  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  as  far  aa  I 
was  able  to  learn  from  all  I  saw  and  heard,  the  advantages  are  agaimt  him, 
as  they  should  be.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  most  thriving  shopkiH^porH, 
etc.,  in  Jerusalem  are  converts,  but  surely  the  reward  of  personal  induHtry 
can  not  be  called  bribery.  It  should  bo  a  boast  rather  tlian  a  taunt,  that 
our  Protestantism  found  them  ignorant,  lazy,  and  dependent,  and  has  made 
them  educated,  active,  and  self-supporting.  It  is  <lifl!cult  for  those  at  homo 
to  understand  tho  state  of  matters  in  the  East ;  and  while  T  deplore  the  syM- 
tcm  which  causes  tho  necessity  for  administering  relief,  yet  I  do  not  belii've 
that  the  Bishop  or  missionaries  employ  any  unfair  means  of  in(inen(!e.  That 
they  may  have  been  sometimes,  especially  at  firsts  deceived,  and  diKa]>])ointed, 
was  only  to  have  been  expected.  As  to  the  Diocesan  School,  \  viHiti^l  It, 
and  examined  it  alone.  Tho  building  is  an  admirable  one  in  everyway. 
With  the  exception  of  those  subjects  taught  in  Arabic,  I  examined  tlie  clasKi'M 
myself^  taking  tho  children  off  the  lessons  they  were  at,  and  saw  them 
taught,  and  came  away  highly  gratified  and  sitisficd.  Some  of  their  per- 
formances would  have  done  credit  to  any  school  at  home.  I  made  particu- 
lar inquiries  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  school,  as  to  which  I  had  hcanl 
many  evil  reports.  The  regulations  enforced  a  strict  mifiervihion  night  and 
day,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school — precluding  the  poHKibility  of  tho 
boys  being  alone.  I  could  not  conceive  that  rules  could  bo  drawn  up  bilter 
fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  contemplated.  I  fmiwA  tlie  high- 
est opinion  of  the  Diocesan  School  as  a  rrftmrMiory  and  ttrirtly  rniuion 
Mchool ;  while  I  also  was  led  to  see  that,  if  [lossible,  the  mixture  of  the  child- 
ten  of  Christian  converts  with  lioys  picke^l  off  the  Ktrcetx,  Khould,  und(;r  any 
circmnstances,  and  in  any  school,  Ix;  avoided." 

Mr.  2£acleod  concludes  by  stating  that  he  saw  nothing  in  tlie  Syrian  Mi«* 
sioo  which  would  ever  make  him  withdraw  hU  confId<rri«X'  from  it.  *i'U*i 
oondnsion  of  the  Diocesan  CommitU;e*rf  Etitem';nt  i%  wi  fo!!ow?s : 
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"  The  Committee,  reyiewing  the  whole  case,  cannot  refirain  from 
ing  the  animus  that  characterizes  Mr.  Graham's  statement,  and  to  express 
its  deep  concern  that,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  resentful  feeling  towards  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he  should  have  imperiled  interests  in  comparison  of 
which  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  individuals  should  have  been  deemed,  bj  a 
professed  friend  of  those  higher  interests,  trivial  indeed.  Of  all  the  charges 
laid  to  the  Bishop*s  account,  there  is  not  one  that  might  not  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  fair  inquiry  or  expostulation,  if  the  correction  of  evils  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  a  pure  Christianity,  amidst  the  antagonistic  powers 
which  predominate  at  Jerusalem,  had  been  the  real  object  of  the  party  who 
has  produced  the  charges  which  have  now  been  answered**' 

Dr.  Livingstone  has  embarked  for  the  Zambesi  River. 

The  ConUnent. — The  recent  attempt  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  life  has 
caused  trouble  to  the  liberal  governments  of  Belgium  and  Sardinia,  in  both 
which  countries  the  Priest  party  was  lately  defeated.  It  is  natural  those 
countries  should  dislike  dictation  from  France,  and  it  is  announced  that  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  latter  the  conspiracy  bill  has  been  defeated. 


FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

AMca. — Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  loss  which  our 
African  missions  has  lately  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Payne.  She  died 
at  Cavalla,  on  the  4th  of  December  last,  after  an  active  service  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  in  tlie  great  cause  in  which  she  was  so  earnestly  engaged. 
Her  peaceful  death  was  only  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  her 
noble  Christian  life.  Assuredly,  the  hymn  "  Asleep  in  Jesus,"  was  never 
sung  with  more  appropriateness,  than  by  the  little  band  of  her  fellow- 
laborers,  and  of  those  who  had  been  converted  from  heathenism,  through 
her  instrumentality,  as  they  stood  around  her  grave  on  that  distant  shore. 

"  Asleep  in  Jesus  I  far  from  thee, 
Thy  kindred  and  their  graves  may  be ; 
But  there  is  still  a  blessed  sleep 
From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep." 

The  following  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Payne,  appeared 
in  the  Protestant  Churchman,  soon  after  the  intelligence  of  her  death 
reached  this  country.  It  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Turner,  of  New- York,  the  beloved  pastor  of  her  childhood : 

"  Anna  Payne  was  born  in  Chestertown,  Kent  county.  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.     I  became  acquainted  with  her  early  in  the  year  1812,  when  she 
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was  a  child  about  four  or  five  years  old,  the  elder  of  two  sweet  little  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  BarrolL  I  had  just  gone  there  to  tjtke  charge 
of  the  church  which  the  much  and  worthily  respected  Dr.  "William  Wilmcr 
had  resigned,  preparatory  to  his  settlement  in  Alexandria.  Many  a  time 
have  I  had  these  dear  children  on  my  lap,  hearing  them  sav  their  evening 
hymns,  and  then  listening  to  them,  on  their  knees,  lisping  tfieir  prayers  to 
Him  whose  '  praise  is  perfected  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings.* 
And  afterwards,  as  pastor  of  the  flock,  I  repeatedly  catechised  them  in  Sic 
parish  church  to  which  they  and  their  parents  belonged.  Mr.  liarroU  was 
the  second  of  three  brothers,  son  of  an  Jlnglish  clergyman,  who  was  rector 
of  the  Episcopal  congregation  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary "War.  The  youngest  had  settled  in  Raltimore,  where  he  was  well 
known  and  much  esteemed.  The  families  of  the  other  two  were  among  the 
most  respectable  residents  of  Chestertown,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  known, 
that  the  early  associations  of  Mrs.  Payne,  our  laborious  missionary  in  Africa 
for  twenty-one  years,  belonged  to  the  very  highest  circles  of  society  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Several  members  of  this  and  other  missions  have  left  the 
scenes  of  worldly  comfort  and  affluence,  and  honor,  forsaking  all  of  merely 
earthly  satisfaction  for  the  Master's  sake.  *  Verily  they  shall  have  their 
reward.*  Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  mother  I  left  Chestertown,  and 
my  intimacy  with  the  families,  of  course,  diminished.  But  intercourse  has 
alwa3's  been  in  a  measure  preserved ;  and  on  the  occasional  returns  of  Mrs. 
Payne  from  Afnca,  when  the  oppressive  character  of  the  climate  made  a 
change  necessary  for  her  delicate  yet  wonderfully  enduring  frame,  it  was 
alwa3'S  a  gratification  to  welcome  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  known  from  her 
early  childhood,  and  the  death-beds  of  whoso  mother  and  aunt  I  had  en- 
deavored to  smooth  by  friendly  and  pastoral  consolations,  derived  from  the 
God  of  all  comfort,  through  the  saving  fountain  of  all  grace. 

"  The  character  of  Mrs.  Payne,  as  a  deeply  religious  woman,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  remark.  This  alone  can  account  for  her  self-sacrificing  de- 
termination to  give  up  her  life  to  the  missionary  cause  in  Africa,  and  to 
accompany  that  devoted  man  of  God  who  went  there  as  a  clergyman  not 
much  known,  but  who,  by  his  zeal,  energy,  indomitable  perseverance,  toil- 
some labors,  pious  ardor,  good  sense,  and  judgment,  has  secured  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  Church  at  large.  Mrs.  Payne  was  a  very  practical 
and  efficient  help-meet  of  her  husband.  The  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
missionary  establishment  at  Cape  Palmas  Avere  greatly  under  her  direction. 
No  small  portion  of  her  time  was  spent  in  making  garments  for  the  poor, 
along  with  *  the  faithful  sister  who  survives  her.'  If  the  *  Heathen  chiei 
beautifully  remarked  that  God  had  anointed  her  fingers*  for  that  work,  it 
is  not  too  much  for  us  to  say,  that  he  hath  also  '  anointed  her  head  with 
the  oil  of  gladness,*  as  a  reward  for  the  efforts  of  her  Christian  benevolence. 
She  devoted  much  of  her  time  also  to  the  business  of  instruction.  Iler 
natural  capacity  was  remarkably  good,  and  she  had  received  a  highly  re- 
spectable education.  Few  persons  are  capable  of  writing  such  letters  as 
Mrs.  Payne*s  friends  occasionally  received  from  her,  as  respects  neatness  of 
chirography,  simple  elegance  of  diction,  and  interesting,  and  as  occasion 
might  require,  logical  thought  She  paid  great  attention  to  the  native 
language  of  the  people  among  whom  she  mingled,  and  rendered  the  Itisliop 
the  most  important  assistance  in  preparing  copies  of  translations  of  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  other  books  which  were  printed  in  this  country  for  the 
use  of  the  mission.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  hundreds  of  pages  in 
Grebo,  the  work  of  her  industry,  which,  although  they  have  passe<l  through 
the  hands  of  the  compositors  and  correctors  of  the  press,  arc  rightly  prized 
as  beautiful  specimens  and  illustrations  of  this  excellent  and  accomplished 
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woman^s  fitness  for  tbo  great  work  to  which  she  had  consecrvted   her 
ahillties. 

"  It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  Mrs.  Payne  from  the  scene  of  her  earthly 
trials  yet  satisfactory  labors.  May  her  bright  example  not  be  without  its 
proper  influence  in  inducing  others  to  devote  themselves  to  the  same  blessed 
work  of  extending  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  the  long-neglected  mod 
oppressed  African  race.  And  may  the  same  grace  which  was  so  abundant)^ 
and  constantly  communicated  to  our  departed  sister,  be  plentifully  poured 
out  upon  her  surviving  fellow-laborers,  and  especially  upon  her  bereaved 
partner.  May  the  compassionate  Saviour,  whose  commands  they  are  obey- 
ing in  spreading  the  Gospel,  bo  ev^  ready  to  stretch  forth  His  hand  to  save 
them  from  every  evil  to  which  they  may  bo  exposed,  to  strengthen  them  in 
every  emergency  and  trial,  and  at  last  to  bring  them  through  the  Jordan  of 
this  fleeting  state  unto  that  glorious  *  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.'  " 

The  loss  of  Mrs.  Payne,  especially  at  this  important  juncture,  was,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  a  sad  blow  to  the  mission  with  which  she  had  been  so 
long  connected.  We  trust  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  it  will  be  seen 
that  "  God  buries  his  workman  to  carry  on  his  work,'*  and  that  the  place  of 
the  fallen  will  be,  in  a  measure  at  least,  filled  by  those  who  have  recently 
engaged,  or  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  same  glorious  work.  The  brig 
Ocean  Eagle,  which  arrived  at  Cape  Palmas  on  the  9th  of  December,  car- 
ried thither,  Misses  Ball,  Brittan,  and  Hogan,  the  "  long-expected  Ifissicm- 
ary  Teachers.''  The  same  vessel  convoyed  to  the  Cape  new  mission  and 
school-houses  for  Mt  Yaughan,  and  materials  for  a  comfortable  school- 
house  at  Cavalla.  From  the  Spirit  of  Missions^  we  learn  that  "  Dr.  S.  B. 
De  Lyon  has  been  appointed  Medical  Missionary  to  Africa,  and  expects  to 
embark  for  Cape  Palmas  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  Ship  Mary  Caroline 
Stevens,  from  Baltimore.  Dr.  De  Lyon  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Africa, 
to  which  country  his  &mily  emigrated  as  colonists  many  years  ago.  The 
Doctor  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  School  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  Foreign 
Committee  arc  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services,  and  hope  that  he  will 
be  spared  to  long  and  extensive  usefulness  in  the  mission."  We  feel 
assured  that  a  new  era  will,  ere  long,  dawn  upon  the  work,  hitherto  so  feebly 
and  so  painfully,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  in  Africa.  From  the  accoonts 
which  have  reached  us  concerning  the  proposed  "  Bohlen  station,"  at  Nide 
Lu,  and  the  now  almost  satis&ctorily  demonstrated  practicability  of  carry- 
ing the  work  towards  the  interior,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  in  a  few 
years,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  African  mission — the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  on  the  coast,  will  be  so  far  removed  as  to  allow 
of  efforts,  on  the  part  of  missionaries,  such  as,  not  long  ago,  were  scarcely 
thought  of.  We  hope  soon  to  record  the  complete  success  of  the  interior 
movement  To  our  mind  the  African  harvest  is  now,  of  a  truth,  whitening; 
let  U8  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth  laboren  into  Ai» 
harvest,     TFho  will  he  baptized  for  the  dead  f 

Immediately  oflcr  the  death  of  his  wife.  Bishop  Payne  was  forced,  on 
accoimt  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  to  leave  his  work  for  a  brief  period 
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Embarking  on  board  the  Ocean  Eagle,  for  a  Toyage  down  the  coast,  he 
▼isited  many  of  the  points  where  Missionary  stations  have  been  established 
by  Tarious  Christian  denominations.  Ilis  letters,  written  at  different  stages 
of  his  Toyage,  and  subsequently  published  in  the  Spirit  of  MissiouB,  give 
much  interesting  and  encouraging  information  respecting  the  work  of  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  in  that  most  benighted  land.  The  Bishop's  health,  wo  arc 
thankful  to  learn,  has  been  improA'cd  by  his  brief  relaxation  from  toil,  and 
both  his  mind  and  body  have  been  invigorated  by  the  voyage.  Wo  subjoin 
a  few  extracts  from  one  of  the  Bishop*s  letters : 

"  For  myself,  I  do  profess  that  my  own  zeal  and  emulation — godly  I  would 
hope— have  been  excited  by  what  1  have  been  witnessing  and  reading  dur- 
ing this  present  voyage.  At  Cape  Coast  Castle,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  1  found 
the  Wesleyans  to  have  extended  their  operations  along  some  600  miles  of 
the  Coast  and  to  have  gathered  into  the  Chri.stian  fold  about  two  thcutand 
natiTCS.  On  the  river  Gaboon,  40  miles  above  the  Equator,  and  the  island 
of  Corisco,  about  the  same  distance  above,  brethren  of  the  American  and 
Presbyterian  boards  have  reduced  three  languages  to  writing  ;  the  former 
have  established  a  station  near  the  savage  Pangites^  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Gaboon,  and  the  latter  have  reached  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Sierra  del 
Crystal  mountains,  some  150  miles  interior. 

"  But  more  animating  still  is  the  work  of  Christian  and  commercial  en- 
terprise on  the  Niger,  its  Delta,  and  in  their  neighborhood.    Lagos,  the 
most  northemly  point  of  tlie  long  easterly  stretch  of  the  Coast  to  the  lee- 
ward of  Cape  Palmas,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  is 
the  principal  port  of  Zomba.    Its  position  would  mark  it  as  the  neutral 
outlet  of  the  trade  of  this  extensive  country,  and  this  trade  alas !  for  three 
hundred  years  and  more,  has  been  almost  entirely  in  slates.     It  is  only 
about  six  years  since  the  English,  on  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  by  a  petty 
king  of  the  place,  after  some  hard  fighting,  established  tlieir  authority  here ; 
and  since,  through  a  resident  consul,  and  the  constant  presence  of  men  of 
WAF,  they  have  zealously  endeavored  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.    Simul- 
taneously with  these  praiseworthy  efforts,  missions  of  the  Church  Mission- 
aiy  Society,  Weslcyans,  and  our  Southern  Baptists  have  been  established 
here.     Of  the  Church  Mission  there  are  two  chapels,  one  under  a  native 
minister  with  300  communicants,  and  200  candidates  for  baptism.    The 
Wesleyans  have  one  chapel  well  attended.     The  Baptists  have  a  Liberian 
minister,  but  how  much  he  had  accomplished  I  was  not  informed.     About 
100  miles  north  of  Lagos,  on  the  river  emptying  into  the  sea  at  Lagos,  is 
Abtokuta^  with  whose  interesting  history  you  are  doubtless  acquainted. 
Missionary  operations  commenced  here  many  years  before  those  at  Lagos, 
have  had,  and  still  have  God's  evident  blessing.     In  three  churches,  one 
under  a  native  minister,  the  Church  Missionaries  have  an  aggregate  of  600 
communicants,  and  400  candidates.    The  Weslcyans  have  a^iu  a  Cliapel 
well  attended.    Beyond  Al^okuta,  north  and  east,  the  church  missionaries 
and  Baptists  have  opened  several  stations.    One  of  these,  Omobosa,  is  with- 
in five  days  of  Rabba,  on  the  Niger  (Kivara)  Abeokuta,  commercially  is  flour- 
ishing.   Besides  large  quantities  of  the  best  palm  oil,  it  is  now  making  and 
exporting  cotton,  TOu  bales  having  been  shipped  at  Lagos  the  past  season, 
by  the  steamers  stopping  monthly  there. 

*'  While  missionaries  are  advancing  in  this  direction  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Kivara,  British  enterprise  is  reaching  its  head  waters.  A  steamer 
sent  up  several  months  ago  was  anchored  jubt  above  Rabba,  but  the  officers 
and  crew,  encamping  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  dispatched  one  of  their 
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number,  Lieut  May,  to  England,  to  procure  another  steamer.  He  reached 
Lagos  by  way  of  Abcokuta,  just  before  my  visit  to  the  former  place  in  safety, 
and  proceeded  to  England.  The  object  of  the  expedition  (acting  on  Dr. 
Barth^s  suggestions)  is  to  visit  and  make  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sokotu. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Crowthcr,  Yoraba,  native,  Church  of  England  minister,  is 
with  the  expedition,  making  vocabularies  and  preparing  primary  books  for 
coming  missions!  While  at  Sierra  Leone  are  the  native  ministers  and 
teachers,  and  colonists,  ready  to  stud  the  Niger  from  its  mouth  to  the  head 
waters  of  tlie  Bcnewe,  with  mission  stations  and  colonies  1  These  are  the 
Lord^s  doings  ;  let  us  rejoice  and  tcorJs  too,  I  ask  your  aid  in  our  effort  to 
extend  operations,  until  we  shako  hands  with  our  brethren  who  precede 
us,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.     Thither  our  Captain  calls  us.** 

China. — In  subsequent  issues,  wo  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  complete  re- 
cord of  the  current  Missionary  Intelligence  from  China,  as  well  as  from 
other  fields  where  the  Gospel  is  being  preached  to  the  heathen.  At  present 
we  can  only  say  that  the  published  letters  from  our  several  Missionaries, 
and  the  extracts  from  their  journals,  give  an  encouraging  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  In  China,  several  interesting  Missionary  Tours  have 
been  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Liggins  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  to  some  of 
the  more  important  cities  and  towns  between  Shanghai  and  Tai  Hu^  or  the 
"  Great  Lakc,^*  a  distance  of  about  120  miles.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
country  is  opening  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  and  throughout  at  least  one  pro- 
vince of  that  most  remarkable  land,  the  Missionaries  can  preach  Christ,  and 
can  distribute  the  Scriptures,  with  little  danger  of  molestation.  From  the 
journal  of  the  Rev  Mr.  Liggins  we  extract  the  following : 

'*  The  Books  of  Scripture  which  we  distribute  the  most  of  are  Genesis, 
Exodus,  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Each  of  these 
seven  books  is  bound  separatelVi  and  for  economy's  sake,  our  most  extensive 
distribution  is  of  these.  But  for  intelligent  men  who  visit  us  on  our  boat, 
we  take  with  us  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  bound  in  one  volume,  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  in  another,  and  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation  in  a  third.  The 
revision  of  the  other  books  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  completed.  For  these 
men  we  also  take  with  us  copies  of  a  Geography,  in  which  prominence  is 
given  to  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  also  copies  of  a  work  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  On  the  cover  of  each  of  the  seven  books  men- 
tioned above,  is  stamped  a  representation  of  our  Church,  in  the  city ;  and 
beneath,  the  representation  that  if  any  persons  wish  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  book  given,  to  be  explained  to  them,  or  wish  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, their  wishes  will  be  there  complied  with.  By  this  means  many  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  other  persons  from  the  interior,  who  visit  Shanghai  on 
business  will,  no  doubt,  be  led  to  go  to  the  Chufch,  and  listen  to  the  preadi- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  ....  Besides  the  books  above  named,  we  circulate 
about  ten  different  tracts,  which  show  the  folly  and  sinfulness  of  idolatry — 
explain  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  exhort  to  repentance  and  faith  in  the 
Saviour.  ....  On  arriving  at  a  city  or  town  not  before  visited  by  us, 
we  inquire  if  the  place  has  been  before  visited  by  any  Missionary,  and 
books  distributed.  If  answered  in  the  negative,  we  make  our  way  to  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  takes  one  side,  and  I 
the  other,  and  one  or  more  of  the  boatmen  follow,  carrying  the  books.  .  .  . 
At  places  not  before  visited,  or  at  which  but  few  books  have  been  distributed. 
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Bocli  intenfie  eagerness  is  manifested  for  the  books,  that  we  find  it  next  to 
impoflsible  to  get  the  people  to  listen  quietly  to  the  preaching,  while  tiicy 

see  we  have  books The  work  of  distribution  over,  our  first 

inquiry  generally  is  for  the  Kung  Wong  Miau,  or,  *  Temple  of  the  Tutclai* 
Deitj  of  the  City.'  Each  one  of  these  temples  which  wo  have  visited,  has 
a  Imrg^  outer  court  in  front  of  it  Haying  entered  this  court,  we  ascend 
some  steps  leading  cither  into  an  inner  court,  or  into  the  temple  proper, 

and,  from  the  top  of  the  steps,  address  the  audience  collected  below 

No  objection  is  ever  raised  to  our  preaching  in  this  outer  court,  and  wo  are 
sometimes  even  invited  to  go  into  the  temple  proper  and  preach.  After  wo 
have  preached  at  the  Kuug  W(fng  Miau^  wo  go  into  diflcrcnt  parts  of  the 
city,  and  preach  in  some  of  the  less  noisy  and  less  crowded  of  the  thorough- 
lan^s.  The  number  of  hearers  vary  from  ten  persons  to  five  or  six  hun- 
dred ;  the  average  number  being  about  fifty.'' 

The  April  number  of  the  Spirit  of  Missions  gives  us  the  following ; 

**  Miss  Jones  left  New- York  on  the  18th  of  Marcli,  in  the  ship  N.  B. 
Palmer,  for  Slianghai.  Afler  an  absence  of  two  years  from  her  work,  to 
which  twelve  consecutive  years  had  previously  been  given.  Miss  Jones  now 
returns  to  China,  and  many  prayers  will  follow  her,  that  God  may  protect 
and  bless  her  during  the  voyage,  and  spare  her  for  further  years  of  useful- 
ness, in  the  Mission  to  which  she  is  devotedly  attached.  .  .  .  Miss  Ellen 
A.  Bowers,  of  Pomfret,  Conn,  has  received  appointment  as  Teacher  in  the 
Mission  to  China,  and  will  make  as  early  arrangements  for  embarkation  as 
may  be  practicable.*' 

For  the  information  and  reference  of  our  readers,  we  append  the  follow- 
ing list,  which  we  take  from  the  June  No.  of  the  same  useful  periodical : 
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WESTERN   AFIUCA. 

•TatioxS. — Capt  Patmas^  Monrovia^  Iia»*a,  ami 

Siiioe. 

Ct.  K«T.  J.  PAYNE,  D.D..  Mtsli.nnry  IM*liop. 


(<H»1M.) 

do. 
du. 


RCT.  C.  C.  ITOfTMA  X, 

ItoT.  J.  Bamko, 
Ker.  11.  K.  Sroir. 

IUt.  a.  y.  KUBSELL, 

Her.  Ukk.  Grkkxk, 
ISer.  O.  W.  <riDSOK, 

Dr.  8.  B.  Dk  Lyox, 

Ifn.  If.  K.  Scvrr, 

Mn.  C  C.  IIOFPMAX, 

MiM  Mabtiia  WiLLiruBP, 

lliM  Makt  Bali, 

Mtas  UakriilTtr  O.  Rcittas, 

Mr.  Hkksy  Williams,    (Coionht  Toachrr.) 

Mr.  8A.MUIL  WiLLiA.xa,  do. 

Mr.  Jambs  W.  Dorsrx,  d<». 

tin,  GKOIOIA5A  A.  William",    do. 

Mr«.  K.  M.  TnoMHOW, 

Mm.  Cakoujie  DrrouRART, 

Ur.  tf  A.MUKL  Boyd,    2iativv  Tcaclit-r. 

Mr.  I*.  T.  BKi>r.LL,  do. 

Mr.  N.  &  IlARBiK,  (Native  Teacher.) 

Mr.  TiioMAB  ('.  Brown KLi,  da 

Mr.  William  II.  Kin<  klc  d«». 


d« 


do. 


Vol.  v.— 2S 


Mr.  nLin-oR  JlrMPiiRiK^  vXatl^re  Teacher.) 

Mf.  A.  AV.  Tubman, 

Mra.  Kmma  (tillctt,  do. 

Mrs.  llAkniKT  Wi:bh,  do. 

Mra.  Kllkm  May,  do. 


cms' A. 


^TATion.—Skafighai. 


Rt. 


Kov.  W.  J.  BOONE,  I).l).»  Missionary 
Bishop. 
Kcv.  K  W.  Syle, 
Kev.  KoBERT  Nelkoic, 
lltr.  Cleveland  Kkitii, 
Kev.  J.  Liofiixs, 
Bev.  C.  M.  Williams, 
Kev.  Woso  Ko5o-CiiAi,  I  v.ii*.  n^«<«At,. 
Rev.  To!c«  Cnu-Kiuxoi  f  ^***^«  Deacons. 
Mlas  Kmma  O.  Jones, 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Fay, 
Mbs  Oatuerinb  K.  Jones, 

Miss  J.  K.  CiiXOVLR, 

Miss  Kllk."*  a.  Bv»webs. 


GKE£C1\ 

STATION.  —AtM  tn  *. 

Kev.  J.  II.  IIiLL,  D.D., 
Mrs.  Fbanors  M.  Hill, 
Ml9s  Mart  B.  Baldwim. 
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CHURCH    EVENTS. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Akerly,  8.  M., 
Chriatian,  Wm., 
Cobbi,  R.  H., 
Chariot,  N.  P., 
Henderson,  J.  Martin, 
Kettb,  Ormei  B., 
Langdon,  Wm.  0., 
Lyie,  Thomas, 
Fenyman,  E.  G., 
Stansbury,  J.  N., 
Taylor,  Thomas  J., 
Wells,  P.  W., 


BUhop, 

Potter, 

Whlttingham, 

Cobbs, 

Polk, 

Doane, 

Hopkins, 

Whlttingham, 

Doane, 

Whlttingham, 

Doane, 

Doane, 

Doane, 


DEACONS. 

7Ym«, 
May  80,1858, 
Feb.  28,     " 
March  81,  ** 
Jan.  8, 
Feb.  28, 
April  8, 
Feb.  28, 
May  80, 
Feb.2R, 
Feb.  28, 
May  80, 
JnneO, 


II 


«i 
II 


II 


It 
«i 


u 


II 


II 


nac&. 
Chorch  of  Natlrity,  Nev-Terk. 
Grace  Chorch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
fit.  John's  Chorch,  Montgomeiy,  Ala. 
Mt  OllTet  Chorch,  Algleiv,  La. 
St.  Mary*s  Chorch,  BarUngton,  K.  J. 
St.  Mark's  Chorch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Grace  Chorch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
St.  John's  Chorch,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Grace  Chorch,  Baltimore,  Md. 
St.  Mary's  Chorch,  BarUngton,  N.  J. 
St  John's  Chorch,  Camdea,  N.  J. 
St  Mary's  Chorch,  BoxUnctfln,  K.  J. 


Benton,  Key.  M.B., 
Bringhorst,  Rer.  G.  A., 
Bylleaby,  Rer.  F., 
Carrer,  Rer.  T.  G., 
Forgus,  ReT.  W., 
Folton,  ReT.  J., 
Hayirard,  ReT.  8.  G., 
Noakes,  ReT.  B.  T., 
Oertel,  Rct.  Fred., 
Perry,  Rer.  W.  S., 
Points,  Rer.  J.  T., 
Stryker,  Rer.  A.  P., 
WiUing,  ReT.  M.  E., 


Btthop, 
De  Lancey. 
Lee, 
Lee, 

Williams, 

Doane, 

Polk, 

De  Lancey, 

McDraine, 

Potter, 

Eastbom, 

Johns, 

Whlttingham, 

Potter, 


PRIESTS. 

Trinity  Sun., 
June  9,  1853, 


II 


It 


II 


Feb.  34, 
June  6, 
May  28, 
Trinity  Sun., 
Feb.  28,  1S58, 
May  80, 
Aprtt  7, 
March  8, 
Feb.  23, 
May  80, 


It 


It 


It 


It 


It 


II 


It 


Plac€. 
Trinity  Chorch,  Genera. 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelpli<a. 


It 


it 


St  MichaeTs  Ch.,  Naugatock,  Ct. 
St  Mary's  Chorch,  Borlington,  N.  J. 
Trinity  Chorch,  New-Orleans. 
Trinity  Chorch,  Genera. 
St  Andrew's  Church,  Klyrla,  O. 
Chorch  of  Natlrity,  New-Yoik. 
St  Panl's  Chorch,  Boston,  Maaa. 
Chap.  Theo.  Sem.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Grace  Chorch,  BalUmore,  Md. 
Chorch  of  Natlrity,  NewTork. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


Kame, 
Centurion  Church, 
Ch.  of  the  Epiphany, 
Holy  Innocents, 
St  John  the  Erang'st, 
St.  Paul's  Church, 
St  Stephen's  Chapel, 
Trinity  Chapel, 


BUhop, 

Johns, 

Polk, 

Whlttingham, 

H.  Potter, 

McIIraine 

Daris, 

Wmiams, 


Tims.  Plaes, 

May  8,  1S58,     Old  Point,  Va. 


May  IS,  *' 
AprU  8,    " 

April  14,  " 
Feb.  29,  " 
May  11,    " 


New-Iberla,  Louisiana. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New-York  City. 
Clereland,  0. 
Port  Royal  Island,  &  C. 
Seymoor,  Ct. 


DEATHS. 

Died  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  29th  April,  1858,  Rt  Rev.  George  Washixq- 
TON  Freeman,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  in  the  VOth  jear  of  his  age. 
The  deceased  was  bom  in  Sandwich,  Mass.    Bred  a  Congregationalist,  he  west 
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SoQth  to  teach,  and  there  became  a  candidate  for  orders  in  our  Church.  While  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  he  had  charge  of  a  large  boarding-school  at  Wanrinton,  X.  (.\ 
After  ordination,  he  became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C ,  where  he 
remained  many  years.  Thence  he  removed  to  Newcastle,  Del,  and  was  laboring 
there,  when  in  184*4  the  General  Convention  voting  to  establish  a  Missionary  Dio- 
ceso  in  -the  South-west,  unanimously  elected  Lim  Bishop.  lie  was  consecrated  in 
Christ  Church,  Fhiladelphia,  October  26,  1844. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  unflinching  adherence  to  his 
convictions.  He  was  warmly  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  parade,  and 
preached  the  word  plainly  and  pungently.  We  trust  that  the  seed  that  ho  has 
scattered,  so  far  as  in  accordance  with  tlie  great  rule  of  faitli,  will,  under  k}\\\k.t 
hands^  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  throughout  the  wide  territory  over  which  he 
presided. 

Bishop  Froeman  was  in  the  14th  year  of  his  Episcopate.  His  life,  ever  sir.c^  he 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  Episcopal  functions,  liad  been  one  of  groat  wear 
and  tear.  The  vast  extent  of  his  Missionary  jurisdiction— the  exposures  he  Iind  to 
endure  in  his  journeys  through  malarious  sections  of  the  country — travelling  by  all 
sorts  of  conveyances,  over  roads  sometimes  next  to  impassable,  not  unfrequeutly  in 
open  wagons,  subjected  to  drenching  rains — meeting  with  all  sorts  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  always  holding  service  and  preaching  whenever  and  wherever  the  op- 
portunity presented,  or  could  he  made^  whatever  his  fatigue  or  state  of  health,  if  lie 
was  able  to  be  out  of  bed,  was  enough  to  tax  the  powers  of  a  Hercules.  8tiII  he 
might,  and  doubtless  would  have  borne  up  under  it  in  a  healthy  climate,  but  it  was 
too  much  for  him  in  tliis  miasmatic  and  debilitating  region.  He  had  a  constitution, 
his  physician  remarked  to  me,  that  in  a  wholesome  country  would  have  ioiiurcd 
him  twenty  years  of  additional  life. 

Oon  is  a  heavy  loss.  The  Bishop  was  a  good  man.  sound  in  judgniont,  of  Ko- 
man-liko  firmness,  unbending  in  his  principles,  the  soul  of  honor  and  integrity, 
affectionato  in  his  family,  faithful  to  his  clergy,  and  devotfd  to  the  Church,  which 
he  loved  as  his  life,  and  ser\'ed  with  a  zeal  that  never  flaggc<.L 

Rev.  Dudley  A.  Tynq  was  born  on  the  12th  of  January,  1825,  in  Prince  George's 
County,  Md.  The  first  four  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  country,  for  whicli 
he  ever  afterwards  cherished  a  fond  regard.  In  May,  1S29,  his  father  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  and  there  became  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  •*  Hero  first,"  to 
quote  from  Dr.  Tyng's  sermon,  delivered  shortly  after  his  son's  decease,  *'  my  little 
one  saw  a  Sunday-school  Dudley  was  in  the  infant-school  taught  around  the 
chancel  of  that  church  which  some  of  you  remember  so  well.  There  he  indulged 
with  delight  that  love  for  song  which  seemed  to  open  with  his  very  being — a  gift 
which  was  his  unspeakable  joy.  Never  can  I  forget  how  our  little  ones  united  in 
our  hymn  of  family  praise  each  night  and  morning.  At  the  first  succeeding  Anni- 
versary of  the  Sunday-school,  in  January,  1830,  he  sang  with  hid  little  companions 
in  the  infant-school  for  their  Anniversary  hymn,  Bishop  Ileber's  words,  then  just 
published  as  a  piece  of  music, 

*  Brightest  an-i  b«st  of  the  sons  of  the  morning.* 

It  was  the  business  only  of  the  week  before  last  to  teach  that  very  song  to  hw  little 
boys,  to  perpetuate  it  upon  their  tongues  also." 
In  May,  1832,  Dudley's  mother,  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Griswold,  and  one  w'..o 
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possessed  all  the  distinctive  tndts  of  that  good  man's  piety,  died.  On  her  death- 
l)cd  she  said  to  her  sorrowiDg  husband :  "  For  this  child,"  referring  to  Dudley,  "  I 
prayed ;  and  the  Lord  hath  g^ven  me  my  petition  which  I  asked  of  HinL  Therelbro 
also  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord ;  as  long  as  he  livoth  he  shall  be  lent  to  the  Lord." 

When  a  boy,  Dudley  was  remarkably  precocious.  II  is  natural  powers  were  so 
great  that  ho  acquired  with  extraordinary  readiness,  and  at  will  could  command 
bis  knowledge.  At  six  years  of  age  he  read  mtelligently  the  higher  Latin  daasice. 
"When  fourteen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gradoating  four  yean 
after,  in  1843,  with  distinguished  honor.  His  youth  was  possessed  of  several  marked 
peculiarities.  He  was  slow  to  anger,  and  never  perverse.  To  this  evenness  and 
tranquillity,  which  always  distinguished  him,  he  added  truth,  sincerity,  and  tender 
affection,  with  pride  that  brooked  not  insult,  but  which  yielded  to  generosity  and 
confidence. 

In  the  winter  of  1841.  when  sixteen,  he  was  converted  to  God  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  "  a  lovely  young  Christian  woman,"  vAio  had  been  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  Jesus  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Tyng.  His  first  convictions  of  sin  are 
thus  described  in  the  sermon  referred  to  above :  "  Late  one  night,  ^dien  the  ikmily 
had  retired  to  their  rest,  and  left  me  to  my  dosing  hour  of  solitude  in  my  stady,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  feet  descending  the  stairs.  It  was  this  dear  boy,  who  had  risen 
fh)m  his  bed  in  sleepless  sorrow.  As  he  came  into  my  room  and  pressed  his  aims 
around  my  neck,  he  said :  *  Dear  &ther,  I  can  not  sleep,  I  am  so  sinful.  Father  I 
father!  wOl  you  pray  for  me?'  Wo  knelt  together  in  prayer;  and  I  gave  huu 
counsel,  for  a  short  season,  suited  to  his  state  of  mind,  when  he  retired  to  lus  bed 
again.  ...  He  found,  and  he  ever  afterwards  enjoyed,  the  blessed  gift  of  the 
Father's  adopting  love  as  it  is  made  manifest  in  an  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ"  In 
April,  1841,  he  was  confirmed,  and  his  attention  was  immediately  turned  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  He  entered  the  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  and  after  a  three 
years'  course  there,  was  in  July,  1 846,  ordained  by  Bishop  Meade,  and  daring  the 
first  eight  months  of  his  ministry  assisted  his  fatlier  in  New-York  City.  Thenoe  he 
was  called  to  Columbus,  0.,  whore  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine. 
From  Columbus,  after  n  few  years  of  fiiitliful  labor,  he  went  to  Charleston,  Ta., 
where  he  could  enjoy  country  life,  a  passion  for  which  was  bom  with  him.  Soon  ho 
was  summoned  to  Cincinnati,  and  though  much  preferring  the  quiet  of  a  rural  home, 
ho  obeyed  what  he  believed  to  be  his  Master's  call  without  hesitation.  IVom  Cin- 
c'nnati  he  was  invited  to  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Philadelphia, 
his  spiritual  birth-place.  Of  the  circumstances  attending  his  resignation  of  this  pariah, 
and  Ills  acceptance  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  same  city,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  now  to  speak.  I  le  was  laboring  in  the  latter  post  when  death  cat  him  off 
in  the  fiowor  of  his  manhood.  *'  The  accident  which  finally  proved  fatal,  happened  on 
T*:osdny,  the  13t}i  of  April,  1858.  His  right  arm  was  caught  between  the  wheels 
of  an  agricultural  machine,  and  the  flesh  so  lacerated  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
on  the  following  Saturday  morning,  to  amputate  the  arm.  This  operation  proved 
only  a  temporary  relief;  it  removed  that  which  was  exceedingly  ofTenaive  while 
connected  with  the  body ;  but  it  could  not  retard  death.  The  original  wound  was 
sMch  that  death  was  inevitable.  No  human  skill  could  over  havo  prevented  it 
He  gave  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
lOtli  of  April,  at  20  minutes  before  two  o'clock.*' 
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A  lew  extracts  from  Pr.  Tjng'a  funeral  scrmoD  will  best  describe  the  manner  of 
liis  son's  death. 

**  Earlj  on  the  Monday  mominpr,  after  a  feeble  and  wastefbl  night,  he  said  to  his 
mother,  who  was  bathing  his  body  and  limbs :  '  Dear  mother,  you  are  nursing  my 
poor  torn  and  wounded  body,  but  angels  will  guard  and  nurse  my  torn  and  suffer- 
ing 90vlV  At  nine  o'clock  I  perceived  him  sinking  away  rapidly,  and  when  liis 
w&  and  myself  were  alone  by  him,  I  announced  to  him  my  conviction  that  the 
glorious  end  was  rapidly  approaching.  .  .  .  lie  received  the  annunciatit^n  c! 
his  approaching  death  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  delight,  replying :  '  My  father, 
dear,  I  dearly  love  you  all,  but  I  had  rather  be  with  Jesus  than  with  my  dearest 
ones  on  eartiL  Lay  me  straight  in  bed,  father,  and  cover  mo  up,  and  let  me  wait 
my  Father's  time.'  .  .  .  \Vhen  his  beloved  and  faithful  physician  had  returned 
trom  a  short  absence  from  the  house,  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  ho  said  to  him : 
•  Doctor,  my  friends  liave  given  mo  up ;  they  say  I  am  dying.  Is  that  your  opin- 
ion ?*  The  doctor  afler  a  few  moments'  examination,  answered  liim  in  the  affirm- 
ative. *  Then,'  said  he,  *  Doctor,  I  have  loved  you  much  as  a  friend ;  I  long  to  lovo 
you  as  a  brother  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  can  not  repay  the  obligations  I  am  under  to 
yoQ  unless  I  am  permitted  to  bring  you  to  a  Saviour's  feet  Let  mo  entreat  you 
now  to  come  to  Jesuai,  that  you  may  bo  to  mo  forever  a  dear  brother  in  Christ,  and 
that  you  may  be  far  more  useful  than  I  have  ever  been.'  He  was  presently  asked 
if  he  bad  any  message  to  send  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  or  to  his  congregation. 
He  answered  us :  '  Not  now,  I  am  too  much  exhausted.'  Again  he  reposed  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  opened  his  eyes  with  a  very  elevated  expression,  and  said 
in  a  loud  and  very  distinct  voice :  *  Now.  father,  I  am  ready.  Tell  them,  Let  us  all 
stand  up  for  Jesus — let  all  stand  in  Christ  Jesus  in  prayer,  accepted  in  Christ, 
having  no  other  claims  than  His  righteousness,  that  Christ  may  be  glorided  in  us 
ibrever.'  Much  exhausted  by  such  effort,  ho  sank  at  these  intervals  into  perfect 
quietness ;  and  then  again  he  suddenly  aroused  and  said  to  us :  *  Sing,  sing !  Can 
yoQ  not  sing?'    Vfe  hesitated,  saw  it  was  impossible,  when  he  himself  struck  tliu 

words: 

*  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,* 

.•md  we  followed  him,  and  sung  together  the  first  two  verses  of  that  hymn,  but  ?ie 
Lxyuld  sing  no  more — no  more  could  we — sorrow  silenced  us  alL  .  .  .  But  aflcr 
all  this  passed  by,  his  powers  of  endurance  were  rapidly  failing,  and  ho  felt  him- 
self just  going;  he  turned  to  mc  again  with  the  sweetest  smile,  *  Now,  father,  dear, 
kiss  me  once  more ;'  and  as  I  kissed  him,  ho  said :  '  Good-night,  dear  father.'  After 
asking  whether  he  knew  those  standing  at  his  bedside,  to  which  ho  responded,  *No^' 
I  then  said,  My  darling  son,  do  you  know  Jesus  ?  '  Oh  I  yes,'  said  he  in  a  voice  of 
wonderful  strength  and  deliberation :  'Oh  I  yes!  I  know  Jesus — I  have  a  steadfast 
trust  in  Jesus,  a  calm  and  steadfast  trust !'  Ho  spoke  it  with  astonishing  distinct- 
ness. After  this  he  could  say  no  more  connectedly ;  yet  one  half  hour  afterwards, 
perhaps,  I  thought,  he  might  still  be  conscious  to  my  voice,  and  I  asked  him.  Are 
you  happy,  my  dear  son  ?  And  he  answered  me  very  distinctly :  *  Oh  I  perfectly, 
perfectly !'  From  that  moment  ho  gently  sobbed  away  his  life  like  an  infant  who 
liad  fallen  asleep  in  crying.  His  sobs  became  fainter  and  fainter  until  the  lost  ono 
gently  passed,  and  aU  was  quietness  and  resC^ 

Dudley  Tji^ng  lived  nobly,  and  died  heroically.  A  saint  in  heaven,  ho  is  now 
wearing  a  crown  of  gold,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  near,  very  near  the  gre.'it 
white  throne. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Tyng  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tliis  Review,  and 
:it  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  its  trustees. 

Died  at  Boston,  Mass ,  on  the  24th  of  Marcli,  1858,  the  Rev.  Asa  Eatox,  D.D., 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age  and  the  53d  of  his  ministry.  For  a  number  of  years 
lie  had  not  been  engaged  in  active  duty.  Dr.  Eaton  was  the  oldest  Presbyter  of 
this  Diocese,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Church. 
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Tlio  following  notico  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Epis&>pdl  Recorder,  and 
is  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Lee  of  Delaware : 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  jear  the  ranks  of  our  elder  brethren 
in  the  ministry  have  been  sadlj  thinned.  To  the  venerable  names  of  Croswell  and 
Eaton  is  now  to  be  added  that  of  the  Rev.  Bethel  Jcdd,  D.D.^  believed  to  have 
been  the  senior  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  life  of  this  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  servant  of  God  terminated  on 
Thursday,  April  8th,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Dr.  Judd  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Diocese  of  Western  New- York,  but  for  several  years  past  had  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  the  residence  of  his  son  in  Wilmington.  He  was  bom  in  Watertown,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  had  very  nearly  completed  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  received  his  classical  education  at  Yale  College,  at  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1797,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight  He  imme- 
d*ately  entered  upon  preparation  for  the  ministry,  pursuing  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden,  of  Cheshire,  Connecticut  He  was  OTdained 
Deacou  by  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore  of  New- York,  in  1798.  For  the  space  of  sixty 
years  ho  made  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  being  &vored  with  almost  unbroken 
health,  and  in  labors  more  abundant.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  is  unable  to  enu- 
merate the  several  parochial  charges  which  he  hold,  but  he  was  at  different  periods 
actively  engaged  in  the  Dioceses  of  Connecticut,  New-York,  Western  New-Yoik, 
Maryland,  North-Carolina,  and  Florida.  lie  was  officiating  at  Hudson,  New-Yoik, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  late  Bishop  Cliase  was  laboring  in  that  Diocese.  He  wis 
one  of  tho  early  Presidents  of  8t.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  and  also  Rector  of 
the  church  in  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Church  in  North- 
Carolina,  where  he  organized  several  parishes  and  drafted  a  constitution  Ibr  the 
Diocese,  when  the  number  of  the  clergy  should  entitle  it  to  be  admitted  as  such. 
Among  the  missionary  stations  which  he  held  was  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

*'  For  about  fifteen  years  he  was  Rector  of  St  James's  Church,  New-London, 
Connecticut,  the  parish  of  which  Bishop  Soabury  was  once  incumbent  This 
charge  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  President  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in 
Cheshire,  Connecticut  Dr.  Judd  retained  in  a  remarkable  degree  his  physical  and 
mental  vigor,  and  his  energy  was  very  little  impaired  by  the  burden  of  years. 
Within  a  month  of  his  death  he  occupied  the  pulpit,  proclaiming  the  unsearc^bto 
riches  of  Christ  with  a  fervor  and  animation  surpassed  by  few  younger  men,  and 
his  pen  had  been  busy  during  tho  p'lst  winter  in  producing  articles  K>r  one  of  our 
religious  journals.  Ho  was  a  npe  scholar,  an  earnest,  evangeUcal  and  effective 
preacher,  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  a  godly  man.  His  end  was  eminently  peace- 
ful and  blessed.  He  was  enabled  in  his  dying  hour  to  take  up  with  humble  confi- 
dence the  utterance  of  the  great  Apostle :  *  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  tho 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness  which  tho  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  on  that  day  to  all 
who  love  his  appearing.*  And  with  much  emphasis  he  added :  *  Wo  do  **  love  his 
appearing."  '  Thus  closed  in  calm  serenity  a  life  that  dates  from  the  period  of  our 
colonial  dependence,  and  a  ministry  that  commenced  in  the  last  century.  '  Your 
fathers,  whore  are  they  ?  and  do  the  prophets  live  forever  ?  " 

*'  The  funeral  service  was  solemnized  in  St  Andrew's  Church,  Wilmington,  on 
Saturday,  April  10th,  nearly  all  tho  neighboring  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  I^laware 
being  present,  and  tho  Rev.  Messrs.  Breck,  Ridg^ely,  Parker,  and  Nowbold,  acting 
OS  pall-bearers.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  officiated  in  the  service,  assisted  in  the 
lesson  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Brinckle.  A  brief  address  was  made  by  the  Bishop. 
With  many  tears  and  affectionate  regrets,  tho  remains  of  this  veneiable  servant  of 
Christ  were  committed  to  tho  tomb." 

Died  at  Berry villo,  Clarke  Co.,  Ya.,  on  Wednesday,  April  14th,  the  Rev.  Robirt 
W.  NowLiN,  Rector  of  Grace  Church  in  that  place,  aged  thirty-four  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Pittssylvania  County,  Va.    When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was 
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admitted  to  tho  communion  and  ministrjr  of  the  Baptists.  In  1853,  having  become 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Meado^  and  throe  years  after  was  ordained  Deacon.  He  became  Pastor  of  the 
churchee  in  Amherst  County,  where  he  received  his  second  ordination.  Ills  last 
words  were :  '*  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit" 

Died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1858,  tho  Rev.  W.  H.  Woodwabo^ 
Rectw  of  Grace  Churclu 


DIOCESAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Kanachiuetts. — ^The  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Diocese  aasem- 
Ued  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  5th  of  May.  The 
GoQvention  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  George  Leeds,  Rector  of  St  Peter's 
Church,  Salem,  from  St  Matthew  6 :  10 :  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  The  following 
new  parishes  wero  admitted  into  union  with  the  Convention:  Trinity  Church, 
HsTertiill;  Grace  Church,  Newton;  Trinity  Church,  Melrose;  and  St  John's 
Charch,  North-Adams.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Tinton  at  the  last  Convention,  to  the  effect  that  no  one  shall  be  a  delegate  to  the 
CboTontion  who  is  not  a  communicant,  was  lost  Fourteen  of  the  clergy  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  and  twenty-two  in  the  negative ;  of  the  laity,  eight  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  eighteen  in  tho  negative.  An  amendment  substantially  the  same  as  the 
one  defeated  was  proposed  by  a  layman  to  be  acted  upon  next  year. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society 
was  held  in  Trinity  Church. 

Daring  tho  sessions  of  the  Convention,  morning  prayer-meetings  were  held,  which 
were  fiilly  attended  and  exceedingly  interesting.  Clergy  and  laity  both  took  part 
in  theuL  On  Friday  and  Saturday  tho  Bisliop  of  tho  Diocese  engaged  in  the 
exercises. 

CoimeotiOTlt. — A  Society  for  aiding  students  in  their  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try YoA  been  organized  in  this  Diocese.  The  Constitution  admits  all  to  member- 
ship who  shall  pay  annually  three  dollars.  Any  clergyman  who  shall  contribute  to 
its  fimds  by  making  a  collection  each  year  in  his  congregation,  or  othor^'ise,  can 
become  a  member.    The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Association  : 

President:  Samuel  Elliott,  Hartford. 

Vke-Preeidenis :  Rev.  T.  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Troy;  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  D.D., 
Baltimore ;  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  D.D.,  Boston  ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Child,  Springfield; 
Rev.  A.  H.  Vinton,  D.D.,  Boston  ;  Rev.  C.  F.  McRae,  Philadelphia  ;  J.  B.  Robert- 
son, M.D.,  New-Haven  ;  G.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston  ;  G.  S.  Wardwell,  Esq., 
Woonsocket 

Corresponding  Secretaries:  A.  B.  Goodrich,  MiUville,  Mass  ;  Rev.  S.  F.  Jarvis, 
Thompsonville,  Ct 

Western  Hew-York.— Hev.  Abner  Jackson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  has  been  elected  President  o  f 
Hobart  Free  College,  Geneva. 
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Asoentton  Church,  Ba£Ealo,  has  been  enlarged  to  doable  its  former  capadty.  Uti^ 
oongregation  of  St  Luke^s,  Buffalo^  have  erected  a  small  church  edifice. 

HeW-York. — On  the  afternoon  of  Asccnsion-daj,  St  Luke^s  Hospital  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  for  the  rcception  of  patients. 

Hew-Jeney. — '^^  Diocesan  Convention  met  in  Newark  on  the  27  th  of  ICaj, 
Bishop  Doone  presiding.  The  Committee  on  Christian  Education,  in  their  Beport 
took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Parish  Schools,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  Public  Fund  of  the]  State  among  the  various  rchgious  denominations,  thereby 
asstmiing  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  present  school  system.  Against  this  project  it 
was  argued  that,  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  substitute 
parochial  for  public  schools.  The  former  have  proved  an  utter  fSulure  at  Princeton, 
while  the  latter  are  now  accomplishing  a  noble  work.  In  them,  moral  and  roligioas 
education  is  blended  with  intellectual  culture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
scholars  Christians,  not  partisans^  and  this  certainly  seems  more  in  accordanoe  with 
the  genius  of  our  government  The  resolutions  attached  to  the  report  were  car^ 
nod,  but  provided  for  no  decided  action,  being  merely  expresKve  of  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  Parochial  Schools.  The  Treasurer's  Report  showed  a  decided  increase  in 
the  receipts,  particularly  in  Missionary  offerings  and  the  Episcopal  Fund.  A  reso- 
lution to  limit  the  number  of  delegates  from  each  parish  to  three  was  adopted.  A 
resolution  to  allow  uninstituted  Rectors  to  vote  was  lost  The  Standing  Committee 
reported  $1150  expended  for  Missions,  and  $2000  received  for  the  same  object 

Fexmsylvania. — ^Bishop  Potter  has,  in  consequence  of  m-health,  gone  to 
Europe.  Since  his  departure,  Bishop  Hopkins  has,  by  request,  been  performing 
Episcopal  duties  in  this  Diocese.  Just  before  sailing,  the  Diocesan  wrote  a  pas- 
toral letter  asking  for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Bishop  at  the  approaching 
Convention. 

At  the  Convention  recently  hold  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Bowman  was,  on  the  ax- 
tcenth  ballot,  elected  Assistant  Bisliop.  The  vote  stood  as  follows:  Dr.  Bowman, 
75 ;  Dr,  Vmton,  63 ;  scattering,  2. 

For  a  number  of  ballots  Dr.  Bowman  and  Dr.  Yinton  received  about  an  equal 
number  of  votes.  Dr.  Bowman  received  the  High  Church  nomination ;  Dr.  Vinton 
tho  Evangelical  The  former,  however,  obtained  a  number  of  Evangelical  votep, 
and  was  ultimately  elected  on  tho  nomination  of  Dr.  Hare,  a  leading  Low 
Churchman. 

The  religious  awakening  in  Philadelphia  has  exhibited  its  beneficial  effects  in  a 
marked  manner  within  our  own  communion.  At  St  Philip's,  especiallj,  a  blessed 
infiuenco  has  been  manifested.  Thirty-eight  adults  were  bi^tized  at  one  time,  that 
number  being  the  largest  ever  admitted  to  that  rite  in  the  United  States  in  our 
Church.    Subsequently  one  hundred  and  forty-three  were  confirmed. 

Ohio. — St  Paul's  Cliurch,  Cleveland,  has,  through  the  imremitting  and  disin- 
terested labors  of  its  Rector,  Dr.  Claxton,  discharged  all  its  mdebtedness.  The 
cdifico  was  consecrated  to  Almighty  God  on  the  14th  of  lost  April  The  Conven- 
tion met  in  Xowark  on  tho  3d  of  Juno.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  tho  Rev. 
W.  C.  French  flx)m  tho  text :  "  Follow  me  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  By 
vote  of  the  Convention,  2000  copies  of  that  portion  of  the  Bishop's  address  re- 
lating to  revivals  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  a  separate  form. 
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BIOCBSAN  Ck)xvENTiON. — ^Tbo  busiDCSS  proceedings  cf  Ihe  ConTcntion  con- 
sisted of  tho  following  items  : 

1st  The  introduction  and  passage  of  a  canon  providing  for  tho  trial  of  Presby- 
ters. The  salient  fcaturo  of  tliis  canon  is  the  substitution  for  a  Court  appointed  by 
the  Conyention  or  the  Bishop,  of  a  Court  to  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

2d.  The  inauguration  of  measures  to  collect  funds  to  complete  Bcxley  Hall. 

3d.  The  election  of  the  Standing  and  other  Commiltoos.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  Report  of  tho  Education  Committee  cxliibits  increased  vigor  and  success 
in  the  collections  and  application  of  funds  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

4th.  The  reelection  of  the  trustees  of  Kcnyon  College.  An  advantageous 
change  was  cfTectcd  in  this  respect  by  a  division  of  tho  Board  into  three  classes,  to 
be  elected  annually  at  equal  intervals. 

5th.  A  movement  was  made  towards  a  division  of  tho  Diocese.  A  resolution 
pointing  to  this  direction  was  laid  on  the  table  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

minftiM. — The  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  assembled  in  Chicago  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  13th  of  April.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  measurcs 
lor  the  establishment  of  a  Depository  of  the  Society's  publications  in  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Virginia,  Vas  present,  and  several  quarters  of  tho 
Xorth-west  were  represented ;  Iowa,  by  Bishop  Lee ;  Wisconsin,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brit- 
ton  of  Madison ;  and  Kansas  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Nosh  of  Wyandott  Eleven  clergymen 
of  the  Diocese  of  Illinois  wero  present,  and  letters  were  received  from  others  re- 
gretting their  absence.  The  clergy  of  the  Diocese  present  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Clark 
of  Rockford,  Miller  of  Bonus  Prairie,  Nash  of  Tiskilwa,  Waterbuiy  of  Elgin,  Stout 
of  Manhattan,  Kash  of  TVaukegan,  Osborne,  Bishop,  Morrell,  Chittenden,  and 
Sdicnck  of  Chicaga 

After  devotional  exercises  Dr.  Andrews  set  forth  in  a  plain  and  earnest  manner 
Uie  distinctive  principles  and  "  goveniing  theology"  of  the  Society.  It  was  Pro- 
testant, OS  protesting  not  only  against  Rome,  but  against  Romish  doctrines  wherever 
found.  Its  publications,  however,  aimed  to  avoid  controversy,  and  to  teach  the 
aunplo  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  a  positive  and  straightforward  manner. 

Secondly,  It  was  "  Episcopal,"  inculcating  a  love  for  the  Church  with  its  orders, 
its  liturgy  and  scriptural  basis,  and  hearts  wero  being  won  to  the  Church  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  objections  removed  and  prejudices  broken  down  by  the  So- 
ciety's publications. 

Lastly,  it  was  for  tlie  "  promotion  of  Evangelical  knowledge."  The  reformers 
wero  thoroughly  evangelical,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  thoroughly  evangelical  in 
her  standard  and  formularies.  The  spuit  and  genius  of  tho  Society  wero  for  tho 
promotion  of  tlioso  great  and  precious  truths  of  the  cross,  which  are  so  dear  to  tho 
sinner's  heart.  Never  could  he  forget  the  prayer  which  was  offered  by  a  beloved 
Bishop  of  our  Cliurch  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  its  whole  career  since 
has  been  marked  by  the  blessings  which  were  then  invoked. 

A  collection  was  taken  up,  which  amounted  to  $132.  Afler  the  congregation 
was  dismissed,  a  business  meeting  was  called,  and  a  committee  of  seven  appointed 
to  secure  tho  establishment  of  a  Depository  in  Chicago. 

jfifthigft-n. — Tho  blessed  influences  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  have  been  felt  of  late  in 
several  of  tho  parishes  of  this  Diocese.    During  the  March  visits  of  the  Bishop 
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there  were  confirmed  at  Ann  Harbor  forty-four  persons ;  Ypsilanti,  tweo^thzee; 
and  Kalamazoo,  fiHy-four.  Under  the  Rectorship  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Freeman  the  can." 
gregation  of  St  Luke's,  Kalamazoo,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  veetrj 
have  resolved  to  enlarge  their  house  of  worship.  The  Sunday-school  haa  been  al- 
most quadrupled,  and  the  condition  of  the  parish  is  in  eveij  respect  encouraging. 

Wisconsin. — ^J  the  annual  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Nashotah  MissIcD,  it 
appears  that  a  new  building  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  students  of 
the  less  advanced  classes.  Last  fall  it  was  proposed  to  erect  an  edifice  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  to  be  met  by  subscriptions  of  $500  each,  but  the  financial  troubles  of  the 
country  interfered,  and  staid  the  execution  of  the  plan.  About  $3000  towards 
the  object  have  now  been  paid. 

Minnesota. — ^The  Minnesota  Episcopal  Convention  assembled  in  St.  Paulas 
Church,  St  Paul,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  and  was  largely  attended  by  both 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese.  Bishop  Kemper,  the  Missionary  Bishop,  pre- 
sided. An  effort  was  made  to  elect  a  Bishop,  but  the  Convention  acyoumed  with- 
out effecting  the  desbed  object.  The  project  was  sustained  by  the  Glexgy,  but 
vetoed  by  the  Laity. 

Kentucky. — The  Thirtieth  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
tliis  Diocese,  met  at  Versailles  on  Wednesday,  May  26th,  1858,  the  Bight  Ber. 
B.  B.  Smith  presiding. 

The  Rev.  Willard  Presbury,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Paducah,  preached  the 
Convention  sermon.  Three  new  parishes  were  received  into  union  with  the  Dio- 
cese, and  though  it  had  suffered  by  removals,  yet  the  vacancies  were  all  supplied 
save  one,  namely,  Covington.  Unanimity  and  good  feeling  marked  all  the  pro- 
ceedings. Every  thing  shows  the  Diocese  to  be  in  a  thriving  and  healthy  con- 
dition. The  next  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  Louisville  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  1859. 

Maryland. — ^The  Convention  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  met  in  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday,  April  14th.  The  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Mason,  D.D.,  was  elected  President  The  object  of  the  Convention  was 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  dividing  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.  The  following 
resolution  was  moved  and  seconded  : 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  Dio^ 
ceso  of  Maryland,  and  to  organize  a  new  Diocese,  to  be  composed  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

After  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  views  tlie  vote  was  taken  by  ayes  and  nays 
on  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

In  the  Affirmative,  Clergy, 11 

Laity, 8—19 

In  the  Negative,  Clergy, 2 

Laity, 2—4 

To  carry  out  the  above  it  was : 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three  clergymen  and  three  laymen  be  appointed 
to  proaont  tlio  resolution  just  adopted,  to  the  next  Convention  of  the  Diocese,  'and 
also  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  ask  their  consent  to  the  proposed  division  and  organi- 
zation. 
•  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  consent  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Bishop  being 
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dbtoined,  the  same  Committee  are  hereby  authorized  to  call  another  meeting  of  the 
deigy  and  lay  delegates  of  the  parishes  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  at  some  convenient 
opportunity. 


, — The  Convention  met  in  Winchester  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  eer- 
mon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Joseph  Packard,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  ViiTginia.  Text:  1  Chron.  12  :  32:  "Who  are  those  who  have  understanding 
of  the  times,  that  know  what  the  house  of  Israel  ought  to  do  V  Tlie  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Parochial  Reports  stated  that  883  communicants  had  been  added 
during  the  past  year.  The  present  number,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered,  was  6129 ; 
oonfinned,  614  white,  and  11  colored;  total,  626.  Amount  contributed  to  charita- 
ble purposes,  $61,711. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  Convention,  as  well  as  that  of  Ohio,  was  tho 
early  prayer-meetings.  These  were  very  lai^ely  attended,  and  marked  with  much 
nnction  and  interest.  Addresses  were  made  by  clergymen  and  laymen,  the  Bishops 
themselves  presiding  and  taking  an  active  part  It  is  here  that  we  find  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Conventions  of  Virginia  and  Ohio  on  tho  one  side,  and  those  of 
several  of  our  Kastcm  Dioceses  on  tho  other.  The  latter  are  husinas — the  former 
rtHgicma  meetings.  We  can  not  but  believe  that  much  difficulty  would  be  spared 
to  the  Church  by  making  its  Conventions  do  as  little  at  ConetituHon-aUering^  and  as 
much  at  praying,  as  is  consistent  with  their  objects. 

Vorth-Carolina. — The  Convention  of  this  Diocese  met  at  Edenton  on  Thurs- 
day, May  13th.  The  Trustees  appointed  by  the  last  Convention,  to  represent  tho 
Diocese  at  the  meetings  held  for  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  Church  University, 
presented  a  report,  containing  tho  Charter  granted  to  the  Trustees  of  tho  "  Uni- 
versity of  the  Soutli,*'  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  recommending  tho  pro- 
posed University  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Convention.  On  motion,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  to  tho  election  of  Trustees  of  the  "  University  of  the  South." 
On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Baleigh,  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  a 
resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Watson,  fully  indorsing  the  University,  and 
proposing  to  go  into  the  election  of  Trustees,  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion, 
was  passed,  the  vote  being  token  by  orders.  Tho  Trustees  elected  were  the  same 
as  those  of  last  year :  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  the  Hon.  Thos.  Ruffin,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Warren. 

Georgia. — ^The  Thirty-sixth  Convention  of  this  Diocese  met  in  St  John's  Church, 
Savannah,  on  Wednesday,  May  6th.  Means  were  taken  to  release  the  Bishop 
fiom  the  parochial  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Savannah.  One  clerical  and  two  lay 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  South  were  elected.  The  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported, Episcopal  Fund,  balance  on  hand,  $719.85 ;  Missionary  Committee,  balance 
on  hand,  $426.13 ;  Treasurer  of  tho  Diocese,  balance  on  hand,  $10*7.30. 

Texas. — At  the  last  Convention,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Weston,  one  of  the  assistant 
ministers  of  Trinity  Church,  New- York,  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Deputies 
to  the  General  Convention,  and  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  South,  were  chosen. 

Louisiana. — An  Episcopal  Church  in  New-Orleans,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rottenstcin  had  charge,  was,  with  its  contents,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
20tli  of  April  The  church-organ,  etc.,  were  insured  for  $12,000.  It  is  thought 
that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiar}'. 

The  20th  Annual  Convention  of  this  Diocese  met  in  Christ  Church,  New-Orleans, 
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on  iho  Cth  of  May.  Measures  for  increasing  the  Episcopal  Fund  wero  propo«?<l 
and  adopted.  The  Bishop's  address  presents  the  following  eummaiy :  Twenty-tbre*? 
confirmations  have  been  held,  at  which  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  have 
been  confirmed ;  four  deacons  and  one  priest  bavo  been  ordained ;  one  church  has 
been  consecrated,  and  the  comer-stono  of  another  laid ;  letters  dismissoiy  have 
been  given  to  four  clergymen,  and  six  have  been  received  into  the  Diocese.  Rev. 
W.  S.  Loacock,  Hon.  Geo  S.  Guion.  and  Dr.  "W.  M.  Mercer  were  elected  Trustees 
of  the  Southern  University. 

Iowa. — The  Fifth  Annual  CJonvention  of  the  Diocese  of  Iowa  was  held  in 
Grace  Churcli,  Cedar  Rapids,  on  Wednesday  and  Tliuraduy,  May  26th  and  27th. 

Morning  Prayer  was  read  by  tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Trapnell,  Jr.,  of  Keokuk,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Brooke,  of  Dubuque.  The  Anto-Ck>mmunion  Service  was  read 
by  the  Bishop.  The  Convention  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rot  William  Ad- 
derly,  of  Fort  Madison,  from  2  Cormthians  5  :  20  :  "  Now  then  we  are  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  yoa  in  Christ's 
stead,  bo  reconciled  to  God."  The  Holy  Communion  was  then  administered  by  the 
Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapnell.  The  alms  at  the  offertory  were  devoted 
to  Diocesan  Missions 

After  Divine  Service,  the  Bishop  took  the  Chair,  and  the  Convention  was  organ- 
ized. The  Rev.  W.  II.  Barris,  of  Iowa  City,  was  unanimously  reelected  Secretary. 
Applications  wero  received  from  six  new  parishes — several  wero  admitted  into  union 
with  the  Convention.  The  former  Treasurer,  B.  B.  Richards,  of  Dubuque^  was  re- 
elected. The  Bishop's  address  showed  an  increase  of  Episcopal  duty  peribnned  id 
tliis  young  and  prosperous  Diocese.  The  present  canonical  number  of  olei^gymen  is 
thirty.  The  Bishop  alluded  in  terms  of  great  interest  to  the  great  religious  revival, 
and  proceeded  to  recognize  in  it  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Providence. 
With  regard  to  the  relaxation  allowed  under  the  memorial,  he  thought  that  under 
extraordinary  occasions  it  was  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  officiating  minister ;  on 
ordmary  occasions,  the  service  appointed  by  the  Church  should  be  followed. 

The  canons  as  reported  on  the  previous  year  were  adopted. 

The  (former  Standing  Committee  was  reelected.  The  Convention  was  one  of 
great  interest,  and  was  marked,  beside  the  regular  services,  by  very  impressive 
informal  exercises. 

Alabama. — The  Convention  assembled  in  Kuntsvillc  on  the  20th  of  May.  Be. 
£ides  the  usual  business,  the  following  matters  were  done.  Tlie  Bishop*8  bo^qtj 
was  increased  $250.  Measures  wero  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bible,  Prayer 
Book,  and  Tract  Depository  at  Montgomery ;  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dio- 
cesan Female  School  at  the  same  place,  for  which  purposo  ten  acres  of  ground  near 
the  Episcopal  residence  Imvo  been  purchased.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lay,  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  Pollard  were  reelected  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  South.  A  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  since  the  selection  of  Sewanee  as  the  site  of  that  University 
does  not  seem  to  give  general  satisfaction,  the  Trustees  of  this  Diocese  be  instructed 
to  urge  a  reconsideration  of  that  choice,  was  imanimously  adopted. 
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DOMESTIC     SUMMARY. 

The  Great  Awakening. — The  most  remarkable  feature  in  tbo  quarter  now 
ciotUDg  is  the  religious  awakening  hy  which  it  has  been  attended.  At  no  time  in 
American  histoiy  has  there  been  a  revival  so  general,  so  deep,  and  so  tliorough. 
iXhcrs  will  give  its  history  when  the  proper  period  arrives.  It  is  out  of  our  power 
at  present  to  do  more  than  notice  the  following  general  peculiarities : 

1st.  There  was  no  special  effort  made  bj  revivalists,  but  the  Holj  Spirit  com- 
menced this  great  work  amid  the  ordinary  means  of  grace. 

2d.  The  movement  is  well  nigh  universal.  Throughout  the  North,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  though  not  so  much  so,  at  the  South,  in  Canada,  and  the  Old  World. 
its  influence  is  strongly  felt.  Whole  crews  far  away  at  sea,  and  who  could  not 
possibly  know  any  thing  of  transactions  on  land,  have  been  brought  to  Jesus. 

3d.  It  is  distinguished  for  intensity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  great  calmness, 
wiiilo  there  is  no  recurrence  of  those  physical  phenomena^  for  example,  jerkings, 
etc,  which  disturbed  such  movements  in  former  days. 

4tb.  It  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  practical  business  men  who  have  here- 
tofore been  least  moved  by  revivals,  and  who  arc  quick  to  discern  and  condemn 
aoy  thin^  like  physical  excitement  In  Xow-York,  and  other  large  cities,  prayer- 
meetings  are  held  every  day  at  noon  for  their  accommodation.  They  are  crowded 
to  overflowing  and  attended  with  signal  blessings. 

5th.  It  prevails  esx>ccially  among  young  men  engaged  in  study.  To  them  the  call 
.<ieemB  particularly  directed,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  most  of 
the  newly  converted  of  this  class  have  decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  Does  not 
this  show  that  there  is  a  great  battle  approaching  ?  For  the  Lord  is  not  with  the 
veterans  only,  but  is  in  the  recruiting  groimds  with  the  young.  AVhcn  wo  hear  of 
a  great  nation,  such  as  Franco,  at  work  in  her  dockyards  and  arsenals,  wo  know 
that  a  great  war  is  ahead.  Tho  extent  of  the  preparation  indicates  the  extent  of 
t!io  war.  May  we  not  ju<lgc  of  tho  grandeur  of  tho  conflict  approaching,  from  tho 
cariincss  as  well  as  tho  vastness  of  tho  preparation  ?  Doc-s  this  not  teach  us  that 
tho  work  is  to  be  permanent  as  well  as  migldy  f 

0th.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  Christian  charity.  In  almost  every 
piaco  prayer-meetings  arc  held,  where  persons  of  all  denominations,  without  jealousy 
or  rivalry,  assemble  to  worship.  In  love  and  harmony  they  kneel  together,  desiring 
uothing  but  tho  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ. 

tth.  It  is  distinguished  for  tho  simple  and  popular  character  of  the  meetings. 
The/  are  crowded,  and  tho  impressiveness  of  a  large  congregation  uniting  in 
oacnest  supplication  is  strikingly  exhibited.  Tlie  ix)wer  of  sympathy  is  great,  and 
thereby  tlio  prayers  become  more  intense.  A  short  time  is  generally  devoted  to 
silent  prayer,  and  is  ono  of  tho  most  valuable  parts  of  tho  exercises,  for  every 
lieart  can  then  seek  from  the  throne  of  grace  what  it  most  needs,  and  ])ercliancc 
those  who  have  never  prayed  will  then  do  so. 

The  prayers  and  exhortations  are  brief  and  pointed,  as  were  those  of  the 
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Apostles.    Ck)ngregatioiial  singing  is  adopted,  and  the  bjrnms  ore  set  to  simple 
tones,  so  that  all  can  enjoj  that  most  delightfhl  method  of  worship. 

The  following  wo  take  from  the  address  of  Bishop  Mcllvaine  to  the  lato  Conren- 
tion  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio.  Oar  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  the  views  of  thii 
eminent  prelate  vpon  this  deeply  interesting  subject : 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  folflllment  of  the  pro- 
phcsv  of  Joel.  '  /  icUl  pour  ont  my  Spirit  <m  aU  flcah^^  as  witnessed,  first,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  in  the  Apostolic  era  of  the  Church,  as  yet  Iblfilled  only  in  the 
flr^t  fhiits  of  a  harvest  yet  to  be  reaped ;  as  a  work,  in  its  promised  fullness^  yet  to 
be  expected  and  prayed  for:  on  this  subject,  with  an  expression  of  my  views  oon- 
cemiog  the  present  remarkable  religious  movement  in  so  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, and  which  bears  the  aspect  so  decidedly,  in  the  eyes  of  religions  people^  of  a 
great  and  genuine  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  my  cherished  expectation  to 
address  you,  at  this  time,  in  the  form  of  a  Charge.  But  when  I  bad  the  health,  I 
had  not  the  time  to  prepare  it ;  and  when  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  time,  I  was  too 
unwell.  I  must  therefore  content  myself  at  present,  with  an  expression  of  some 
views  concerning  the  work  to  which  I  have  referred ;  in  other  words,  what  is  so 
currently  called  among  us,  the  Revival  of  Religion.  It  is  a  work  so  extensive^  so 
remarkable  in  its  rise,  and  progress,  and  influence,  as  to  demand  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  Ctiristians,  and  Christian  ministers,  that  they  may  know  what  they 
.«hould  believe  as  to  *  whence  it  cometh,'  and  what  they  should  do  in  connection 
with  it,  and  what  they  should  learn  therefrom,  for  guidance  in  future  doings  and 
expectations  concerning  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Glod,  and  the  progress  of  His 
kingdom. 

"  As  for  myself)  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  'whence  it  cometh.*  So 
far  as  I  have  had  personal  opportunities  of  observing  its  mcrans^  and  spirit,  and 
fruits ;  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  gathering  information  about  it^  from 
judicious  minds,  in  various  parts  of  my  own  Diocese,  and 'of  the  country  at  large^ 
I  rejoice  in  the  decided  conviction,  that  it  is  *  the  Lord's  doing ;'  unacoountaU>]e  by 
any  natural  causes,  entirely  above  and  beyond  what  any  human  device  or  power 
could  produce ;  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  upon  God's  people,  quick- 
ening them  to  greater  earnestness  in  His  service ;  and  upon  the  unconverted,  to 
make  tl>em  new  creatures  in  Cbrist  Jesu& 

''  I  claim  to  have  had  much  opportunity,  for  many  years,  of  observing  what  have 
long  been  known,  among  Christians  of  this  country,  under  the  name  of  RevivaJs 
of  Religion.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  name.  It  does  not  altogether  indicate  the 
nature  of  what  it  is  applied  to.  Where  believers  in  Chiist  are  quickened  anew,  it 
is  a  revival ;  where  the  unconverted  are  turned  to  God,  it  is  not  a  revival  of  liiSa^ 
but  the  lirst  communication  of  life.  These  two  blessings  are  always  found  more 
or  less  united  in  a  community,  when  either  is  of  any  marked  and  extensive  cha- 
racter ;  so  that  an  appropriate  name  should  be  expressive  of  both.  I  use  the  usual 
name  with  the  more  reluctance,  because  it  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  a  his- 
tory of  spurious  and  delusive  movements,  in  no  degree  favorable  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  that  to  which  I*  now  direct  your  attention.  But  as  I  have  no  better  ex- 
pression, without  a  troublesome  circumlocution,  I  shall  use  the  name  Revival^  in 
my  present  remarks,  with  the  customary  meaning. 

*'  It  is  more  than  fif\y  years  since  I  first  witnessed  a  revival  of  religion.  It  was 
in  the  college  of  which  I  was  a  student.  It  was  powerful  and  pervading,  and 
fruitful  in  the  conversion  of  young  men  to  God ;  and  it  was  quiet,  unexcited,  and 
entirely  free  from  all  devices  or  means,  beyond  the  few  and  simple,  which  God  has 
appointed,  namely,  Sprayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.'  In  that  precious  sea- 
sou  of  the  power  of  God,  my  religioiLs  life  began.  I  had  heard  before ;  I  began 
tlien  to  know.  I  must  doubt  the  deepest  convictions  of  my  soul,  when  I  doubt 
whether  ihwi  revival  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Many  that  have  labored 
faithfully  in  the  ministry,  and  are  nuw  at  rebt  with  the  Lord ;  some  that  are  stdl  in 
the  work ;  many  whose  mark  has  been  strongly  made  upon  their  generatioo,  on 
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Um  lide  of  the  Goepel,  were  the  snbjects  of  that  work.  Till  Satan  shall  be  bound, 
•0  that  he  can  not  go  about  to  deceive  and  devour,  a  work  of  religion  more  genuine, 
1m8  perverted  by  human  inflrmities  and  devices,  less  dishonored  bj  the  defection 
of  loch  as  profiMsed  to  have  been' bom  of  God  therein,  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

*'  About  the  time  of  that  revival,  and  for  several  years  aAer  similar  blessings 
were  enjoyed  in  various  communities  of  the  land.  They  were  for  the  most  part, 
equally  simple,  exhibiting  numerous  and  decided  couversione^  elevating  the  spi- 
ritual character  of  Christians,  and  seeding  forth  many  faithful  men  to  bo  ministers 
and  missionaries  of  the  Gospel,  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  At  that  period,  our  Episcopal  churches  were  scattered,  and  our  clergy  few ; 
and  (I  must  add)  it  was  a  time  of  great  spiritual  deadaess  in  our  borders.  There 
was  little  of  such  decided  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  simplicity  and  fullness,  to 
the  conscience  and  heart,  as  could  be  expected  to  be  blessed  with  any  such  marked 
approval  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Our  churches,  therefore,  were  not  then,  to  any  ob- 
servable extent,  associated  with  *  revivals  of  religion.'  Still,  however,  there  were 
iboae  entering  her  ministry,  from  time  to  time,  wliose  religious  experience  had  been 
commenced  under  such  movements. 

'*  SoG^  being  the  genuineness  and  simplicity  of  'revivals'  at  that  period,  it  was 
not  long  befi^re  it  was  eeen  that  the  prediction  of  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the 
wheat  and  the  tares,  had  not  ceased  to  be  fUlQlled.  The  good  wheat  was  sown, 
but  tarea  sprang  up  with  it  *  An  enemy,'  the  groat  enemy  of  God  and  man,  had 
done  it  The  tares  were  mistaken  for  and  cultivated  as  the  wheat.  Inventions  of 
men  to  promote  excitement :  stimulated  formalities,  under  the  praise  of  special 
spirituality,  were  brought  in  to  help  the  work  of  God.  Simplicity,  quietness,  a 
simple  reliance  on  the  power  ot  God,  blessing  the  teaching  of  His  word,  and  an- 
swering prayer,  rapidly  departed.  Such  perversions  soon  took  possession  of  the 
field,  tbat^  to  a  very  sad  extent,  the  name  of  revival  of  religion  was  associated 
with  little  else  than  certain  forced  and  deformed  growths,  got  up  under  certain 
leading  agents,  called  '  revival  preachers,'  without  whose  enginery  little  result  was 
expected.  They  went  to  work  with  a  machinery  of  measures,  and  a  bald,  revolt- 
ing manifestation  of  reliance  on  their  own  skill,  which  might  well  have  been  ex- 
p^ted  to  issue,  as  they  did,  in  much  profession,  and  a  vast  amount  of  spiritual 
delusion ;  followed  by  very  numerous  relapses,  and  with  a  grievous  hardening  of 
heart  against  all  religion,  in  many  that  had  professed  to  feel  its  converting  power. 
The  communities  among  which  such  things  were  promoted,  will  long  bear  the 
marks  of  the  spiritual  desolation  they  lefl  behind.  In  the  year  1832,  before  I  came 
to  my  present  office,  though  those  evils  had  not  appeared  in  Episcopal  churches, 
yet,  as  the  cause  of  religion  is  a  common  cause,  and  all  are  affected  by  what  in- 
jores  any,  I  published  my  humble  protestation  against  them.*  These  deformities 
and  perversions  had  obtained  their  greatest  ascendency,  at  least  in  these  Western 
States,  about  the  year  1836.  In  my  charge  to  the  Clergy  of  this  Diocese,  assem- 
bled in  the  Convention  of  that  year,  I  warned  our  churches,  situated  among  those 
who  favored  these  things,  of  their  character  and  fruits.  What  they  were,  there  is 
little  doubt  now,  and  especially  in  the  places  where  they  were  once  most  in  vogue 
and  where  their  history  is  best  known.  One  of  their  conspicuous  marks  was  the 
great  extent  to  which,  in  tlie  preaching  of  their  agents,  the  simple,  full,  loving, 
inviting  Gospel  had  given  place  to  a  hard,  denunciatory  caricature  of  certain  truths 
which  the  preacher  could  best  turn  to  his  purpose  of  creating  excitement.  Christ 
was  preached  exceediog  little.  Man  was  praised ;  man's  measures  were  exalted. 
The  work  was  his.  The  office  of  the  Spirit  was  but  a  form  of  words.  Prayer 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  prayerfulness,  and  to  have  little  expected  of  it,  but  as  an 
auxiliary  of  excitement  An  enemy  did  all  thisi  And  we  must  be  cautious  lest 
we  give  it  undue  weight  in  our  estimate  of  what  it  corrupted.  Wo  must  remember 
whence  it  came.  BeoEiuse  the  tares  were  thus  sowed,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
the  previous  sowing  was  not  of  the  pure  wheat  Because  revivals,  so  called,  be- 
came thus  defiled  and  perverted,  let  us  not  rashly  infer  that  what  bad  preceded 

*  See  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  &  Spragae,  D.D.,  printed  In  the  appendix  of  his  Lecturei  on 
RerlTalJ  of  ReUglon,  1S82. 
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tliem  under  that  name,  were  not  from  God.  It  was  just  an  epitome  of  the  bistorj 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  after  the  great  revival  and  awakening  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age.  Must  we  doubt  the  woric  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
because  Satan  aflorwards,  and  so  soon,  entered  in  with  great  power,  aj>d  so  griev- 
ously defiled  the  Church  with  heresies  and  divisions,  and  all  the  oorraptiooB  of  a 
merely  nominal  discipleship? 

"  During  the  period  of  ^  revivals,'  of  which  I  have  thus  spoken,  there  were 
doubtless  many  communities,  in  which  such  evils  had  little  place;  where  the 
former  simplicity  to  a  considerable  extent  continued,  and  blessed  firuits  of  the 
^race  of  God  appeared.  At  the  same  time,  our  Episcopal  churches^  under  a 
greatly  extended  and  more  earnest  and  evangelical  ministry,  were  in  many  places^ 
favored  of  God  with  marked  manifestations  of  the  power  of  his  Spirit ;  bowing  tiie 
hearts  of  many  persons,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  to  the  oboiience  oi  Christ 
Among  our  churclics,  the  perversions  I  have  described,  never  gained  any  fiwihokL 
Blessed  be  God  for  the  protection  enjoyed  in  our  institutions,  especially  iat  the 
trainmg  of  our  people  under  the  discipline  of  our  Liturgy.  I  have  nowhere  seen 
more  fniitful  *  revivals  of  religion,'  in  which  the  conversions  were  more  marked,  the 
spiritual  results  more  beneficial  and  permanent,  than  amidst  the  provisions  oi  our 
Episcopal  Clmrch.  How  many  of  our  clergy  can  tell  of  such  movements  under 
theh*  labors,  and  bless  God  for  their  issues  of  life !  And  how  many  of  them  can 
point  to  revivals  in  Episcopal  churches  as  marking  their  spiritual  birth-daysi 

*'  But  in  consequence  of  the  pamful  deterioration  which  I  have  described,  years 
ensued  when  little  was  hoard  among  enlightened  Cliristian  communities  of  '  re- 
vivals.' There  was  a  history  associated  with  that  name  which  made  it  almost 
odious  to  many  very  good  men.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  reloctanoe  to 
seek  the  renewal  of  what  had  declined  into  such  evils.  At  the  same  time,  anxMig 
all  denominations  of  Christians,  there  was  a  period  of  great  apparent  nnfruitfiil- 
ncss.  The  churches  made  but  little  conquest  fix>m  the  world.  The  world  boasted 
itd  increasing  power  over  the  churches.  J«^ew  young  men  came  forward  to  be  the 
self-sacrificmg  ministers  of  Christ  It  seemed  as  if  Sio  preachmg  of  the  woid  had 
lost  its  power.  Most  humiliating  examples  occurred  of  prominent  professors  of  re- 
ligion disgracing  the  Christian  name  by  grievous  defections  in  pecuniary  affiars. 
Never  was  infidelity  more  contemptuous  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  tho  Christiaa 
morality.  Never  did  fhithfiil  Christians  feel  that  the  cause  of  their  Lord  was  more 
dishonored  in  its  own  household.  Men  said :  *  It  is  vain  to  serve  God.'  It  was  a 
time  of  special  corruption  in  political  and  municipal  afifairs,  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  prophet's  words:  'Now  we  call  tho  proud  happy;  yea,  they  that, 
work  wickedness  are  set  up ;  yea,  they  that  tempt  God  are  even  delivered.'  It 
was  a  time  also,  when,  I  doubt  not,  thoso  next  words  of  the  same  prophet  were 
fulfilled,  '  Then  they  that  feared  tho  Lord  spako  often  one  to  anoUier,'  in  mutual 
encouragement  of  ibeir  faith ;  in  united  prayer  for  God*s  interposition.  'And  the 
rx>rd  hearkened  and  heard  it,'  Mai.  3  :  14-10.  Then  it  was,  jui>t  in  that  tame  of  re- 
buke, and  darkness,  and  apparent  deep  discouragement,  that  God's  hand  appeared 
and  this  present  work  of  grace  began.  It  began  in  our  chief  commocial  centrei^ 
precisely  where  the  credit  of  religion  had  been  most  impaired,  and  the  tide  against 
It  was  the  strongest  It  began  in  a  remarkable  indication,  among  persona  deeply 
immersed  in  busmess  cares,  of  a  desire  to  meet  together  for  prayer.  Its  progress 
has  exhibited  the  same  simple  features  as  its  begmning.  How  widely  it  has 
gone  over  our  land ;  how  it  has  appeared  in  hundreds  of  our  cities  and  villages, 
ttlmost  simultaneously,  reaching  aU  classes  of  population ;  the  same  thing  among 
all — silent,  simple,  subduing,  harmonizmg  and  unitmg — ^makmg  people  love  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer  who  never  cared  lor  them  before,  I  need  not  tell  yoo.  I 
rejoice  to  know  that  our  own  churches,  in  this  Diocese,  and  in  other?,  have  lai^gely 
participated  in  the  blessing,  and  are  gathering  more  and  more  fruit  therefrooL  Our 
own  diocesan  College  is  thus  favored.  Pray  for  it,  my  brethren,  that  all  the  yooih 
therein  may  be  turned  to  the  Lord.  Pray  for  our  whole  Churcli,  that  no  part  of  it 
niay  be  un visited  in  these '  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.' 

'*  In  comparing  this  religious  revival  with  movements  called  by  the  same  name,  in 
limes  past,  especially  those  chargeable  with  the  evUs  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
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there  appear  certain  marked  discinctioDS  in  its  favor,  which  it  will  bo  in.^tructlvo  to 
notice. 

^ First  I  remark  the  simplicity  of  the  means:  social  prayer,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tnrei*,  brief  expositions,  or  afTcctionato  exhortations,  united  with  sin^^ing  devout 
hymns,  all  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  way:  these,  so  far  as  any  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  usual  times  and  modes  of  worship  and  hearing  the  word,  are  all  the 
means ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  disposition  to  havo  any  other.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity is,  the  more  frequent  assembling,  the  meeting  together  of  persons  who  were 
never  seen  at  such  assemblages  before ;  at  hours  of  the  day,  when  the  business 
men  who  now  attend  would  have  thought  it  Impossible,  a  few  months  since,  that 
they  should  ever  take  an  hour  for  euoh  use.  "What  can  bo  more  simple,  leas  pre- 
tentious, less  indicative  of  man's  working,  more  like  the  work  of  Ciod !  No  man, 
or  set  of  human  agents,  is  glorified  in  it.  No  human  eloquence,  or  contrivance  of 
man's  wisdom,  is  honored  as  having  any  special  inetrumcntality.  Where  tendencies 
to  inch  distinctions  havo  appeared,  they  have  been  rejected.  You  see  a  daily  as- 
semblage of  intelligent  people,  gathered  from  the  walks  of  business,  at  an  hour  of 
the  day  which  the  world  claims  for  its  own  interosts,  in  some  lecture-room,  or 
pablic  hall,  or  Sunday-school  house;  they  pray  with  one  another;  they  'speak  to 
one  another  in  psalms,  and  hyir.M?,  and  spiritual  songs ;'  they  read  a  few  verses  of 
Scripture ;  they  exhort  one  anoilmr.  If  a  minister  be  present,  as  often  is  the  case, 
he  addresses  them  for  a  few  iniautes;  they  thus  pass  an  hour;  separating  as 
panctually  at  its  end  as  they  met  at  its  beginning ;  and  this,  added  to  the  usual 
parochial  work,  and  exercises  of  the  churches,  is  all  the  exterior ;  all  the  instru- 
mentality, under  God,  on  whicli  this  remarkable  movement  has  made  its  march 
through  the  land.  If  there  bo  any  excei>liona  worth  noticing,  I  have  not  heard  of 
them.     At  best,  they  aro  exceptions  only. 

**  SecoTulltj,  The  quietness,  calmness,  and  freedom  from  unwholesome  exciic- 
inent  which  this  work  exhibits.  Apart  from  increased  earnestness  and  aniuiatio:i 
in  religious  duties,  such  as  one  v.'ouid  like  to  see  every  where,  as  marks  of  growth 
ia  grace,  there  is  as  littlo  appearance  of  excitement,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  seoi.i 
the  ordinary  worship  of  the  best-regulated  congregations.  Nothing  is  more  «niiet  liiau 
the  dew  of  the  morning.  I  know  not  a  better  illustration  of  the  influence  iLui 
operates  in  this  work.  In  this  respect,  as  in  that  before  noticed,  the  present  rc- 
rival  is  eminently  distinguished  from  those  of  a  few  years  since. 

*•  Thirdly,  I  remark,  the  brotherly  love  and  union  among  Christians  of  dilTcreiu 
evangelical  denominations,  and  the  absence  of  a  mere  sectarian  and  pros^-lyting 
spirit.  In  this  my  heart  rejoices.  I  know  not  a  better,  a  more  scriptural  sign  of 
the  grace  of  God.  Where  brotherly  lovo  prevails,  where  it  increases,  the  spirit; 
holiness  certainly  is.  Tho  true  people  of  God  aro  scattered  through  various  ecclo- 
siastical  communities,  under  a  variety  of  names  and  forms,  llowever  I  may 
lament  such  dispersion  and  separation,  I  can  not  but  rejoice  when  they  recognize 
and  love  one  another  as  brethren  of  tho  same  Christian  family.  I  know  whence 
that  blessing  comoth.  *Tho  fruit  of  tho  Spirit  is  love.'  Far  from  this  was  the 
aspect  of  those  man-made  revivals  of  which  I  havo  spoken.  Divisions,  alienations, 
denunciations,  new  breaches  in  congregations,  an  insidious,  zealous  proselytism,  a 
hard,  sapless  sectarianism,  were  then  very  often  conspicuous  manifestations. 

•*  IbuTilUy.  I  remark  the  conservative  inlluence  of  the  present  work,  in  regard 
to  the  regular  ministrations  and  ordinances  of  the  House  of  God.  If  there  was  any 
one  thing  conspicuous,  in  the  spurious  revivals  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  was  tlieir 
effect  in  unsettling  tho  attachment  of  professing  Christians  to  the  ordinary  services 
of  their  pastor,  and  to  the  established  ordinances  of  religioiL  The  worship  that 
contained  no  new  stimulant  was  insipid.  The  ministry  that  relied  only  on  the 
truth,  and  the  Spirit  to  bless  it,  was  behind  tlio  age.  The  pastor  must  give  place  to 
the  revival-preacher.  Tliero  was  a  thirst  for  novelties  and  exciting  measures, 
which  expected  no  benefit  from  the  sober  services  of  a  minister  who  loved  the  old 
paths  of  simple  truth  and  established  modea  Such  evils  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of,  in  connection  with  the  present  work.  That  they  will  not  appear,  in  some  de- 
gree, under  circumstances  specially  favoring  them,  is  too  much  to  expect  of  sucli  a 
nature  as  ours^  and  wiUi  such  an  adversary  to  resist.   But  so  far  as  I  have  learned 
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the  ruliDg  features  of  tbia  movement  are*  predael/  the  reveiBe.  The  itvoog  ten- 
dency is,  to  Btrengthen  a  sense  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  regular  miniatix  I 
to  enhance  reverence  for  the  old  paths  of  Gospel  truth  and  ordinances,  and  greatlj 
to  increase  the  attendance  upon  the  regular,  sober  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of 
the  Judicious,  faiUifal  pastor. 

"  Fifthly.  The  wide  extent  of  this  work.  There  have  been,  in  the  AmetioHi 
churches,  revivals  as  pure  and  simple,  and,  in  their  sphere^  as  effective  ibr  good. 
But  we  read  of  none  of  such  extent ;  reaching  at  the  same  time  so  many  peoplb ; 
scattered  over  such  a  length  and  breadth  of  territory ;  appearing  in  so  many  de- 
nominations of  Christians^  of  widely  separated  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  leaTening 
so  many  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  education ;  so  penetrating^  with  one  and 
the  same  influence,  all  gradations  of  society,  from  the  most  cultiviUed  to  the  most 
unlettered ;  in  cities  and  villages,  in  the  countiDg-houfle  of  the  merchant,  in  the 
work-shop  of  the  mechanic,  in  &ctories,  in  printing-ofl^cea,  among  dasees  of  per- 
sons usually  regarded  as  peculiarly  removed  from,  and  fenced  against^  the  influence 
of  Gospel  truth.  How  can  we  witness  all  this,  and  not  see  the  hand  of  Grod,  and 
take  courage,  and  desire  and  pray  for  more  and  more  of  such  mani&atatioDa  of 
His  grace  7 

^^  Lastly.  The  imprecedented  respect  which  this  revival  has  obtained  among 
classes  of  persons  in  the  world,  and  in  the  church,  clergy  and  laity,  who  never  be- 
fore have  been  known  to  iodicate  any  sympathy  with,  or  confidence  in,  what  thtf 
have  heard  of  as  '  Revivals  of  Religion.*  No  teatiure  of  this  movement  mora  im- 
pressed me,  in  my  late  visit  to  the  eastern  cities.  Men  of  no  religions  character 
could  not  but  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God.  Men  accustomed  to  speak  irreve- 
rently of  such  things,  did  so  no  more.  Men  of  good  religious  repute,  but  too  eaifly 
offended  by  indiscretions  and  weaknesses  in  those  associated  with  sodi  a  work, 
were  not  offended  now.  Clergymen,  from  whose  ecclesiastical  relations  and  affini- 
ties I  did  not  expect  it,  and  who^  probably,  never  before  had  aasociated  with 
'  Revivals  *  any  thing  better  than  a  well-intended  but  deluded  enthusiasm,  resolt- 
iog  in  hurtful  excitement,  and  spurious  conversions — such  men  I  found  itympathiz- 
iufC  with  this  work,  in  its  general  features,  and  manifesting  an  appreciation  of  its 
benefits,  which,  while  they  might  not  approve  of  all  its  doings,  eoolesiasticaUy  or 
doctrinally,  indicated  the  consciousness  that  it  was  not  of  man. 

**  In  what  I  have  now  addressed  to  you,  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  appear- 
M.cc  of  the  opioioD,  that  wherever  this  revival  has  reached,  there  has  betti  an 
equal  evidence  of  a  divine  hand,  or  an  equal  freedom  from  ^e  interference  of 
human  infirmities  and  follies. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt^  that  among  the  thousands  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
and  in  the  days  immediately  subsequent,  taught  and  disciplined  under  the  ministry 
and  watchfulness  of  inspired  apostles^  the  remaining  corruptions  and  follies  of  the 
human  heart  soon  appeared,  at  times  and  in  exhibitions,  which  were  calculated  to 
give  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  many  a  plea,  and  the  hearts  of  its  advocates  manj  a 
pain.  We  have  not  yet  attained  so  far  in  our  victory  of  this  evil  nature^  as  to  sup- 
pose that  any  great  work  of  God  can  make  its  entrance  among  us,  withoat  the  evi- 
dence, all  along  its  march,  that  it  deals  with  a  great  varied  of  minda^  wias  and 
unwise,  feeble  and  strong,  balanced  and  unbalanced,  compassed  with  infirmities 
and  full  of  corruptions,  some  of  whom  it  awakens,  but  does  not  convert ;  others  of 
whom  it  converts,  and  purifies,  and  elevates,  but  not  so  perfectly  that  they  hare 
not  remaining  a  great  deal  of  the  old  man  to  subdue,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lilra- 
ness  of  Christ  to  obtain ;  much  wisdom  to  grow  in,  much  folly  of  heart  to  overcome. 
Let  us  carefuUy  distinguish  between  what  we  are  to  set  down  to  the  Hu^bonor  of 
man,  and  what  we  are  to  be  thankful  for  to  Uie  praise  of  Grod.  As,  in  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  His  converting  grace,  we  are  not  the  less  persuaded  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  work,  because  the  old  nature,  though  subdued,  stQl  appean;  so 
let  us  judge  of  a  more  general  work.  Let  us  be  carefd,  lest  our  eyes  be  more  open 
to  the  blemishes  on  man*s  part,  than  to  the  blessings  from  God.  The  great  awaken- 
ing at  Jerusalem  was  not  the  leas  certainly  from  Uie  Spirit  of  God,  because  there 
arose  so  soon  among  the  disciples  a  painful  strife  concerning  the  daily  ministration 
of  the  alms  of  the  church ;  nor  because,  immediately  after  the  statement  that  *  the 
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multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul/  comes  the 
record  of  the  fraud  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Nor  was  the  awakening  in  Samaria 
anv  the  less  precious  and  genuine,  because  among  those  who  then  confessed  Christ, 
and  were  baptized,  was  Simon  the  sorcerer,  who,  though  he  professed  and  called 
himself  a  Christian,  was  '  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity.* 

'*  There  may  be  follies  and  extravagancies  connected  with  this  revival,  more 
numerous  than  I  have  heard  of.  They  may  iDcrcaao  in  places,  and  among  Christian 
communities  of  certain  notions  and  ways.  But  they  can  not  legitimately  disturb 
our  conyiction  of  the  hand  of  Grod's  marvellous  grace  in  that  great  extent  of  the 
work  where  they  do  not  appear,  and  where  so  much  precious  fruit  is  seen. 

'*  Nor  have  I  indicated,  in  what  I  have  said,  the  least  idea,  that  the  powers  of 
darkness  are  not  on  the  alert  to  corrupt  and  pervert  this  revival,  just  as  in  times 
past ;  or  that  in  itself,  apart  from  the  guardian  care  of  God,  which  wo  muat  seek 
in  prayer  and  watchfulness,  it  is  not  just  as  much  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil 
as  anj  great  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost to  the  present  On  the  contrary,  I  boar  well  in  mind,  tliat  the  more  manifest 
ihe  spiritual  blessing,  the  more  reason  to  watch  against  the  contrary.  To  some  it 
may  be  a  paradox,  to  others  it  is  well  understood,  that  a  revival  of  true  religion  is 
attended  by  a  revival  of  the  counterfeit.  Antichrist  follows  Christ,  *  to  draw  away 
disciples  afler  him.'  Satan^s  kingdom  is  the  more  awake,  as  that  of  our  Lord  is 
mighty  and  progressive.  So  will  it  be,  till  the  latter  shall  be  so  triumphant,  that 
the  former  will  bo  subdued,  and  its  PriDce  shall  be  '  bound '  in  his  millennial  impri- 
sonment Let  us  be  sure,  then,  that  if  this  work  be  of  God,  snares  will  be  set 
around  it ;  seeds  of  corruption  will  be  sown  amidst  its  fruits ;  human  infirmities, 
of  diyera  kinds,  will  be  taken  advantage  of  as  instruments  of  perversion.  *  The 
Prince  of  darkness,'  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  will  put  all  his  artifices  to  use, 
to  bring  into  dishonor  the  blessings  for  which  wo  now  adore  the  riches  of  the  g^ace 
<^  God.  Against  all  this  it  behoves  all  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  '  depths 
of  Satan,'  as  exhibited  in  the  past  history  of  religion,  to  bo  on  their  guard,  watch- 
ing unto  prayer,  and  feeling  that  none  but  *  God  over  all,'  whose  eye  never  slum- 
bers, can  make  theur  armor  strong.  But,  nevertheless,  if  there  should  ensue  some 
repetition  of  what  has  been  before,  through  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  malice 
of  his  great  adversary ;  if,  after  this  work  shall  have  garnered  a  precious  ingather- 
ing of  souls,  truly  converted  to  God,  and  shall  have  carried  up  the  churches  of  this 
land  to  a  higher  elevation  of  spiritual  character,  making  them  stronger  and  readier 
for  their  every  duty,  and  increasing  greatly  the  number  of  laborers  sent  forth  into 
the  vast  field  of  the  Master's  ministry,  evidences  should  appear,  in  various  quar- 
ters^ that  the  right  hand  of  our  enemy  has  not  forget  its  cunning — ^that  he  who 
tempted  Jesus  just  afler  His  baptism,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  Him,  has 
now,  with  too  much  success,  tempted  His  Church,  in  this,  the  time  of  her  new  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit ;  if  somo  former  corruptions  and  delusions  should  be  revived ;  if 
any  new  evils  should  spring  up ;  if  some  here  and  there,  who  seemed  to  run  well, 
should  ag^n  relapse  into  a  state  worse  than  the  first ;  if  he  who  desires  to  have  us 
all  that  he  may  sift  us  as  wheat,  should  be  permitted  to  get  as  much  proportional 
advantage  over  this  work  as  he  did  over  the  first  household  of  our  fiiith,  when  he 
beguiled  Peter  to  deny  his  Lord — let  us  not  be  so  unbelieving  as  to  turn  round  upon 
all  ^e  good  we  are  now  witnessing,  and  fear  it  was  not  of  God,  or  feel  that  we  have 
not  cause  for  the  deepest  thankfulness  for  what  His  grace  has  already  wrought,  in 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  thousands. 

"And  now,  brethren,  I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  what  I  regard  as  a  signal  work  of 
God,  that  I  may  contribute  my  mite  to  a  right  impression  on  your  minds,  of  what 
we  ought  all  to  seek  and  expect  of  God,  in  answer  to  prayer,  upon  the  ministry  of 
His  word.  You  well  know  that  all  our  dependence  for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
the  increase  of  holiness  in  God's  people,  and  whatever  else  our  ministry  was  ap- 
pointed for,  is  on  the  promise  of  our  blessed  Lord  that  He  would  send  His  Holy 
Spirit  to  testify  of  Him ;  *  to  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment.'  The  fulfillment  of  that  promise  began  in  the  mighty  works  and  blessed 
fruits  of  the  day  of  Pcnteca^it  In  the  midst  of  that  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  Peter 
pronounced  i:  to  be  what  the  prophet  Joel  had  predicted,  namely:  ^It  shall  come 
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to  pass  in  the  last  days^  saith  God^  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  on  d&fleeSC  So^  wheu 
in  a  few  days  after,  *  the  nomber  of  the  men  that  believed,  (beeides  othen,)  was 
about  five  thousand,*  in  the  single  citj  of  Jeruaalem,  it  was  the  further  progreM  of 
that  prophecy.  And  let  ua  mark  that  in  that  beginning  of  that  inlfillinent^  all  that 
we  read  of  exhibits  a  rapid,  powerful  work  of  conversion,  which  arrested  mnltitQdea 
at  once,  and  turned  them  instantly  to  Christ.  The  awakening  was  so  mighty,  that 
in  the  same  day,  thousands  who,  when  it  dawned,  were  at  enmity  with  Ghiis^  be- 
fore it  ended  had  confessed  Him  before  men,  and  were  regarded  by  apostles  as  new 
creatures  in  Him. 

*•  Say  not  there  was  miracle  in  those  days.  The  Scriptures  never  set  down  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  the  renewal  of  his  hearty  to  miracle,  *  Begotten  a/gam  by  the 
word  of  God,^  as  the  instrument,  and  by  Vie  l^irii  of  God^  as  the  power,  is  tha  in- 
variable testimony  of  Scripture.  Miracle  called  attention  to  the  apostles ;  mirade 
attested  their  credentials  as  God's  messengers ;  miracle  was  the  seal  which  certified 
their  word  to  be  the  word  of  God.  And  those  same  miracles  are  as  condasive  at 
this  day,  as  ever.  And  what  the  Spirit  and  the  Truth,  with  miracle  or  without  it, 
wore  then,  they  are  still ;  so  that  if  once  they  turned  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  by  thousands,  in  a  day,  in  a  single  city,  why  may  they 
not  be  expected  to  do  the  same  now,  in  many  cities  and  in  all  lands  where  the 
Gospel  is  preached  ? 

*'  How  far  has  that  promise  of  our  Lord,  and  that  prophecy  of  Joel,  *I  will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  on  all  fleshy^  been  exhausted?  How  much  remains  of  it  to  be  ful- 
tllled  ?  The  day  of  Pentecost,  you  will  remember,  was,  in  the  Jewish  Church,  a 
feast  of  ^ first  fruits.*  "Was  it  any  thing  more  in  that  Christian  Church,  which  then 
laid  up,  before  God,  in  His  temple,  so  many  precious  soul5,  as  the  '  first  fruits'  of 
the  death  of  Christ  ?  When  you  have  summed  up  all  the  ingatherings  of  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  were  they  more  than  merely  first  fruits  of  what  Joel  predicted  ? 
Has  there  been  any  thing  since  amounting  to  more  ?  The  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  was  the  first  fruits  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  delayed  these  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  but  not  the  less  sure.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  which  so  soon  en- 
sued upon  our  Lord's  resurrection,  with  all  the  awakening  of  the  spiritually  dead 
which  it  wrought,  was  only  the  foretaste  of  a  coming  down  of  the  Holy  Qhost, 
long  delayed,  but  certain  yet  to  he  ^  on  all  flesh,* 

"And  as  the  years  pass  by  and  we  arrive  nearer  to  the  completion  of  these  '  last 
days,'  to  which  Joel  and  Peter  referred,  must  we  not  be  looking  for  a  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  will  be  to  that  of  the  Pentecost,  in  regard  to  the  multitudes 
powerfully  and  rapidly  turned  to  the  Lord,  as  the  ingathering  of  harvest  to  the 
presentation  of  first  fruits  in  the  temple ?  Why  look  for* any  thing  less?  But  do 
we  look  for  it  ?  Are  our  habits  of  expectation  formed  upon  the  moald  of  God's 
promise  ?  Have  we  not  con.()tructed  our  hopes  of  what  is  to  be  upon  what  is  now, 
rather  than  upon  what  God  has  said  shall  be?  Is  it  not  what  we  have  so  long 
seen  of  the  progress  of  religion,  much  more  than  what  God's  word  teaches  us  to 
seek  afcer,  that  controls  our  expectations  and  limits  our  &ith  ?  Because  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  slow  growth  of  grace  in  the  heart  of  an  individual,  and  in  com- 
munities, have  we  not  grown  into  the  feeling  that  it  must  continue  thus;  so  that 
when  God  pours  out  a  great  blessing,  opening  the  windows  of  heaven,  sending  a 
gracious  overflowing  rain,  and  filling  the  Church  with  sudden  increase,  repeating 
the  first  days  in  these  '  last  days ;'  thousands  converted,  as  it  were  in  a  single  day ; 
behold  I  there  is  not  room  enough  in  our  faith  to  receive  it  I  We  are  not  ready  for 
so  much  at  once.  It  seems  too  far  beyond  the  old  paths  of  a  gradual  gleaning,  to 
be  quite  safe.  We  are  afraid  there  may  be  something  wrong.  Oar  bams  are  not 
prepared  for  such  a  rapid  harvest. 

"  But  what  is  there  in  this  state  of  mind  7  A  man  slowly  opens  his  eyes  to  the 
claims  of  God ;  takes  weeks  and  months  to  decide  that  he  will  follow  Christ.  All 
this  while  he  is  under  condemnation,  continuing  in  sin,  denying  his  heart  to  God, 
in  peril  of  eternal  death.  At  length,  hesitatingly,  his  mind  is  made  up,  and  he 
hopes  he  has  become  a  disciple  of  Christ  Such  cases  of  slow,  undecided  progress 
occur,  till  a  minister  may,  perhaps,  number  some  ten  or  twenty  in  his  oongregation, 
during  the  year.    And  this  has  been  the  way  so  long,  that  it  seems  to  mind^  gov- 
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emed  too  much  by  traditional  things,  the  reasonable  way^  beyond  which  none  is  to 
be  looked  for,  under  present  circumstances ;  as  if  it  were  so  very  dlMcult  a  ques- 
tion for  a  lost  soul  to  decide  whether  he  should  flee  to  the  refuge  in  Christ ;  as  if 
the  calls  of  God  were  not  so  imperative  and  just,  and  the  invitations  of  His  saving 
grace  were  not  so  precious,  as  to  leave  no  cause  for  consideration,  whether  to  obey 
or  perish.  But  is  this  in  harmony  with  the  expectations  of  the  Scriptures  ?  With 
sodi  proclamations  of  grace  as  '  Ho  I  every  one  that  thirsteth,  como  to  the  waters  ;* 
*Tlie  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come,  and  let  him  that  heareth  6«ay,  Come,  ar.d  who- 
soever will,  let  him  come  ;*  is  it  all  we  need  expect,  under  the  promised  Spirit  of 
<}od,  when  a  few  here  and  there  obey  such  calls  ?  Why  should  we  doubt  more, 
the  case  of  a  sinner  turning  at  once,  than  if  ho  took  months  to  hesitv^ite  and  con- 
sider? Why  question  any  more  the  work,  when  liundreds  and  thousands  together 
turn,  than  if  two  or  three  came,  hesitating  and  considering,  and  at  last  concluded 
CO  be  Christ's  ?  Is  it  better  to  cease  living  in  rebellion  against  God,  now,  at  ona% 
as  soon  as  the  duty  is  plain,  (and  when  is  it  not?)  or  to  go  on  in  sin,  resisting  con- 
viction, parleying  with  temptation,  half-persuaded,  but  all  the  while  entirely  under 
ooadcmnation,  till  least  a  feeble  victory  is  gained,  and  we  tako  our  stand  on  the 
Lord*8  side?  Which  course  does  the  grace  of  God  prefer?  Which  most  agrees" 
m\h  the  conversions  recorded  in  Scripture?  Which  looks  most  like  tlie  work  of 
Orod?  Which  promises  best  for  earnestness  and  decision  in  the  Christian  Ufe? 
When  a  man  is  perisliing,  and  a  hand  is  held  out  to  save  him,  when  shall  he  seize 
it,  if  not  instantly  ?    *  Now  is  the  accepted  time.' 

**  And  if  this  bo  tho  reasonable  way  for  one  soul,  why  not  for  all — for  thousands 
at  onco  all  over  the  land;  just  as  when  apostles  preached,  and  multitudes  repent e<l 
and  bcjieved  ?  What  more  reasonable  tlian  that  every  man  an  I  woman  in  ihe 
land  should  in  one  and  tho  samo  dny  foraako  sin  and  lloo  to  Christ  ?  And,  brethren, 
if  tho  prophecy  of  Joel,  and  the  promise  of  our  ascended  Saviour  bo  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  if  so  lar;^  a  part  of  the  predicted  blessing  remains  to  be  received  in 
Christian  lands,  (so  called,)  as  well  as  in  heathen  ;  if  tho  call  of  (jod  to  sinners  Ik; 
now,  just  as  it  was  when  Peter  called  on  the  muUitud33  in  Jcru?.ilem,  to  repent ; 
and  if  then  tlie  call  was  with  such  atronding  power  of  the  S[)irit,  that  ihou^jiud-s 
bowed  their  hoarts  at  onco — what  forbids  its  to  look  f;r  such  fruits  (»f  the  Sjiirit 
again  and  now?  Why  is  it  not  just  what  tho  word  w.is  given  us  to  accomplish, 
and  just  what  our  hearts  should  pray  and  hope  for,  as  tho  moat  reasonable  fullillhicnt 
of  God's  promises  to  His  Church? 

'•  And  when  our  eyes  behold  such  a  work  as  that  of  which  I  have  boon  spoakin^j 
— this  presont  revival — why  not  soo  in  it,  not  only  an  example  of  wliai  ought  t'»  hi*. 
and  what  wo,  in  dependence  on  tho  power  of  God,  and  the  preciousness  of  i.is 
salvation,  should  pray  for  and  expect;  but,  im  tratli,  only  a  foretaste,  in  itsdiirusiou 
of  what  is  to  bo.  and  must  be  wider  and  wider,  more  and  more  wonderfully,  till  tJu- 
wholo  promise  Ls  fulUlled,  and  the  Spirit  indeed  is  poured  out  on  all  niankind? 

"Then,  brethren,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  to  tho  full  receixing  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  so  preach,  and  pray,  and  expect  But  I  can  not  detain  you  Ioniser.  The 
rest  1  leave  to  your  own  thoughts  and  self-examination.  What  I  nio^t  eamCvStly 
desire  is,  that  in  regard  to  a  subject  of  such  deep  moment,  we  may  bo  all  taught  of 
God  and  have  tho  mind  of  Christ. 

*'  Could  1  venture  to  proceed  further  on  this  occasion,  I  shouM  oxtra<:'t  certain 
lessons  for  our  future  use,  which  stand  out  prominently  on  the  surface  of  tho  pre- 
sent movement.  The  first  would  be,  that  tho  Gospel,  in  its  greatest  simjtlicity,  is 
just  wliat  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles:  tho  wisdom  and  power  of  (jod  unto 
salvation.  If  it  bo  in  any  sense  old,  now  that  it  has  led  the  people  of  God  through 
so  many  perils  and  journeys  of  t lie  wilderness,  since  it  first  brought  them  through 
tho  Red  Sea  of  heathen  persecution,  its  eye  is  not  yet  dim,  nor  its  natural  strength 
abated.  It  needs  no  wisdom  of  man  to  make  it  any  better  adapted  to  these  times, 
or  to  any  class  of  men.  Tho  consciences  and  hearts  of  men  in  tho  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  wise  of  this  world,  are  just  as  much 
in  need  of  it,  and  can  bo  just  as  well  subdued  by  it,  as  were  thoso  of  the  first  years 
of  its  progress.  AVTiat  the  Gospel  seeks,  is  simplicity  of  exhibition,  fsdlnciss,  direct- 
ness of  application,  to  as  many  minds  and  hearts  as  possible ;  with  all  tho  love,  and 
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faith,  and  zoal,  tho  preacher  can  pour  into  his  ministry.  Again,  I  would  draw  a 
lesson  concerning  the  power  of  prayer,  and  the  importance  of  more  association  for 
prayer.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  prominent  in  this  movement,  it  is  the  instru- 
mentality of  associated  prayer ;  people  coming  together  to  pray^  with  a  minister  or 
without  a  minister;  to  sing  hymns  of  prayer;  to  join  in  the  simplest  speech  of 
prayer.  Meetings  for  prayer  have  been  the  wings  of  this  work.  The  w<xd  has 
been  its  food.  God  has  honored  both.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  sudi 
meetings,  aside  from,  in  addition  to,  holding  up  the  hands  ofj  the  regular  appointed 
public  services  of  the  ministry  and  the  congregation.  I  know  not  any  thing  more 
reasonable  than  that  praying  people  should  pray  together ;  praying  laymen,  making 
what  wo  understand  by  the  name  of  prayer-meeimga  distinctively.  Always  in  my 
ministry,  when  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  being  a  parish  minister,  have  I 
promoted  such  meetings  among  my  parishioners.  I  believe  they  are  of  eminent 
importance  to  the  spiritual  life  and  eneigy  of  a  congregation.  1  would  like  to  see 
them  in  all  our  churches.*  But  I  can  not  proceed  any  further.  The  gracious  Lord 
bo  pleased,  in  His  great  mercy,  to  pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit  on  all  the  churches,  to 
their  revival  in  all  that  pertains  to  tho  purity  and  simplicity,  the  life  and  vigor,  the 
love  and  devotednees,  the  faith  and  prayeriulness  of  a  true  obedience  to  Christ 
Then  will  His  word  have  Ibee  course,  and  bo  glorified ;  and  the  time  will  not  be 
far  off  when  His  Spirit  will  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh ;  and  all  the  earth  shaU  see 
the  salvation  of  our  (jk)d. 

'*  *  I  am  glad  to  set  thai  a  new  edition  is  to  be  pabUshed  of  that  excellent  little  book,  by  the  Uto 
Bishop  Orlsirold,  *  Remarks  on  Prayer-Meetings,*  first  Issued  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Episco- 
pal Ilecordert  in  1^27  and  1S2S.    It  should  be  widely  read,  at  this  time,  In  our  Cborch.** 
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Art.  I.— the  monuments  OF  LOST  EACES. 

Schoolcraft s  Antiquities  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  Nie- 
huhr*s  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  Lepsiu^  Letters  from 
Egypt. 

That  extensive  communities  of  men  have,  at  various  periods, 
disappeared  from  the  regions  which  they  previously  occupied, 
and  given  place  to,  or  become  merged  in,  others  of  different 
characteristics,  is  a  fact  exhibited  in  nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  every  age  of  history.  Wo  have  almost  seen 
with  our  own  eyes  the  waning  of  Indian  council-fires,  the  ex- 
tinction of  once  powerful  aboriginal  tribes,  and  the  rise  of  the 
mightiest  civilized  nations,  where,  but  as  yesterday,  the  red 
man  reared  his  rude  wigwam  and  fashioned  his  simple  armor. 
Our  ancestors  of  the  imperial  island  had,  at  no  very  distant 
age,  experienced  changes,  which,  if  less  marked,  were,  on  the 
whole,  scarcely  less  significant.  The  stem,  inflexible  Celt, 
whom  the  genius  of  Ciesar  and  the  disciplined  energy  of 
Home  failed  at  last  to  subdue,  yielded,  in  time,  to  the  enter- 
prising, dauntless,  progressive  Teuton.  And  the  more  than 
semi-barbarous  Britain  of  Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  became 
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the  enlightened  England  of  Alfred,  of  Wickliffe,  and    of 
Bacon. 

But  change,  the  reader  need  scarce  be  reminded,  has  not  al- 
ways been  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  in  instances  not  a 
few,  has  civilization  gone  backward.  Revolution  has  resulted 
in  disaster.  And  darkness  has  supervened,  where  the  culture 
of  ages  had  diflFused  no  despicable  light.  Thus  was  it  when 
the  iron  empire  of  Romulus  and  Augustus,  enfeebled  by  long 
corrosions  of  vice,  crumbled  beneath  the  assaults  of  undis- 
ciplined barbarians.  And  thus  was  it  when  successive  con- 
vulsions overwhelmed  Babylon  and  Thebes,  Jerusalem  and 
Athens,  Antioch  and  Byzantium,  and  resigned  their  ancient 
glories  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  lawless  Arab  and  the 
sensual  Turk. 

To  describe  these  great  alternations  in  society,  not  only 
truthfully  but  with  vividness,  to  trace  them  satisfactorily  to 
their  causes,  and  so  to  exhibit  the  lessons  they  teach,  as  at  once 
to  convince  the  judgment  and  move  the  heart,  is  the  appropri- 
ate office  of  history.  And  it  is  as  they  thus  exemplify  tlie  in- 
fluences which  determine  man's  weal  or  woe,  that  the  records 
of  the  past  become  no  less  instructive  than  they  are 
fascinating. 

Our  historical  delineations  are,  however,  very  far  from  era- 
bracing  all  the  mighty  vicissitudes  which  are  otherwise 
evidenced  as  having  been  experienced  by  mankind.  The 
Sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  clear,  comprehensive,  satisfac- 
tory as  they  are,  in  regard  to  certain  great,  leading  facts  per- 
taining to  humanity,  deal  mainly  with  but  a  single,  and  that  a 
comparatively  obscure,  people.  Only  in  a  way  fragmentary 
and  incidental,  do  they  touch  upon  the  concerns  of  a  few  other 
nations,  as  these  came  in  contact  with  the  race  chosen  to  be  the 
medium  of  heaven's  communications  with  our  world.  But 
restricted  as  are  these  notices,  they  are  all  we  have  throughout 
a  long  series  of  primitive  ages.  Profane  history  every  where 
presents  the  phenomenon  of  its  own  birth  when  the  world's 
population  was  already  venerable  with  uncounted  years.  It 
every  where  found  tokens  of  antecedent  changes,  and  monu- 
ments of  races  whose  career  was  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  fable, 
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while  tlieir  origin  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  mystery.  This 
phenomenon,  it  is  true,  we  can  explain.  It  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  single  practical  deficiency  among  the  nations,  dur- 
ing an  indefinite  period.  Their  failure  to  contrive  the  ele- 
ments of  a  written  language,  or  to  recover  them  where  they 
had  been  lost.  During  the  period,  whatever  its  extent^ 
through  which  this  great  want  prevailed,  occurrences  could  be 
transmitted  only  by  oral  tradition.  But,  as  footprints  on  the 
sand  are  obliterated  by  wind  or  wave,  so  is  truth  lost  that  is 
committed  only  to  tradition ;  or  it  is  thoroughly  corrupted  by 
admixture  with  fictions  of  every  kind,  as  the  crystal  stream 
becomes  defiled  by  confluence  with  impure,  turbid  waters. 
Thus  to  explain,  however,  the  mystery  which  envelops  the 
pre-historical  ages,  and  non-historicjpl  races,  is  not  by  any 
means  to  supply  their  lost  annals,  nor  find  the  links  which  con- 
nect them  with  the  known  system  of  human  development. 
And  yet  something  of  this  kind  may  be  done.  There  are 
means  by  which  thoughtful  research  may  restore,  and  has  re- 
stored, more  than  a  little  of  lost  history.  There  are  appliances, 
through  which  the  resolute  spirit  of  truth-seeking  inquiry 
may,  as  it  were,  summon  back  to  reliable  utterance  many  a 
mouldered  generation,  and  gather  from  lips  long  silent  the 
'story  of  their  times.  These  means  are  the  monuments  which 
buried  races  of  men  have  left  behind  them,  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  These  appliances  are  extensive  critical 
examinations  of  these  monuments,  atler  the  sure  method  of 
inductive  science.  It  is  to  a  brief  investigation  of  this  kind 
that  attention  is  now  invited. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  subject  appears  from  one  or  two 
plain  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  these  monumental 
relics  of  ancient  races  have  been  appealed  to  by  the  adversa- 
ries of  Revelation  as  furnishing  evidence  in  conflict  with  the 
teachings  of  our  holy  books.  But  more  ample  examination  is 
here,  as  in  other  departments  of  inquiry,  showing,  that  the 
sum  total  of  testimony  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  disclosures 
originally  presented  in  the  Bible.  This  evidence  it  is  certain- 
ly desirable  to  have  presented  in  some  clear  and  condensed 
form.    And  in  the  next  place,  the  attentive  contemplation  of 
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such  memorials  of  the  past,  is,  on  many  acconnts,  calculated  to 
promote  the  high  purposes  of  rational  culture.    It  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  thought  and  sympathy.    It  carries  the  mind  back 
into  ages  where  it  can  not  but  experience  the  double  influence 
of  the  strange  and  the  ancient.    It  quickens  interest  in  the 
common  destiny  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind.    And 
it  stirs  generous  emotions  by  placing  the  spectator  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  struggles,  the  sufferings,  and  the  achievements  of 
his  long-forgotten  brethren.    It  was  under  tlie  experience  of 
emotions  of  this  kind,  excited  by  the  view  of  an  old  ruin  in 
the  British  Islands,  that  Dr.  Johnson  recorded  that  utterance 
of  wisdom,  which  is  as  strikingly  beautiful  as  it  is  emphatically 
just :    "  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses ; 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  pre- 
dominate over  the  present,  advances  us  in   the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.     Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such 
frigid  philosophy,  as  may   conduct  us  unmoved   over  any 
ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  vir- 
tue.   That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

Assured,  then,  that  the  theme  is  worthy  of  attention,  we 
proceed  to  its  development  • 

Our  plan  is  simple.  We  shall  first  survey,  with  as  rapid  a 
glance  as  may  consist  with  profit,  specimens  of  the  monuments 
which  decayed  races  have  left  in  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
endeavoring  so  to  group  them,  that  a  bird's-eye  view  may  be 
gotten  of  their  characteristics  and  relations.  We  shall  then 
suggest  the  inferences  they  seem  clearly  to  warrant,  and  urge 
the  conclusions  they  fairly  establish. 

We  begin  with  relics  in  our  own  country.  These  are,  un- 
doubtedly, as  we  shall  see,  memorials  of  races,  akin,  in  general 
character,  to  the  red  men  who  occupied  the  continent,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
In  glancing  at  these  monuments,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  pre- 
judice which  certain  writers  interested  in  discrediting  the 
great  principle  of  human  brotherhood,  have  endeavored  to 
attach  to  the  red  race.    They  have  been  represented  as  crea- 
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tares  bo  low  in  the  scale  of  rational  endowment,  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  epithet,  "  cinnamon  colored-vermin,"  etc.  This  is, 
assuredly,  an  nnamiable  misrepresentation.  The  Indian  is,  in- 
deed, nnder  every  variety,  confessedly,  an  example  of  the  de- 
grading effects  of  ignorance  and  want ;  and  of  the  fixedness, 
also,  with  which  hereditary  traits  are  staniped  npon  communi- 
ties, by  influences  habitually  operating  through  long  ages. 
But  he  is  very  far  from  being  the  cipher  or  the  wretch,  rela- 
tionship with  whom  should  be  indignantly  scorned.  He  has 
often  exhibited  qualities  of  both  mind  and  character,  immense- 
ly above  the  average  European  standard.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in 
his  discourse  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  in  1811, 
did  not  overstate  the  case,  when  he  said  of  the  Indians :  "  No 
part  of  America  contains  a  people  which  display  the  energies 
of  the  human  character  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner, 
whether  in  light  or  shade ;  in  the  exhibition  of  great  virtues  or 
talents,  or  of  great  defects."  The  remark  might  certainly  be 
extended  to  other  tribes.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  high 
endowments  of  the  celebrated  PocahontAS  —  her  feminine 
tenderness  —  her  devoted  fidelity  ?  Who  is  surprised  that 
distinguished  families  claim  it  as  an  honor  that  they  inherit 
the  blood  of  this  Indian  heroine?  Who  imagines  that  the 
proudest  pedigree  of  the  world  has  any  thing  to  boast  over  the 
descendants  of  this  noble  character  ? 

The  American  aboriginal  monuments  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  appear  in  every  extensive  region  of  the  continent.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  radiating  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  Old  Empire  of  the  Incas, 
on  the  South  ;  and  on  the  north,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  what  is  now  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  United  States. 

Kather  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  party  of  Spanish 
travellers,  crossing  the  Mexican  province  of  Chiapas,  unexpect- 
edly discovered,  in  an  extensive  forest,  the  ruins  of  immense 
stone  buildings,  which  covered  an  area  of  many  miles.  The 
place  had  been  previously  unheard  of.  Its  name  with  its  peo- 
ple had  disappeared.  From  an  Indian  village,  however,  not 
far  distant,  a  name  was  borrowed.  And  the  forgotten  ruins 
have  since  been  known  as  the  City  of  Palenqud. 
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The  extent  and  magnificence  of  these  remains  conclnsiFelj 
prove,  that  here  must  have  stood,  in  some  ancient  time,  a  great 
city — the  capital  of  a  people,  numerous,  powerful,  and  pos- 
sessing more  than  a  few  appliances  of  art.  When  the  busy 
hum  of  life  filled  these  halls ;  at  what  date,  their  dispossessed 
occupants,  fleeing  ffom  ruthless  invaders,  looked  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  or,  awaiting  attack,  per- 
ished around  their  hearths  and  altar,  no  record  remains  to 
tell.  The  old  stones  themselves  must  be  interrogated  for  the 
story. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  people  who  left  behind  them  these 
traces,  preceded  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans  of  Cortes'  time. 
This  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  earthy 
mould  at  the  base  of  the  ruins,  and  by  the  prodigious  forest 
growth  among  them,  but  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  great 
Spanish  conqueror  passed  within  a  few  leagues  of  this  spot, 
nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  he  heard  not 
a  whisper  of  any  such  city,  as  then  astir  with  an  active 
population.  It  was,  no  doubt,  at  that  day,  as  now,  a  heap  of 
mouldering  ruins.  These  ruins,  and  others  like  them  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Central  America,  have  been  repeatedly  explored ; 
and  the  result  is  an  historical  restoration,  to  some  reliable  ex- 
tent, of  the  lost  race,  which  preceded  that  of  Montezuma's  em- 
pire That  it  was  a  kindred  race,  is  evident  from  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  buildings. 

The  principal  structure  remaining  among  the  ruins  of  Palen- 
qu^,  stood  on  a  great  pyramidal  mound  of  nearly  300  feet 
square,  and  forty  feet  high,  faced  with  stone.  Upon  this 
foundation  rose  the  building,  covering  a  space  of  about  200 
feet  square.  The  walls,  of  massive  stone  laid  in  mortar,  were 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  points  of  the  compass ;  and  the  en- 
tire front  was  stuccoed  and  painted.  On  this  stucco  were  re- 
presented human  figures,  some  of  them  colossal,  in  various 
and  significant  attitudes,  with  hieroglyphics  near,  which,  no 
doubt,  originally  explained  their  meaning.  These  figures,  in 
facial  outline,  resemble  the  Choctaw  and  Flathead  Indians  of 
our  own  country.  On  the  interior  walls  remain  similar  re- 
presentations, of  which  some  are  very  striking.    And  gener- 
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ally,  though  disproportioned,  they  indicate  considerable  con- 
ceptive  power  and  mechanical  skill  in  the  artist.  The  exten- 
sive floor  of  the  building  is  of  cement,  as  hard  as  that  seen  in 
the  remains  of  the  best  Roman  baths  and  cisterns. 

In  this  region  there  exist  also  other  monuments  of  a  most 
remarkable  character :  vast  truncated  pyramids,  faced,  gener- 
ally, with  stone ;  huge  sculptured,  monolithic  altars ;  and 
obelisks,  also  of  a  single  block,  from  five  to  seven  feet  on  the 
side,  and  twelve  "to  thirty  high,  elaborately  carved,  sometimes 
into  colossal  human  figures,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics  and  strange  devices.  Among  these  ornamental 
carvings,  Mr.  Stephens  was  struck  by  representations  of  the 
elephant's  trunk.  And  in  one  place,  he  discovered,  near  the 
base  of  an  obelisk  idol,  a  colossal  stone  head  of  a  crocodile. 
Neither  of  these  creatures,  it  will  be  remembered,  belonged, 
at  the  age  of  the  discovery,  to  the  American  continent. 

Around  all  these  works,  that  so  strangely  tell  the  tale  of 
other  days  and  an  ancient  race,  the  deepest  silence  now 
reigns.  For  generations  giant  forests  have  shed  over  them  the 
gloom  of  a  shaded  solitude ;  and  until  a  recent  day  man  had 
lost  the  knowledge  of  their  existence. 

But  although  the  voices  which  once  echoed  among  them  bo 
hushed,  and  the  hands  which  wrought  them  have  long  since 
crumbled  into  dust,  there  are  witnesses  yet  surviving  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  these  works.  The  very  structures  looked  upon 
by  Cortes  and  his  veterans,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  capital, 
were  of  the  same  type.  The  pyramidal  mound,  the  stuccoed 
and  painted  palace,  the  sculptured  idol  and  altar,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic tablet,  were  all  there.  The  difference  in  detail  indi- 
cates,  indeed,  another  hand,  and  a  succeeding  age.  But  the 
correspondence  proves  kindred  ideas  and  a  common  descent. 

There  is,  however,  stronger  evidence  even  than  this.  On  the 
way  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital,  not  far  from  the  mo- 
dem city  of  Puebla,  the  traveller  yet  sees  some  venerable  piles, 
which  mark  the  spot  where  stood  the  mighty  city  of  Cholula, 
the  most  imposing,  perhaps,  of  the  several  great  capitals  on  the 
Mexican  plateau,  which  were  crowded  with  inhabitants  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.    This  populous  and  compara- 
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lively  refined  city,  said  by  Cortes  to  have  contained  twenty 
thousand  houses  within  its  walls,  and  as  many  more  in  its  en- 
virons, was  admitted  by  the  Aztecs  to  be  of  high  antiqaity, 
and  to  have  been  founded  by  the  race  which  possessed  the 
land  before  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  excelled 
in  such  arts  as  working  in  metals,  manufacturing  cotton  and 
agave  cloths,  and  producing  a  delicate  kind  of  pottery,  said  to 
have  rivalled  in  beauty  that  of  Florence.  But  this  capital,  so 
conspicuous  for  its  refinement,  and  its  great  antiquity,  was  even 
more  venerable  as  the  centre  of  the  old  religion  of  the  country. 
There  stood  the  vast  temple  dedicated  to  the  "  God  of  the  air," 
(the  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  Ephesians  2  :  2, 
will  note  the  singular  significance  of  this  designation)  with  all  its 
colossal  paraphernalia  of  symbolic  sculpture  and  costly  orna- 
ment— the  mightiest  mass,  by  far,  ever  erected  by  human  hands 
on  this  continent,  and  scarcely  surpassed  in  dimensions  by  any 
other  work  of  man  upon  the  globe.  Of  this  structure,  the  base 
was  an  enormous  truncated  pyramid,  whose  sides  faced  the 
cardinal  points.  These  sides  were  much  over  a  thousand  feet 
in  length,  and  the  height  of  the  mound  was  nearly  two  hundred 
feet.  On  the  summit  rose  the  walls  of  the  sumptuous  temple, 
to  whose  shrine,  venerated  throughout  the  land,  pilgrims  con- 
tinually resorted  from  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  valley.  The 
undying  fires  which  hero  shed  a  dreadful  glare  upon  heca- 
tombs of  human  victims,  in  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  flung 
their  radiance  far  and  wide  over  the  devoted  region,  may  light 
us  to  the  reading  of  these  other  monuments  of  the  primitive 
race  at  Palenqu6,  XJxmal,  and  Copan.  And  thus  read,  those 
ruins  reveal  much  that  may  be  relied  upon  of  that  ancient 
people.  Room,  indeed,  is  scarcely  left  for  doubt,  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Toltec  family ;  the  almost  historical  race,  which 
is  known  to  have  preceded  the  Aztecs,  in  taking  possession  of 
the  Mexican  plateau.  An  old  Mexican  annalist,  relied  upon 
by  Prescott,  relates,  from  interpretations  derived  from  their 
monuments,  and  from  tradition,  that  this  early  race,  the  Tol- 
tecs,  had  come  from  the  north  into  the  pleasant  valley  before 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era ;  that  after  several  centuries 
they  were  pressed  upon  by  successive  warlike  tribes,  which 
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came,  as  they  had  done,  from  the  north-west ;  that  under  this 
pressure,  they  left  many  of  their  ancient  homes,  and  migrated 
to  other  lands,  yielding  tlie  country  to  the  occupancy  of  the  in- 
vaders ;  and  that  the  Aztecs,  as  the  last  and  most  powerful 
of  these,  succeeded,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  establishing  that  extensive  empire,  which  the  Spaniards, 
within  the  next  hundred  years,  found  so  remarkably  consoli- 
dated under  the  sceptre  of  Montezuma. 

In  tlie  southern  section  of  the  continent  exist  memorials  of 
the  past,  not  less  striking  than  are  those  at  which  we  have 
glanced.  They  are  like  them  also,  in  some  respects,  and  the 
correspondence  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  common  element  in 
their  origin ;  yet  they  so  diflFer  as  to  suggest  a  separation  of 
centuries  in  their  development,  even  under  the  moulding  influ- 
ences of  that  dominant  family  which  gave  character  to  tlie 
great  works  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  The  traveller,  especially 
in  the  central  portions  of  the  southern  table-land,  still  meets 
with  ancient  monuments,  remains  of  temples,  palaces,  fortresses, 
terraced  mountains,  great  military  roads,  and  other  public 
works,  which,  how  unscientific  soever  may  be  their  execution, 
astonish  him  by  their  number,  the  massive  character  of  their 
materials,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  design.  Upon  these,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  dwell,  because  the  Inca 
dynasty,  under  whose  presiding  genius  they  were  for  the  most 
part  contrived,  and  the  obedient  multitudes  by  whom  they 
were  constructed,  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  country  when 
Pizarro  hurled  from  their  lofty  seat  the  children  of  the  Sun, 
and  crushed  the  credulous  race  over  whom  they  ruled.  But 
there  are  two  facts  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  these  monuments,  namely,  that  sun-worship  had  here 
absorbed  nearly  all  other  elements  of  religion,  and  that  the 
mummied  dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  whether  in 
rock-hewn  sepulchral  chambers,  or  in  galleries  beneath  vast 
mounds  of  earth  or  stone. 

Turning  northward  from  the  Mexican  valley,  we  trace  the 
monumental  history  of  the  old  races  throughout  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States,  amid  elements  again  changed  in 
character,  according  to  the  different  features  of  the  country, 
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yet  still  exhibiting  significant  correspondences  with  those  of 
the  centre  and  soath.  Evidences  of  ancient  culture  considera- 
bly beyond  any  thing  found  among  the  forest  tribes  of  the  early 
European  settlers,  present  themselves  to  notice  all  along  the 
great  Mississippi  valley.  Among  these  are  the  remains  of 
what  were  large  defensive  works.  Of  such  ancient  structures, 
the  most  competent  observer,  perhaps,  that  has  examined  them, 
Virginia's  celebrated  commander  against  the  Western  Indians 
in  Revolutionary  time,  General  George  Rodgers  Clarke,  thus 
speaks :  "  Those  works  are  numerous  in  every  part  of  the 
western  country,  .  .  .  but  are  larger  as  you  descend  toward 
the  Mississippi.  Many  of  them  would  require  fifty  thousand 
men  for  their  occupancy.  Some  of  them  have  been  fortified 
towns,  others  encampments  entrenched.  But  the  greater  part 
have  been  common  garrison  forts,  many  of  them  with  towen 
of  earth  of  considerable  height,  to  defend  the  walls  with  ar- 
rows and  other  missile  weapons That  the  people  had 

commerce  is  evident,  because  the  mouth  of  every  river  has 

been  fortified That  they  were  a  numerous  people 

is  also  evident,  not  only  fi-om  their  many  works,  but  also  from 
their  habitations  being  raised  in  low  lands.  .  .  .  Covered 
ways  to  water  are  common,  and  causeways  across  marshes 
frequent.  The  Indians,"  adds  General  Clarke,  "  give  an  ac- 
count of  these  works.  They  say  they  were  the  works  of  their 
forefathers,  that  they  were  as  numerous  as  the  trees  in  the 
wilderness,  that  they  affronted  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  made 
them  kill  one  another." 

Some  industrial  remains  of  these  ancient  races  correspond 
with  their  great  military  works.  In  the  copper  district  of  the 
North- West  they  have  left  traces  of  mining  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  Many  of  their  excavations,  following  the  course 
of  the  veins  with  singular  accuracy  for  long  distances,  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
deep.  In  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  cuts,  covered  by  fifteen 
feet  of  accumulated  earthy  rubbish,  in  which  were  growing 
trees  probably  five  hundred  years  old,  was  found,  not  long 
since,  an  enormous  mass  of  pure  copper,  of  about  six  tons 
weight,  with  every  particle  of  rock  hammered  clean  from  it, 
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supported  by  underlying  timbers,  and  surronnded  by  traces  of 
the  use  of  fire.  Near  it  were  picked  up  several  implements  of 
copper,  showing  that  those  old  miners  possessed  the  arts  of 
welding  and  hardening  copper  —  arts  now  unknown.  Still 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  worked  with  com- 
parative awkwardness.  Eitlier  they  failed  at  last  to  break,  or 
lift  out  this  immense  boulder,  or  the  exigences  of  war,  of  pesti- 
lence, or  of  famine  compelled  them  to  desist  from  their  labors. 

That  the  numerous  population,  implied  by  these  works  and 
those  before  mentioned,  must  have  been  maintained,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  agriculture,  would,  of  course,  be  at  once  inferred. 
But  the  fact  is  singularly  evident  by  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
industrial  remains  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
West.  There  are  curious  appearances,  known  as  antique 
garden-beds,  or  traces  of  ancient  field-husbandry,  which  seem 
to  denote  a  remote  period  of  fixed  agriculture.  Some  of  these 
fields  are  said  to  embrace  hundreds  of  acres,  and  the  area  in 
which  they  occur  covers  more  than  hundreds  of  square  miles. 
Trees  of  the  largest  kind  are  standing  amid  certain  of  these 
old  trenched  grounds,  but  in  general  the  preservation  of  their 
remarkable  outlines  is  duo  to  the  prairie-grass,  which  forms  a 
compact  sod  over  them,  as  firm  and  lasting  as  if  they  were  im- 
pressed in  rock. 

In  connection  with  these  traces  of  the  ancient  population, 
something  also  remains  of  their  system  of  worship  and  modes 
of  sepulture.  Of  architecture  in  wood  and  stone,  they  knew, 
indeed,  but  little.  And  they  have  left  no  such  tombs  or  tem- 
ples as  those  of  the  old  Toltecs.  Still,  they  did  constract, 
both  for  worship  and  for  burial,  large  mounds  of  earth,  which 
are  now  covered  by  the  sod  or  the  forest,  and  which,  if  not 
mutilated  by  axe  and  spade,  may  yet  stand  as  long  as  the  old 
fortress  of  Cuzco,  or  the  pyramid  of  Cholula.  The  constitution 
of  some  of  these  ancient  mounds,  that  have  been  examined, 
clearly  reveals  a  predominant  element  in  the  religion  of  the 
people  that  constructed  them.  They  were  manifestly  altars,  on 
which  burned  the  sacred  fires,  and  where  were  oflFered  the  sa- 
crifices of  whatever  kind.  Elevated  from  the  first,  undoubtedly 
that  the  people  around  might  behold  the  rites  in  progress,  they 
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were  from  time  to  time  increased  in  dimensions  by  the  heaping 
up  of  earth  upon  the  previously  charred  and  perhaps  defiled 
surface. 

That  those  precursors  of  the  modem  tribes  had,  moreover, 
methods  of  recording  events,  not  indeed  in  alphabetical  or  even 
hieroglyphical  writing,  but  by  means  of  rude  symbolical  pic- 
tures, is  certain.  The  fact  that  all  the  more  intelligent  Indians, 
now  existing,  use  such  pictography,  would  place  this  beyond  dis- 
pute. But  it  is  exhibited  to  view  in  a  few  specimens  of  ancient 
delineation.  On  a  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  Taunton  river, 
which  flows  between  Massachusetts  and  lUiode  Island,  there  is  a 
very  old  inscription,  part  of  which  seems  to  be  of  this  symbolic 
Indian  character,  while  another  part  is  Scandinavian.  The  in- 
scription having  been  copied  and  referred  to  the  scholars  of 
Copenhagen,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Magnusen,  read  from  it  a  brief 
record  of  the  landing  and  defeat  of  a  body  of  Northmen  at  that 
point  in  1001.  From  portions  of  it,  however,  a  venerable  In- 
dian, of  high  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in  the  pictographic 
systems  of  his  race,  has  rendered  a  consistent  statement  of  some 
other  events,  the  two  interpretations  not  interfering  the  one 
with  the  other. 

The  monuments  of  old  races  in  Central,  Southern,  and 
Northern  America,  at  which  we  have  thus  glanced,  seem  un- 
mistakably to  indicate  an  original  relationship  in  the  ancestral 
stocks  of  the  several  families.  The  diversities  are  such  as 
naturally  result  from  extensive  geological,  climatic,  and  other 
like  influences,  while  the  correspondence  can  not,  without 
violence  to  reason,  be  attributed  to  chance.  The  grade  of  civil- 
ization, the  mound,  and  the  fire  and  sun  system  of  worship,  the 
tumulus  over  the  dead,  and  the  pictorial  processes  of  record, 
belong  to  them  all.  And  there  are  two  other  classes  of  re- 
mains remarkably  agreeing  in  the  whole  region — the  red  man 
himself,  and  his  system  of  speech.  In  all  the  old  representa- 
tions,  as  now,  however  variant,  however  affected  by  Boft  ain 
and  sunny  slopes  that  invite  to  stationary  life,  or  by  the  vast 
plains  and  mighty  forests  which  beckon  to  hunter-wanderings, 
the  Indian  is  the  Indian  still ;  and  whether  he  speak  amid  the 
rumbling  of  southern  volcanoes,  or  among  the  breezes  that 
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ripple  northern  lakes,  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  or  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  one  hereditary  plan  of  utterance 
directs  his  tongue.  The  late  distinguished  Mr.  Gallatin,  who, 
during  many  years,  devoted  the  energies  of  his  fine  intellect 
to  this,  among  other  subjects,  says,  in  perhaps  the  last  public 
document  ever  penned  by  his  hand :  "  The  grammar  or  struc- 
ture of  the  several  languages  of  the  aborigines  of  America, 
seems  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  general  unity  of  the  race." 

We  cross  now  the  mighty  water  between  our  own  western 
coast,  and  the  eastern  border  of  the  Old  World,  and  look  a 
moment  at  some  of  he  ancient  monuments  there.  The  Loo 
Ghoo  Islands,  as  recently  explored  by  oflScers  of  our  govern- 
ment, furnish  us  with  one  or  two  objects  of  interest.  The 
present  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Japan,  belong,  mainly,  it  ap- 
pears, to  the  Chinese  variety  of  the  Mongolian  stock.  And 
yet  the  explorers  met  with  several  remarkable  traces  of  an 
older  race  connected  with  Hindostan ;  neglected  rock-tombs, 
like  those  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  emblems  most  significant  of 
Brahmin  mythology.  They  found  also,  still  retained,  the  sin- 
gular old  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
that  remarkable  style  of  architecture  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Old  Cyclopean. 

Passing  now  by  China,  as  a  vast  region,  not  of  ancient  races 
decayed  and  supplanted,  but  of  early  humanity  strangely  fos- 
silized, wo  visit  India,  the  sunny,  irrigated,  fertile  home  of 
hoary  multitudes,  venerable  culture,  and  mythology,  as  of  ex- 
uberant nature  in  her  every  kingdom.  The  primitive  race 
here,  if  not  "  lost"  in  a  material  sense,  has  undoubtedly,  since 
the  Mussulman  conquest,  so  decayed,  as  to  present  a  pheno- 
menon adapted  to  our  subject.  The  old  tombs  and  temples  are 
those  of  a  people  to  be  seen  in  India  no  more.  Gigantic  and 
gorgeous  pagodas,  piled  upon  huge  pyramids  whose  sides  face 
the  cardinal  points,  the  traveller  beholds  every  where,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Indus.  Some  of  the  older  sacred  structures  are  so  remarkable 
as  to  claim  attention.  Penetrating  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior,  from  Bombay,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  we  reach  the  granite  mountains  in  which  are 
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excavated  the  great  temples  of  Elora.  These  we  find  among 
the  most  stupendous  works  ever  executed  by  man.  A  single 
temple  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  sixty  wide,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  deep,  cut  out  of  solid  granite,  is  an  achievement  of 
industry,  truly  astonishing.  But  when  we  behold  similar 
works  crowded  together  through  an  extent  of  two  leagues,  the 
mind  can  not  but  pause  in  amazement,  to  realize  the  incredible 
labor.  Here  too  are  thousands  of  figures  of  ancient  Hindoo 
sculpture,  whose  age,  like  that  of  the  structures  they  adorn,  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  that  preceded  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
chief  temple  still  bears  the  name  of  a  more  than  mortal  archi- 
tect, whom  the  great  Brahmin  divinity  is  said  to  have  assisted. 
Its  vault  is  supported  by  several  rows  of  columns.  Numerous 
colossal  monoliths,  representing  Indian  gods,  stand  in  conspicu- 
ous places ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  colonnades,  are  hewn 
jiphinxes,  quite  in  Egyptian  style.  The  statement  may  well  be 
credited,  which  was  years  ago  published,  that  Indian  soldiers 
of  the  English  army  in  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
exclaimed,  while  gazing  with  astonishment  at  some  of  the  old 
images  of  the  Nile  valley,  that  "  Hindoos  must  have  inhabited 

Egypt." 

But  there  are  monuments  in  India  even  more  remarkable 
than  these  wonders  of  chiselled  granite  —  those  old  Sanscrit 
documents  of  theology,  of  law,  and  of  poetry,  which  Oriental 
scholars  within  the  last  century  brought  to  light.  Significant, 
indeed,  are  these  as  records  of  ancient  thought,  as  memorials 
of  the  early  intellectual  struggles  of  a  heathen  race  singularly 
ideal  and  imaginative.  A  people,  of  whom,  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Alexander  and  before,  as  in  some  measure  they 
have  been  ever  since,  it  has  been  strikingly,  perhaps  justly, 
said :  "  There  never  was  a  nation  believing  so  firmly  in  another 
world,  and  so  little  concerned  about  this ;  whose  past  was  the 
problem  of  creation,  whose  future  the  problem  of  existence, 
while  the  present,  which  ought  to  be  the  solution  of  both, 
seems  never  to  have  attracted  their  attention,  or  called  forth 
their  energies." 

It  is,  however,  the  old  language  itself  which  constitutes  the 
most  instructive  memento  of  the  original  proprietors  of  that 
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soathem  clime ;  a  language  now  proved  to  be  tlie  elder  sister 
of  Saxon,  Gothic,  Latin,  and  even  venerable  Greek ;  so  that, 
widely  separated  in  essential  qualities  as  their  tribes  have  be- 
oome,  under  diverse  influences,  in  the  course  of  ages,  Europe 
and  India  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  originallj  received  a 
kindred  population ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  distant  re- 
gions are  justly  designated  under  one  terra  as  the  great  Indo- 
European  family.  "This  evidence  of  language,"  sajs  the 
learned  Professor  Max  Miiller,  with  equal  truth  and  force,  "  is 
irrefragable,  and  it  is  the  only  evidence  worth  listening  to  with 
regard  to  ante-historical  periods.  It  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible  to  discover  any  traces  of  relationship  between  the 
swarthy  natives  of  India  and  their  conquerors,  whether  Alex- 
ander or  Clive,  but  for  the  testimony  borne  by  language. 
What  authority  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  persuade 
the  Grecian  army  that  their  gods  and  their  hero  ancestors 
were  the  same  as  those  of  King  Porus,  or  to  convince  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  that  the  same  blood  was  running  in  his  veins  and 
in  the  veins  of  the  dark  Bengalese  ?  And  yet  there  is  not  an 
English  jury  nowadays,  which,  after  examining  the  hoary 
documents  of  language,  would  reject  the  claim  of  a  common 
descent,  and  a  legitimate  relationship  between  Hindoo,  Greek, 
and  Teuton.  Many  words  still  live  in  India  and  in  England, 
that  have  witnessed  the  first  separation  of  the  northern  and 
southern  Arians,  (as  originally  from  Aram,)  and  these  are  wit- 
nesses not  to  be  shaken  by  any  cross-examination.  The  terms 
for  God,  for  house,  for  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  for  dog 
and  cow,  for  heart  and  tears,  for  axe  and  tree,  identical  in  all 
the  Indo-European  idioms,  are  like  the  watch-words  of  soldiers. 
We  challenge  the  seeming  stranger ;  and  whether  he  answer  with 
the  lips  of  a  Greek,  a  German,  or  an  Indian,  we  recognize  him 
as  one  of  ourselves.  Though  the  historian  may  shake  his  head, 
though  the  physiologist  may  doubt  and  the  poet  scorn  the  idea, 
all  must  yield  before  tlie  facts  furnished  by  language.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the 
Slavonians,  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  Persians  and  Hindoos, 
were  living  together  beneath  the  same  roof,  separate  from  the 
ancestors  of  the  Semitic  and  Turanian  races." 
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From  India  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  Asia,  we  need  not 
linger  long  about  the  material  remains  of  ancient  Persia; 
altogether  to  overlook  this  region,  source  as  it  was  of  mighty 
influences  in  former  ages,  may  not  indeed  be  allowable  in  con- 
nection with  our  subject.  Here  was  the  centre  of  that  great 
system  of  sun  and  fire-worship,  which  seemed  to  permeate 
the  ancient  world;  here  were  cradled  energies,  which,  in 
many  a  fierce  contest,  strove  for  empire  with  Babylon,  with 
Egypt,  and  with  Greece ;  and  here,  on  one  spot  at  least,  the 
site  of  tliat  gorgeous  Persepolis  which  was  a  wonder  of  the 
world  when  the  Macedonian  conqueror  applied  to  its  palaces 
the  torch  of  vengeance,  the  traveller  may  still  behold,  in  sin- 
gular perfection  of  art,  and  bearing  many  a  strange  old  inscrip- 
tion, spite  of  all  the  ravages  of  fire  and  of  time,  piles  of  ma- 
sonry scarcely  rivalled  on  the  earth.  But  to  follow  even  Nie- 
buhr  in  his  explorations  of  these,  were  needless  for  our  purpose, 
because  wo  are  in  the  main  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Pe^ 
sians  and  their  neighbors,  through  the  old  historical  races,  and 
through  their  own  sacred  books  now  given  to  Europe.  And 
we  thus  know  them  to  have  been  intermediate,  no  less  in  cha- 
racter than  in  position,  between  India  and  Babylon. 

If  from  Central  Asia  we  tbllow  the  known  track  of  early  mi- 
gration, say  to  its  farthest  limit  in  Western  Europe,  monuments 
of  other  races  which  antedate  history,  present  themselves 
again  to  view.  In  some  places  old  rock  inscriptions  are  dis- 
cernible, in  a  rude  symbolic  pictography,  which  tends  more  or 
less  toward  some  development  of  a  hieroglyphic  system,  and 
which,  by  its  peculiar  complexity  of  outline  in  certain  instances, 
suggests  the  probable  origin  of  the  interminably  involved 
Chinese  character.  Altars  too  are  found,  on  which  the  early 
wanderers  kindled  their  sacrificial  fires.  Conspicuous  among 
these,  are  the  old  Druid  temples  of  Stonehenge  in  England  and 
Carnac  in  Bretany,  which,  with  others  that  remain,  both  in 
Britain  and  Gaul,  are  supposed,  from  their  significant  form,  to 
Iiave  been  dedicated  to  the  united  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Ser- 
pent. Nor  are  the  tumuli  less  remarkable,  which,  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  and  the  British  Isles,  forgotten  generations 
heaped  upon  their  ancient  dead.    At  New  Grange,  in  the 
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eonnty  of  Meath,  Ireland,  there  is  a  mound  of  this  kind  seventy 
feet  high,  whose  base  covers  two  acres.  And  within  it,  as  left 
firom  old  times,  there  is  a  gallery  sixty  feet  long,  conducting  to 
a  great  cavernous  chamber.  Such  tumuli  are  numerous  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  contain  many  interesting 
relics — ashes  and  urns,  spears,  shields,  and  sometimes  mirrors. 

Bat  we  must  hasten  to  the  central  monuments  of  the  Old 
World.  Baces  that  were  more  than  ancient  ere  yet  Athens 
had  received  a  name,  have  left  along  the  Italian  shores,  as  well 
as  in  Greece,  imperishable  memorials  of  so  vast  a  character,  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  fables  of  Cyclopean  giants.  But  if  the 
mins  of  Mycense,  and  other  like  cities  of  the  olden  time,  fur- 
nished the  earliest  Greeks  of  history,  material  only  for  wild 
oonjecture,  well  may  they  have  attributed  to  demigods,  such 
vastly  greater  achievements  as  the  wonderful  tunnels  of  the 
forgotten  race.  That  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing lake  Copais,  in  Argolis,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  cut,  to 
the  sea,  through  the  solid  rock  underlying  the  Eubaean  hills,  a 
distance  of  four  miles.  And  similar  works,  executed  in  Italy, 
to  reduce  the  swollen  lake  of  Alba,  and  some  others,  are  of 
scarcely  inferior  dimensions  or  more  recent  age. 

The  Cyclopean  buildings  left  by  these  pre-Hellenic  and  ante- 
Roman  races,  seem  to  present  a  remarkable  connecting  link 
between  the  earlier  civilization  of  South-eastern  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  Euphrates  and  Nile  valleys.  "  They  have,"  says 
Niebuhr,  "a  great  resemblance  in  style  to  those  of  ancient 
Egypt,  especially  to  the  peculiar  colossal  nature  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  We,  moreover,  find  in  tliem  pointed  arches  in- 
stead of  vaults,  just  as  in  Egyptian  buildings."  "  The  sculp- 
tures on  what  is  called  the  lion-gate  at  Mycenae,"  adds  this 
master  of  research,  "  which  is  noticed  even  by  Pausanias,  (in  Ha- 
drian's time,)  have  quite  a  foreign  character.  Kotwitlistanding 
all  the  ravages  of  barbarians,  that  gate  is  still  standing  undis- 
turbed, and  its  ruins  are  perhaps  now  as  completely  preserved 
as  they  were  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  described  them." 

But  if  Italy  and  Greece  received  thus  from  Egypt  a  strange 
influence,  at  so  early  a  day,  to  mould  their  architecture,  vasdy 
more  important  towards  their  own  and  the  world's  elevation 
was  the  influence  they  received,  be  it  at  a  later  day,  from  Asia, 
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in  the  gift  of  letters — a  gift  without  which,  history  had  re- 
mained lost  in  fable,  and  religion  mnst  have  continued  debarred 
by  superstition. 

We  linger  then  a  moment  around  the  graves  of  those  old 
races  that  lie  silent  in  the  once  teeming  plains  of  South-west- 
ern Asia,  before  giving  attention  to  the  more  wonderful  rem- 
nants of  antiquity,  tlie  most  wonderful  of  the  world,  which  lift 
their  hoary  heads  over  the  mysterious  land  of  the  Pharaolis. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Assur,  and  Kimrod,  and  Ninus,  on 
the  Tigris,  "that  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey," 
to  which  Jonah  was  sent  with  warning  message,  and  whose 
requiem  Nahum  sung,  lost  for  centuries,  almost  from  the  map 
of  the  world,  rises  before  us,  as  if  to  life  again.  And  from  the 
ruins  we  hear  the  story  of  her  greatness  and  her  desolation. 
The  Median,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Persian,  the  Turk,  the 
Arab,  has  been  there,  but  only  to  trample  Nineveh  in  the  dust 
It  was  Nineveh  no  more.  A  vast  sweep  of  shapeless  mounds, 
nothing  besides.  Opening,  however,  at  last,  before  intelligent 
search,  those  mounds  reveal,  as  at  magical  touch,  the  realities 
of  old  ages.  The  huge  figures  that  stood  as  stone  sentinels  be- 
fore palace-halls,  colossal  winged  lions  and  bulls  with  human 
heads,  come  forth  as  if  from  lurking-places.  The  Herald-Office 
of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  produces  its  registers  on  slabs  of 
alabaster.  And  the  archives  of  their  State  Department  are 
read  from  libraries  of  engraved  tile.  The  race  is  gone,  yet 
restored.  We  see  the  eastern  despot,  and  the  abject  people. 
He  wields  authority,  unchecked,  over  property  and  life.  They 
rather  adore  him  as  a  god  than  obey  him  as  a  man.  The  re- 
storation, in  whole  and  in*  part,  fits  precisely  the  delineation 
found  in  our  Old  Scriptures. 

Before  the  monumental  piles  on  the  Euphrates,  which  mark 
the  grave  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  later  empire,  we  pause,  only  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Leyard's  statement :  "  On  all  sides  fragments  of 
glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscribed  brick,  are  mingled  with 
that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil,  which,  bred  from  the 
remains  of  ancient  habitations,  checks  or  destroys  vegetation, 
and  renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  naked  and  hideous  waste. 
Owls  start  from  the  scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal  skulks 
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through  the  furrows."  We  can  not  but  remember,  as  this  is 
testified,  how,  when  she  was  in  the  pride  of  her  power,  the 
prophets  had  written :  "  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  over- 
threw Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there." 

We  now  approach  that  marvellous  monumental  valley  of 
Northern  Africa,  whose  genial  climate,  fertilizing  streams,  and 
impregnable  natural  defenses  of  inclosing  rock  and  surround- 
ing desert,  rendered  it  the  earliest  home  of  quiet  labor  and 
progressive  art ;  and  whose  serene  atmosphere,  embalming,  as 
it  were,  the  works  of  its  inhabitants,  from  the  very  primitive 
time,  has  preserved  them  for  the  amazed  contemplation  of 
every  age  of  mankind.  We  follow  the  track  trodden  by  old 
Abraham,  when,  wending  his  obedient  way  from  Mesopotamia, 
besought  a  Syrian  home  —  the  path  we  still  pursue,  along 
which  travelled  himself  and  his  descendants,  across  the  sands 
of  Southern  Palestine,  when  they  went  to  obtain  supplies  from 
the  granaries  of  Egypt.  The  venerable  city  of  the  priests  of 
On,  which  rose  before  the  patriarch's  eyes,  as,  with  his  little 
caravan,  he  entered  the  wondrous  valley,  no  longer  lifts  above 
the  desert  dust  its  massive  battlements.  An  obelisk  is  there, 
the  oldest  of  the  world,  bearing  characters  in  which  scholars 
read  the  epitaph  of  ages  ;  and  innumerable  relics  lie  around 
its  base,  in  the  mounds  heaped  by  desert  winds.  Nothing 
more  remains.  The  minarets  of  modern  Cairo,  not  far  distant, 
glitter  in  the  sun,  but  not  on  these  does  the  eye  rest.  Over 
them,  beyond  the  mighty  Nile,  against  the  western  horizon, 
the  great  pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Cephrines  lift  their  giant 
forms  above  the  Lybian  hills ;  and  on  these  majestic  memorials 
of  more,  perhaps,  than  forty,  or  even  fifty  centuries,  the  be- 
holder can  not  but  gaze  in  mute  astonishment.  He  sees  them 
as  they  stood  when  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  infant  Saviour, 
found  refuge  here  from  Herod ;  as  the  boy  Moses  saw  them 
from  Pharaoh's  palace ;  as  Abraham  and  Sarah  viewed  them 
in  their  early  sojourn,  and  the  mind  pauses  amazed,  solem- 
nized. 
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Egypt  being  thas  before  ns,  we  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  its 
unique  features,  and  then  for  a  moment  contemplate  its  might- 
iest works.  We  see  the  sacred  Nile  rolling  its  vast  flood  from 
the  far  south  toward  the  middle  sea  of  the  ancient  world. 
On  its  borders  we  behold  a  narrow  level  strip  of  alluvial  soil, 
constituting  a  peculiar  valley,  not  exceeding,  above  or  south  of 
the  Delta,  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles.  On  either  side 
of  this  valley  rise  the  strange  verdureless  hills,  whose  undu- 
lating outline  slopes  off  into  the  Arabian  or  Bed  Sea  wilder- 
ness on  the  east,  on  the  west  into  the  vast  desert  of  Lybia. 
These  hills,  towering  sometimes  into  lofty  heights  of  naked 
rock,  here  advance  their  sombre  forms  to  the  river's  edge,  as  if 
to  lave  them  in  the  ancient  stream  ;  there,  as  it  were,  doing 
homage  to  the  liquid  divinity,  they  recede  again  with  graceful 
sweep.  Over  their  crest  full  often  pours  the  desert  dust,  driven  by 
winds  that  seem  impatient  to  bury  the  old  monuments  from  the 
desecrating  hands  which  have  mutilated  them  for  ages.  This 
valley  is  the  ever-replenished  garden,  which,  during  the  early 
centuries,  furnished  food  and  homes  for  countless  millions. 
Those  hills  supplied  the  material  for  enduring  structures,  and 
contain  the  chambers  wherein  the  old  generations  laid  their 
venerated  dead. 

Around  these  sepulchres  we  see  no  longer  the  children  of 
those  ancient  dead.  The  race,  over  whom  reigned  Menes  and 
Sesostris,  exists  no  more.  Here  and  there  appears,  indeed,  a 
small  community  of  oppressed  and  inferior  creatures,  though 
nominally  Christians,  known  as  Copts,  who  claim  descent  from 
the  early  possessors  of  the  land,  and  retain  something  of  their 
language ;  but  the  Egyptian  is  in  Egypt  no  longer.  More  than 
2000  years  have  rolled  away  since  he  became  subject  to  other 
races.  And  for  more  than  half  that  time  he  has  really  ceased 
to  be  known.  The  Persian  hurled  his  gods  from  their  throne. 
The  Greek  in  part  restored  them,  but  only  as  subsidary  to  his 
own.  He  protected  the  people,  it  is  true,  and  their  ancient 
works,  but  it  was  with  a  spirit  necessarily  foreign.  The  genius 
which  made  Alexandria  the  centre  of  Greek  letters,  and  gave 
the  Septuagint  to  the  world,  could  not,  if  it  would,  have  left 
undisturbed  the  stationary  system  of  the  old  castes  and  their 
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ETOcatioiis.  But  it  was  when  the  Boman  came,  that  the  glory 
of  Egypt  departed.  Its  literature  carefully  gathered,  to  the 
extend  it  is  said,  of  thousands  of  rolls,  into  the  great  library 
of  the  Ptolemies,  perished  when  the  flames  were  so  barbarously 
applied,  under  imperial  orders,  and  by  so-called  Christian,  nay, 
epiBCopal  hands,  to  that  invaluable  treasury  of  learning. 
When  the  Saracen  followed,  with  a  culture  scarcely  less  de- 
structive than  his  own  cimeter  to  all  that  opposed,  rapidly 
&iled  the  ancient  population.  And  when  the  Mameluke  suc- 
ceeded, the  work  of  ruin  was  done.  In  contemplating  here, 
therefore,  the  remains  of  antiquity,  we  are  literally  looking 
upon  the  monuments  of  a  lost  race. 

The  famed  pyramid  of  Cheops  first  demands  attention. 
Bearing  in  mind  its  gigantic  proportions  and  nice  adjustment, 
a  base  of  nearly  800  feet  on  the  side,  ranged  with  the  cardinal 
points,  and  covering  some  thirteen  acres,  and  a  perpendicular 
height  of  a  little  less  than  500  feet,  we  suppose  ourselves  to  visit 
this,  in  company  with  Lepsius,  the  most  accomplished  of  ex- 
plorers, and  let  him  describe  the  scene :  "  A  number  of  Be- 
douins gather  around  us,  and  wait  for  the  moment  when  we 
shall  ascend  the  pyramid,  in  order  to  raise  us,  with  their  strong 
brawny  arms,  up  the  steps,  which  are  between  three  and  four 
feet  high.  Scarcely  is  the  signal  given,  when,  immediately 
each  of  us  is  surrounded  by  several  Bedouins,  who  drag  us  up 
the  rough,  steep  path  to  the  summit,  as  in  a  whirlwind.  A 
few  minutes  and  our  flag  is  unfurled  on  the  summit  of  the  old- 
est and  highest  of  known  human  works.  The  panoramic  view 
of  the  landscape  spread  out  at  our  feet,  now  rivets  our  atten- 
tion. On  the  one  side,  the  Nile  valley,  intersected  by  long 
serpentine  dams ;  here  and  there  dotted  with  villages  and  cul- 
tivated fields,  over  to  the  Moquottam  hills,  opposite,  on  whose 
most  northerly  point  the  citadel  of  Cairo  rises  above  the  town 
stretched  out  at  their  base.  On  the  other  side,  the  Lybian 
desert,  a  vast  sea  of  sandy  plains,  and  barren,  rocky  hills, 
boundless,  colorless,  noiseless,  enlivened  by  no  creature,  no 
plants,  no  trace  of  the  presence  of  man,  not  even  by  tombs  ; 
and  between  these  scenes  on  the  right  and  left,  the  ruined  Ne- 
cropolis, whose  general  position  and  simple  outline  lie  spread 
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out  clearly  and  distinctly  as  on  a  map.  What  a  spectacle ! 
and  what  recollections  does  it  call  forth  1  When  Abraham 
came  to  Egypt  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  these  very  pyramids, 
which  had  been  already  built  several  centuries.  In  the  plain 
before  us  lay  ancient  Memphis,  the  residence  of  the  kings,  on 
whose  tombs  we  are  standing ;  there  dwelt  Joseph,  and  ruled 
the  land  under  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  Pharaohs 
of  the  newly  restored  monarchy.  Farther  away,  to  the  left  of 
the  Moquottam  hills,  where  the  fruitful  low  ground  extends 
on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  beyond  Heliopolis,  (On,)  dis- 
tinguished by  its  obelisk,  begins  the  blest  region  of  Goshen, 
out  of  which  Moses  led  his  people  to  the  Syrian  desert  It 
would  not,  indeed,  be  diflSlcult,  from  our  position,  to  recognize 
that  ancient  fig-tree,  on  the  road  to  Heliopolis,  at  Matarieh,  un- 
der whose  shade,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country, 
Mary  rested  with  the  Holy  Infant.  How  many  thousand  pil- 
grims of  all  nations  have  since  visited  these  wonders  of  the 
world,  down  to  ourselves,  who,  the  youngest  in  time,  are  yet 
but  the  predecessors  of  many  other  thousands,  who  will  suc- 
ceed us,  ascend  these  pyramids,  and  contemplate  them  with 
astonishment  I" 

The  accomplished  savan  has  disappeared,  we  suppose,  while 
we  have  been  gazing  on  this  scene.  We  therefore  descend 
the  enormous  slope,  and  find  ourselves  safely  at  its  base.  Dr. 
Lepsius,  however,  imagine,  rejoins  us,  and  describes  an  ex- 
ploration :  "  I  descended  to  the  elevated  entrance  of  the  pyra- 
mid, and  providing  myself  and  attendants  with  lights,  we  en- 
tered, like  miners,  the  steeply-sloping  shaft,  and  reached  the  gal- 
lery, and  so-called  king's  chamber.  We  admired  the  infinitely 
fine  seams  of  the  enormous  blocks,  and  examined  the  quality 
of  the  stones  of  the  passages  and  chambers.  In  the  spacious 
h«all,  whose  floor,  walls,  and  ceilings  are  entirely  built  of  gran- 
ite, and,  therefore,  return  a  metallic-sounding  echo,  we  sang  a 
national  hymn,  which  sounded  so  powerfully  and  solemnly 
that  our  guides  afterwards  told  the  remaining  Bedouins  that 
we  had  selected  the  innermost  part  of  the  pyramid  to  perform 
divine  service  and  utter  a  loud  prayer." 

Let  us  listen  a  little  longer  to  one  so  competent  to  instruct 
on  these  subjects.    As  we  look  around  upon  the  tombs,  over 
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which  the  mighty  pile,  as  it  were,  keeps  watch,  he  tells  us : 
"Almost  all  of  these  were  built  during,  or  shortly  after  the 
erection  of  the  great  pyramids.  The  painting  within  them,  on 
a  very  fine  coating  of  lime,  is  often  beautiful  beyond  concep- 
tion, and  is  sometimes  preserved  as  fresh  and  as  perfect  as  if  it 
had  been  done  yesterday.  The  representations  on  the  walls 
chiefly  contain  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  appear 
especially  intended  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator 
his  wealth  in  cattle,  fish,  game,  boats,  domestics,  etc.  We 
thus  become  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  his  private  life. 
The  numerous  inscriptions. describe  or  designate  these  scenes, 
or  they  exhibit  the  often  widely-branching  family  of  the  de 
ceased,  and  all  his  titles  and  offices,  so  that  I  could  almost 
compose  a  court  and  state  calendar  of  King  Cheops,  or  Ce- 
phren.  The  most  splendid  tombs,  or  rock-sepulchres,  belonged 
principally  to  the  princes,  their  relatives,  or  the  highest  official 
persons  under  the  kings,  beside  whose  pyramids  they  are  laid ; 
and  not  unfrequently  I  have  found  the  tombs  of  father,  son,  and 
grandson,  even  great-grandson,  so  that  whole  pedigrees  of  these 
distinguished  families,  who,  above  5000  years  ago,  formed  the 
nobility  of  the  land,  are  brought  to  light.  The  most  beautiful 
of  the  tombs,  which,  with  many  others,  I  myself  discovered 
beneath  the  sand,  that  here  buries  all  things,  belongs  to  a 
prince  of  the  family  of  King  Cheops." 

The  unhesitating  confidence  with  which  our  renowned  in- 
structor thus  declares  the  meaning  of  these  old,  and  to  us  to- 
tally unintelligible  inscriptions,  has,  of  course,  been  observed. 
And  we  may  not  be  offending,  perhaps,  against  the  intelligence 
of  our  readers,  if  we  presume,  that,  to  some  of  them  at  least, 
it  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  have  here  presented,  an  outline 
of  the  process  by  which  the  long-lost  art  of  reading  the  hiero- 
glyphics, has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  recovered. 

While  some  French  troops,  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1799,  were 
engaged  upon  excavations  for  the  Fort  St.  Julien,  near  Bosetta, 
they  dug  up  a  mutilated  slab  of  black  has  alt,  marked  witli 
various  characters.  This  was  the  since  celebrated  Eosetta 
stone.  It  contained  an  inscription  in  three  forms,  one  of  which 
was  Greek,  and  proved  to  be  a  decree  in  favor  of  Ptolemy 
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Epiphanes,  concluding  with  these  words :  "  This  decree  shall 
be  engraved  on  hard  stone,  in  sacred^  common,  and  Greek 
characters."  The  stone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  af- 
ter the  French  troops  in  Egypt  had  capitulated,  and  was  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.  Copies  of  the  inscriptions 
were,  at  an  early  day  thereafter,  distributed  to  learned  men  in 
Earope  and  America.  And  throngh  the  combined  efforts  and 
suggestions  of  several  of  tliese,  Champollion  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  the  alphabetical  nature  of  the  symbols. 
In  1824  he  published  a  system  of  reading  them.  And  this 
has  been  since  so  extended  by  Kossellini,  Lepsius,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  that  the  results  have  become  indeed  sur- 
prising. 

In  magic  boat  we  now  fancy  ourselves  borne  rapidly  up  the 
mighty  Kile  to  ancient  Thebes.  Three  hundred  miles  are 
measured,  and  where  stood  the  renowned  city  of  a  hundred 
gates  we  step  ashore.  Tlie  prospect  we  again  survey  with 
borrowed  eyes :  "  No  where  in  all  Egypt  do  such  rugged  hills 
embrace  so  beautiful  a  plain,  and  no  where  is  there  a  spot  so 
well  suited  for  the  capital  of  a  great  nation.  The  mountains 
are  here,  and  the  river  flows  between  them,  and  Memnon 
sits  calmly  on  his  throne,  and  looks  calmly  over  the  river  with 
stony  eyes,  unused  to  tears,  and  nothing  appears  to  lament  the 
dead  glory.  Neither  sun  nor  moon  shines  less  brilliantly, 
less  joyously,  that  kings  and  princes,  matrons  and  virgins,  wise 
and  foolish,  weak  and  strong,  are  all  alike  dead  in  the  past, 
dead  in  the  valley,  dead  in  the  rock-hewn  sepulchres;  the 
palaces  ruins,  the  temples  ruins,  the  homes  gone,  the  hearth- 
fires  ashes  long  ago,  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Thebes  dust,  in- 
sensible, still,  silent  dust.  You  can  scarce  believe  it  the  site 
of  a  ruined  capital  once  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  magnifi- 
cence. There  is  nothing  to  indicate  it  except  immediately 
around  Luxor  and  Karnak.  Solitary  on  the  eastern  side  stands 
Earnak;  a  majestic  solitude  indeed,  among  heaps  of  earth 
that  may  cover  the  floors  of  ancient  habitations.  Luxor,  about 
two  miles  south,  or  higher  up  the  river,  has  only  near,  its  own 
vast  ruins,  and  the  bereaved  obelisk,  whose  mate  was  taken 
years  ago  to  Paris.    Karnak  is  a  greater  wonder  than  the  pyra- 
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mids.  The  heaping  of  stone  together  in  such  a  mass,  was  in- 
deed a  kingly  idea  of  Cheops ;  but  here  was  the  same  royal 
thought,  the  same  masses  of  rock,  hewn  into  graceful  forms 
and  shapes,  that  indicated  taste  and  design,  and  grouped  in  a 
temple  that  surpassed  even  the  pyramids  in  extent.  Approach- 
ing the  great  front  from  the  river,  we  have  before  us  the  two 
propylon  towers,  whose  vast  size  and  height  surpass  all  others 
in  Egypt.  Long  before  reaching  the  gateway  between  them, 
we  are  passing  through  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  are  in 
fact  rams  of  colossal  size,  facing  the  worshipper  on  each  side  as 
he  approaches  the  temple.  Passing  through  the  pylon  or  gate- 
way, we  enter  a  court  of  nearly  300  feet  each  way,  with  a  cor- 
ridor on  each  side,  and  the  remains  of  a  double  row  of  columns 
through  the  centre.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  court  stand 
two  other  lofty  and  grand  propylon  towers,  passing  between 
which  we  enter  the  great  hall  of  columns.  This  hall  is  over 
300  feet  in  breadth  by  nearly  200  in  depth.  In  it  there  are 
still  standing  a  hundred  columns,  while  others  lie  prostrate. 
Of  these  columns,  the  central  row,  including  base  and  capital, 
are  90  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet.  The  others  are 
60  feet  high  and  9  feet  in  diameter.  And  for  the  most  part, 
be  it  observed,  they  are  of  single  blocks  of  stone.  Other 
courts,  of  like  character,  save  here  and  there  a  mighty  obelisk, 
lie  beyond,  and  still  others,  before  reaching  the  sanctuary  in 
which  tlie  gods  sat  of  old  to  receive  homage  and  sacrifice. 
And  beyond  it,  the  buildings  stretch  even  farther  to  the  east, 
than  this  prolonged  approach  on  the  west.  All  these  vast 
courts,  and  areas,  obelisks,  towers,  and  halls,  are,  or  were,  sur- 
rounded by  columns,  sphinxes,  and  statues,  and  every  column 
and  stone  is  covered  with  carving,  and  brilliantly  painted. 
Not  only  was  the  temple  colossal  in  its  proportions,  covering  a 
space  of  more  than  half  a  square  mile,  but  it  was  gorgeous 
beyond  all  description  in  its  furniture  and  adornments." 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  monuments  of  this  ancient  race. 
Only  specimens.  For  the  land  is  full  of  others,  some  of  which 
are  almost  more  wonderful.  And  what  a  story  do  they  tell,  of 
crowded  population,  protracted  toil,  grand  design,  mechanical 
skill,  and  developed  art  I  Yet  what,  also,  of  strange  delusion, 
misapplied  energy,  and  incredible  suffering  I 
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Our  imperfect  survey  of  the  old  races  is  now  done*  We  have 
sought  them  not  indeed  in  every  inhabited  region  of  the  globe. 
For  so  extended  an  exploration  we  have  neither  adequate  in- 
formation, nor,  as  yet,  the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  nor,  if  we 
had,  would  our  limits  authorize  so  full  a  discussion.  We  have, 
however^  viewed  the  monumental  records  of  ancient  tribes  in 
all  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth.  We  have  traced  them  in 
our  own  country,  across  the  Pacific,  in  the  Eastern  Islands, 
through  India  and  Persia,  then  along  the  ancient  Scythian 
track  to  Western  Europe ;  drawing  inward  thence,  we  have 
viewed  them  near  the  centres  of  early  history,  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  Assyria  and  Egypt.  It  now  only  remains  to  gather 
up  the  results,  to  derive  from  these  hoary  monuments  just  con- 
clusions. In  doing  this,  with  the  facts  mainly  before  us,  we 
may  be  very  brief. 

The  first  inference  we  suggest,  as  clearly  indicated  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  these  venerable  witnesses,  is  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  human  family.  The  great  principle  is  indeed 
established  in  many  ways.  The  masters  of  physiology  and 
comparative  anatomy  have  traced  it  in  the  special  laws  of  ani- 
mal  function.  The  psychologist  has  found  it  in  instinctive 
sentiment,  and  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  faculty. 
The  ethnologist  has  beheld  it  in  the  ascertained  facts  of  tribal 
origin,  circumstantial  variation,  and  transmitted  peculiarities, 
among  the  dispersed  people  of  the  earth.  And  the  learned 
philologist  has  proved  it  from  the  undeniable  sameness  of  ele- 
ments, grammatical  and  verbal,  which  he  has  discovered  in  all 
the  examined  languages  of  mankind.  And  the  important 
truth  we  here  see  even  engraved  on  the  imperishable  tombs  of 
the  early  races.  The  correspondent  facts  are  too  numerous 
and  significant  to  admit  of  being  supposed  mere  casual  coinci- 
dences. Idea  and  custom  so  singularly  concurrent,  point  un- 
mistakably to  a  common  source.  The  square  mound,  adjusted 
in  one  direction,  is  almost  every  where.  The  sacrificial  fire 
well  nigh  universal.  The  symbolical  worship  of  nature,  dege- 
nerating into  gross  forms  of  idolatry,  sometimes  cruel,  some- 
times grovelling,  is  all  around  the  globe.  The  same  general 
sentiments  towards  the  dead  exist  in  every  quarter,  and  kin- 
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dred  practices  regarding  them.  In  all  we  see  the  same  out- 
working mind,  variant,  indeed,  in  energy  and  action,  yet  still 
^the  same,  not  only  in  general  character,  but  in  dominant  idea 
and  significant  peculiarity.  Especially  does  one  great  aspira- 
tion after  immortality  go  up  from  the  groves  that  surround  the 
temples  of  the  Toltec  and  the  Druid,  from  Cuzco,  Elora, 
Nineveh,  and  Karnak. 

Some  of  the  details,  could  space  be  taken  to  compare  them, 
would  even  more  than  fortify  this  general  conclusion.  That 
sitting  posture  of  the  dead,  so  general  among  the  aborigines  of 
America,  is  not  only  a  circumstance  confirming  other  proofe  of 
common  descent  in  all  tribes  of  the  red  man,  but,  traced  back 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  it  plainly  presents  one  mark  of 
the  track  along  which  the  ancestors  of  the  red  man  made 
their  way  to  the  American  shore.  "Who  can  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  an  affinity,"  asks  Mr.  Prescott  with  great  force,  "or,  at 
least,  intercourse,  between  races  that  had  this  strange  habit  of 
burying  their  dead  3" 

But  interesting  and  important  as  is  the  great  verity  of  a 
common  parentage  for  all  races,  both  as  related  to  Kevelation 
and  as  bearing  on  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  certain  as  it 
is  that  "the  recognition  of  this  bond  of  humanity  becomes,"  in 
the  language  of  both  the  great  Huraboldts,  "  one  of  the  noblest 
leading  principles  in  the  history  of  mankind,"  we  can  not  here 
elaborate  it  farther,  as  evidenced  by  the  old  monuments.  The 
distinct  suggestion,  the  strongly  testified  conclusion,  we  leave 
to  rest  on  the  basis  of  facts  already  adduced. 

The  next  inference  we  deduce  from  the  monumental  story, 
is  the  existence  of  a  far  higher  than  rude  condition  of  intelli- 
gence, and  adaptation  to  art,  among  primitive  men.  The 
earlier  races  were  certainly  very  far  from  being  the  savage 
creatures  supposed  by  anti-scriptural  theories.  This,  if  the 
old  monuments  prove  any  thing,  they  would  seem  to  place  be- 
yond dispute.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  of  trifling  import.  It  tallies 
most  remarkably  with  revealed  teaching.  It  speaks  of  the 
original  dignity  and  high  endowments  of  humankind,  though 
it  declares  something,  too,  of  their  downward  tendency  and 
wide-spread  degradation.    If  early  man  were  thus,  as  his  old- 
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est  works  affirm,  and  as  the  Bible  tells,  a  creatare  not  only  of 
high  gifts,  bat  of  no  mean  knowledge,  bestowed  at  his  birth, 
the  contemplation  of  him  there  places  us  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  his  Almighty  Father,  giving  to  the  earth  a  son, 
stamped  with,  at  least,  his  own  intellectual  image.  But  as  we 
gaze  upon  the  scene  of  that  gift,  and  look  up  to  the  great 
source  of  that  impress,  the  intellectual  becomes,  in  our  view, 
blended  with  the  moral.  And  the  conviction  fastens  on  the 
mind,  that  not  a  sagacity  enabling  him  to  fashion  matter,  and 
subjugate  brutes,  and  battle  with  physical  antagonists,  was 
man's  prime  distinction,  but  a  large  capacity  for  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good,  an  earnest,  deathless  longing  after  the 
Infinite,  the  Eternal,  the  Holy.  And  when  this  conviction  is 
received,  the  final  purpose  of  such  a  nature,  the  great  destiny 
of  creatures  whose  preeminence  is  their  spiritual  essence,  beck- 
ons thought  onward  to  another  sphere.  The  solemn,  endless 
future  rises  up  to  view,  with  its  unmeasured  retributions ;  and 
religion,  spite  of  all  the  philosophies,  and  all  the  unbeliefe  of 
the  world,  is  seen  to  be  of  necessity  the  all-pervading  influence 
among  men. 

But  this  deduction  from  the  remains  of  ancient  races  stands 
immediately  connected  with  another,  no  less  furnished  by  the 
monuments :  the  fact  of  a  strange  moral  perversion  in  every 
early  community,  the  existence  of  a  strictly  universal  bias 
towards  the  false  and  the  bad,  in  those  very  relations  where 
the  true  and  the  right  were  of  inestimable  import.  What  tre- 
mendous significancy  there  is  in  the  great  grooves  for  blood 
(human,  undoubtedly)  cut  in  the  old  altar-stones  of  Central 
America !  What  abominations  are  revealed  by  the  monstrous 
idols  of  India !  What  degradation  in  the  sacred  bulls  and  em- 
balmed reptiles  found  under  the  shadows  of  Kamak  and  the 
pyramids  !  It  is  a  phenomenon  we  see,  indeed,  every  day — 
the  intellect  working  with  energy  often  surprising,  and  achiev- 
ing much  that  is  serviceable,  sometimes  what  is  even  great 
and  enduring,  while  the  moral  being  gravitates  towards  cor- 
ruption, and  grovels  in  the  dust  But  no  where  is  the  spectacle 
more  sadly  conspicuous  than  in  the  old  home  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Besides  her  wonders  in  architecture,  her  early  literature,  and 
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her  renown  for  that  wisdom  which  brought  the  fathers  of  Gre- 
cian thought  to  her  balls  for  instruction,  her  skill  in  metallur- 
gic  and  other  like  operations  has  stamped  Egypt's  home  name 
"(7Aemi"  upon  the  subtlest  of  physical  sciences,  chemistry; 
and  yet  the  people  bowed  down  to  images  of  stone,  yea  worse, 
to  very  brutes,  and  even  insects. 

As  we  contemplate  this,  the  mind  turns  instinctively  to  that 
higher  instruction  which  explains  the  phenomenon,  while  it 
furnishes  the  needed  remedy.  That  better  teaching  tells  of 
this  lapse  from  the  holy  in  the  olden  time,  and  of  its  progress- 
ive mischiefs,  but  it  points  out,  too,  its  actual  character  and 
its  provided  cure.  Place  the  tent  of  heavenly-minded  old 
Abraham  by  the  proudest  palace  ever  reared  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, and  which  is  really  the  greater?  Which  sends  out  the 
influences  that  have  shaped,  and  are  yet  to  shape,  the  destinies 
of  the  world  ?  Which  is  identified  with  the  precious  truths 
and  holy  agencies  that  train  our  children,  support  us  in  sorrow, 
arm  us  for  duty  and  death,  and  make  home  so  sweet  a  word  ? 
How  poor,  to  minds  instructed  like  the  patriarch's,  to  spirits 
lifted  up  to  communion  with  Him  who  fills  heaven  and  earth, 
must  have  appeared,  yea,  how  unutterably  sad,  those  masses 
of  stone  so  laboriously  piled  by  idolatry  in  the  land  of  Ham  1 
How  significant  is  the  almost  total  silence  respecting  them  in 
the  inspired  narrative  I 

The  debt,  then,  we  owe  our  Bibles  for  the  readjustments 
they  effect  in  the  lost  relations  of  truth  and  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, comes  up  as  another  obvious  lesson  from  the  old  tombs  of 
the  world.  Here  is  the  agency  that  has  not  only  severed  the 
chains  which  bound  intelligence  to  a  loathsome  mass  of  moral 
corruption,  but  has  imparted  the  spirit  of  heaven  and  the  vigor 
of  hope  to  the  great  benefactors  of  the  species  these  hundreds 
of  years.  This  was  the  power  which  tranquillized  Europe 
when  the  barbarian  hurricane  had  engulfed  the  empire  of 
the  Csesars ;  and  this  imparted  to  modem  civilization  its  dis- 
tinctive character  and  its  progressive  energy.  Influences, 
heaven-emanating,  opened  the  eyes  of  Kepler,  trained  the 
genius  of  Bacon,  and  placed  the  torch  of  discovery  in  the 
hands  of  Newton.    Truth,  as  taught  in  these  sacred  pages,  and 
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the  spirit  they  inculcate,  have  given  to  Britain  her  chief  glory ; 
and  the  same  truth,  the  same  spirit,  have  founded  in  the 
old  home  of  the  red  man,  a  mightier  than  British  Empire. 
May  our  people  so  cling  to  those  vital  truths,  so  cherish  that 
wise  and  heaven -favored  spirit,  as  to  convert  into  enduring 
fact,  what  was  at  best  but  probable  conjecture  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote,  with  a  singular  intuition 
that  more  than  atones  for  defective  harmony : 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  waj. 
The  first  four  acts  already  past, 
The  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day : 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last" 

But  this  suggests  a  final  thought,  arising  also  from  the  old 
monuments :  the  end  that  comes  to  human  things.  It  may  be 
that  Divine  Providence  sees  best  to  order  change  for  nations 
as  for  individuals,  even  irrespective  of  their  vice  or  virtue.  It 
may  be  that  in  its  best  condition,  yet  to  be  expected,  the 
great  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world,  like  its  physical,  de- 
mands the  ventilating  energy  of  storm  and  tempest,  though  in 
the  rush  many  a  valuable  structure  falL  But  however  this  be, 
one  thing  is  certain  :  the  lost  races  tell  it,  as  history  tells  it,  as 
the  Bible  declares,  nations,  like  individuals,  suiSer  for  their 
sins.  Vice  buried  Babylon  and  Thebes.  Wickedness  shivered 
the  sceptre  of  the  Coesars.  JN^or  can  any  people  long  survive 
the  ravages  of  moral  gangrene.  Be  it  ours,  then,  as  we  love 
our  country,  as  we  feel  for  mankind,  by  example,  and  by  every 
good  influence  we  can  exert,  to  battle  wisely  against  every 
form  of  wrong,  to  cherish  whatsoever  is  right,  and  to  secure, 
if  so  it  may  be,  what  ten  righteous  men  would  have  secured 
for  Sodom. 

Even  if  so,  however,  let  us  not,  writer  and  readers,  forget 
an  end  that  can  not  be  averted.  Every  thing  tells  of  a  change 
coming,  greater  far  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  more  so- 
lemn than  the  mouldering  of  generations.  The  old  tombs  con- 
tain many  a  bony  finger  that  points  to  that  coming  consumma- 
tion. The  old  temples  meant  it  when  in  their  prime ;  their 
shattered  columns  are  of  it  prophetic  symbols.  Of  such  an 
issue,  deep,  mysterious  forebodings  of  the  human  spirit  give 
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warning.  To  it  the  past  convulsions  of  the  globe  awaken 
attention.  And  its  whole  certainty,  with  all  its  mighty  im- 
port, the  Bible  authoritatively  proclaims.  Yes,  this  entire 
planet  shall  one  day  be  the  funeral  pile  of  all  that  is  consuma- 
ble in  whatsoever  has  had  part  with  humanity,  or  it  shall  be 
the  purified,  renovated  scene  of  a  diflferent  existence,  the  endur- 
ing memorial  of  all  generations  of  men.  Let  us  see  to  it  that, 
if  80,  it  be  not  for  us,  in  a  terrible  sense,  the  monument  of  a 
lost  race. 


aot.  n.— miss  sewell's  late  DOMESTICO-EEU- 

GIOUS  NOVELS. 

Ivors.  By  the  author  of  ^^Amy  Rerbert^'^ "  Cleoe  Hall^^  etc.y  etc. 
In  two  volumes.    New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1857. 

TJrsvla.  A  Tale  of  Country  Life.  By  the  author  of  ^^Amy 
Herbert^'^  "  Ivors^^  etc.<,  etc.  In  two  volumes.  Same  pub- 
lishers.   1858. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  religious  novel  is  emphatically 
what  M.  Guizot  would  denominate  a  fact.  Its  existence  as  a 
distinct  element  in  our  literature,  and  the  consequent  influence 
which  it  exerts,  are  both  beyond  question.  Nor  are  its  friends 
altogether,  or  indeed  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  among 
novel-readers,  avowedly  such.  K  we  may  judge  from  appear- 
ances, there  are  at  this  day  multitudes,  who,  though  they  would 
be  among  the  first  in  discountenancing  an  indiscriminate  use 
of  fiction,  seem  yet  to  believe  with  "  Miss  Milicent " — a  cha- 
racter in  one  of  the  works  whose  titles  we  have  just  given — that 
"  we  must  all  take  our  dose  of  religion,"  and  that,  provided 
the  requisite  quantity  be  taken,  it  matters  little  in  what  form 
it  is  administered.  Such  persons  naturally  enough  manifest  a 
preference  for  the  "sugar-coated"  article  to  be  found  in  novels, 
which  thus,  in  their  hands,  take  the  place  both  of  the  theo- 
logical text-book,  and  the  more  practical  guide  to  repentance 
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and  a  new  life.  Farther  than  all  this,  and  in  addition  to  the 
very  numerous  class  of  readers  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded, 
there  are  not  a  few  grave,  thinking  persons — for  whose  opin- 
ions we  can  not  but  entertain  the  utmost  respect — who  are  no 
less  conscientious  and  sincere  than  strenuous  in  advocating  the 
claims  of  fiction  as  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  religions 
instruction.  How  far  such  persons  are  in  the  right,  and  to 
what  results  their  views,  when  fully  carried  into  practice, 
would  lead,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  consider.  We  have  stated 
the  foregoing  facts  merely  as  an  apology  for  introducing  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  at  this  time,  a  couple  of  recent  religious 
fictions,  which  by  common  consent  seem  to  rank  among  the 
first  of  tlieir  own  class,  and  the  pious  tone  of  which  has  se- 
cured for  them  a  marked  expression  of  favorable  opinion  on 
the  part  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  religious  newspapers 
of  the  day. 

Our  religious  novels  may  be  said  to  derive  their  "  character" 
from  the  particular  material  with  which  their  religious  element 
happens  to  be  "  diluted."  They  are  of  so  diversified  a  nature, 
however,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a 
strict  classification,  and  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufiicient  to 
separate  them  into  two  great  divisions,  which,  until  a  better 
nomenclature  is  devised,  may  be  not  inappropriately  termed 
the  "  tragico-religious,"  and  the  "  domestico-religious."  Those 
of  the  first  class  include  all  such  as  are  designed  to  exhibit  the 
Christian  religion  under  its  more  aggressive  and  martial  aspects, 
and  to  embody  what  has  been  called  the  "  knight-errantry  of 
Christianity ;"  while  the  "  domestico-religious  "  have  to  do  with 
religion  in  its  quiet  and  less  obtrusive  phases,  as  revealed  amid 
the  scenes  of  home.  Among  this  latter  class,  Miss  Sewell's 
works,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  occupy  a  high  position. 
Her  writings,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  at  the  outset,  are  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  that  "  thrilling  "  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  "sensational"  school  of  fiction  —  a  school,  by  the  way, 
which  we  are  glad  to  believe  is  not  so  popular  now  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago — and  by  many  readers  they  might  be  pro- 
nounced decidedly  dull.  Their  plot,  generally  speaking,  is 
indeed  not  without  interest ;  but  from  being  invariably  made. 
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as  it  were,  to  cover  too  large  a  surface,  it  loses,  in  great  measure, 
the  intensity  which  it  would  otherwise  possess.  Miss  Sewell 
deals  very  sparingly  in  description,  her  stories  almost  entirely 
ticking  the  form  of  conversation.  She  seems  to  have  succeeded 
admirably  in  what  most  writers  have  found  extremely  diflBcult, 
namely,  in  making  her  characters  converse  naturally.  Her 
young  ladies  do,  certainly,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  at 
least,  use  language  which  ordinary  young  people  would  find 
no  great  difficulty  in  comprehending ;  and  her  characters  of 
the  opposite  sex  are  pretty  generally  not  unlike  the  men  and 
boys  to  be  met  with  in  actual  life.  Yet,  as  could  not  but  be 
the  case,  the  interest  of  the  conversation  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  lost  in  its  very  naturalness.  The  ordinary  drawing-room 
talk  of  a  company  of  young  girls  is  not  likely  to  be  such  as, 
if  written  out,  would  read  remarkably  well.  Accordingly, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  the  persons  to  whom  Miss  Sewell 
introduces  us,  are  made,  in  the  course  of  the  narratives  in 
which  they  respectively  figure,  to  say  a  great  many  tiresome 
and  uninteresting  things ;  and  we  think  we  are  not  unjust  in 
saying  that  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  "  Ivors  "  and  "  Ur- 
sula," which  are  scarcely  more  than  on  a  par  with  the  "  dia- 
logue thoroughly  English,"  which  a  recent  French  writer  tells 
us  he  overheard,  not  long  since,  while  travelling  upon  the  Con- 
tinent The  ''  dialogue,"  as  nearly  as  we  can  recollect  it,  is 
sometliing  like  this : 

**  Mary,  my  dear  1" 

"  Well,  mother  1" 

"  I'm  very  hungry." 

"  Are  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  And  I,  mother,  am  warm." 

"Are  you?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Concerning  the  general  tone  which  pervades  Miss  Sewell's 
books,  apart  from  what  may  be  called  their  distinctive  theo- 
logical teaching,  we  have  not  much  to  offer.  We  believe  it  to 
be,  in  the  main,  healthy ;  far  more  so  than  that  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  popular  domestic  novels.    The  superiority  of  "Amy 
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Herbert,"  "  Ursula,"  etc,  in  this  respect,  is  owing,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to  do  not  so  mnch  with  the  im- 
possible world  in  which  novel-writers  generally  locate  their 
characters,  as  with  the  actual,  every-daj  world  around  us ;  and 
that  the  view  which  they  present  of  life  and  its  duties,  though 
not  entirely  free  from  sentimentalism,  yet  contains  far  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  common-sense.  The  author's  faculty 
of  particularizing  leads  her  to  attach  more  importance  to  those 
minor  duties  which  we  all  have  to  discharge,  than  is  customary 
with  novelists  ;  and  her  heroes  prove  themselves  to  be  heroes, 
not  so  much  by  figuring  in  great  events,  as  by  their  patience 
and  fortitude  in  small  ones. 

The  theology  of  "  Ivors  "  and  its  companion  volumes  might 
admit  of  considerable  discussion.  Upon  such  discussion,  how. 
ever,  we  do  not  propose  now  to  enter.  That  the  books  contain 
passages  which  will  be  likely  to  strike  the  reader  as  being  of 
rather  questionable  orthodoxy,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  Hints 
are  thrown  out  which  appear  to  shadow  forth  an  interpretation 
of  certain  portions  of  our  baptismal  service,  to  the  correctness 
of  which  our  readers  would  hardly  feel  disposed  to  give  their 
assent.  In  other  places,  love  to  God  seems  to  be  made  the  re- 
sult of  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  on  our  part ;  duty,  in  itself, 
constituting  a  stepping-stone,  "  without  which " — though  it 
can  not,  indeed,  unassisted  "  raise  us  to  the  height  from  which 
heaven  will  be  always  in  our  view " — "  we  can  never  reach 
the  point  at  which  we  should  aim."  In  other  words,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  natural  meaning,  while  God's  sovereignty  is 
necessary  to  raise  us  to  the  higher  and  more  ecstatic  fields  of 
sacramentarian  beatitude,  for  an  ordinary  and  unsentimental 
salvation  our  own  "  good  works  "  are  enough.  Even  Felagianism 
would  repudiate  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  yet  it  is  this  virus 
that  we  find  running  through  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Miss 
Sewell's  works. 

But  we  shall  no  doubt  please  our  readers  better,  and  at  the 
samei  time  accomplish  more  effectually  the  object  at  which  we 
aim,  by  epitomizing  the  contents  of  the  volumes  upon  our  table, 
than  by  extending  this  more  general  criticism.  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  examine  as  fairly  as  we  can,  and  within 
as  brief  a  space  as  possible,  each  of  the  two  works  by  itsel£ 
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In  the  library  at  Ivors,  the  country-seat  of  Sir  Henry 
Clare,  we  are  introduced  to  Lady  Augusta  Clare,  her  uncle, 
Admiral  Clare,  or  "the  Admiral,"  as  he  was  more  commonly 
designated,  and  Helen,  the  step-daughter  of  the  former,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  who  is  destined  to  act  the  part 
of  "  heroine  "  in  the  story  in  which  she  figures.  Lady  Augusta 
is  described  as  "  a  woman  of  systems."  Having  by  personal 
experience  been  made  acquainted  with  the  evils  resulting  from 
a  want  of  system  in  education,  and,  as  one  happy  result  of  this, 
being  altogether  unprejudiced  either  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
particular  theory,  she  had  been,  long  before  reaching  the  full 
maturity  of  womanhood,  at  perfect  liberty  to  form  her  own 
opinions,  and  to  act  with  sole  reference  to  her  own  inclinations. 
An  only  daughter,  young,  handsome,  and  rich,  she  had  been 
courted  and  flattered  by  society,  yet  it  could  not  satisfy  her ; 
and,  not  without  hope,  it  may  be,  of  benefiting  her  race,  as 
well  as  of  amusing  herself,  she  had  set  industriously  to  work 
to  plan  its  reconstruction.  She  first  became  the  patroness  of 
numerous  benevolent  institutions,  and  afterwards  busied  herself 
with  science  in  its  several  departments ;  but  after  one  theory 
and  another  had  been  "  adopted,  idolized,  proved  and  found 
defective,  and  thrown  aside,"  she  began  to  despair  of  ever  find- 
ing an  object  worthy  of  her  permanent  attention.  At  last, 
however,  having  reached  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  forty, 
she  found  happiness  unlooked  for,  in  a  new  interest — education, 
and  that  in  a  form  to  her  the  most  attractive.  Sir  Henry 
Clare,  a  widower,  oflfered  himself,  his  income  of  ten  thousand 
a  year,  his  seat  in  the  country,  his  house  in  town,  and  his  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter,  all  for  her  acceptance.  She  was, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  no  need  of  money,  nor  would 
the  ^^  seat  in  the  country  and  the  house  in  town  "  have  been 
sufficient  to  induce  her  to  accede  to  the  proposition  ;  but  the 
hoo  children  constituted  an  argument  which  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  set  aside,  and  so,  notwithstanding  her  early  anti-mat- 
rimonial predilections,  she  became  Sir  Henry's  wife.  Thence- 
forth a  field  was  open  for  the  exercise  of  all  her  energies  in 
directing  the  education  of  the  step-daughter  according  to  her 
own  peculiar  notions.    The  one  great  object  to  which  that  edu* 
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cation  looked,  was  to  fit  the  young  lady  for  the  high  position 
in  society  which  she  was  intended  to  occapy.  It  was,  of  course, 
Lady  Augusta's  great  anxiety  to  have  Helen  marry  well  so 
soon  as  she  should  arrive  at  the  proper  age ;  and  although  the 
latter  was  a  mere  child  when  she  passed  into  her  hands,  it  was 
none  too  soon  for  the  vigilant  step-mother  to  lay  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  prospective  matrimonial  superstructure  was  to 
rest.  Kor  was  it  long  before  she  had  singled  out  the  person 
whom  she  chose  to  look  upon  as  her  future  step-son.  This  was 
Helen's  cousin,  young  Claude  Egerton,  to  whom  the  Admiral, 
a  gruff,  plain-spoken,  gouty  old  soldier  of  seventy  years,  stood 
in  the  relation  of  uncle  and  guardian.  Claude  was  Helen's 
senior  by  a  few  years,  and  being  wealthy,  and  destined,  as  Lady 
Augusta  supposed,  to  stand  high  in  public  opinion,  he  was  con- 
sidered in  every  way  an  eminently  suitable  person  for  Sir 
Henry  Clare's  son-in-law. 

Lady  Augusta  rightly  conjectured  that  she  should  consult 
her  own  interest  in  furthering  her  darling  scheme,  by  concili- 
ating the  old  Admiral.  This,  she  was  well  aware,  would, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  no  easy  task.  The  old  soldier 
would  not  sympathize  with  her  in  the  least  in  her  favorite  sys- 
tem of  education,  and,  as  she  had  but  too  good  reason  for  sus- 
pecting, heartily  despised  her  for  her  assumption  of  superiority 
over  her  country  neighbors.  Besides,  he  had,  as  it  in  due  time 
appeared,  other  plans  arranged  for  his  ward.  Li  the  village 
near  Ivors,  and  hard  by  the  lodge  where  the  Admiral  had 
resolutely  taken  up  his  quarters,  resided  Mrs.  Graham,  a  wi- 
dowed sister-in-law  of  Sir  Henry  Clare.  This  lady,  though  in 
rather  reduced  circumstances,  and  consequently,  in  Lady  Au- 
gusta's opinion,  not  entitled  to  any  special  consideration,  was  a 
particular  favorite  of  the  Admiral's,  and  it  was  her  eldest 
daughter  whom  the  latter  wished  his  nephew  to  marry.  Miss 
Susan  Graham,  the  young  lady  in  question,  it  must  here  be 
remarked,  was,  from  a  child,  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
warm  friend  of  her  cousin,  Helen  Clare,  though  directly  her 
opposite  in  character,  being  gentle,  obedient,  and  of  a  singu- 
larly artless  and  winning  disposition.  Mrs.  Graham,  too,  was 
as  different  from  Lady  Augusta  as  her  daughter  was  unlike 
Miss  Helen.    She  was  plain  and  unassuming,  though  possessed 
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of  more  real  refinement  than  the  mistress  of  Ivors ;  and  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  latter,  had  ever 
since  her  marriage  made  it  the  aim  of  her  life  rightly  to  edu- 
cate hersdf^  that  she  might  be  the  better  able  to  educate  her 
children.  Nor,  as  we  are  assured,  could  the  Admiral's  oft-re- 
peated hints  as  to  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  Claude  make 
her  swerve  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  straightforward 
path  of  duty  which  she  was  humbly  but  faithftiUy  following, 
and  which  it  was  her  earnest  desire  to  have  her  children  also 
follow. 

The  foregoing,  without  pretending  to  any  strict  regard  for 
the  ''  unities,"  is  something  like  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  book,  which  merely  serve 
as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  those  which  follow.  We  will  just 
glance  at  the  progress  and  denouement  of  the  story. 

The  reader,  if  he  be  at  all  versed  in  the  ordinary  tactics  of 
the  popular  novelist,  will  no  doubt  anticipate  the  culmination 
of  the  plot  in  the  complete  success  of  the  gruff  but  honest  old 
Admiral's  plans,  and  the  signal  overthrow  of  Lady  Augusta's 
fondly  cherished  schemes.  Not  so,  however.  Claude  Eger- 
ton  is  again  and  again  invited  to  Ivors,  and  always  treated 
with  the  most  marked  consideration.  As  a  consequence  long 
foreseen  by  Lady  A.,  by  the  time  he  has  reached  a  marriage- 
able age,  and  has  secured  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  is  eager  to 
sue  for  his  fair  cousin's  hand.  Helen's  nobleness  of  character 
— sadly  marred,  it  is  true,  by  the  manner  in  which  her  educa- 
tion has  been  conducted — makes  her  shrink  from  a  union  with 
one  of  whose  love  she  can  not  but  feel  herself  unworthy.  But 
Claude  presses  his  suit,  and  at  length  her  consent  is  given. 
The  satisfaction  felt  by  Lady  Augusta  and  Sir  Henry  is  of 
course  immense.  Claude  thinks  his  complete  and  lasting  hap- 
piness has  been  secured,  and  though  the  Admiral  storms  and 
frets  when  the  engagement  is  made  known  to  him,  he  meets 
with  little  sympathy  in  any  quarter.  A  pang  of  regret  is 
perhaps  experienced  by  Mrs.  Graham  at  the  disappointment 
of  what,  had  it  not  been  firmly  controlled,  might  have  dawned 
into  a  hope  that  the  Admiral's  views  might  finally  meet  with 
Claude's  approbation,  but  both  she  and  Susan  are  sincere  in 
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their  congratolations  extended  to  Helen  on  her  brilliant  pros- 
peQts  of  fa  tare  happiness. 

Those  prospects,  however,  are  soon  cloaded.  Claude  Eger- 
ton  soon  has  good  reason  for  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  retam 
which  his  warm  and  earnest  affection  meets  from.  Helen's 
fickleness  and  self-will.  Bemonstrance  and  persuasion  on  the 
one  part  cause  petulance  and  haughty  defiance  on  the  other. 
The  engagement  is  speedily  broken,  and  the  Admiral's  satis- 
faction is  unbounded.  The  unexpected  turn  which  affairs 
have  thus  taken  fills  eveiy  one  else  with  unfeigned  regret 
Even  Sir  Henry,  usually  so  engrossed  in  his  own  business 
affairs,  expresses  his  surprise  and  anxious  concern.  Lady 
Augusta's  indignation  vents  itself  in  reproaches  which  have 
little  effect  upon  Helen.  Claude  hastens  to  bury  himself  in 
politics. 

A  brief  interval  passes,  at  the  end  of  which  the  scene  of  the 
story  is  shifted  to  London.  It  had  always  been  customary 
with  Sir  Henry  to  spend  the  winter  in  town  with  his  family, 
and  at  this  particular  season  the  Admiral  had  insisted  upon 
taking  Mrs.  Graham  and  her  daughter  there  on  a  visit. 
Claude,  of  course,  had  to  be  present  to  attend  to  his  duties  in 
Parliament  The  latter  quite  naturally  renews  his  intimacy 
with  the  Grahams,  and  the  Admiral  begins  to  feel  confident 
that  his  cherished,  but  for  a  time  apparently  disappointed  ex- 
pectations, will  yet  be  realized.  There  is  the  more  reason  for 
this,  from  the  fact  that  Helen,  in  accordance  with  her  mother's 
wishes,  and  through  the  influence  of  Madame  Beinhard,  a 
heartless  woman  whose  time  is  wholly  occupied  in  forming  in- 
trigues and  talking  German  philosophy,  is  engaged  to  marry 
a  certain  fashionable  but  brainless  Captain  Mordaunt  The 
match,  however,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Susan  Graham, 
with  Claude  Egerton  in  the  background,  is  suddenly  broken 
off.  About  this  time  the  Admiral  dies,  and  a  succession  of 
catastrophes  ensues,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  shatter  Lady  Au- 
gusta's mind,  and  to  attach  Susan  Graham  more  cloeely  than 
ever  to  her  cousin  Helen. 

Another  brief  interval  follows,  and  we  find  the  Clares,  ac- 
companied by  Susan  Graham,  travelling  upon  the  Continent 
for  the  benefit  of  Lady  Augusta's  health.    In  Switzerland, 
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much  to  every  body's  surprise^  they  come  in  contact  with 
Clande  Egerton,  who,  soon  after,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
small  accidents,  is  forced  to  join  himself  to  the  party.  His 
bearing  towards  Susan  is  as  confidential  as  ever,  and  is  readily 
mistaken  by  her  for  something  other  than  mere  friendship. 
Towards  Helen  he  maintains  a  reserve  which  is  more  than  re- 
ciprocated by  the  now  well-nigh  spiritless  young  lady.  Aft»r 
Uie  party  have  spent  a  week  or  two  in  Italy,  Claude  is  hurriedly 
summoned  to  England,  but  before  leaving  he  makes  known  to 
Susan — just  as  the  latter  is  expecting  a  proposal  for  herself — 
his  still  undying  affection  for  Helen,  and  ascertains  from  the 
bewildered  girl  that  "  there  may  yet  be  hope  for  him." 

Lady  Augusta  is  too  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body  to  com- 
prehend any  thing  clearly,  but  there  is  no  farther  need  of  inter- 
ference on  her  part  Soon  after  the  family  have  become  re- 
established at  IvorS;  Claude  again  makes  his  appearance,  and 
renews  his  suit  for  his  cousin's  hand.  Helen,  who,  chastened 
and  subdued,  and  made  '*  a  wiser  and  better  woman  "  by  the 
trials  through  which  she  has  passed,  has  learned  to  appreciate 
and  return  his  affection,  after  a  suitable  and  sincere  declara- 
tion of  her  own  unworthiness,  becomes,  in  the  end,  his  happy 
and  devoted  wife.  Susan  Graham  is  absolutely  heart-broken, 
and  well-nigh  killed  outright  by  the  blow ;  but  through  the 
wisdom  and  tenderness  of  her  mother,  the  cause  of  her  sorrow 
is  kept  secret  even  from  her  most  intimate  friends,  and  she 
finally  recovers,  to  devote  her  life  to  doing  good,  and  to  striv- 
ing to  communicate  to  those  around  her  that  happiness  which 
to  her  own  early  life  was  denied. 

The  plot  of  "  Ivors,"  as  may  be  seen  even  from  the  very  bald 
and  imperfect  sketch  we  have  just  given,  affords  room  for  con- 
siderable dramatic  effect.  Kor  is  the  execution  of  the  work 
altogether  unworthy  of  its  design.  Comparatively  speaking. 
Miss  Sewell  has  been  quite  successful  both  in  the  delineation 
of  character  and  in  working  up  the  various  incidents  of  the 
story.  As  a  mere  fiction,  "  Ivors  "  is  perhaps  her  best  book,  and 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  her  last  work  so  far  as 
earnestness  and  piety  of  tone  are  concerned,  it  yet  contains 
much  instruction  which  its  readers  will  do  well  to  remember. 
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The  design  of  the  book,  apart  from  its  incidental  and  more 
general  teaching,  appears  to  be  to  instruct  marriageable  young 
ladies,  particularly  those  engaged  to  be  married,  in  their  grave 
duties,  and  to  afford  consolation  to  such  as  have  been  ^'  crossed 
in  love  "  or  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  misplaced  affection. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  foregoing  sketch  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  incorporate  any  of  the  moral  or  religious 
teaching  of  the  book  under  review.  A  sufficient  reason  for 
this  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  that  teaching  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  dialogue,  a  fair  portion  of  which  we  could 
not  introduce  without  altogether  transcending  the  limits  to  which 
we  must  restrict  ourselves.  As  a  proof,  however,  of  our  im- 
partiality, and  to  give  the  reader  a  more  correct  idea  of  Miss 
Sewell's  style,  when  at  its  best,  than  could  be  gathered  from 
our  own  remarks,  we  make  room  for  a  single  extract,  which 
we  take  from  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book. 
The  conversation  will  sufficiently  explain  itself,  and  the  quota- 
tion, besides  subserving  the  more  immediate  purposes  for 
which  it  is  introduced,  will  also  illustrate  one  or  two  points  in 
our  previous  criticism : 

"  *  It  is  all  worth  nothizig,  dearest,'  replied  Susan,  as  she  drew  near  to  her  ooosid, 
and  laid  her  hand  fondly  upon  her  shoulder.  *I  quite  agree  with  jou  that  all  the 
church-going  and  formalism,  as  you  call  it,  are,  in  themselves,  just  as  good  for  no- 
thing as  Madame  Beinhard's  devotion,  and  just  as  incomprehensible;  but  I  would 
not,  for  that  reason,  cast  them  aside,  any  more  than  I  would  ciy  down  religious 
feelings.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  either  as  religion;  but  they  may  be  great  helps; 
they  are  means  to  an  end.  like  crutches,  they  are  not  the  power  of  motion ;  yet, 
if  the  leg  is  weak,  the  power  will  not  be  sufficient  without  the  crutches.' 

"  *  People  think  they  are  more  than  crutches,'  said  Helen.  '  Poor  mamma  piqued 
herself  upon  her  church-going,  as  if  it  had  embodied  all  the  cardinal  virtues;  and 
I  should  soon  fiUl  into  the  same  tone  of  mind  myself— I  know  I  should.  I  can't 
be  happy  unless  I  have  done  a  certain  set  of  things  for  mamma  in  the  course  of  the 
day — ^looking  after  her  crotchet — ^preparing  her  break&st — all  those  little  matters; 
but  I  am  not  one  whit  more  kind  and  dutiftil,  really.' 

"  *  But  if  you  knew  that  Lady  Augusta  loved  you  very  much,  that  would  make  a 
difference,'  said  Susan. 

" '  Yes,  an  immense  difference' — and  Helen's  eyes  sparkled ;  'but  she  can't  do 
that :  I  have  been  such  a  trouble  to  her.' 

" '  I  suppose  if  we  believe  the  Bible,  we  must  believe  also  that  Gk>d  loves  us,' 
said  Susan,  ^  in  spite  of  our  being  what  you  call  a  trouble.' 

"  a  can't  beUeve  it,'  said  Helen. 
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"  *  Bat  you  can  believe  that  He  is  more  pleased  with  you  when  joa  try  do  what 
Is  right  than  when  you  willfully  do  what  is  wrong/  said  Susan. 

"  *  Tea,  I  suppose  I  can ;  I  must*   Helen  spoke  doubtf\illy. 

" '  That  wOl  help  yon  in  a  degree/  said  Susan ;  '  it  will  take  away  the  hard  feel' 
ing  from  yonr  duties.' 

" '  If  it  were  not  for  all  those  mazes,  those  dreamy  notions  of  Madame  Beinhard*s  I' 
said  Helen.  '  I  used  to  think,  at  the  time,  that  I  did  not  care  for  them ;  but  they 
return,  now,  whenever  any  thing  like  comfort  comes  to  me,  and  throw  me  into  such 
a  whirl  of  doubtl  and  then  I  think,  and  thmk,  till  I  am  half  wild.' 

"  <  Thinking  won't  help  you,'  said  Susan. 

" '  I  know  that ;  nothing  will,  unless — Susan,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about 
yooraelf;  I  should  understand  then.' 

" '  I  can't  talk  of  m3r8el^'  was  Susan's  reply;  and  she  turned  away,  and  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  In  another  moment,  however,  she  came  back  again 
and  said,  'I  don't  mean  to  be  unkind,  Helen;  but  it  is  so  different  with  me  from 
what  it  is  with  you ;  and  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  analyze  my  own  feel- 
ings. I  dont  Iniow  quite  what  I  feel,  or  why  I  do  things;  only ' — and  her  voice 
trembled— 'I  think  I  know  what  it  is  to  love.'  After  an  instant  she  went  on 
more  composedly.  *  I  can't  tell  how^that  feeling  grew  up.  You  know  religion 
has  always  been  part  of  our  lives;  it  was  mixed  up  with  our  idea  of  mamma: 
when  we  loved  her,  we  could  not  help  loving  what  she  did ;  and  so  it  came  to  us 
without  any  effort;  and  what  you  call  formalisms,  were  as  natural  to  us  as  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  and  going  to  bed,  and  eating  and  drinking.  Perhaps  the  first 
thing  that  presented  itself  to  me  distinctly,  as  a  feeling  of  religion,  was  that  one 
whidi  I  mentioned  Just  now — I  mean  that  God  would  be  pleased  with  me  if  I  tried 
to  do  right  I  had  it  when  I  was  a  very  little  child,  even  before  I  could  understand 
all  that  has  been  done  for  us.  It  was  the  first  thought  that  came  home  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  that,  I  dare  say,  is  the  reason  why  I  dwell  so  much  upon  it  Of 
course,  people  may  say  that  it  is  not  the  ground  of  our  love,  and  I  know  it  is  not  i 
but  I  am  sure,  as  regi^ds  myself,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  realize  the 
higher  feeling  of  love  to  our  Saviour  for  His  sufferings — that  grows  deeper  and 
clearer  as  one  goes  on ;  but  at  first  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter  into  it' 

"  *  Very,'  said  Helen. 

"  'I  dare  say  the  fact  is,'  continued  Susan,  '  that  religion  comes  to  people  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  different  circumstances :  in  one  way  to  a  child,  and  in 
another  to  a  grown-up  person.  I  always  feel  as  if  my  religion  was  that  of  a  child ; 
it  is  so  much  quieter  than  what  I  have  heard  of  in  persons  who  have  been  what  is 
called  converted  late  in  life.  But  I  should  not  like  to  change— I  mean,  it  would 
not  suit  me.' 

<*  *  Quietness  is  what  I  like,'  said  Helen.  '  The  odd  ways  that  people  have  o^ 
being  religious  disturb  me.' 

"  *  We  must  take  people  as  they  are,'  said  Susan;  *  we  can  be  no  more  alike  in 
our  religious  tastes,  I  suppose,  than  we  are  in  any  other;  but  I  am  glad  to  put  all 
external  differences  aside,  and  think  of  what  persons  are  underneath.  If  they  are 
in  earnest,  I  can  like  and  esteem  them,  in  spite  of  their  peculiar  wajrs.' 

"  '  Yes,  if  they  are  in  earnest,'  said  Helen ;  'but  that  is  what  I  am  always  doubt- 
ing.' 

"  *Well,  suppose  we  don't  think  about  others,  but  about  ourselves.' 
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***  About  myoelC'na  Helen;  'tiiat  is  tiio  point  What  is  to  hd^  me  to  be 
any  thing  but  a  oold-hearted  wretch  ?' 

"Siuankiflsedher,  andansfrored:  'The  knowledge  that  yon  are  not  one;  UiatGod 
does  not  look  npon  70a  aa  one^  any  more  than  I  do ;  that  He  has  made  70a  yeiy 
Bony  for  any  thing  tiiat  may  have  been  wrong  befixe,  and  given  yoa  a  hearty  wish 
to  do  right  now.* 

"  *I  don't  know;  I  cant  say  that  I  am  very  sony,  or  that  I  have  a  hearty  wish/ 
said  Helen. 

"  'But  without  saying  it^  only  go  on  trying  to  please  Qod,  because  His  made  yoa 
His  child  at  yoor  baptism ;  and  though  yoa  hare  been  a  Tory  nangbty  diild,  yoa 
wish  now  to  be  a  very  good  one.' 

"  *  And  think  that  He  loves  me  in  spite  of  it  aD,'  said  Helen ; '  Oat  is  harder  than 
anything;' 

'*' Yoa  don't  like  to  have  texts  qnoted,' said  Sosan;  'bat  I  mi^  Jost  diow  yoa 
one;'  and  she  tamed  to  her  Bible,  and  pohited  to  the  eighth  Terse  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  PaolVi  Epistle  to  the  Bomans:  '"  Qod  commendsth  His  love  toward 
OS  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  slnneni^  Christ  died  far  as."  There  is  nottitog  to  be 
said  agahist  that  argoment' 

"  'Ko^*  said  Helen,  thoagfatftilly.  She  took  the  Kble  flram  Sossn's  hand,  and 
stood  fbr  some  seconds  reading  it  Then  laying  it  down  anddenty,  she  eorcilafaiiBd, 
inherosaallig^ttone:  'Sosan,  doyoaknow  where  we  are  f 

**  *In  Italy,'  said  Sosan. 

"'OapodiPonte;  a  little  oatK)f-tiie-way  village  hi  FriolL  I  don*t  qoito  beOeve 
it' 

'* '  One  canies  one's  self  every  where^'  said  Sosan,  with  a  sigh. 

"  'People  think  that  when  they  travel  they  shall  Ibrget  thdr  (btmer  selves^'  sidd 
Helen ;  '  bat  they  don't,  at  least  I  dont  The  sarfoce  may  diange^  bat  the  sob- 
stratum  is  the  same.  It  is  very  odd,  though,  that  you  and  I  shoold  choose  to  titlk 
<M  these  grave  matters,  at  Capo  di  Ponte.' 

*' '  Yeiy  odd  1'  sud  Susan;  *  only  Capo  di  Ponto  is  on  earth,  and  whilst  we  live 
on  earth  I  suppose  we  must  perplex  ourselves  about  matters  of  esrthly  oonduot' 

" '  Somehow,  I  never  realized  before  that  Italy  was  on  earth,'  said  Helen.  '  But 
good-night;  I  am  not  going  to  talk  any  more.' 

"Helen  foil  asleep  quickly.  Susan  had  a  long,  restlesfl^  wakeftd  nighty  foil  of 
dreams  of  Claude  Egerton ;  but  there  was  no  longer  a  dread  tiiat  her  dreams  were 
wicked." 

'^  Ursula"  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  antobiograpbji  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  which,  when  adroitly  executed,  is  by  many 
readers  preferred  to  any  other.  We  may  add  that  no  kind  of 
writing  requires  more  skill,  inasmuch  as  persons  who  ^'tell 
their  own  story"  are  in  continual  danger  of  becoming  prolix 
and  wearisome.  Miss  Sewell,  from  her  habit  of  particularizing 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  has  not  entirely  escaped 
this  fault,  though  she  certainly  deserves  credit  for  investing 
her  narrative  with  an  interest  which  scarcely  belongs  of  right 
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to  the  subject  matter  with  which  she  has  to  do.  "  Ursula"  is 
singularly  barren  of  what  would  be  called  great  or  striking  in- 
cidents, and  as  fertile  in  small  ones.  On  this  account,  and  for 
the  reason  that  the  story  has,  strictly  speaking,  scarcely  any 
plot,  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  give  any  thing  like  an  ade- 
quate abridgment  of  the  two  volumes  in  hand.  The  heroine 
of  the  story — Ursula  Grant — was  left  an  orphan  when  only  six 
years  of  age.  Her  only  relatives  were  two  brothers,  between 
whom  there  was  the  most  marked  contrast  in  feeling,  inclina- 
tion, and  character  generally.  William,  the  eldest,  though  a 
"  strong,  bluff-looking  man,  with  a  hearty,  good-natured  man- 
ner," was  very  selfish,  and  extremely  fond  of  making  money ; 
while  Roger,  with  a  rather  rough  exterior,  was  yet  so  noble 
and  generous  as  quite  to  win  the  heart  of  the  sister  while  yet 
little  more  than  an  infant.  When  she  was  cross — which,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  pretty  frequently — 
Roger  was  the  only  one  who  could  quiet  her ;  and,  indeed,  so 
fascinating  a  manner  did  he  possess,  that  ^'  not  a  baby  ever 
came  into  the  house,  but  it  would  go  to  him  at  once,"  while 
^^  colts,  and  kittens,  and  puppies  were  his  delight  when  he 
could  not  get  hold  of  a  child."  After  the  death  of  their  parents, 
William  remained  at  **  Sandcorabe,"  as  the  old  homestead  was 
called,  and  Roger  accepted  the  post  of  manager  at  "  Dene,"  a 
neighboring  farm.  Mr.  Weir,  with  his  family,  resided  at  Dene 
only  a  few  months  in  the  year,  but  just  at  this  time,  wanting 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  place,  '*  he  had  an  idea  that  it 
would  "be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  respectable  head-man  living 
there,  who  might  look  after  the  cottages  belonging  to  the 
estate,  and  also  superintend  things  about  the  grounds."  Ursula, 
to  whom  death  itself  would  have  been  no  greater  evil  than 
separation  from  her  favorite  brother,  went  with  Roger  to  his 
new  home. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Weir  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  and 
one  daughter.  Miss  Milicent  Weir,  or  "  Miss  Milicent,"  as  she 
was  always  called.  Between  the  two  first  mentioned  there  ex- 
isted no  real  affection.  Their  marriage  had  been  the  result  of 
"diplomacy,"  and  had  been  consummated  while  the  lady's 
heart  was  in  the  possession  of  quite  a  different  person  from  him 
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to  whom  her  hand  was  reluctantly  given.  Mr.  W.,  finding 
that  the  property  which  his  matrimonial  specnlations  brought 
him  fell  short  of  his  expectations,  set  systematically  to  work  to 
break  his  wife's  heart.  Coldness  and  neglect  commenced  the 
work  which  a  scarcely  more  villainous  act — the  deliberate 
ruin  of  the  young  man  to  whom  Mrs.  Weir  had  been  first  en- 
gaged —  completed.  Poor  Mrs.  W.,  in  consequence  of  such 
treatment,  lost  all  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and 
looked  forward,  with  a  sort  of  '^  despairing  hopefulness,"  to  the 
grave  as  a  place  of  rest  But  she  was  singularly  conscientious, 
and  made  it  her  only  exertion  to  serve  and  please  him  who 
proved  so  entirely  unmindful  of  his  vows  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect her  through  life.  Miss  Milicent  was  a  headstrong,  and 
rather  masculine  young  lady,  who  took  no  pains  to  humor  her 
mother's  "  whimsies,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  preferred  her 
father's  society,  inasmuch  as — ^although  her  selfishness  was  un- 
dreamed of  by  herself— she  could,  while  with  him,  be  more  at 
liberty  to  follow  her  own  inclinations. 

To  Miss  Milicent,  Ursula  took  an  immense  dislike  from  the 
very  first  time  of  meeting  her.  The  manner  in  which  that 
young  lady  chose  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  little 
girl  was,  indeed,  scarcely  calculated  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  a  youthful  mind.  Ursula  was  sitting  at  the 
window  of  the  cottage  in  which  she  and  Roger  resided,  watch- 
ing the  "  arrival "  of  Mr.  Weir's  family,  when  she  saw  Miss 
Milicent,  as  soon  as  all  the  trunks  had  been  taken  from  the 
carriage,  coming  directly  across  the  road  towards  her.  In  she 
came,  without  stopping  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  Ursula,  who 
was  just  then  engaged  in  mending  a  stocking,  was  so  annoyed 
at  what  she  considered  the  unexampled  rudeness  of  her  visitor, 
that  she  did  not  at  once  rise  to  receive  her.  Miss  Milicent  in- 
stantly took  her  to  task  for  her  want  of  politeness,  and  then, 
noticing  her  employment,  jerked  the  stocking  out  of  her  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  some  instructions  in  the  art  of 
darning.  To  facilitate  operations,  she  with  her  scissors  deli- 
berately cut  a  hole  in  Ursula's  best  stocking,  and  this  indignity, 
as  will  be  readily  imagined,  was  scarcely  atoned  for  by  the 
promise,  on  her  part,  to  send  the  little  girl  some  of  her  own 
stockings  to  mend,  in  case  she  proved  to  be  a  good  girl. 
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and  neatly  repaired  the  damage  which  she  (Miss  M.)  had 
done. 

Eoger  continued  to  reside  at  Dene  until  Ursula  was  two- 
and-twenty  years  old,  during  which  time  the  latter  made  her- 
self very  useful  to  Mrs.  Weir,  by  reading  to  her,  and  by  per- 
forming various  little  acts  of  kindness,  which  Miss  Milicent 
considered  quite  superfluous,  if  not  positively  injurious,  inas- 
much as,  in  her  opinion,  they  were  calculated  to  encourage 
the  poor  lady  in  her  numerous  "  whimsies."  During  the  same 
time  quite  a  number  of  new  characters  are  introduced,  of  whom 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  only  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant First  in  order  we  have  Leah  Morris,  an  energetic  and 
stirring  woman,  somewhat  wanting  in  refinement,  who  became 
William's  wife  soon  after  he  and  Roger  separated ;  next,  the 
Shaws,  a  gossipping,  would-be  fashionable  family,  with  whom 
really  respectable  people  did  not  care  to  associate ;  Jessie  Lee, 
a  cousin  of  William's  wife,  and  who  was  too  intimate  with  the 
Shaws  to  suit  Ursula's  ideas  of  propriety  ;  Farmer  Kemp  and 
wife,  a  hale,  good-hearted  couple;  their  daughter  Mary,  a 
modest,  commonnsense  young  lady,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
John  Hervey,  an  equally  modest  and  common-sense  young 
man,  there  was  currently  supposed  to  be  a  "  matrimonial  en- 
gagement." 

At  the  end  of  the  period  designated  above,  Mrs.  Weir  and 
Miss  Milicent  arrived  at  Dene  one  day  about  the  middle  of 
August,  the  former  looking  extremely  ill,  and  the  latter  not  in 
her  usual  spirits.  Mr.  Weir  did  not  come  with  them,  and 
shortly  afterward  it  was  rumored  that  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  sundry  speculations  in  which  he  had  embarked,  he 
had  become  involved  in  serious  difficulties,  and  had  found  it 
necessary  to  flee  the  country. 

We  must  rapidly  glance  at  the  events  which  followed.  Dene 
was  sold,  the  purchaser  being  Captain  Price,  to  whom  Miss 
Jane  Shaw  was  subsequently  married,  Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss 
Milicent  removed  to  a  cottage  not  far  distant,  and  Ursula,  the 
only  person  able  to  soothe  the  former  under  her  trials,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  went  with  them.  By  these  changes 
Roger  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  there  being  consid- 
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erable  intereBt  felt  in  the  country,  just  at  that  time,  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  emigration  to  Canada,  he  began  to  think  of  trying  his 
fortunes  in  that  country.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  poor  Ursula, 
whose  affection  for  her  brother  seems  to  have  increased  with 
her  years.  Boger  would  not  listen  to  her  proposal  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  strange  land  whither  he  was  going,  and  with 
a  well-nigh  broken  heart,  she  at  last  consented  to  remain  with 
William  and  Leah  xmtil  he  had  found  a  comfortable  home  for 
her  in  Canada.  Her  place  at  Mrs.  Weir's  was  supplied,  so  &r 
as  outward  attention  was  concerned,  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Temple, 
a  '^  strong-minded"  woman,  whose  head  was  filled  with  impos- 
sible schemes  for  benefiting  the  poor,  and  very  possible  ones 
for  benefiting  herself,  and  who,  with  her  meekly  obedient 
husband,  had  come  on  a  short  but,  as  the  result  proved,  an  in- 
definitely prolonged  visit  to  Mrs.  Wq^,  her  aun^  over  whom, 
in  her  now  pitiable  condition,  she  soon  obtained  the  most  com* 
plete  control. 

Eoger  remained  in  Canada  only  a  few  months,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
emigrated,  he  returned  to  England.  William  and  Ursula  were 
still  at  Sandcombe,  but  Leah — between  whom  and  her  sister^ 
in-law  there  had  never  been  much  cordiality  of  feeling — ^had 
died  while  he  was  away.  Soger's  presence  brought  joy  once 
more  to  Ursula's  heart,  but  this  was  not  long  to  continue.  She 
was  idolizing  her  brother,  and  having  given  her  whole  affec- 
tion to  him,  she  expected  all  his  love  in  return.  She  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  was  but  indulging  in  unreasonable  anticipa- 
tions. A  series  of  disappointments,  the  greatest  of  which  she 
was  now  shortly  to  meet,  was  gradually  leading  her  to  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  her  duty  than  she  had  yet  poeseflsed.  This  great 
disappointment  of  Ursula's  life  was  Soger's  marriage. 

Jessie  Lee,  firom  her  giddiness  and  fondness  for  the  gay  com- 
pany at  Dene,  of  which  Jane  Shaw,  now  Mrs.  Price,  was  mis- 
tress, had  given  Ursula  and  her  other  friends  much  uneasi- 
ness. In  particular,  it  was  rumored  that  she  was,  or  at  least 
was  soon  to  be,  engaged  to  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  a  worthless, 
drinking  fellow,  who  was  staying  with  his  friend,  Captain 
Price.    Yet  to  Ursula  she  not  only  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
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engagement,  but  denied  having  any  liking  whatever  for  the 
lieutenant;  and  when  Roger,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Canada,  much  to  Ursula's  astonishment  and  utter  discomfiture, 
sought  her  hand  in  marriage,  it  was  unhesitatingly  bestowed, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  possessed  her  undivided  affection. 
It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Ursula,  to  realize  that  Roger  "  could 
not  be  all  her  own."  Yet  she  bravely  concealed  her  real  emo- 
tions, and  towards  her  brother's  wife  acted  the  part  of  a  loving 
and  affectionate  sister,  though  the  former  intimacy  between 
Jessie  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  together  with  various  circumstances 
connected  with  the  visits  of  the  former  to  Dene,  still  caused 
her  no  little  anxiety. 

Meantime  Miss  Milicent  had  gone  to  France  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  her  father,  who,  through  Macdonald  and  others,  was 
reported  to  be  in  that  country.  Mrs.  Weir,  rapidly  sinking 
into  imbecility  both  of  mind  and  body,  had  been  taken  to 
London  by  Mrs.  Temple,  and  Ursula,  not  long  after  Roger's 
marriage,  was  sent  for  from  that  place,  in  hopes  that  she 
might  be  able  to  soothe  the  poor  woman's  increasing  sorrows. 
Mrs.  Weir  dwelt  continually  upon  the  idea  of  her  duty  to  her 
husband,  and  when  intelligence  of  his  severe  illness  was 
received  from  Miss  Milicent,  she  insisted  upon  going  to  him. 
It  was  thought  best  to  gratify  her,  and  upon  Ursula  devolved 
the  task  of  accompanying  her  to  France.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  village  from  which  Miss  Milicent  had  written,  they  found 
Mr.  Weir,  together  with  several  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  a  new  series  of  speculations,  which  were  rapidly 
consuming  all  the  money  at  his  command.  There  being  con- 
siderable likelihood  that  the  little  property  of  Mrs.  Weir 
would  be  squandered  as  well,  Ursula,  after  some  effort,  ob- 
tained Miss  Milicent's  permission  to  send  for  John  Hervey,  as 
the  most  suitable  person  she  knew,  to  examine  more  closely 
then  she  was  able  to  do,  into  the  nature  of  the  (to  her)  mys- 
terious speculations.  That  gentleman  met  them  in  Paris 
almost  immediately,  and  at  once  took  measures  to  check  the 
fraudulent  operations  in  which  Mr.  Weir  was  concerned.  The 
companions  of  the  latter,  more  thorough  villians  than  himseli^ 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.    Mr.  Weir,  having  been 
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allowed  opportunity  to  escape,  fled  in  great  haste  from  the  city. 
Thus  was  Mrs.  Weir  deserted  a  second  time ;  but  she  did  not, 
this  time,  long  survive  her  husband's  departure.  After  seeing 
her  remains  committed  to  the  grave,  Ursula  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  all  the  more  haste  from  having  received  unpleasant 
intelligence  respecting  Jessie,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been  more 
seriously  involved  with  the  Price's  and  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
than  she  had  been  willing  to  confess. 

When  Ursula  reached  Sandcombe,  she  found  Boger's  brow 
clouded,  and  the  happiness  of  his  household  in  great  danger. 
Boger  could  not  help  perceiving  that  his  wife  had  been  all 
along  concealing  from  him  certain  things  which  he  should 
have  known ;  and  feeling  seriously  hurt  at  this  want  of  con- 
fidence, he  was  becoming  reserved  and  moody.  Macdonald 
had  boasted  of  having  in  his  possession  letters  which  would 
seriously  comprehend  Jessie's  dignity,  nor  could  any  measures 
which  the  chivalrous  John  Hervey  took,  make  him  retract 
aught  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  her,  though  he  willingly 
recanted,  altogether,  certain  reports  which  he  had  put  in  circu- 
lation respecting  Ursula. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  evening  it  was  found 
that  Jessie  had  disappeared.  She  was  sought  for  every  where 
about  the  house,  but  in  vain.  At  last  they  learned  that  she 
had  been  seen  on  her  way  to  Dene,  and  after  a  long  search 
she  was  discovered  lying  cold  and  insensible  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bank  near  the  road,  which  it  was  supposed  she  had  lost  in 
the  dark  as  she  was  coming  home.  She  was  carried  into  the 
house,  and  at  length  restored  to  consciousness,  not,  however, 
before,  in  undressing  her,  a  bundle  of  letters  had  been  found 
in  her  pocket,  addressed  to  ^'  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  Dene." 
Without  a  word,  Boger  placed  these  in  an  envelope,  which  he 
directed :  "  For  Jessie  Grant ;  from  her  husband." 

Poor  Jessie  continued  in  a  very  critical  condition,  until, 
finally,  the  illness  attendant  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
brought  her  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  For  a  long  time, 
no  hope  was  entertained  of  her  recovery,  but  at  length  she 
grew  better.  There  was,  however,  a  widening  gulf  between 
her  husband  and  hefi3elf,  and  it  was  not  until  Ursula  had  dis- 
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missed  all  hope  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  that  a  satis- 
factory explanation  was  made.  Jessie  now  confessed,  that 
though  she  had  never  cared  for  Mr.  Macdonald,  she  had  liked 
his  attentions,  and  had  continued  her  flirtations  with  him  up  to 
within  one  week  of  the  time  of  her  engagement  with  Roger. 
The  letters  which,  as  it  appeared,  she  had,  ever  since  her  mar- 
riage, been  trying  to  recover,  but  without  success,  until  the 
well-nigh  fatal  evening  of  which  mention  had  just  been  made, 
and  which  Boger  was  at  last  persuaded  to  read,  had  all  been 
written  previous  to  her  engagement.  Although  these  con- 
tained nothing  which  could  seriously  criminate  her,  yet  they 
had  been  used  by  Macdonald  and  Mrs.  Price  as  an  instrument 
— coupled  with  threats  and  warnings  as  to  the  consequences  of 
exposure  in  case  she  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes — for 
extorting  from  her  such  information  as  they  desired  concerning 
Ursula's  journey  to  France,  and  her  interference  in  Mr.  Weir's 
schemes,  in  which,  as  it  subsequently  transpired,  the  Lieuten- 
ant was  an  interested  party.  Jessie  had  been  guilty  of  great 
indiscretion ;  but  her  punishment  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
atone  for  her  faults,  and  she  was  at  length  restored  to  the  full 
and  perfect  confidence  of  her  husband. 

One  other  event,  in  this  connection,  deserves  mention,  and 
that  is  the  marriage  of  Ursula  and  John  Hervey,  the  report  of 
whose  engagement  to  Mary  Kemp  was,  as  tlie  result  proved, 
entirely  without  foundation.  Mary  had  for  a  long  time  been 
attached  to  quite  a  different  person,  to  whom  she  was  finally 
married.  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
story,  Ursula  and  her  husband,  Eoger  and  Jessie,  the  Kemps, 
and  nearly  every  one  else  are  left  in  an  exceedingly  prosperous 
and  happy  condition,  and  that  the  trials  and  difficulties  through 
which  most  of  them  had  passed,  were  in  the  end  found  to  have 
been  "  all  for  the  best" 

Apart  from  the  incidental  teachings  of  the  story,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that,  in  the  way  of  example,  the  mere  events 
which  we  have  narrated,  contain  a  lesson  of  practical  value, 
at  least  to  such  readers  as  are  surrounded  by  circumstances 
favorable  to  its  reception.  To  such  young  persons  as  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  desire  to  live  solely  for  the  gratification  of  sel^  and 
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who  have  permitted  themselves  to  entertain  for  some  particniar 
friend  a  morbid  affection  which  can  never  be  reciprocated, 
the  story  of  Ursula's  life  may,  if  rightly  received,  prove 
beneficial ;  and  we  are  free  to  grant  that  Jessie's  experience, 
and  the  sad  fate  of  Mrs.  Weir,  carry  with  them  a  wholesome 
moral. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  examining  the  books  upon  our  table, 
to  give  as  fair  a  representation  of  their  real  character  as  our 
limits  would  permit.  We  have  pointed  out,  as  well  as  we 
could,  their  chief  characteristics,  and  have,  as  we  trust,  suf- 
ficiently indicated  their  superiority  over  many  of  the  works  of 
their  own  class.  At  the  same  time,  we  trust  that  the  slight 
and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  we  have  given,  will  be 
sufficient  to  caution  our  readers  against  receiving  unquestioned 
their  peculiar  system  of  theology,  backed,  as  it  is  in  most 
cases,  by  that  species  of  mere  assertion  which  is  sometimes 
characterized  as  ''a  woman's  reason."  But  we  shall  be  very 
sorry  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  this.  We  intimated,  at  the 
outset,  that  "Ivors"  and  "Ursula"  held  rank  with  the 
best  of  our  religious  fictions.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  in  the  way  which  seemed  to  us  the  most  ef- 
fectual, how  many  stereotyped  improbabilities  even  her  writ- 
ings contain,  and  how  little  real  benefit  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  our  most  unexceptionable  fictions. 

For  we  must  confess  that  we  have  little  faith  in  the  good 
which  has  been  or  which  shall  be  wrought  by  the  popular  re- 
ligious noveL  We  believe  that  a  certain  degree  of  morbidness, 
in  one  form  or  another,  will  be  generally  found  to  accompany 
the  religious  feelings  induced  by  the  reading  of  fiction,  and  that 
the  zeal  and  fervor  which  spring  &om  the  same  source  are,  in 
most  cases,  entirely  fruitless,  and  end  where  they  begin — ^in 
mere  theory.  And  even  when  such  is  not  the  case,  that  fervor 
and  zeal,  though  for  a  time  apparently  practical  in  their  tend- 
ency, are  apt  to  be  of  momentary  duration.  At  the  time 
when  his  interest  is  aroused  by  the  events  of  the  story  upon 
which  ho  may  chance  to  be  engaged,  it  is  indeed  not  improba- 
ble that  the  novel-reader  may  entertain  feelings  of  the  warm- 
est devotion,  and  be  filled  with  a  determination  to  sacrifice 
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every  thing  to  duty.  But  the  moment  he  closes  the  book,  the 
illnsion  vanishes.  He  awakes  to  the  reality  that  the  incidents 
and  adventures  in  which  he  has  been  so  interested,  are  all  fic- 
titions,  and  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  same  air  of  unreality 
and  consequent  impracticability  did  not,  to  some  extent,  attach 
to  the  feelings  to  which  those  incidents  and  adventures  gave 
rise.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  person  who  is  most  sensi- 
tive to  fictitious  distress,  is  the  very  last  one  in  the  world  who 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  relieve  actual  misery.  In 
like  manner,  we  suspect  that,  very  often,  he  who  in  the  senti- 
mental world  of  fiction  is  most  religious,  is  least  so  in  the  real 
world  of  active  endeavor,  where  are  grave  duties  awaiting 
each  of  us — duties  which,  if  neglected,  will  one  day  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  us,  and  condemn  us. 


ARTICLE    III. 
Infant  Baptism,    By  Eev.  William  Hodges. 

Will  the  baptismal  controversy  ever  cease?  Some  years  ago 
we  were  very  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  would,  and 
that  soon,  &om  sheer  exhaustion  on  one  side,  and  utter  satiety 
and  disgust  on  the  other.  The  case  seemed  to  us  not  very  dif- 
ferent with  regard  to  the  interminable  dispute  about  fate  and 
free-wilL  Think  through  how  many  scores  of  years  they  have 
formed,  if  not  the  very  substance,  the  chief  staple  of  but  too 
many  of  the  sermons  of  three  grand  divisions  of  the  ^'sacra- 
mental host  of  God's  elect "  through  all  our  country — the  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  and  Methodists ! 

Take  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky  alone,  and  amongst 
an  ardent,  impetuous,  and  wordy  people,  how  inexhaustible 
have  been  the  outpourings  of  diluted  and  second-hand  learning 
upon  these  vexed  questions  I  Amongst  the  "  curiosities  of  lite- 
rature," it  would  be  quite  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible, 
to  determine  which  of  the  hundred  folio  volumes  would  be 
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moet  remarkable :  that  which  would  report  to  the  world,  ^'  ver- 
batim et  literatim,"  the  political  stump  speeches  of  Kentucky 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  or  that  hundred  which  should  con- 
tain, as  faithfully  reported,  all  the  controTersial  sermons  which 
well-pleased  partisans  have  loudly  applauded  in  log  churches 
and  school-houses,  and  at  camp  and  basket  meetings. 

We  probably  were  fondly  deceiving  ourselves,  but  some 
years  ago  we  really  thought  that  there  was  a  lull  between  the 
combatants ;  that  a  new  class  of  men  had  arisen,  with  more 
cultivation,  and  better  trained  to  the  art  of  constructing  ser- 
mons, who  had  begun  to  resent  the  idea  of  fEUshioning  every 
sermon  upon  the  approved  antique  model,  and  to  claim  the 
right  of  choosing  topics  the  common  property  of  all  Bible 
Christians,  instead  of  some  miserable  peculiarity  of  a  sect. 
And  full  well  we  knew  that  educated,  travelled,  and  thinking 
young  men,  in  every  pursuit  in  life,  were  sick  and  tired,  ad 
nauseam^  with  the  vulgar  flings  and  sarcasms  between  the  sects, 
which  had  signalized  this  tedious  partisan  warfare. 

Either  we  were  mistaken,  or  else  something  has  occurred  to 
revive  the  contest.  Many  things  have  tended  that  way.  The 
revival  of  doctrinal,  high-chnrchy  jure  divmo  Presbyterianism, 
out  and  out,  is  openly  avowed  and  gloried  in.  And  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  Bible  revision,  and  late  events  in  the 
chief  city  of  Kentucky,  have  set  the  old  unquiet  elements  most 
powerfully  at  work.  A  mission  to  Timbuctoo  might,  of  late 
years,  have  been  started  with  what  it  has  cost  to  pay  for  column 
after  column  in  our  secular  papers,  upon  the  vexed  question  of 
the  exact  import  of  the  Greek  word  translated  baptize ;  and 
the  end  is  not  yet 

It  remains  to  account  for  these  perpetual  renewals  of  an  un- 
profitable strife. 

1.  One  of  its  prolific  causes  is,  the  perpetuation  amongst  the 
sects  of  a  set  of  preconceived  opinions.  Every  successive  gen- 
eration of  disputants  must  needs  go  over  the  self-same  ground ; 
and  accident,  or  the  temper  of  men,  decides  how  violent  the 
outbreak  must  be. 

The  facility  with  which  the  proofe  of  infant  baptism  will  be 
received,  for  example,  or  the  vehemence  with  which  they  will 
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be  rejected,  will  be  found  to  turn,  mainly,  upon  the  prominence 
which  men  of  one  class  assign  to  the  corporate  and  collective 
capacity  in  which  Christians  may  be  regarded,  rendering  the 
acceptance  of  the  covenant  theory  unavoidable,  and  of  course 
including  the  children  of  believers  in  that  covenant ;  or  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  idea  of  an  individualized  Christianity 
is  held,  personal,  sensible  conversion,  and  adult  profession  and 
baptism  being  the  almost  unavoidable  corollaries.  Individual- 
ized Christianity,  carried  to  its  wildest  but  yet  apparently 
legitimate  extreme,  formed  the  character  of  the  old  Baptist 
churches  of  Kentucky ;  from  which  Campbellism  is  the  natural 
and  imavoidable  reaction.  And  yet  Campbellism,  still  groping 
after  the  corporate  and  collective  idea,  but  not  having  seized 
upon  it,  is  as  tenacious  as  the  old  Baptists,  of  adolt  immersion. 

In  the  many  conversions  we  have  known  from  amongst  the 
Baptists  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  we  do  not  remember  one 
where  the  struggle  was  not  here :  the  exchange  of  the  radical 
idea  of  a  Church,  from  that  of  real,  converted  believers  only, 
to  that  of  a  body  of  tlie  called,  of  whom  perhaps  but  few  will 
be  chosen ;  from  that  of  a  pure  church  of  adult  saints,  (a 
pleasing,  delusive  dream  I)  to  that  of  a  real  church,  however 
imperfect,  made  up  of  all  the  baptized  in  outward  covenant 
with  their  .God,  whether  made  as  yet  partakers  of  His  inward 
grace  or  not ;  made  up  of  the  elect  of  God,  the  elect  to  privi- 
leges in  order  to  salvation,  whether  as  yet  truly  renewed  or  not. 

2.  Another  cause,  and  one,  it  would  seem,  far  more  likely  to 
be  remedied,  is  the  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
laws  of  evidence  which  should  guide  us  in  the  decision  of  such 
questions  as  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism.  The  general 
notion  of  a  Church  is  traditional,  derived  very  much  from  edu- 
cation  and  association,  and  to  be  referred,  as  we  have  referred 
it,  to  the  department  of  preconceived  opinions.  To  speak 
plainly,  on  both  sides  it  is  very  much  matter  of  feeling  and  of 
prejudice;  and  therefore  so  much  the  harder  to  deal  with. 
Moreover,  it  is  common  to  the  educated  and  the  ignorant;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  strongest  on  the  part  of  those 
who  really  do  not  know  any  thing  about  a  Church,  or  on  their 
part  who  are  determined  that  they  will  not  know. 
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But  wiib  the  laws  of  evidence  the  cue  is  Tery  diflBBrenl  id 
Only  the  edncated  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them ;  and  only  ^a 
the  intellectaal  portion  of  their  natore  ought  to  haye.  A  true  h 
scholar,  a  real  loyer  of  tmth,  has  nothing  to  do  with  precon- 
ceived  opinions,  with  prejndice  and  passion,  only  to  lay  them 
all  aside,  or  hold  them  in  the  strongest  restraint,  until  sneli 
time  as  he  defines  and  settles  the  laws  of  evidence  applicabk 
to  the  question ;  and  then,  in  humble  obedioice  to  these  lam, 
accepting  of  any  undoubted  conclusions,  however  mortifying 
to  his  pride,  however  crushing  to  his  prejudices. 

Unhappily,  between  most  of  the  disputants  there  is  veiy 
little  agreement  with  regard  to  these  laws  of  evidence.  They 
seem  to  run  through  all  these  variations :  (a)  the  Bible  alone, 
with  great  contempt  of  any  thing  outside  of  it ;  (&)  the  Bible, 
and  antiquity,  when  it  answers  a  purpose ;  (c)  the  Bible,  where 
it  can  be  had  for  outline,  antiquity  for  the  filling  up ;  (<2)  the 
Bible,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  Church  authority  in  minor  matters; 
{e)  the  Bible  and  the  Church  as  equal  and  coordinate  authoritiei. 

So  it  runs,  through  all  the  notes  of  the  ecclesiastical  gamnt, 
from  Independency,  through  Presbyterianism,  moderate  snd 
high  Churchmanship,  to  dogmatic,  infallible  Romanism ;  and 
so  it  will  and  must  run  until  the  law  of  evidence  is  settled. 

With  regard  to  one  point  only  are  we  all  pretty  wjell  agreed, 
and  it  is  remarkable  in  two  respects ;  first,  it  is  a  fundamental 
point,  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  next,  if  it  can  not  be  proved 
in  the  manner  agreed  upon  by  all,  then  it  can  not  be  proved 
at  alL  We  never  yet  met  wiUi  but  one  man  claiming  to  be  a 
man  of  some  learning,  who  was  ready  to  maintain  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  could  be  proved  by  the  books  of  Scriptnre 
alone  I  All  else,  we  ever  heard  or  read  of,  admit  that  the 
universal  consent  of  the  early  ages,  that  is,  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  must  be  invoked  to  prove  what  the  Bible  is,  before 
we  can  begin  to  prove  any  thing  out  of  the  Bible.  How 
unscholarly,  how  idle,  how  absurd,  then,  not  to  be  willing  to 
eke  out  any  defective  Bible  proof,  concerning  any  mere  &ct, 
like  this  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  by  referring  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  Church  t  I^ot 
only  must  we  refer  to  antiquity  to  prove  the  Bible,  but  the 
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ChrittiiD  SablMtliY  abo,  and  the  commnnisg  of  women ;  and 
many  of  the  insqparable  accidents  of  the  Lord's  Snpper,  such 
is  postore,  time,  frequency,  what  kind  of  bread,  what  land  of 
^e,  whether  pnre  or  mixed,  etc. 

It  wonld  seem  as  if  our  Baptist  brethren  had  little  occasion 
to  object  to  the  ^  right  use  of  the  fftthers,"  since  what  they  lose 
in  r^ard  to  the  mbjectj  they  certainly  gain  with  regard  to  the 
f^ode.    And  a  great  pity  it  is  that  they  are  not  better  satisfied 
with  the  advantage  thns  gained,  and  of  which  they  are  by  no 
means  slow  in  availing  themselves.    But  yet,  influenced  by 
tbeir  own  wild  ontcry  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  law,  they  are 
sorely  tempted  to  overstrain  the  argument  derived  from  the 
Oteek  word,  and  the  weight  of  scriptural  examples.     The 
special  pleading  of  Carson  on  both  these  points  is  unworthy  of 
^  sober  and  great  critic;  and  an  impartial  judge  would  be 
^uch  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  whole  case,  were  it  not 
'^^r  the  irresistible  flood  of  light  which  is  poured  upon  it  by  the 
^ell-nigh  universal  practice  of  all  the  earlier  ages.    Strip  the 
^%ct  to  be  proved  of  all  doubtful  accessories,  and  ask  whether 
%he  subjects  of  baptism  were  taken  to  much  water  to  be  bap- 
tized therein,  or  whether  a  little  water  was  taken  to  them 
"wherewith  they  might  be  baptized,  and  the  question  stands 
forth  in  a  form  to  rebuke  all  hesitation.    In  vain  it  is  said  that 
during  the  ages  of  persecution  there  were  no  churches  where 
believers  could  be  baptized,  and  it  was  natural  to  take  them 
to  the  nearest  water ;  for  if  a  little  had  sufficed,  it  could  have 
been  supplied  any  where  in  the  first  domestic  vessel  which 
came  to  hand. 

The  mode  of  the  mode  is  a  very  different  question ;  and  a 
very  puzzling  and  perplexing  one  it  is,  to  be  sure.  Was  it  by 
kneeling  in  the  water  once,  and  pouring  over  the  head  thrice  % 
Was  it  by  kneeling  at  such  a  depth  tliat  the  triare  immersion 
was  effected  simply  by  bowing  forward  ?  Was  it  ever,  except 
amongst  rude  Asiatics,  nude  and  up  to  the  chin  in  water! 
And  when  baptisteries  came  into  use,  was  it  other  than  by 
the  modes  depicted  in  the  paintings  which  adorn  them  ?  And 
did  not  in&nt  immersion  very  early  supersede  them  all! 
And  except  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  alone,  was  ever  even  that 
immersion  absolute  submersion  ?    Very  certain  it  is  that  sub- 
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meraion,  baokwards,  was  never  any  where  the  mode,  before 
the  horrible  nnchnrohing  dogma  was  broached  in  modem 
time8|  that  immersion  is  the  only  baptigm. 

The  best  trait  in  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Bey.  Mr. 
Hodges,  at  the  head  of  this  article^  is  directneesi  simplicity, 
and  vigor :  nor  do  we  remember  an  instance  approaching  so 
nearly  to  special  pleading,  as  his  efforts  to  prove  exceptions  to 
the  role  of  immersion.  Through  all  the  earlier  ages  do  they 
amount  to  more  than  a  proof  of  the  role  itself  t  Take  the 
shortest  canonical  form  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  excep- 
tions, ^^  no  clinic  shall  be  a  cleric  I"  And  how  were  clinics,  for 
the  most  part,  themselves  baptized  t  Was  it  not  by  ponring 
much  water  t  Would  inrniersion  ever  have  been  given  up,  at  all, 
but  for  what  we  poor  modems  are  very  much  disposed  to  regard 
as  a  superstitious  dread  of  dying  unbaptized  t  For  did  they 
themselves  either  hold  or  teach  that  baptism  was  aibsoluidy 
necessary  to  salvation  t  And  what  is  the  reason  given  why 
none  such  shall  take  part  in  the  sacred  ministry — ^no,  not 
though  they  should  rise  from  that  very  bed  of  sickness,  animat- 
ed by  the  most  devoted  piety,  and  inflamed  with  a  martyr's 
zeal — ^why,  because  they  had  long  been  remiss,  and  neglected 
a  great  duty  and  despised  an  exalted  privilege?  Is  not  a 
further  reason  most  likely  to  be,  none  shall  impart  an  im- 
paired or  imperfect  baptism — ^none  are  truly  capable  of  com- 
municating a  perfectly  regular  immereion  but  one  who  has 
himself  so  received  it  ? 

This  strict  rule  did  not  long  prevail ;  nor  did  it  ever  exclude 
those  who  had  been  immersed  in  their  infancy.  The  idea  of  a 
succession  of  adult  immersers  is  a  fond  fancy ;  and  the  absence 
of  the  fact  will,  some  day,  go  far  towards  exploding  the  dogma 
that  no  baptism  is  valid  but  that  which  has  no  taint  of  any 
possible  irregularity. 

And  thus,  at  length,  are  we  brought  side  by  side  with  the 
author  in  the  walk  which  he  has  chosen.  And  a  very  conver- 
sable and  interesting  companion  he  is.  How  familiar  he  ren- 
ders what  before  seemed  abstruse ;  how  amusing  what  before 
was  so  very  dull ;  and  how  charming  and  sweet-tempered  are 
points  which  have  brought  half  the  Protestant  world  together 
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by  the  ears  I  And  as  we  plod  on,  we  begin  to  perceive  how 
very  instructive  he  is;  how  absolutely  exhaustive,  indeed, 
upon  all  important  points. 

He  does  not  claim  originality — he  is  far  too  sincere  and 
modest  for, that.  But  then  he  methodizes  excellently,  and 
modestly  adorns  most  beautifully  what  he  extracts  from  others. 
It  is  a  book  of  a  thousand,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  inquir- 
ing myriads. 

A  matter-of-fact  mind,  delighting  to  deal  with  facts  rather 
than  with  words  of  doubtful  disputation,  with  abstract  princi- 
ples, or  with  unsatisfactory  theories,  is  always  gratified  when 
able  to  seize  fast  hold  upon  such  a  fact  as  that,  according  to 
the  Kew  Testament  and  ancient  authors,  the  subjects  of  bap- 
tism were  almost  always  taken  to  where  there  was  much  water. 
Is  there  no  fact  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  baptism,  of 
equal  significance  with  this,  with  regard  to  the  mode  ? 

Let  us  see.  Barely  two  alternatives  present  themselves; 
either  it  was  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  understood  and 
carried  into  practice  by  His  apostles,  that  His  Church,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  should  consist  of  adult  believers  alone,  or 
else  of  adult  believers  and  their  children. 

K  the  former,  then  but  one  means  could  be  used  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  and  for  the  extension  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Church ;  and  that  would  be  evangelization.  Then 
the  collective  and  corporate  idea  of  a  Church,  and  the  notion 
of  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  and  the  fact  of  national 
Churches  never  could  have  been  realized ;  and  then,  at  the 
end  of  two  hundred  years  or  less,  a  state  of  things  would  have 
existed,  at  least  in  countries  where  Christians  form  the  majori- 
ty of  the  population,  analogous  to  that  which,  alas  I  in  less  than 
seventy  years  is  found  to  exist  in  Kentucky,  in  all  those  coun- 
ties where  the  Baptists,  most  of  that  time,  have  borne  sway : 
not  one  fiflh  of  the  people  baptized;  not  one  fifth  church 
members ;  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  a  curious  mongrel  set, 
certainly  not  Christians,  because  neither  baptized  nor  desirous 
of  being  baptized ;  nor  yet  altogether  heathen,  for  their  parents, 
some  of  them,  at  least,  are  Christians ;  and  they  themselves 
would  be  shocked  if  called  heathens. 
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Assnming  the  other  as  the  tme  alternative,  that  the  Church 
was  to  consist  of  adult  believers  and  their  children,  then,  and 
in  that  event,  Christianity  would  remain  to  be  propagated  and 
perpetuated  by  two  methods,  evangelization  and  natural  in- 
crease ;  and  then  it  would  be  speedily  proved  by  the  facts, 
^'  that  the  promise  was  to  them,  and  to  their  children,  and  to 
many  as  were  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  Gk>d 
shall  call ;"  then  national  Churches  would  every  where  spring 
into  existence,  and  the  normal  idea  of  a  Church  would  be  a 
collective  and  corporate  idea ;  and  the  Covenant  theory  would 
be  universal.    And  so  stand  the  facts. 

The  subjects  and  the  mode  of  baptism,  what  are  they? 
Fiercely  disputed  questions  now  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
here  in  America ;  at  length  they  are  to  be  really  investigated 
The  laws  of  evidence  are  here  to  be  sifted  and  accurately  de- 
fihed.  Here,  at  last,  educated  mind  mufst  learn  to  cast  off 
preconceived  opinions  and  the  pride  of  consistency,  and  to  fol- 
low wherever  facts,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  a  rigid  induction, 
are  bound  to  conduct  them. 

The  public  mind  has  been  shocked,  and  the  kindly  Christian 
feeling  of  the  whole  country  has  been  outraged,  by  the  revival, 
in  Tennessee,  of  the  horrid,  not  unchurching  dogma  only,  of 
no  baptism  except  immersion,  but  a  dogma  unfrocking  every 
minister  not  baptized  by  immersion,  and  consigning  to  unco- 
venanted  mercies  every  unimmersed  communicant  of  every 
communion!  Well,  let  it  pass!  Such  a  shock  produces  a 
healthy  action  in  the  body  Christian  and  catholic. 

Quite  another  sentiment  have  we  repeatedly  heard  expressed 
by  some  of  the  very  wisest  and  best  of  our  Baptist  brethren, 
that  really  the  union  of  all  Christian  people  in  one  body  is  a 
matter  of  inconceivably  more  importance  than  any  particular 
mode  of  baptism.  Immersion  is  right — it  would  be  well  to 
return  to  it ;  meantime,  can  we  not  agree  that  other  modes  are 
vALro,  though,  perhaps,  ineguUvr  f 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

Eietory  of  the  United  Staieafrom  the  Diecovery  of  the  Amer- 
ioan  Continent  By  Geobqe  Bancboet.  Vol.  VIL  Boston : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1858. 

In  this  Yolume  Mr.  Bancroft  begins  the  narrative  of  the 
American  Revolution,  taking  us  from  May,  1774,  to  June  17, 
1775.  The  prospect,  therefore,  of  a  completion  of  the  work 
thus  nndertaken,  by  the  same  hand,  is,  we  fear,  but  slight  One 
year  of  events  comparatively  single  and  incomplex,  takes  an 
entire  volume.  Ten  years,  in  which  the  threads  not  only  mul- 
tiply as  the  seasons  pass,  but  are  constantly  mingling  and  inter- 
mingling, would  at  the  same  rate  take  nearly  twenty  volumes, 
and  acting  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  recent  activity,  would 
require  three  literary  lifetimes  for  their  production.  The  best 
we  can  hope,  therefore,  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  pen,  will  be  the 
completion  of  what  he  designates  as  the  first  section  of  the 
revolutionary  annals. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  slowness  on  the  part  of  our 
great  American  historian  is  peculiarly  to  be  regretted.  He  has 
signal  qualifications  for  his  office,  both  in  spirit  and  in  style. 
He  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  true  and  hopeful  American 
temper ;  and  he  is  inspired  with  an  abiding  belief  in  the  sound- 
ness of  popular  government,  and  in  the  certainty  of  its  ultimate 
success.  This  confidence,  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  write, 
was  by  no  means  universal.  Literary  men,  in  fact,  even  when 
not  responding  to  the  Cassandra-like  wails  of  Fisher  Ames,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  were  unable  to  lift  themselves  above 
the  sad,  though  undemonstrative  despondency  with  which  even 
such  statesmen  as  Chief-Justice  Marshall  regarded  the  now 
republic.  Now  whether  this  hopefulness  be  philosophical 
or  not,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  decide.  It  is  perfectly 
competent  for  us  to  say,  however,  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  his  narrative.  The  biographer  of  a  nation,  as  well 
as  the  biographer  of  an  individual,  must  feel  some  sort  of  en* 
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thosiasm  in  his  subject ;  and  were  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  a  due  amount  of  interest  in  those  whom  the  book 
is  to  instruct,  such  enthusiasm  is  important.  But  still  more  is 
this  the  case  when  the  great  question  of  the  success  of  free  in- 
stitutions in  this,  their  last  retreat,  is  concerned.  A  series  of 
sneers  or  wails  contributes  no  small  part  in  bringing  on  the 
results  they  affect  to  deplore.  From  this  ungenerous  and  mis- 
chievous spirit  we  are  happy  to  believe  Mr.  Bancroft  is  en- 
tirely free. 

iN'or  is  Mr.  Bancroft  less  fortunate  in  his  style.  It  is  singu- 
larly felicitous,  so  far  at  least  as  his  earlier  volumes  are  con- 
cerned. Each  sentencQ^  as  it  drops  from  the  mint,  has  not  only 
the  stamp,  but  the  ring  of  true  metal.  Few  writers  of  the 
English  language  have  arrived  at  so  much  point  and  elegance, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  great  perspicuity.  Nor  is  the  chain 
weakened  by  the  high  degree  of  polish  to  which  each  of  its 
links  is  subjected.  We  may  stop  to  admire  the  finish  of  each 
particular  part,  but'  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of  the 
whole.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  the  simplicity  and  energy  of  the 
naiTative  take  from  us  the  consciousness  of  what  we  might 
otherwise  call  the  artificialness  of  the  style.  Of  this  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  narrative  of  the  exploration  and 
death  of  Marquette  is  a  striking  illustration : 

'*  Behold,  then,  in  1673,  on  the  tenth  daj  of  Jane^  the  meek,  sbgle-hearted, 
unpretending,  illastrions  Karquette^  with  Joliet  for  his  aaaociate,  fire  Frenehmea 
as  his  oompanioDS,  and  two  Algonquins  as  goldes,  lifting  their  two  canoes  on  their 
backs,  and  walking  across  the  narrow  portage  that  divides  the  Fox  Biver  from  the 
Wisconsin.  Thej  reach  the  water-shed;  uttering  a  special  prayer  to  the  immac- 
ulate Virgin,  they  leave  the  streams  that,  flowing  onwards,  could  have  borne  their 
greetings  to  the  castle  of  Quebec;  already  they  stand  by  the  Wisconsin.  *Tbe 
guides  returned,'  says  the  gentle  Marquette^  *  leaving  us  alone^  in  this  unknown 
land,  in  the  hands  of  Providence.'  France  and  Christianity  stood  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  Embarking  on  the  broad  Wisconsin,  the  discoverers,  as  they  sailed 
west,  went  solitarily  down  the  stream,  between  alternate  prairies  and  hill-sidei^ 
beholding  neither  man  nor  the  wonted  beasts  of  the  forest  No  sound  broke  tiie 
appalling  silence^  but  the  ripple  of  their  canoe  and  the  lowing  of  the  bufiSda  In 
seven  days  '  they  entered  happOy  the  Great  River,  with  a  joy  that  could  not  be 
expressed;'  and  the  two  birch-bark  canoes,  raising  their  happy  sails  under  new 
ekies  and  to  unknown  breezes,  floated  down  the  calm  magnificence  of  the  ocean 
stream,  over  the  broad,  clear  sand-bar,  the  resort  of  innumerable  water-fowl — 
gliding  past  islets  that  swelled  fbom  the  bosom  of  the  stream,  with  their  tofts  of 
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mtwriTe  thioketi,  and  between  the  wide  plains  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  all  garlanded 
with  majestic  finieetB,  or  checkered  by  island  groves  and  the  open  vastnees  of  the 

"  Jdliet  retomed  to  Quebec  to  announce  the  disooyery,  of  which  the  fiune^  through 
TiJoD,  quidiened  the  ambition  of  Colbert ;  the  unaspiring  Marquette  remained  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Miamis,  who  dwelt  in  the  north  of  Illinois,  round  Chicago. 
Two  years  afterwards,  sailing  from  Chicago  to  Mackinaw,  he  entered  a  little  river 
in  Michigan.  Erecting  an  altar,  he  said  mass  after  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
then,  begging  the  men  who  oonducted  his  canoe  to  leave  him  alone  for  a  half-hour, 

*  In  the  darkMng  wood. 
Amidst  the  eool  and  tOenoe,  be  knelt  down. 
And  oflTered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  sappUcation.* 

"At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  they  went  to  seek  him,  and  he  was  no  more.  The 
good  missionary,  discoverer  of  a  world,  had  &llen  asleep  on  the  margin  of  the  stream 
that  bears  his  nama  Near  its  mouth  the  canoe-men  dug  his  grave  in  the  sand. 
Ever  after,  the  forest  rangers,  if  in  danger  on  Lake  Michigan,  would  invoke  his 
name.    The  people  of  the  West  will  build  his  monument" 

We  can  not  but  think,  however,  that  in  the  volume  before  us 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  this  important  particular.  Paragraphs 
occur  in  which  not  only  does  the  embroidery  cover  the  sub- 
stance, but  in  which  the  embroidery  itself  is  of  an  inferior 
order  to  that  which  distinguished  Mr.  Bancroft's  earlier 
pages.  The  Gobelin  tapestry  yields  to  a  stitch  in  which,  if  the 
coloring  is  more  brilliant,  the  web  is  coarser.  Take  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  the  following  passage,  with  which  the  book 
opens : 

"  The  hour  of  the  American  Revolution  was  come.  The  people  of  the  Continent, 
with  irresistible  energy,  obeyed  one  general  impulse,  aa  the  earth  in  spring  listent 
to  (he  command  of  nature^  and^  tnlhout  (he  cqppearance  oftffori^  bwrtis  forth  to  life  in 
pvfeci  harmony.  The  change  which  Divine  Wisdom  ordained^  and  which  no  human 
ptMey  or  force  cotdd  hotd  backy  proceeded  ae  uniformly  and  majesticaUy  as  the  laws 
of  being,  and  was  aa  certain  aa  the  decrees  of  eiemity,^^ 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  here  to  point  out  the  defects, 
both  logical  and  rhetorical,  with  which  this  paragraph  abounds. 
In  the  analogy  with  the  spring — one  almost  too  familiar,  we 
would  suppose,  to  be  selected  by  an  author  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
genius  as  the  opening  thought  with  which  a  new  and  elabo- 
rately prepared  volume  is  to  be  ushered  before  the  public — a 
feature  is  forced  out  which  belongs  neither  to  the  spring  nor 
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to  the  American  Bevolation ;  and  one  is  omitted,  which,  if  not 
always  an  incident  of  the  development  of  the  seasons,  was  at 
least,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  himself  afterwards  abondantlj  shows  ns, 
an  accompaniment  of  tlie  attempt  to  establish  colonial  inde- 
pendence. There  was  no  eqnal  and  majestic  progress  from  the 
frosts  of  oppression  to  the  tranquil  and  vivifying  summer  of 
established  liberty.  Storm  after  storm  darkened  the  horizon, 
and  period  after  period  of  chill  made  even  the  most  sanguine 
to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  those  who  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  a  brighter  and  a  happier  season  were  not  mistaken.  iN'or 
are  we  any  better  satisfied  with  the  obeisance  paid  by  Mr 
Bancroft  in  this  chapter  to  God's  sovereignty,  than  we  were 
with  that  paid  by  him  in  former  volumes  to  man's  freedom  of 
will.  God  works  through  human  agency  ;  and  it  is  not  con- 
sistent either  with  His  word  or  the  analogy  of  TTia  works,  to 
declare  that  '^  human  policy  and  force"  are  not  the  component 
elements  through  which  this  providence  operatea  To  employ 
in  their  unbroken  strength,  terms  which  the  most  supralapsa- 
rian  of  theologians  would  have  hesitated  to  have  used  without 
qualification,  is  here,  we  have  no  doubt,  merely  a  rhetorical 
flourish ;  but  at  the  best  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  importance, 
even  to  the  most  finished  of  writers,  of  an  economy,  when  we 
come  to  deal  in  things  human,  of  those  terms  which  a  personal 
acquaintance  on  our  own  part  with  God's  secret  purposes,  would 
alone  justify  us  in  arbitrarily  employing. 

One  other  paragraph  we  may  be  permitted  to  cite  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind  of  grandiloquence.  The  author  is 
speaking  of  the  worthy  and  faithful  men  who  did  their  duty 
on  the  field  of  Lexington.  Perhaps  no  one  would  be  as  mudi 
surprised  as  would  have  been  these  true-hearted,  though  simple- 
minded  yeomen,  to  hear  themselves  spoken  of  in  the  following 
fashion : 

"  Thej  fhlfilled  their  duty,  not  fh>m  the  accidental  impnlse  of  the  moment ;  their 
action  was  the  slowly  ripened  froit  of  Providenoe.  The  light  that  led  them  on  wai 
combined  of  rays  from  the  whole  hiatoiy  of  the  race;  from  the  traditioDa  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  gray  of  the  world^s  momhig ;  from  the  heroes  and  sages  of  repab- 
lican  Greece  and  Rome;  from  the  example  of  Him  who  laid  down  His  life  on  the 
cross  for  the  life  of  humanity ;  from  the  religious  creed  which  proclaimed  the  dirine 
presence  in  man ;  and  on  this  truth,  as  in  a  life-boat,  floated  the  libertiee  of  natiofis 
over  the  dark  flood  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  from  the  customs  of  the  GtormanSi  trans- 
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mUted  oat  of  their  forests  to  the  councils  of  Saxon  England ;  ftom  the  burning 
ikith  and  courage  of  Martin  Luther ;  from  trust  in  the  inevitable  universality  of 
QodL*s  sovereignty,  as  taught  by  Paul  of  Tarsus,  and  Augustine,  through  Calvin  and 
the  divines  of  New-England ;  from  the  avenging  fierceness  of  the  Puritans,  who 
dashed  down  the  mitre  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne ;  from  the  bold  dissent  and  cre- 
ative self-assertion  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  Massachusetts ;  from  the  statesmen 
who  made^  and  the  philosophers  who  expounded,  the  revolution  of  England ;  from 
the  liberal  spirit  and  analydng  inquisitiveness  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  from  the 
doad  of  witnesses  of  all  the  ages  to  the  reality  and  the  rightftilness  of  human 
freedom." 

Paragraphs  stich  as  these,  however,  are  but  rare  breaks  in 
tlie  flow  of  a  style  which,  when  in  the  channel  of  what  is  pro- 
perly historical  narrative,  is  exquisitely  simple  and  perspicuous. 

One  other  point  we  can  not  forbear  to  notice  in  which  the 
present  volume,  in  our  opinion,  has  failed  to  improve  upon  its 
predecessors.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  pages  now  before  us,  has 
ceased  to  give  those  references  to  authorities  with  which  his 
former  chapters  abounded.  Notwithstanding  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  great  example,  this  omission,  we  feel  obliged  to  think,  is 
a  mistake.  Dr.  Paley  once  said  that  he  made  his  wife  and 
daughters  always  shop  with  ready  money,  it  was  such  a  check 
upon  their  imaginations.  Now  the  giving  for  each  citation 
its  authority  operates  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no  writer 
but  feels  that  reference-giving  increases  exactness.  It  keeps 
him  up  to  the  work  of  reproducing,  in  more  elegant  and  con- 
cise language,  it  may  be,  but  still  with  substantial  accuracy, 
the  traditions  which  it  is  his  office  to  perpetuate.  When,  how- 
ever, he  cuts  the  visible  cords  that  bind  him  to  this  anchorage, 
he  is  insensibly  apt  to  drift  into  the  open  sea.  He  dramatizes 
the  narrative  into  a  plot,  and  then  as  the  next  step,  after  the 
lights  are  properly  arranged,  he  dramatizes  the  speeches  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines  into  a  stage  conversation.  Were  Lord 
Macaulay  to  have  been  compelled  to  give  authority  for  all  the 
dialogues  and  monologues  with  which  his  history  abounds,  we 
.  have  no  doubt  that  although  much  dramatic  point  would  have 
been  lost,  both  historic  truth  and  individuality  of  character 
would  have  been  the  better  'preserved.  How  far  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, in  the  speeches  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  volume, 
has  fallen  into  the  same  error,  he  has  not  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging.    We  trust  that  in  his  future  volumes  he  wiL 
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return  to  his  old  practice  of  foot-notee,  if  for  no  other  object, 
at  least  to  enable  the  student  to  unite  not  only  in  following 
the  stream,  but  exploring  the  sources,  of  historical  truth. 

We  pass,  however,  to  notice  one  feature,  at  least,  in  which 
our  great  national  historian,  for  such  Mr.  Bancroft  truly  is,  is 
improving,  as  we  can  not  but  hope,  upon  his  former  stwdurd. 
If  there  was  one  false  point  of  vision  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft  in 
his  early  volumes  placed  himself,  it  was  that  on  which  he 
stood  when  he  undertook  the  survey  and  comparison  of  the 
several  systems  of  religious  polity  by  which  this  country  has 
been  affected.  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
those  of  the  religious  scl)ool  with  which  in  his  early  life  he 
was  identified,  confounded  toleration  yASi  putronage.  Because 
we  are  bound  to  tolerate  all  creeds  and  protect  those  holding 
them  in  their  constitutional  rights,  we  are  not  bound  to  frater- 
nize with  and  adopt  them  with  us  into  a  gross  and  indiscrimi- 
nate brotherhood.  So  far  from  there  being  any  charity  in 
this,  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  There  is  no  party  so  bitter  and 
intolerant  as  that  of  no-partyism.  There  is  no  proscription  so 
sharp  in  its  lines  as  that  which  cuts  off  from  our  communion 
those  who  refuse  to  agree  with  us  in  a  general  promiscuous 
sympathy.  K  one  member  of  a  family  should  say  to  the 
others,  "  Admit  this  stranger  to  your  fireside — ^know  no  dif* 
ference  between  him  and  those  who  were  nursed  with  you  on 
the  same  knee — ^you  may  believe  him  to  be  corrupt,  immoral, 
treacherous — never  mind  all  this,  swear  with  him  an  universal 
brotherhood— or  if  you  do  not,  I  will  disown  and  denounce 
you  as  bigots  and  fratricides ;"  could  there  be  a  worse  intole- 
rance than  this?  And  yet  this  is  a  salient  feature  in  the  creed 
of  that  Kew-England  sect,  within  whose  outskirts,  at  least,  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  once  domiciled,  which  sought  to  establish  an 
universal-admiration  society  with  all  that  was  heretical,  and  a 
special-condemnation  society  for  all  that  is  orthodox. 

This  proclivity  is  the  more  peculiarly  manifested  in  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  volumes  which  treats  of  the  several 
religious  elements  which  were  represented  in  the  early  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Now  we  do  not  object  to  his  singling  out  in  re- 
spect to  these  such  features  as  struck  him  as  the  most  benefi- 
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cent,  provided  he  stated  at  the  time  that  the  portrait  he  gave 
was  but  partial.  But  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  he  under- 
takes to  tell  all,  when  he  tells  only  a  part,  and  then  dresses  up 
that  part  in  robes  of  general,  and  of  course  inappropriate, 
eulogy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  sketch  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  in  North-America : 

"  Within  three  yean  after  the  second  oooapation  of  Canada,  the  namber  of  Jesuit 
priests  in  the  province  reached  fifteen ;  and  every  tradition  bears  testimony  to 
their  worth.  They  had  the  faolts  of  ascetic  superstition ;  but  the  horrors  of  a  Ca- 
nadian life  in  the  wilderness  were  resisted  by  an  invincible  passive  courage,  and  a 
deep  internal  tranquillity.  Away  firom  the  amenities  of  life,  away  from  the  oppor^ 
tunities  of  vain-glory,  they  became  dead  to  the  world,  and  possessed  their  souls  in 
anutterable  peace.  The  few  who  lived  to  grow  old,  though  bowed  by  the  toils  of 
a  long  mission,  still  kindled  with  the  fervor  of  apostolic  z^&L  The  history  of  their 
labors  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of 
French  America ;  not  a  cape  was  turned,  nor  a  river  entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the- 
way. 

Behold,  then,  the  Jesuits  Brebeuf  and  Daniel,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  gen- 
tler Lallemand,  and  many  others  of  their  order,  bowing  meekly  in  obedience  to 
their  vows,  and  joining  a  party  of  barefoot  Hurons,  who  were  returning  from  Que- 
bec to  their  country.  The  journey,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  rivers  that  inter- 
lock with  it,  was  one  of  more  thui  three  hundred  leagues,  through  a  region  horri- 
ble with  forests.  All  day  long  the  missionaries  must  wade,  or  handle  the  oar.  At 
night,  there  is  no  food  for  them  but  a  scanty  measure  of  Indian  com  mixed  with 
water ;  their  couch  is  the  earth  or  rocks.  At  five-and-thirty  waterfalls^  the  canoe 
is  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  for  leagues  through  the  thickest  woods  or  ov>er 
roughest  regions ;  fifty  times  it  was  dragged  by  hand  through  shallows  and  rapids* 
over  sharpest  stones ;  and  thus,  swimming,  wading,  paddling,  or  beariug  the  canoe 
across  the  portages,  with  garments  torn,  with  feet  mangled,  yet  with  breviaiy 
safely  hung  round  the  neck,  and  vows,  as  they  advanced,  to  meet  death  twenty 
times  over,  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  honor  of  St  Joseph,  the  consecrated  envoys 
made  their  way,  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  from  Quebec  to  the  heart  of  the  Hu- 
ron wilderness.  There,  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Toronto,  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Iroquois,  which  is  but  a  bay  of  Lake  Huron,  they  raised  the  first  bumble  bouse  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  among  the  Hurons — the  cradle,  it  was  said,  of  His  church  who 
dwelt  at  Bethlehem  in  a  cottage.  The  little  chapel,  built  by  aid  of  the  axe,  and 
consecrated  to  St  Joseph,  where,  in  the  gaze  of  thronging  crowds,  vespers  and  ma- 
tins began  to  be  chanted,  and  the  sacred  bread  was  consecrated  by  solemn  masSk 
amazed  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  council-fires  of  the  Huron  tribes.  Beauti- 
ful  testimony  to  the  equality  of  the  human  racel  the  sacred  wafer,  emblem  of  the 
divinity  in  man,  all  that  the  Church  offered  to  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
European  world,  was  shared  with  the  humblest  of  the  savage  neophytes.  The 
hunter,  as  he  returned  from  his  wide  roamings,  was  taught  to  hope  for  eternal 
rest ;  the  braves,  as  they  came  from  war,  were  warned  of  the  wrath  which  kindles 
against  sinners  a  never-dying  fire,  fiercer  £eu-  than  the  fires  of  the  Mohawks ;  the 
idlers  of  the  Indian  villages  were  told  the  exciting  tale  of  the  Saviour's  death  for 
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their  redemptiozL  Two  new  Christian  villageSy  St  Lonis  and  St  Ignatiua^  bloomed 
among  the  Huron  forests.  The  dormant  sentiment  of  pious  veneraUoa  was 
awakened  in  man j  breasts,  and  there  came  to  be  even  earnest  and  ascetic  devotees 
uttering  prayers  and  vows  in  the  Huron  tongue — while  tawny  skeptics  inquired  if 
there  were  indeed,  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  eternal  flames  fi>r  the  unbelier- 

ing." 

"  The  life  of  a  missionary  on  Lake  Huron  was  simple  and  uniform.  The  earliest 
hours,  from  four  to  eight,  were  absorbed  in  private  prayer;  the  day  was  given  to 
schools,  visits,  instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  a  service  for  proselytes.  Some- 
times, after  the  manner  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  Brebeuf  would  walk  through  the 
village  and  its  environs,  ringing  a  little  bell,  and  inviting  the  Huron  braves  and 
counsellors  to  a  conference.  There,  under  the  shady  forest^  the  most  solemn  mys- 
eries  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  subjected  to  discussion.*' 

Now  if  Mr.  Bancroft  had  given  a  philosophical  and  com- 
plete view  of  these  celebrated  missions,  he  would  have  proceed- 
ed something  as  follows : 

Viewed  merely  in  a  dramatic  light,  it  is  true,  French  colo- 
nization in  America  was  vast,  splendid,  and  effective.  The 
best  household  troops  of  France  poured  into  Canada  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  directed  the  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  against 
Spain,  and  against  England.  The  most  dashing  adventurers 
were  sent  to  lead  the  councils  of  the  colony,  and  the  most  zeal- 
ous priests  to  push  its  missions.  The  work  of  conquest  strode 
on  with  great  steps ;  but  in  equal  pace  marched  the  work  of 
demoralization.  How  great  the  latter  was,  is  proved  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  vast  empire  ultimately  vanished. 
How  great  the  former  was,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  1757 
the  French  had  absorbed  twenty  out  of  twenty-five  ports  of 
the  continent  of  North- America,  and  the  English  but  one. 
The  English  held  simply  the  ledge  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Savannah,  the  French  nearly 
all  the  rest  And  yet  within  their  narrow  territory  the  Eng- 
lish had  HOMES,  free  institutions,  a  blood  whose  Teutonic 
purity  was  kept  free  from  servile  admixtures,  and  a  religion 
which  promised  salvation  only  to  those  who  were  united  by 
faith  and  works  to  the  Fountain  of  all  life.  In  their  magnifi- 
cent empire  the  French  had  forts  and  churches,  despotic  insti- 
tutions, a  mixed  blood,  and  a  religion  which  promised  salva- 
tion to  all  who  were  sacramentally  united  to  a  splendid  but 
corrupt  Church.    And  in  1758,  in  that  great  war  between  the 
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two  powers  which  was  directed  by  the  genius  of  Pitt  and  con- 
ducted by  the  mature  heroism  of  Wolfe  and  the  young  ener- 
gies of  Washington,  first  fell  Quebec  and  then  Pittsburgh,  fii-st 
the  fastnesses  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  then  the  fortresses  of 
the  Mississippi,  until  at  last,  in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  French  authority  ceased  to  exist  on  the  continent  of  North- 
America. 

So  rose  and  fell  the  French  Empire  in  the  New  World. 
Its  history  is  not  without  a  moral,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
its  great  rival,  from  whom  wo  claim  descent  The  one  lavish- 
ed great  resources  to  perpetuate  a  despotism  that  was  to  be 
destroyed  ;  the  other  withheld  aid,  but  established  a  republic 
that  was  to  become  imperial.  And  the  secret  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  one  brought  the  institutions  of  the  past 
with  it,  the  other  the  freedom  of  the  future ;  the  one  estab- 
lished feudal  seigniorages,  in  which  the  peasantry  were  made 
vassals  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  as  he  was  of  the  crown,  while 
the  other  brought  trial  by  jury,  personal  liberty,  and  civil 
equality.  Tlie  one  rejected  all  education  except  that  of  the 
convent,  and  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  press  altogether ; 
the  other  multiplied  common  schools  and  free  presses.  The 
policy  of  the  one  tended  to  a  splendid  centralization,  which 
absorbed  the  colony  in  the  parent ;  the  principle  of  the  other 
exacted  a  hardy  individualization,  which  made  the  colony  an 
empire  from  its  very  foundation.  And  as  in  political,  so  in 
social  life.  The  Teutonic  instinct  was  for  the  domestic,  the 
Romanic  for  the  social ;  homes  with  all  their  varied  threads 
of  individuality,  of  deep  though  reserved  affection,  of  early 
discipline  and  hardy  development,  were  the  creatures  of  the 
one ;  while  the  other  produced  and  delighted  in  society^  as  the 
absorbent  rather  than  the  aggregation  of  homes ;  showy,  pic- 
torial, prolific  in  fashions  and  theories  before  which  private 
taste  and  judgment  were  to  bow  in  dramatic  submission;  ca- 
pable, therefore,  of  grand  displays  and  startling  effects,  but 
destructive  of  personal  independence  and  vigor — false,  subtile, 
and  hollow.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  the  homes  of  New- 
England  increased  in  hardihood  and  strength  even  under  the 
English  frown,  while  the  society  of  New-France  withered  even 
under  the  superb  smile  of  Louis  XIV.  ? 
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In  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  the  same  characteristics  were 
visible.  The  stern  and  repulsive  nationality  of  the  Teutonic 
race  lifted  itself  upwards  like  the  mountain  which  is  forced  out 
by  the  stress  of  an  internal  throe,  and  tilts  sideways  down  its 
slopes  the  lighter  and  heterogeneous  material  that  may  have 
gathered  round  it.  So  fled  away  the  Indian  tribes  from  the 
rugged  but  mighty  people  who  rose  up  as  a  mountain  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  But  the  sociable  and  cosmopolitan  French 
sank  as  it  were  a  basin,  into  which  flowed  in  hybrid  fusion  the 
inferior  with  the  superior  race.  The  result  was  pernicious  to 
both.  It  demoralized  the  Indian,  who  acquired  the  wants  of 
civilization  without  its  arts,  its  luxuries  without  its  industry, 
its  vices  without  its  accomplishments.  K  there  was  less  sever- 
ity, there  was  more  cruelty ;  if  there  was  a  greater  intimacy, 
there  were  more  massacres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energ}' 
which  marked  the  first  adventurers  was  lost  in  their  supine  and 
voluptuous  descendants,  and  when  the  parent  stem  ceased  to 
give  its  nourishment,  the  colony  sank  prostrate  and  inert  to 
the  ground. 

Such  were  among  the  cauises  of  the  fall  of  the  French  em- 
pire in  America.  One  other  may  still  be  noticed,  and  that  is 
the  feeble  hold  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith  upon  the  moral 
system  of  the  people  who  were  subjected  to  it,  as  contrasted  with 
the  robustness  of  character  which  accompanied  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  English  colonists.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  influence 
of  the  centralizing  as  distinguished  from  the  individualizing 
system  was  exhibited,  for  wliile  with  the  one  all  dissent  was 
proscribed,  with  the  other  it  was  proscription  alone  that  was 
not  tolerated.  With  the  one  the  energies  of  the  soul  were  to 
be  exercised  and  developed  in  the  search  after  and  communion 
with  truth ;  with  the  other  they  were  to  lie  languid  and  shrunk 
on  the  avenues  to  that  conscience  whose  health  and  strength 
were  dependent  upon  their  free  and  vigorous  action.  I^  there- 
fore, the  taunt  of  the  Catholic  held  good,  that  Puritanism  was 
a  religion  without  a  church,  the  retort  of  the  Puritan  could  not 
be  escaped,  that  Romanism  was  a  church  without  a  religion. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  to  these  causes  that  is  to  be  attributed  the 
fall  of  that  magnificent  empire  and  that  subtile  Church  which 
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the  power  and  wealth  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  passionate  zeal  of 
the  Jesnits  once  made  supreme  in  our  western  shores,  how  im- 
pressive is  the  warning  to  us  to  cherish  that  loyalty  to  home 
and  home  principles;  that  sturdy  though  rugged  individual- 
ism ;  that  earnest  and  almost  fierce  devotion  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  will  and  the  freedom  of  the  conscience,  coupled 
with  that  inflexible  adhesion  to  a  positive  Scriptural  faith,  the 
presence  of  which  formed  such  essential  elements  in  the  sue. 
cess  of  our  own  American  Republic,  and  the  absence  of  which 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  proud  dependencies  of  France. 

One  or  two  points  in  the  volume  immediately  before  us  we 
may  be  permitted  to  notice  as  not  without  the  range  of  our 
particular  field  of  observation.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  a  passage 
in  reference  to  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  pamphlet  on  taxation  has 
just  been  criticised : 

"  Had  JohnPOD  been  truly  a  man  of  genius,  he  would  have  escaped  the  shame  of 
having,  in  his  old  age,  aimed  at  freedom  the  feeble  shaft  which  was  meant  to  have 
carried  ruin.  In  spite  of  the  ostentatious  pomp  of  his  morality,  his  own  heart  was 
riveted  to  the  earth.  At  the  last  he  cowered  under  the  fear  of  dissolution,  as 
though  death  were  an  enemy ;  scarifying  his  limbs  in  the  vain  hope  of  breathing 
though  but  a  few  hours  more ;  unable  in  the  moment  of  change  to  fix  his  eye  on 
Gk>d,  or  to  grasp  eternity ;  the  emblem  of  the  old  political  system,  which  also  lay 
on  its  death-bed,  helplessly  longing  to  live  on.  His  name  is  never  breathed  as  a 
watchword ;  his  writings  never  thrill  as  oracles." 

Now  tliis  is  very  unjust  to  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
as  well  as  to  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  truest  of  men  that  our 
race  ever  knew.  The  name  of  Samuel  Johnson,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  sneer,  will  ever  continue  to  be  breathed  as  a  watch- 
word of  a  manly  and  rugged  independence  which  fought  on 
behalf  of  genius  and  learning,  unassisted  by  wealth  and  power, 
a  brave  and  successful  fight  against  the  greatest  odds.  Mr.  . 
Bancroft  has  done  much  wrong  in  reviving  what  we  always 
supposed  to  have  been  the  finally  refuted  calumnies  which  the 
skeptical  philosophers  of  those  days  disseminated  with  regard 
to  the  death-bed  of  one  whose  whip  had  often  driven  them,  in 
his  lifetime,  howling  to  their  retreats.  The  scarifying  of  John- 
son's legs  was  a  medical  operation  advised  for  the  certainly 
legitimate  purpose  of  continuing  his  life ;  and  though  before 
the  final  setting  of  that  great  intellect,  it  was  hidden  by  many 
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dark  and  angry  clouds,  yet  its  departure  was  one  of  peace  and 
glory.  Johnson  undoubtedly  was  disturbed  to  an  extraordina- 
ry degree  by  the  fear  of  death ;  and  yet  his  dying  hours  were 
marked  by  a  quiet  faith  which  we  can  only  pray  may  be  at- 
tained by  those  who  exult  in  a  higher  degree  of  exemption 
from  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  "Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  were  the  words  of  one  whose  piety  did  so  much  to  soothe 
the  last  hours  of  the  dying  moralist  It  was  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  Johnson  did  indeed  behold ;  and  thus,  to  quote  from  a  let- 
ter of  Hannah  More,  who  wrote  at  the  time  on  the  authority 
of  those  by  whom  tliat  memorable  bed-side  was  attended,  "  this 
great  man  was  brought  to  the  renunciation  of  self,  and  a 
simple  reliance  on  Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour;  thus  also  commu- 
nicating to  him  that  peace  which  he  had  found  the  world 
could  not  give,  and  which,  when  the  world  was  &ding  from 
his  view,  was  to  fill  the  void,  and  dissipate  the  gloom,  even  of 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

John  Wesley,  who  at  the  same  time  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
loyalism  of  English  Methodists,  is  thus  disposed  of : 

**  The  pare-mmded  man,  who  In  a  Bensual  age  became  the  quickener  of  religiooB 
fervor,  the  preacher  to  the  poor,  John  Wesley,  also  came  forward  to  defend  the 
Bjstem  of  the  court  with  the  usual  arguments.  He  looked  bo  steadily  towards  the 
world  beyond  the  skies,  that  he  could  not  brook  the  interruption  of  devout  grati- 
tude by  bloody  contests  in  this  stage  of  being.  Besides,  he  saw  that  the  rupture 
between  the  English  and  Americans  was  growing  wider  every  day,  and  to  him  the 
total  defection  of  America  was  the  evident  prelude  of  a  conspiracy  against  monar. 
chy.  The  thought  of  such  a  conspiracy  made  him  shudder.  *  No  governments 
under  heaven/  said  he,  '  are  so  despotic  as  the  republican ;  no  subjects  are  gov- 
erned in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  as  those  of  a  commonwealth.  The  people  never  bat 
once  in  all  history  gave  the  sovereign  power,  and  that  was  to  Masaniello  of  Naples. 
Our  sins  will  never  be  removed,  till  we  fear  Gk)d  and  honor  the  king.*  Weelej's 
mental  constitution  was  not  robust  enough  to  gaze  on  the  Aiture  with  unblenched 
calm.  He  could  not  foresee  that  the  constellation  of  republics,  so  soon  to  rise  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  would  welcome  the  members  of  the  socie^,  which  he  was  to 
found,  as  the  pioneers  of  religion;  that  the  breath  of  liberty  would  waft  their  mes- 
sages to  the  masses  of  the  people ;  would  enoourage  them  to  coUeot  the  white  and 
the  negro  slave  and  master  in  the  greenwood,  for  counsel  on  divine  love  and  the 
full  assurance  of  grace ;  and  would  carry  their  consolation,  and  songs,  and  prayers 
to  the  furthest  cabins  in  the  wilderness.  To  the  gladdest  of  glad  tidings  for  the 
political  regeneration  of  the  world,  Wesley  listened  with  timid  trembling,  as  to  the 
fearful  bursting  of  the  flood-gates  of  revolution ;  and  he  knew  not  that  God  was 
doiDg  a  work  which  sliould  lead  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  joy." 
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We  do  not  tliink  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  here  seized  npon 
what  was  the  operative  element,  at  this  juncture,  in  Mr. 
"Wesley's  conduct.  John  Wesley  was  neither  timid  nor  short- 
sighted. The  greatest  missionary  the  Protestant  Church  ever 
knew,  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  calmest  of  zealots,  the  most 
serene  of  enthusiasts,  the  most  concentrated  of  students,  the 
most  imperturbable  of  governors.  He  was  ice  incompassed 
Yfiihjlame^  always  retaining  his  frozen  purity  himself,  and  yet 
always  kindling  others.  Storms  and  heats,  fire  and  vapors, 
raged  round  him,  but  none  of  these  tilings  moved  him.  If  he 
was  passionate  in  his  philosophy,  he  was  philosophical  in  his 
passion,  for  while  he  wielded  weapons  which  were  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  men  to  their  very  depths,  he  wielded  them  with  a 
hand  that  worked  itself  with  the  precision  and  equality  of  a 
machine.  To  such  a  man  fear  was  unknown.  If  an  ocean  of 
mobs  should  rear  up  its  billows  and  raise  its  roar  against  him, 
he  would  have  regarded  it  just  as  philosophically  as  he  regard- 
ed the  ponds  of  mobs  which  in  his  early  persecutions  he  knew 
how  to  turn  to  such  good  account.  It  was  not  from  fear,  there- 
fore, of  popular  power,  or  from  fear  of  any  thing  else,  that  John 
Wesley  denounced  the  revolution.  He  did  so  because,  an 
autocrat  himself,  he  knew  no  other  plan  of  government  than 
autocracy.  Polity,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  was  to  him 
a  perfect  though  complex  machine,  by  which  a  central  gov- 
erning power  is  to  eflfect  the  good  of  the  nation  to  be  governed. 
Every  thing,  it  is  true,  was  to  be  for  the  people ;  nothing 
through  the  people.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  he  constructed,  a  system  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  its  consummate  adaptation  to  human  weak- 
ness, superior  to  that  of  Rome  in  its  embodiment  of  autocratic 
power.  The  founder  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  in  which,  in  its 
original  form,  the  laity  are  not  recognized  at  all,  and  in  which 
the  clergy  are  subject  to  the  single  will  of  that  founder  himself, 
could  not  conscientiously  accept  the  dogma  that  to  the  people 
belongs  the  inherent  power  of  self-government,  and  that  they 
have  a  right  not  only  at  any  time  tp  depose  their  rulers,  but  to 
confiscate  or  convert  to  popular  purposes  the  estate  which  such 
rulers  possess. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  features  in  the  volume  before 
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us,  taking  it  in  connection  with  those  which  preceded  it  in  the 
same  cause.  If  it  would  seem  that  we  have  found  more  points 
to  object  to  than  to  agree  with,  let  it  be  recollected  that  while 
the  exceptions  we  present  are  special  and  minute,  the  recom- 
mendation is  general  and  broad.  We  close  with  repeating 
this  recommendation,  by  saying,  in  connection  with  the  observ- 
ations we  have  just  given,  that  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  is  not 
only  of  great  but  of  indispensable  value,  both  in  imparting  a 
sound  and  healthy  American  spirit,  and  in  giving  the  only 
accessible  and  accurate  continuous  history  of  our  country  down 
to  the  great  Revolution. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

[nin)ER  this  bead  will  be  placed  commuDications  from  iudividoalB  over  their  own 
names,  in  reference  to  open  qnestions  of  Church  polity.  For  papers  of  this  daaa, 
except  as  to  their  personal  tone  and  bearing,  the  Review  la  not  editorially  re- 
sponsible.— Ed.  Ep.  Review.] 

Art.  L— missions  :  ON  THE  VOLUNTAET  PRIN- 
CIPLE. 

For  the  first  time,  a  Free  Episcopal  Church  is  planting,  ad- 
justing, and  expanding  itself,  upon  a  new  Continent  and  under 
new  and  untried  circumstances.  Nearly  every  where,  for  fif- 
teen centuries,  the  Church  has  not  been  free.  As  the  price  of 
endowing,  the  State  has  claimed  the  right  of  controlling  it. 
For  the  first  three  centuries,  indeed,  it  was  not  endowed  ;  but 
then  it  was  persecuted  and  in  no  sense  free.  Only  under  the 
pressure  of  like  untoward  circumstances,  have  the  various 
branches  of  the  Greek  Church,  under  the  Mohammedan  des- 
potism, been  free.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Moravians  in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States,  furnish 
the  only  other  examples  of  a  Church  governed  by  Bishops,  and 
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rejoicing  in  the  use  of  a  Scriptural  Liturgy,  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances where  self-government  was  at  all  possible.  Hered- 
itary prejudices  in  the  one  case,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  village 
and  communal  socialism  in  tlie  other,  have  disqualified  them 
from  successfully  trying  the  experiment  of  adjusting  a  Scrip- 
tural, primitive,  and  apostolic  Episcopacy,  in  all  its  parts,  and 
for  all  its  high  and  sacred  purposes,  to  the  new  conditions  of  a 
peculiar  and  advanced  stage  of  modem  civilization.  The  ex- 
periment of  a  Federal  Republic,  alongside  of  the  ancient 
Monarchies  of  Europe,  was  not,  in  its  way,  surrounded  by 
greater  difl5culties  than  that  of  a  Free  Episcopal  Church,  in 
contrast  with  the  venerable  Establishments  of  the  Old  World, 
and  alongside  of  the  many  voluntary  Associations,  claiming 
to  be  Churches,  (we  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement  ol 
their  many  and  great  excellencies,)  in  the  New. 

Seventy  years  is  not  a  very  long  time  in  which  to  try  such 
an  experiment,  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  on  so  large  a  Continent. 
In  the  main  it  has  worked  remarkably  well.  Our  legislation, 
General  and  Diocesan,  has  required  a  good  deal  of  emendation, 
and  still  does,  but,  upon  the  whole,  not  more  than  that  of  our 
General  and  State  Governments ;  and  progress  in  a  healthy 
and  right  direction  is  very  marked.  Canon  Law,  however, 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  working  of  a  Free  Church, 
under  a  new  and  untried  state  of  things.  A  thousand  name- 
less matters  are  to  be  done,  or  left  undone,  to  be  shaped,  or  left 
to  shape  themselves,  the  first  impress  of  which,  in  a  right  or 
wrong  direction,  is  often  given  by  one  leading  mind. 

Providential  interferences  in  behalf  of  our  country,  were  not 
more  wonderful  at  the  time,  than  with  regard  to  our  Church. 
The  venerable  Bishop  White  was  to  us  in  place  of  a  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  favor  to  the  Church  was  therefore  the  more 
manifest,  which  extended  his  wise  paternal  care  for  so  much 
more  prolonged  a  period,  not  only  over  the  legislation  of  the 
Church,  but  over  its  usages.  It  was  his  wise  counsel  and  gen- 
tle influence  which  kept  back  the  Church  from  originating  a 
Mammoth  Book  Concern,  like  that  of  the  Methodist  connection, 
though  the  temptation,  in  connection  with  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  was  so  much  greater :  from  any  thing  beyond  what  is 
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advisory  with  regard  to  an  Authorized  Yersion  of  the  Bible, 
leaving  all  Buch  business  matters  to  the  legitimate  competition 
of  voluntary  associations  and  of  the  trade :  which  repelled 
from  the  doors  of  our  General  and  Diocesan  Conventions  the 
importunity  of  the  Agents  of  the  Colonization  Society,  Peace 
Societies,  and  the  thousand-and-one  institutions  for  relieving 
the  wants  of  suflTering  humanity,  when  clamoring  for  a  hearing 
and  for  commendatory  resolutions.  For  a  long  while  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  resisting  the  clamor  of  enthusiasts,  who  are  always 
claiming  that  all  meetings  for  doing  Church  business  are  lost 
opportunities,  unless  they  are  turned  into  prayer  and  exhort- 
ation meetings ;  and  in  excluding  nearly  every  thing  from  the 
floor  of  Convention  except  the  legitimate  business  of  Conven- 
tion— statistics  and  legislation. 

Let  it  not  uncharitably  be  supposed,  "  that  in  all  our  doings 
we  would  not  acknowledge  our  God  and  Saviour ;"  or  fail  it\ 
seeking  "  to  have  every  thing  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  Go^ 
and  prayer."    Take  time  for  both ;  yet  surely  the  business  c^^ 
business  meetings  ought  not  to  be  driven  into  a  comer.     W^ 
honor  God  by  working  as  well  as  praying.    We  are  quite  will-^ 
ing,  however,  to  be  considered  a  little  fanatical  on  the  othe.^ 
point — the  exclusion  from  the  floor  of  Convention  of  evei 
thing  but  the  legitimate  business  of  Convention.    It  is  not 
advisory  body,  to  stir  up  the  Clergy  by  good  "  Resolutions"  t(^ 
do  their  duty.    It  is  not  an  executive  body,  to  point  out  ho^ 
all  sorts  of  Church  work  ought  to  be  done.    It  is  not  a  judicial 
body,  to  go  behind  the  papers,  and  to  discuss  the  doings  or 
characters  of  parties.    It  is  simply  a  legislative  body.    To  pass 
and  amend  Canons,  and  to  receive  and  examine  Keports,  and 
to  order  them  to  be  spread  before  the  people  for  their  in- 
formation— this  is  their  work,  and  their  whole  work.     Oh !  that 
Colleges,    Theological  Seminaries,   and  Missionary  Societies 
were  wholly  left  out  of  them !     Oh !  that  all  of  them  were 
left  to  be  managed  upon  the  voluntary  principle  I 

How  our  wise  and  inflexible  Patriarch  was  brought  to  take 
a  different  view  with  regard  to  our  Theological  Seminary,  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain.   Perhaps  it  was  from  the  peculiar  claims  which  a  loud 
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ill  for  a  sudden  and  large  increase  of  the  Clergy  has  npon  the 
ttention  and  sympathies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Or 
Kwsibly  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  devoted  but 
ather  impetuous  zeal  of  Bishop  Hobart  swept  away  the  bar- 
iers  presented  by  the  more  sober  discretion  of  his  aged  friend. 
3r  it  may  have  been  one  of  those  cases  where  the  whole  mind 
tf  the  Church  is  seized  upon  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  furor, 
n  it  certainly  was,  not  long  afterwards,  with  regard  to  our  new 
missionary  organization.  At  any  rate,  the  history  of  that  in- 
ititation  and  its  present  relations  to  the  Church  at  large,  furnish 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  any  such  parentage 
«r  supervision  by  any  such  ecclesiastical  body.  How  much 
more  wide-spread  and  bitter  the  contentions  which  have  grown 
Wt  of  it !  How  purely  judicial,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
bow  nearly  inquisitorial,  the  inquiry  into  the  teachings  of  its 
professors  and  tlie  opinions  of  its  students,  which  consumed  so 
much  time,  and  produced  such  violent  conflicts  during  days 
ind  weeks  of  two  successive  General  Conventions  I  How 
Bwch  longer,  surer,  and  deeper  root  pernicious  errors  are  likely 
to  have,  under  so  remote  a  supervision  and  so  indefinite  a  re- 
iponsibility ;  and  how  much  slower  and  more  difScult  the  ap- 
[dication  of  the  remedy  I  By  many  of  the  best  informed  it 
ias  long  been  felt,  that  whilst  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  has 
dways  mainly  been  in  fact  what  it  is  popularly  called,  '^  the 
Jfew  York  Seminary,"  the  check  of  public  sentiment  upon  its 
aberrations  would  have  been  far  greater  if  it  had  been  alto* 
i;ether  so ;  and  that  much  sharper  remedies  would  have  been 
nnch  sooner  applied  by  the  Convention  of  that  Diocese,  not 
0  speak  of  a  class  of  Trustees  totally  apart  from  the  control  of 
my  Convention. 

And  how  extreme  is  the  humiliation  of  the  position  in  which 
S-eneral  Convention  will  find  itself,  with  regard  to  its  own 
Board  of  Trustees,  when  next  it  meets — checkmated  for  the 
lecond  time,  and  apparently  with  law  and  reason  on  the  part 
)f  the  Trustees  I  No  way  so  good  of  getting  out  of  the  diflS. 
julty,  as  by  cutting  itself  loose,  entirely  and  forever,  from  so 
mnatural  and  disastrous  a  connection.  Let  New- York  have 
tier  own  Seminary,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact    Let  her  alone 
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bear  all  the  reproach,  if  there  be  any  to  be  borne,  and  reap  all 
the  honor  that  may  be  reflected.  In  no  event  can  the  benefit 
to  the  Chnrch  at  large  be  one  whit  the  less,  or  more. 

Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  why  the  Act  should  not  be 
amended,  which  established  the  General  Seminary,  as  readily 
as  the  Canon  upon  Primitive  Deacons  ?  Most  of  our  legisla- 
tion, as  yet  is  tentative.  The  great  experiment  which  we  are 
trying  is  so  new,  the  conditions  of  society  and  life  amidst  which 
we  are  placed,  so  unprecedented,  that  the  example  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  still  less  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church, 
can  avail  us  but  very  little ;  and  in  this  particular  instance,  not 
at  all.  Seems  to  me  it  would  not  require  a  tithe  of  the  moral 
courage  to  move  in  General  Convention  the  retrocession  of  the 
General  Seminary  to  the  Diocese  of  New- York,  which  it  did 
to  move  and  to  prosecute  vigorously,  the  inquiry  to  which  re- 
ference has  just  been  made. 

Many  things  have  tended  to  make  Philadelphia  as  much 
more  the  natural  centre  of  our  Domestic  Missions,  as  New- York, 
or  rather  Boston,  of  our  Foreign.  To  omit,  for  the  present,  all 
reference  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  snfScient  to  point  out  the  re- 
lations of  commerce  and  trade  between  the  Western  States  and 
Philadelphia,  as  the  occasion  of  the  first  missionary  visits  of 
our  venerable  pioneer  Missionary,  first  as  Presbyter,  and  after- 
wards as  Bishop,  to  the  still  farther  West,  Bishop  Kemper,  of 
Wisconsin.  A  great  work,  in  behalf  of  a  great  and  growing 
people,  lay  before  an  infant  giant  just  beginning  to  feel  its 
strength.  In  some  way  the  claims  of  Missions  at  the  West  upon 
the  Church  must  bo  listened  to.  It  was  natural,  but  every 
way  unfortunate,  that  it  was  taken  up  by  General  Convention, 
instead  of  being  left  to  voluntary  efibrt. 

It  was  this  same  missionary  spirit,  in  its  maturer  growth, 
which  gave  rise,  at  the  same  point,  only  a  few  years  ago,  to 
the  organization  of  the  Missionary  Association  for  the 
West.  From  various  causes,  the  same  work  remained  to  be 
done  for  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  which  was  at  first  under- 
taken in  behalf  of  Ohio,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
done  by  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  General  Society :  and 
of  course,  there  was  the  same  call  renewed,  for  the  application 
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of  the  voluntary  principle,  to  this  great  additional  work  of  the 
Church. 

Had  there  never  been  a  departure  from  this  principle,  there 
would  have  been  little  diflSculty  in  the  adjustment  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  now  voluntary  association,  with  that  of  the  old.  As 
it  was,  the  diflSculty  was  found  to  be  great,  and  it  is  to  bo 
feared  has  not  been  met  and  obviated. 

For  some  years,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  through 
what  kind  of  an  organization  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Church  found  way  to  work.  The  details  of  the  two  great  de- 
partments fell,  naturally,  into  the  hands  of  those  most  interested 
in  each ;  just  as,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  still  the  case,  with 
regard  to  the  Foreign  Department ;  and  from  tliat  quarter  we 
hear  little  about  the  inodu%  operandi^  if  only  the  great  work  is 
done  and  well  done. 

But  from  tlie  year  1835,  from  the  time  that  the  whole 
Church  seemed  smitten  with  a  strange  mania  for  centraliza- 
tion ;  for  doing  her  whole  work  magisterially  and  under  autho- 
rity ;  for  realizing  an  impracticable  scheme,  of  drilling  men  to 
do  and  to  give,  simply  because  it  is  right  and  proper  for  them, 
in  view  of  their  church  relations,  to  do  so ;  since  then,  and 
until  very  lately,  great  eflEbrts  have  been  made  to  raise  and 
deepen  the  impression  that  good  men  have  no  right  to  work, 
except  in  a  given  way ;  that  the  good  which  is  done  is  not 
church  work,  however  well  done,  unless  it  is  done  according  to 
rule  ;  and  that  all  volunteer  soldiers  are  to  be  sent  home,  if  not 
willing  to  enlist  in  tlie  regular  army  1 

The  members  of  the  Missionary  Association  for  the  West, 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  their  position  is  particularly  pain- 
fiil,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  show,  that  the  painful- 
ness  of  their  position  results  from  its  being  a  false  position,  and, 
on  the  part  of  good  churchmen,  an  unnatural  position. 

K  so,  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  The  fault  lies  further  back.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  to  be  charged  upon  any  particular  individuals ; 
but  it  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  introduction  into  the  practice 
of  the  Church,  of  a  wrong  principle.  It  was  just  as  unwise  for 
General  Convention  to  legislate  a  General  Missionary  Society 
into  existence,  as  it  was  a  General  Theological  Seminary.  And 
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the  remedy  in  either  case,  is  by  no  means  to  be  sought  or  found 
in  calling  upon  all  other  Seminaries  and  Missionary  Associa- 
tions to  disband  and  disperse,  as  altogether  schismatical  and  re- 
bellions ;  but  rather  by  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  recon- 
sidering the  grounds  of  those  enactments  which  called  our 
General  Institutions  into  existence,  and  amend  that  action  as 
readily  as  we  would  an  obnoxious  canon. 

Setting  aside,  in  these  remarks,  all  those  considerations  which 
more  immediately  led  to  this  more  recent  organization,  let  us 
pass,  in  review,  several  of  those  of  a  general  and  yet  of  a  most 
practical  nature,  which  have  led  a  few  friends  of  Missions 
always  to  regret  Conventional  action  upon  the  subject 

1.  Prominent  amongst  these  are  the  serious  disadvantages 
under  which  the  triennial,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
meetings  of  the  Board  are  held.  It  is  not  merely  at  a  time  of 
divided  interest,  but  when  the  all-absorbing  interest  of  the  oc- 
casion is  in  a  direction  as  diverse  as  possible.  If  missions 
claimed  half  the  time,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that,  just  then, 
they  would  not  elicit  one  tithe  of  the  interest  of  other  topics. 
But  they  have  no  claim  even  upon  those  odds  and  ends  of 
time,  between  dinner  and  night  services,  or  the  hours  when 
such  services  are  drawing  elsewhere,  under  various  urgent 
claims,  many  and  very  often  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

Who  that  loves  the  cause  of  Missions  but  must  have  de- 
plored his  inability,  from  sheer  weariness  and  exhaustion,  to 
attend  debates  upon  which  most  eventful  decisions  hung  sus- 
pended ?  Whose  heart  has  not  been  moved  to  pity,  witnessing 
the  earnest  but  ineflfectual  struggles  of  the  Eev.  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  for  many  years,  to  obtain  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  most  needful  business?  At  an  important  crisis 
how  often  has  it  happened  that  the  pitched  battle  in  the  Board 
the  night  before  has  been  fought  over,  in  brilliant  but  ineftec- 
tual  skirmishes,  upon  the  floor  of  both  Houses  the  next  day  ? 
It  would  be  curious  t©  ascertain,  if  it  were  possible,  how  much 
of  the  time  of  the  whole  Convention  has,  for  many  years,  been 
taken  up  in  the  retardation  of  business  which  would  have  been 
far  better  dispatched,  by  a  small  select  Board,  meeting  every 
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year,  at  a.  time  and  place,  when  and  where  Missions  would  be 
the  all-absorbing  topic.  There  is  no  sort  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Board  over  its  triennial  meetings.  And  yet,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  constituted,  very  few  of  the  distant  members  can 
ever  attend  these  meetings.  This,  at  one  time,  they  feel  to  be 
a  hardship ;  at  another,  as  a  burden  upon  their  conscience, 
that  they  ought  to  attend  and  yet  can  not :  from  both  which 
they  would  be  relieved  were  the  Board  differently  constituted. 
A  small,  central,  efficient  Board,  in  whom  all  concerned  have 
entire  confidence,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  operations. 
On  the  voluntary  principle,  such  a  Board  can  easily  be  had ; 
but,  upon  what  is  called  the  church  principle,  each  order  in 
the  Clmrch  and  each  Diocese  must  be  represented.  The  cen- 
tral Bishops  and  Dioceses  must  govern,  since  they  alone  can  at- 
tend every  meeting ;  and  since  those  who  do,  meet  on  occasion 
of  the  General  Convention,  with  the  whip-row  completely  in 
their  hands.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  Western  Bishops,  at  one 
time  profoundly  interested  in  Foreign  Missions,  have  not  deem- 
ed it  worth  while  to  attend  even  the  triennial  meetings  of  the 
Board,  not  from  a  flagging  of  interest,  but  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  details  were  so  little  familiar  to  them  that  their 
opinion  would  be  of  little  worth  ;  and  from  absolute  physical 
exhaustion,  being  unable  to  attend  every  meeting,  these  have 
most  commonly  been  omitted. 

2.  In  raising  missionary  funds,  the  only  reliance  is  the  intel- 
ligent interest  of  their  real  friends.  A  grand  defeat  of  any 
mere  church  organism  is  the  substitution  of  an  abstract  idea 
for  a  fruitful  motive,  and  of  fixed,  routine  contributions  in  the 
place  of  heartfelt  gifts.  What  was  the  theory  of  the  remarka- 
ble movement  of  1835  ?  Was  it  not  tliat  the  entire  Episcopal 
Church  in  these  United  States  was  one  grand  missionary  so- 
ciety? That  the  field  was  the  world?  That  every  baptized 
member  of  this  Church,  man,  woman,  and  child,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  contributing  member?  That  fift;y  cents  at 
the  least,  if  not  a  dollar  a  year,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  every  such  member?  That  all  the  Clergy  should  feel 
called  upon  and  bound  to  act  as  accredited  agents  of  this  So- 
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ciety  ?  That  every  Sunday  should  be  collecting  day,  and  the 
offertory  the  method  of  taking  up  this,  among  other,  necessary 
collections  2  And  that  thus,  the  magnificent  sum  of  half  a 
million,  if  not  a  million  of  dollars  could  as  easily  be  collected, 
without  paid  and  travelling  agents,  as  the  paltry  fifty  thousand 
doUai-s  had  heretofore  been  collected  by  the  clumsy  old  me- 
thods of  the  Church  of  England. 

Who  has  not  read  the  equally  sublime  and  impracticable 
suggestion  of  certain  friends  of  the  great  Washington  Monn- 
ment,  that  it  should  be  completed  by  the  penny  collections  of 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  happy  freemen  who  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  die  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country  ?  But  how  are  those  pennies  to  be  col- 
lected ?  And  what  is  the  fact  ?  Have  paid  agencies,  or  intel- 
ligent interest  itself,  been  found  sufiScient  for  the  purpose? 
Are  not  various  indirect  methods  adopted  ?  And  for  this  pur- 
pose and  for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Yernon,  are  not  lectures 
and  other  devices  resorted  to,  by  which  contributors  shall  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  get  back  part  of  their  money's  worth, 
upon  a  principle  not  at  all  unlike  our  tea-parties,  and  fairs,  and 
pic-nics  for  missionary  purposes? 

Such  was  the  theory.  After  the  experience  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  what  do  we  find  ?  That  the  conviction  was  ne- 
ver half  as  strong  as  now,  that  we  must  have  agents,  and  mis- 
sionary appeals,  and  the  statements  of  returned  missionaries, 
and  ought  to  have  commissioners  sent  out  from  our  great  cities, 
through  our  rural  districts,  after  the  manner  of  our  dear  mother 
Church  of  England,  and  all  other  avaQable  appliances  for 
keeping  up  an  intelligent  and  pious  interest  in  the  cause.  The 
work  will  not  be  done  simply  because  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be,  or  because  the  Church  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

True,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  temporary  expe- 
dients and  special  appeals,  as  substitutes  for  an  intelligent  in- 
terest, and  the  use  of  all  proper  means,  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
for  awakening  and  keeping  up  that  interest.  But  inasmuch 
as  a  deep  sense  just  now  pervades  the  whole  Church  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  distinction,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  here,  to 
pursue  this  train  of  thought  any  further,  since,  in  this  regard. 
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it  makes  no  manner  of  odds  whether  the  proper  missionary 
machinery  is  worked  by  the  Domestic  Committee,  or  the 
agent  of  the  General  Convention,  or  by  some  similar  body, 
appointed  by  a  voluntary  association.  The  difference  consists 
in  other  things. 

3.  Much  has  been  said  of  late,  with  regard  to  invoking,  in 
this  work,  the  principle  of  "elective  affinities;"  and  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  cast  odium  and  contempt  upon  those 
who  plead  for  its  proper  use.  The  plea  may,  indeed,  be  used 
capriciously  and  extravagantly ;  but  the  fanatical  abuse  of  a 
good  thing  is  no  valid  objection  to  its  right  and  proper  use. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  show,  in  the  present  instance,  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  degrees.  By  the  employment  of  two 
Committees,  one  for  Foreign  and  the  other  for  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, scope  is  purposely  left  for  the  working  and  expression  of 
these  very  affinities.  By  allowing  funds  to  be  contributed  to 
any  particular  Foreign  Mission,  or  for  any  special  Diocese, 
the  same  liberty  is  conceded.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  what  the  Domestic  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Missions, 
under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  felt  constrained  to  con- 
sent to  the  proposals  of  the  Missionary  Association  for  the 
West  Some  there  are  who  think,  that,  in  this,  they  stretched 
the  principle  too  far.  Let  it,  for  the  moment,  be  conceded  that 
they  are  right ;  yet  surely  no  violation  of  a  principle  can  be 
alleged.  And  certainly  mild  and  moderate  language,  instead 
of  loud  declamation  and  violent  denunciation,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  a  case  where  there  is  such  ample  room  for  equally 
wise  and  good  to  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 

The  consideration  here  pressed,  is  of  a  widely  different  cha- 
racter. It  is  that  no  Society  under  Church  authority,  can  be 
constructed,  wisely  and  well,  to  give  sufficient  scope  to  the 
working  of  these  strong  "  elective  affinities,"  and  least  of  all, 
in  a  country  where  liberty  treads  so  very  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  license.  Suppose,  in  its  irresistible  working,  the  first 
thing  it  should  claim,  should  be,  the  right  of  organizing  an 
entirely  new  society,  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  freer  scope 
to  the  working  of  this  principle  ?  That  is  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  present  writer  has  always  stood.    Let  the  only 
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check  to  freedom,  be  the  right  use  of  freedom,  and  in  due  time 
it  will  sufficiently  check  itself. 

The  relative  position  of  the  two  Diocesan  Missionary  Socie- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  is  greatly  more  embarrassed,  than  if  the 
Advancement  Society  did  not  feel  that  it  could  plead  Conven- 
tional authority ;  and  the  arduous  conflict  of  the  Evangelical 
Knowledge  Society  would  have  been  far  more  protracted,  if 
similar  societies,  of  different  "  elective  affinities,"  could  have 
made  good  any  similar  claim.  Whilst  there  are  so  many  men 
carrying  fulminating  powder  in  their  pockets,  it  is  not  wise  to 
give  them  any  kind  of  a  pedestal  from  which  they  can  let  it  off 
more  audibly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  method 
for  reconciling  these  difficulties,  but  for  Conventions  to  with- 
draw all  exclusive  privileges,  conceded  in  an  unguarded  hour. 

Self-government,  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is,  and  how  much 
of  self-control  it  requires  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
intrusted ;  how  much  of  patient  waiting ;  of  hopefulness ;  of 
trust  in  a  good  cause,  and  of  trust  in  God  I  Thus  is  it  always, 
'*  per  ardua  ad  astra."  And  amongst  the  many  tokens  of  die 
good  hand  of  our  God  upon  our  apostolic  branch  of  His  holy 
Church,  is  the  assured  and  yet  measured  footsteps  by  which 
our  progress  is  marked ;  and  the  admirable  temper  in  which 
we  are  learning  to  conduct  all  our  grave  controversies.  It  is 
in  no  spirit  of  idle  boasting  or  vain  self-confidence,  that  we  con- 
trast the  astonishing  progress  we  make  from  year  to  year,  mea- 
sured by  such  events  as  the  action  of  the  many,  upon  the  greater 
liberty  conceded  by  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Bishops  upon 
the  Memorial,  compared  with  the  much  slower  progress  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  endeavor  to  restore  synodical  action  ; 
and  the  wonderful  mutual  forbearance,  self-respect,  candor, 
and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  one  another,  evinced  in 
the  late  Episcopal  election  in  Pennsylvania,  compared  with 
the  stormy  scenes  which  have  lately  transpired  in  Scotland  and 
in  Canada.  We  are  very  far  from  expecting  perfection ;  but 
we  do  look  forward  with  cheerful  confidence  that  our  adjust- 
ment of  our  admirable  scheme  of  Church  Polity  to  the  age 
and  country  in  which  we  live,  will  continually,  from  year  to 
year,  become  more  and  more  nice  and  satisfactory.  And  one 
of  the  first  steps  for  which  we  shall  confidently  look,  is,  the 
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calm  discnssion,  in  our  Diocesan  and  General  Conventions, 
whether  it  is  not  far  better  to  relinqnish  all  idea  of  Church 
Legislation,  npon  the  subject  of  Colleges,  Theological  Semina- 
ries, and  Missionary  Associations ;  whether  the  peace,  welfare, 
and  growth  of  the  Church  will  not  best  be  promoted  by 
restricting  Conventional  action  more  and  more  to  its  legitimate 
objects ;  and  whether  those  higher  Christian  objects  (if  higher 
can  be)  which  concern  the  increase  of  the  ministry,  the  estab- 
lishment of  parishes,  the  building  of  churches,  the  use  of  the 
press,  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  not  better  cared  for  when  left  to  individual  exertions  and 
to  voluntary  associations.  The  case  is  cheerfully  left  in  the 
hands  of  that  great  and  good  Being,  "  from  whom  all  holy 
desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed; "  may 
He  bring  all  earnest  and  good  men  to  be  "  of  one  mind,"  in 
"  his  household,  the  Church."  B.  B.  S. 
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[The  pages  falling  trnder  this  general  head  are  intended  to  give  a  fair  and  reli- 
able expositioa  of  the  contents  of  such  books  published  during  the  previous  quarter, 
as  it  may  bo  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Review.  No 
books  are  accepted  from  publishers  for  this  purpose,  and  no  obligations,  therefore, 
of  a  business  kind  are  incurred ;  nor  will  the  editors,  in  the  discharge  of  this  por- 
tion of  their  duties,  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  bj  anj  influence  from  the  line 
of  independence  and  faithful  criticism.] 

On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Kew  Testament,  in  connection  with 
SOME  REGENT  PROPOSALS  FOR  ITS  REVISION.  By  Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Author  of  "  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,"  *'  The 
Study  of  Words,"  etc.    Redfield,  34  Beekman  street.  New- York.    1858. 

This  book  possesses  two  advantages.  It  has  for  its  author  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject ;  and  the  subject  itself  is  one  which  is  at  present  pecu- 
liarly engaging  the  attention  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  question  of  a  new  ver- 
sion is  one  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  ho  who  throws  any  additional  light  upon 
it,  is  well  entitled  to  our  thanka  Mr.  Trench  declares  that  his  object  is  neither  to 
advocate  nor  oppose  a  revision  of  the  authorized  version,  but  simply  to  point  out 
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at  once  its  beauties  and  its  blemishes,  its  excellencies  and  its  defects;  to  consider 
the  grounds  for  demanding  a  revision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulties  andjn- 
conveniences  which  attend  such  a  work.  We  maj  thus  regard  Mr.  Trenches  book 
as  an  independent  contribution,  intended  rather  to  fiunlitate  inquiiy  than  to  press 
any  particular  scheme. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  the  author  deplores  the  necessity  laid  upon  him  bj 
his  task  of  "paa^ng  by  the  very  much  that  is  excellent,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
very  little  that  is  otherwise."  But  as  the  question  is  not  one  of  oomparative  excel- 
lence, but  of  possible  improrement,  it  is  this  feature  of  the  book  which  gives  it  its 
greatest  interest  The  plan  pursued  by  the  author  is  to  devote  separate  chapters 
to  each  separate  class  of  faults,  as^  for  instance,  "  on  some  unnecessary  distinctions 
introduced,"  "  on  some  real  distmctions  effaced,"  "on  some  errors  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar in  our  version,"  etc.,  and  under  these  to  quote  the  prominent  examples  of  sadi 
faults  which  he  finds  in  our  version. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  convey  some  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  book  by  calling  at- 
tention to  several  of  the  most  prominent  objeotions  which  the  author  specifies 
under  each  of  these  heads.    In  the  first  place,  be  quotes  some  passages  which 
have  lost  their  proper  meaning  fix)m  the  change  to  which  use  in  process  of  time 
has  subjected  certain  words.    Thus  in  Matt  6 :  25:  '*  Take  no  thought  tor  yoor 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink.".    The  authw  justly  objects  that 
the  force  of  the  Greek  fii}  fjiepifivare  is  not  preserved  in  the  words,  *'  take  no 
thought"    This  injunction,  as  it  now  stands  in  our  version,  would  seem  to  forbid 
the  exercise  of  that  ordinary  foresight  and  prudence  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brute  creation,  and  which  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  employ.    The  pro- 
per force  of  the  expression  is,  '  be  not  over  carefUl,'  or  '  imduly  aoHcitous '  about 
these  things.    This  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  word  'soUidti '  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, and  by  '  sorget '  in  the  German,  and  this  was  the  force  of  the  word  "  thought" 
when  our  translation  was  made.    Another  example  is  from  Acts  17  :  23,  where  St. 
Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians,  says :  "  Por  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your 
'  devotions.'  "    He  means,  of  course,  the  outward  objects  to  which  their  devotions 
were  rendered,  ra  aePaafiarOf  and  this  was  formerly  well  expressed  by  **  devoUons." 
The  corresponding  Latin  expression  is  ^  simulachrcL,*    An  instance  of  more  practical 
importance  occurs  in  Ephes.  4:3:  "  Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."    The  word  ^endeavor'  had  lost  much  of  the  force  which  it 
had  two  centuries  ago,  and  is  now  oflener  used  to  express  an  effort  to  do  something 
where  there  is  little  hope  of  success.    When  introduced  into  our  translatian,  it  was 
equivalent  to  '*  be  zealous,"  "  be  eager,"  **  give  all  diligence,"  which  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  anovda^ovre^.    Here,  again,  we  find  the  sense  preserved  in  the  Yul- 
gate  by  the  word  eoUicUL    We  may  remark,  while  under  this  head,  that  the  word 
"  nephews  "  in  1  Tim.  5  :  4,  which  is  used  to  translate  the  Greek  eic}'ov<L  was  once 
'  the  constant  word  for  children  and  other  lineal  descendant" 

Passing  by  other  examples  of  this  kind,  where  the  English  word  has  lost  its 
original  meaning,  we  stop  to  note  one  or  two  blemishes  specified  by  Mr.  Trench  in 
the  grammatical  oonstruction  of  sentences.  For  instance,  in  Heb.  5:8:  ''  Though 
He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered."  As 
in  this  case  the  AposUe  means  to  express  an  absolute  fact,  and  not  a  mere  hypothe- 
sis, the  indicative  should  have  been  used,  ''Though  He  was  a  Son,"  etc.  In 
John  9  :  31,  a  subjunctive  in  place  of  the  indicative  "doeth,"  would  improve  the 
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reading,  '*If  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and  do  His  will,  him  He  heareth.'* 
We  have  also  an  example  of  a  double  plural  in  the  word  "  cherubims,"  Heb.  9  :  5, 
**  Cherubim"  being  already  a  plural  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  '  Cherubin.*  This 
leads  us  to  notice  the  author's  comments  upon  the  translation  of  such  Hebrew 
proper  names  as  appeared  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  Hellenistic  form,  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  original  Hebrew  in  the  Old  Testament  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Trench  that  greater  perspicuity  would  have  been  preserved  by  adhering  to  the 
Old  Testament  forms.  Thus,  in  Matt  17  :  10,  "  Why  then  say  the  Scribes  that 
Elijah  must  first  come  7"  would  be  certainly  a  more  intelligent  reading  to  the  un- 
learned than  '  EUasJ'  No  doubt  the  text  in  various  passages  is  rendered  obscure  to 
many  persons  by  the  use  of  this  double  nomenclature;  ''  'Elisha*  and  'Eliseno,' 
'  Hosea '  and  '  Osee,'  *  Isaiah '  and  '  Esaias,'  *  Uzziah '  and  '  Ozias,'  '  Joshua '  and 
and  *  Jesus.'  "  We  have  a  notable  example  of  the  bad  effect  of  this  use  of  double 
terms  in  Heb.  4 :  8.  The  force  of  the  Apostle*s  beautiful  argument  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter  is  entirely  lost  upon  many  readers  firom  a  want  of  knowledge  oi 
the  £ict  that '  Jesus '  in  this  verse  stands  for  '  Joshua.^  The  same  cause  might  also 
produce  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  some  in  Acts  7  :  45. 

The  author  next  complains  of  the  introduction  of  "  unnecessary  distinctions.'' 
In  other  words,  of  a  needless  variety  of  expressions  used  to  translate  the  same 
Greek  word.  He  points  out  a  remarkable  example  of  this  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Romans,  where  Aoy^Co/^a,  though  employed  throughout  the  same  chapter  "  most 
strictly  in  the  same  sense,"  is  made  to  answer  twice  to  '  count,'  tlx  times  to  '  impute,' 
and  three  times  to  *  reckon,'  while  in  OaL  3  :  6,  it  is  rendered  '  account'  So  also  in 
Rev.  4:4:"  And  round  about  the  throne  {&g6vov)  were  fbur  and  twenty  Beats  (^^voi.) 
Here  the  expression  '  thrones '  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  some  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  Matt  19  :  28,  "Ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones," 
(i^(>ovovf,)  and  Rev.  3:2,"  To  him  that  overcomcth  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in 
my  throne,  {ev  r<p  ^quvu  fiov.)"  By  this  change  of  English  words  where  the 
Greek  remains  the  same,  our  translators  have  sometimes  blunted  the  point  of  certain 
passagea  Thus,  in  St  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians,  we  lose  his  admirable  re- 
tort upon  the  philosophers  conveyed  in  the  word  KaTayyiX?.u.  We  are  told  that 
some  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  who  encountered  him  in  the  market  said :  "  He 
seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  {KarayyeXedc)  of  strange  gods;"  St  Paul,  in  his 
address  to  them,  declares,  "  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  set  I 
forth  {KarayyD.^.cj)  unto  you."  The  author  also  suggests  a  translation  of 
ayvoovvrec  (ignorantly)  more  in  keeping  with  the  word  a/vuar^,  which  precedes 
it  St  Paul  "has  spoken  of  their  altar  to  an  '  unknown  God,'  "  and  he  proceedsi 
"  whom,  therefore,  ye  worship  unknowingy  Him  declare  I  unto  you."  In  2  Thess. 
1 :  6,  the  idea  of  just  retribution,  '  measure  for  measure,'  an  '  eye  for  an  eye,'  is 
best  conveyed  by  retaining  the  same  word,  thus,  "  affliction  {^^Xttfjiv)  to  them  that 
afflict  {dXijSovaiv)  you,"  is  better  than  ^^tribulation  to  them  that  trouhle  you." 
Other  examples  of  this  kind  are.  Gal.  3  :  22,  where  oweKXcioev  is  translated  'hath 
concluded,'  while  in  the  next  verse  the  same  word  {ovyKeKXeujfiivoi)  is  rendered 
'  shut  up.'  So  in  Rom.  7  :  7,  "  I  had  not  known  kist  (eTri^vfiiav)  except  the  law 
had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  awe^'  {ovk  Ivi^fiiaeic ;)  here  "lust "  would  be  better  re- 
tained. In  2  Thess.  2:6,  we  have  rd  Karixov  translated  "  what  wiihholdeihy^' 
while  in  the  next  verse  6  Korixotv  is  translated  "  he  who  letUih,^^  So  in  James 
1:4,  5,  '  lacking '  and  '  lack,'  would  be  a  preferable  rendering  of  '  Xeiiro/ieva  ' 
and  *  ?MiTeTai '  to  the  present  *  wanting '  and  *  lack.' 
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Under  the  head  of  "  real  distinctions  effaced,^'  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
ibUowing  cases  in  which  an  important  distinction  of  meaning  between  two  Greek 
words  is  whollj  lost  sight  of  in  our  translation.  *AidrjCf  meaning  simply  the 
under-world,  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  and  yiewa,  meaning  the  place  of  tor- 
ment, are  both  translated  bj  our  English  word  "  helL"  Owing  to  this,  the  language 
of  the  Anglican  version  of  Apostles'  Creed,  "  He  descended  into  hell  (tudrj^) "  is 
often  misimderstood,  though  in  our  American  Book  this  is  reUeved  by  the  pan- 
phrase.  The  distinction  between  diriaria  and  iTret-&eia  is  not  always  observed. 
The  former  properly  means  *  unbelief'  and  is  so  rendered;  the  latter  signifies 
'disobedience,*  but  in  Heb.  4 :  6, 11,  is  rendered  'unbelief/  Another  like  exam- 
ple is  found  in  Bom.  11 :  30.  In  Luke  16  :  8,  we  hare  an  example  of  the  impro- 
per confounding  of  ^vifiuc  with  ao<l>L>c.  If  the  verse  had  been  rendered,  *'  And 
the  Lord  commended  the  unjust  steward  because  he  had  done  *  prudently,*  "  much 
offense  might  have  been  avoided.  A  wise  (ao^c)  man  uses  the  best  means  to  ac- 
complish only  the  best  ends ;  a  prudent  (<pgcvifwc)  man  may  use  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  the  worst  ends.  In  Bom.  3  :  25,  the  force  of  the  passage  is  lost  in  our 
version  by  the  rendering  of  ndgeaiv  dfia^iuv^  {pcusing  by  of  sins,)  as  if  it  were 
d<lteaic  ufiagTiuVj  (remission  of  sins.)  The  Apostle's  argument  is,  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  '*  because  of  the  passing  5y,  of  past  sins,"  is  displayed  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ  In  other  words,  that  this  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  was  called  for  to 
vindicate  the  righteousness  of  Qod  because  of  His  ^^ passing  by"  not  "remitting," 
the  sins  of  past  generations.  Again,  in  John  10  :  16,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
passage  is  lost  by  rendering  the  two  words  aiX^  and  iroifivv  both  by  '  fold.'  The 
author  proposes,  "and  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  foid^  (at>/^c;) 
these  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one 
flock  {noifivfi)  and  one  shepherd."  Thus  developing  the  beautifol  idea  that  the  two 
folds,  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  shall  both  be  gathered  into  one  flock  by  the  great 
Shepherd. 

The  author  next  points  out  cases  in  which  our  translators  have  forsaken  better 
renderings.  Thus,  in  Ephes.  4 :  18,  the  Geneva  version,  '*  because  of  \hQhardnes& 
of  their  hearts,"  is  better  than  "bUndness^"  and  agrees  much  better  with  what  fol- 
lows, **  who  bemg  past  feeiing^"  eta  In  Thess.  6:22:  "  Abstain  fix>m  all  kind  oi 
evil."  The  Geneva  version,  is  better  than  our  substitute,  "  appearanct.^^  Paasiog 
many  other  interesting  examples  under  this  head,  we  can  only  call  attention  to 
two,  which  afibct  somewhat  the  sense  of  important  passages.  In  Heb.  5  :  2,  the 
author  prefers  the  marginal  reading,  "  who  can  reasonably  beao'  with  the  ignorant," 
as  a  better  rendering  of  *  fie-gioira^elv  dwufievo^ '  than  the  one  adopted  in  our 
version.  He  says:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  Apostle  would  say  that  the  high 
priest  taken  from  among  men,  out  of  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness  and  infirmity  was  in 
a  condition  to  estunate  mildly  and  moderately,  and  not  transported  with  indigna- 
tion, the  sms  and  errors  of  his  brethren."  The  expression  used  here  by  the 
author,  "estimate  ....  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  brethren,"  seem  to  indicate  a 
view  of  this  passage  which  nearly  accords  with  that  of  Erard's,  who  translates 
thus:  "As  one  who  can  righUy  judge  "  concerning  those  who  bring  the  sacrifioes; 
that,  is  who  can  decide  as  to  whether  the  offense  is  such  as  can  be  atoned  for  by  sac- 
rifice. In  Heb.  9  :  28,  the  author  suggests  that  ^paUems '  leaves  a  wrong  impression, 
bemg  applied  properly  to  the  archetypes  fix>m  which  copies  are  drawn.  "  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  the  '  copies^  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified 
with  these." 
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We  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  the  above  that  we  can  only  refer  to  a  few 
instances  of  other  errors  which  the  author  finds  in  ^grammar,'  'rendering  of 
words,'  '  mistranslations,'  etc.  The  force  of  Heb.  11 :  10  is  much  impaired  by  an 
omission  of  the  article :  it  should  read  thus:  '*  He  looked  for  the  city  which  hath 
iht  foundations,"  that  is,  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  whose  foundations  are  described 
as  "  in  the  holy  mountains."  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  Bom.  5  :  15, 17, 19,  by 
translating  the  article :  "  If  through  the  offense  of  ike  <me, "  (that  is,  Adam,)  ''  t?ie 
many  have  died,  much  more  the  grace  of  Grod  hy  the  one  man  hath  abounded  unto 
the  many.^^  Sometimes  something  is  lost  by  the  use  of  an  improper  tense.  Thus, 
in  Eev.  4  :  6,  substitute  for  the  imperfect  the  proper  present^  and  we  have,  "out of 
the  throne  proceed  lightnings,"  giving  us  the  sense  that  these  "  symbols  of  the 
presence  and  of  the  terrible  majesty  of  God  "  continue  forever.  In  Luke  18  :  12, 
the  proper  rendering  is,  "  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  have  acquired,"  In  2  Peter 
1:14,  the  author  prefers  to  read,  "  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my 
tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  showed  me,"  making  the  passage  an  al- 
lusion to  our  Saviour's  prediction  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  John  21 :  18,  19. 
2  Cor.  5  :  10,  is  better  rendered,  "  For  we  must  all  he  made  manifest  {<pave^ur9^at 
6ei)  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ"  At  Heb.  6  :  11,  ''Seeing  ye  are  dull  of 
hearing,"  the  distinction  between  eifii  and  yeyova  is  lost  sight  o£  To  obser\'e  this 
makes  a  marked  improvement  in  the  rendering,  "  Seeing  ye  have  become  dull  of 
hearing." 

In  Matt  6  :  67,  it  is  proposed  to  render  i^XiKia  by  "length  of  life  "  instead  of 
by  "  stature,"  which,  if  allowable,  gives  a  better  reading,  thus,  "  which  of  you  by 
taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  length  of  life  ?"  The  translation  given  of 
Acts  17  :  22,  "  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  ^  superetitioudf"  is  very  unfor- 
tunate. St.  Paul,  with  admirable  address,  begins  his  speech  to  the  Athenians  by 
complimenting  that '  religious '  spirit  for  which  they  were  justly  celebrated.  The 
object  of  the  Apostle  was,  to  show  them  that  this  spirit,  so  proper  in  itself  was  wrong- 
ly directed.  He  therefore  hopes  to  gain  their  ear  by  commending  their  zeal  in  this 
direction,  and  says :  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  very 
religious."  Ephes.  4 :  29,  "  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying ;"  the  Greek  {irgd^  oUodofi^v  r^f 
;tpf (oc)  does  not  admit  of  this  rendering.  "  Edification  of  the  need,"  as  suggested 
by  EUicott,  though  an  awkward  expression,  is  much  better.  The  meaning  clearly 
is :  "  Let  your  words  be  suited  to  the  present  time  and  the  present  person,  being  for 
the  edifying  of  the  occasion."  The  author  also  insists  that  in  Col  1 :  15,  "the 
first-bom  of  every  creature  "  should  have  been  "  bom  (or  begotten)  before  the  lohok 
creation."  The  last  example  we  note  is  an  unhappy  translation  of  James  1 :  26, 
arising  fix)m  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  two  Greek  words  doKetv  and 
^aive(r&ai,  AoKelv  expresses  the  opinion  which  men  form  of  any  thing :  ^o/ve oi^at 
the  external  appearance  which  a  thing  presenta  Thus,  in  the  passage  above  we 
have,  "If  any  man  among  you  tMnk  him^(6oKei)  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his 
tongue,"  etc. 

One  or  two  emendations  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  to  those  specified  by  Mr. 
Trench.  The  first  is  in  that  difficult  passage  in  Hom.  9,  where  it  is  asked :  "  What 
if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction  ?"  Here  not  only  our  own 
version,  but  the  Yulgate,  and  that  of  Luther,  drop  the  peculiar  inflection  of  the 
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middle,  Karfn^Tiijfitva^  "who  had  taken  part  in  fitting  themselyes;*'  and  yet  it  is  in 
the  imperfect  rendering  of  oar  English  translation  that  one  of  the  main  weapons  of 
skeptics,  and  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  has  been  foond. 
Grod  did  not,  by  an  aibitraiy  decree,  create  and  fit  these  vessels  fi)r  deatmction. 
Their  doom  was  dae  to  themselves.  The  other  point  we  would  mention  is  in  that 
fine  passage,  Acts  16  :  25 — eTrriKgoiJvTo  6e  avrCtv  ol  Sea/uov-'^Tf  as  oar  Tersion  has 
it,  *'  and  the  prisoners  Jieard  them.*'  But  "  heard  "  gives  but  a  &int  impression  of 
the  continuing  energy  of  the  Greek.  The  prisoners  did  not  only  '*  hear,"  but  they 
'*  listened,**  and  continued  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  apostles.  Snch  a  develop- 
ment of  the  meaning  is  of  value  in  indicating  the  cause  of  the  sobseqaent  con- 
version of  these  "  listeners.*' 

Towards  the  dose  of  his  book  the  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  "  some  chaiges 
which  have  unjustiy  been  brought  against  our  version,**  such  as,  that  the  translators 
were  actuated  by  *  theological  fear  or  partiality '  in  the  rendering  of  oertain  pas- 
sages. These  charges,  which  the  author  ftilly  refhtes^  we  will  not  stop  to  notice,  as 
we  presume  that  at  this  day  few  can  be  found  who  would  serioualy  urge  them. 
The  last  chapter,  h6wever,  oontamed  in  this  interesting  volume^  discusses  the  im- 
portant practical  question  as  to  "  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  a  revision.**  In 
this  the  author  presents  several  great  *'  difficulties  and  dangers  which  manifestiy 
beset  a  revision.**  Among  these  are,  "the  formation  of  a  Greek  text,"  '*the 
disturbance  of  the  &ith "  of  a  multitude  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  our  version  as  itself  the  inspired  book,  *  the  sundering,  or  danger  of  sunder- 
ing,  the  chief  bond  which  now  unites  together  English  Dissenters  and  English 
Churchmen,  and  both  to  American  Christians,*  and  lastiy  the  danger  of  adopting  a 
precedent,  by  admitting  one  revision,  whidi  is  liable  to  great  abuse.  Still  Mr. 
Trench  thinks  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  revi^on  can  be  no  longer  avcnded.  To 
prepare  the  way  he  proposes  the  following  plan :  That  such  an  auOiarixed  body  of 
scholars  and  divines  should  be  assembled  "  as  would  deserve  and  would  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  Church  :**  that  all  scholars  among  the  Dissenters,  who 
"  represent  any  important  portion  of  the  Biblical  scholarship  in  the  land,*'  be  invit- 
ed to  assist  with  their  suggestions ;  that  this  body  make  out  a  list  of  such  emenda- 
tions as  are  universally  approved  by  all  who  are  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  matter ; 
that  these  emendations  be  presented  to  the  public^  together  with  the  Reasons  which 
justify  them,  and  then  be  left  "  to  ripen  in  the  public  mind.**  Thus,  the  author 
thinks,  they  would  commend  themselves  to  the  careful  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
way  would  be  gradually  prepared  for  their  admission  into  the  text  without 
opposition. 

We  may  express  the  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  the  question  of  revision,  as  thus 
raised  by  Mr.  Trench,  will  not  be  confounded  with  that  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  revised  version  lately  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  With 
the  latter,  the  great  issues  were,  1st,  the  competency  of  that  corporation  to  under- 
take such  a  woric,  and  2d,  the  competency  and  suffldenqy  in  respect  to  numbers 
and  variety  of  relations  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  revision  was  intrusted. 
We  express  no  opinion  on  these  points,  but  simply  observe  that  the  pr(^)08ition  of 
a  revision  by  a  commission  fh>m  the  several  great  orthodox  Christian  bodies^  comes 
to  us  unaffected  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Bible  Society.  One  of  the  earliest 
in  objecting  to  the  action  of  that  Society,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  was  equally  prompt 
in  declaring  that  he  reserved  the  question  whether  it  might  not  before  long  become 
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proper  for  a  joint  movement  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  a  general  and  dispas- 
sionate revision,  under  circumstances  that  would  unite  in  the  work  the  best 
scholarship  and  capacity  of  the  entire  Protestant  Church.  It  is  this  question  that 
we  now  commend  to  the  grave  consideration  of  our  readers. 

Thb  Protestant  Thbologioal  and  Eoolesiastical  Enotclopedia.  Bdng  a 
condensed  translation  of  Herzog's  Real  Encyclopedia,  with  additions  from  other 
sources.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  German  Re- 
formed Churd),  Philadelphia^  assisted  by  distinguished  Theologians  of  various 
Denominations.    Philadelphia :  Lindsey  k  Blakiston.    1856. 

This  very  valuable  work  will  supply  what  was  a  great  deficiency  in  American 
Theological  Literature.  In  its  wide  range  of  subjects,  in  its  condensed  and  jQi 
full  treatment  of  them ;  in  its  reliability  as  to  facts ;  in  the  general  liberality  and 
yet  orthodoxy  of  its  views,  it  far  surpasses  any  work  of  the  kind  hitherto  presented 
to  the  public.  The  American  edition  is  not  so  much  a  literal  translation  of  Herzog's 
work  as  an  adaptation  of  that  woric  to  the  special  wants  of  the  Church  in  America. 
The  editor  has  not  only  condensed,  where  his  judgment  dictated,  the  original  arti- 
cles, omitting  such  portions  as  would  bo  of  no  practical  uib  or  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans, but  he  has  also  inserted  additions^  where  such  seemed  important,  some  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  others  taken  from  Winer.  In  the  work  of  translating,  how- 
ever, the  Editor  has  not  relied  entirely  upon  himself  He  mentions  in  his  prefiu^ 
the  names  of  twelve  eminent  gentlemen,  of  different  denominations  and  professions, 
who  have  furnished  him  their  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  laborious  work. 

The  original  German  work,  Herzog^s  Real  Encydopedia^  is  designed,  as  the  Editor 
informs  us,  "  to  embrace  all  the  departments  of  theological  study.  Exegesis,  Bibli- 
cal Interpretation,  Historical,  Systematic,  and  Practical  Theology."  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  expect  a  pretty  full  and  just  treatment  of  most  subjects  belonging  to  each 
of  these  departments,  when  we  are  presented  with  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
contributors,  all  men  distinguished  for  learning.  Among  them  the  American 
reader  will  be  struck  with  such  names  as  Ebrard,  Kurtz,  Schmidt^  Schweiger, 
Tholuck,  and  Winer. 

In  a  work  of  such  size  we  can  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  pronounce  upon  each 
separate  article,  nor  to  mdorse  unqualifiedly  the  whole,  without  a  more  careful 
examination.  Indeed,  any  minute  criticism  of  a  work  constructed  upon  the  plan  of 
this,  seems  almost  out  of  place.  For  as  each  article  has  a  different  author,  each 
subject  will  necessarily  be  tinged  more  or  less  with  the  peculiar  bias  or  prejudice  of 
the  writer.  It  is  enough  for  us  if  we  find  it  reliable  in  the  statement  of  historical 
and  scientific  facts,  and  Protestant  and  evangelical  in  its  viewa  Of  the  former, 
the  names  of  the  contributors,  together  with  the  supervision  of  the  editor,  will 
furnish,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  g^uarantee.  Of  the  litter  we  will  give  some  examples 
taken  from  several  leading  articles. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  we  will  call  attentSon  to  one  other  important  feature 
of  the  work  before  us.  We  refer  to  what  the  suthor  calls  its  "  ideal  character." 
In  other  words,  not  content  with  showing  simply  what  at  present  exists  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  endeavor  is  to  promote  what  remains  still  to  be  accom- 
plished. A  good  example  of  this  Practical  Theology — this  *'  keeping  in  view  the 
exalted  end  contemplated  by  the  practical  movements  of  the  Church"— is  fumiahed 
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UB  in  tbe  article  on  '  Alms-gtying.'  In  treating  thii^  the  author  begins  with  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  "  Apostolical  roles  for  the  relief  of  indigent  brethren,*' 
involving  **  the  basis  of  Christian  beneficence,  its  sphere,  and  its  means."  He  then 
carefuUj  traces  the  history  of  alms-giving  through  the  *'  Ancient  Church,"  the 
"union  of  Church  and  State,"  the  "ffierarchy,"  the  "Reformation,"  and,  finally, 
notes  the  "indications  of  a  return  to  the  apostolic  system."  Thus  we  have  dis- 
played not  only  the  original  policy,  as  practised  and  enjoined  by  the  Apostles,  aod 
the  gradual  deviations  from  this  which  have  since  taken  place,  but  the  two  bo 
combined  as  to  form  a  guide  and  an  appeal  to  us  to  return  to  the  scriptural  require- 
ment&  "  Hitherto,"  says  the  author,  "  our  public  eleemosynary  i^ovisions  haye 
rested  upon  a  false  principle."  "  The  condition  of  Pauperism  can  not  be  remedied 
by  colossal  poor-funds,  and  immense  poor-houses,  but  that  relief  of  the  needy  must 
be  combined  with  personal  attention  to  them,  and  especially  with  efiforts  for  their 
moral  elevation,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children." 
"  As  long  as  the  Home  Missionary  enterprise  of  England,  with  all  its  astonishiog 
operations,  does  not  adopt  a  poor  system  pervaded  by  the  primitive  spirit  of  benefi- 
cence, it  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  noble  embassy  of  Christian  love." 

We  will  now  draw  from  several  articles  what  we  think  may  be  regarded 
as  the  predominant  views  prevailing  throughout  the  work.  In  his  preface  tbe 
author  claims  for  his  work  great  freedom  from  sectarianism.  "So  far,"  he 
observes,  "  as  the  confessional  and  denominational  diversities  of  evangelical  Pro- 
testantism are  concerned,  this  Encyclopedia,  obviously,  will  not  oommit  itself 
exclusively  to  any  one  of  them."  He  sets  out  with  the  determination  to  avoid 
controversies  and  disputes,  except  so  &r  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
"the  great  principles  of  evangelical  Protestantism."  This  position  is  strictly 
observed  in  the  article  upon  the  *  Anglican  Church,*  which  consists  merely  of  an 
exposition  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  officers,  forms  of  public  worship, 
canons,  etc  No  reference  is  made  to  peculiarity  of  views,  no  arguments  for  or 
against  distinctive  tenets. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  may  observe  some  slight  deviation  from  this  rule,  and 
that  especially  with  reference  to  our  own  communion.  Thus  we  have  some  rea£on 
to  complain  of  such  an  observation  as  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  article  on 
"  Catholicism."  "  This  latter  (the  English)  Church  has  certamly  in  its  doctrine  of 
Episcopal  succession,  a  pseudo-Catholic  element,  by  which  some  are  driven  to  tbe 
full  result  of  the  fiilse  Catholicism  in  Rome ;  others,  to  avoid  this,  to  the  fklse 
Protestantism  of  extreme  subjectivity  in  various  ways  and  degrees."  Now  it 
would  have  been  more  accurate  to  have  informed  the  reader  that  this  "  Pseudo- 
Catholicism"  is  held  by  but  a  small  party  in  the  Anglican  communion,  and  that  it 
is  foreign  to  and  is  rejected  by  our  true  church  standards 

In  treating  this  subject,  the  writer  uses  Catholicism  as  synonymous  with  Roman- 
ism, and  contrasts  this  with  Protestantism.  The  following  sketch  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  article.  The  term  *  Catholic^ — ^univeral — was  applied  to  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  earliest  period,  beoause  it  was  destined  to  embrace  all  nations,  and 
because  it  held  Ihe  wfuAe  truth  which  was  taught  the  churches  by  the  AposUes. 
In  process  of  time,  when  the  Church  became  strong  and  well-established,  in  order 
to  preserve  its  Catholicity,  or  universality,  some  general  rule  was  sought  which 
would  easily  distinguish  "the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  from  the  untruth  of 
heresy."    Then  was  adopted,  as  the  rule  of  faith,  the  authority  of  the  sacred  canon, 
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and  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church.    This  leads  to  a  theory  by  which  "  the 
collective  apprehension  of  doctrine  bj  the  Churchy  as  given  in  the  unanimity  of  an 
orthodox  clergy  and  chair  of  theology,  ctyncHium  sacerdoium,  and  amcUium  magis- 
troruniy  is  here  the  rule  of  absolute  authority,  and  a  progressively  formative  activity 
is  allowed  only  for  settling  pomts  yet  undecided,  and  not  fixed  and  stated  in  form 
by  the  Church."    To  this  theory  the  writer  justly  objects  that  it  CeuIs  to  recognize 
that  "  human  corruption  which  disturbs  no  less  the  general  life  of  the  Church,  than 
the  life  of  individuals,  in  its  temporal  development^  and  which  forbids  that  we 
should  any  more  presume  freedom  from  error,  than  freedom  from  sin."    The  writer 
then  proceeds  to  note  the  degeneracy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  arising  from,  (1)  its 
thrusting  the  Church  in  the  place  of  Christ,  its  head ;  (2)  from  its  swallowing  up 
in  itself  the  personal  responsibility,  etc.,  of  its  individual  members ;  and  (3)  from  its 
*  contentment  with  its  present  state,'  leading  to  a  neglect  of  spiritual  improve- 
ment and  to  a  substitution  of  the  external  symbols  of  religion  for  religion  itself. 
In  contrast  with  this,  '  evangdicdl  Christendom'  seeks  to  bring  about  true  Catho- 
licity by  means  of  its  *  home  and  foreign  missions ;'  by  introducing  a  Christian 
spirit  into  all  the  relations  and  occupations  of  Ufe ;  by  making  the  Bible  the  stand- 
ard of  Christian  principle  and  the  rule  of  individual  action  common  to  all    *'  The 
evangelical  Christendom  which  goes  on  thus,  represents  in  tiseifj  «n  every  respect^ 
genuine  Catholicism^  and  by  the  very  fact  that  it  brings  forth  Protestantism.    For 
Protestantism  brings  out  to  view,  in  time,  self-subsisteDce  and  free  interworking 
with  the  whole,  that  personaUty  which  is  to  be  made  free  in  Christ,  and  which 
becomes  free  by  entire  surrender  to  Him."    The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  of  the 
two  principal  divisions  of  the  Church  since  the  sixteenth  century,  **  the  one  prevail- 
ingly bears  the  stamp  of  Catholicism,  the  other  that  of  Protestantism.    But  in  pro. 
portion  as  the  exdusiveness  of  the  Catholic  tendency  is  desired  and  sought,  the 
Catholicism  shows  itself  to  be  degenerate.    So,  on  the  other  hand,  Protestantism, 
presenting  too  exclusively  the  counterpart,  becomes  more  or  less  corrupt"    The 
following,  from  Dr.  Peterson,  is  adopted  as  placing  in  a  dear  light  the  conception 
of  Catholicism  and  its  opposition  to  Protestantism.    He  considers  *'  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  divine  human  spirit  which  dwells  in  and  moves  the  Church,  and 
which  immediately  appears  as  the  self-perpetuating  life  of  the  Church.    This  life 
now  forms  in  itself  the  antagonism  historically  established  as  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  since  equally,  first  as  the  church  life  of  the  whole,  it  conditions  the 
life  of  the  individual ;  then,  as  the  church  life  of  the  individual,  it  conditions  that  of 
the  whole.    These  two  essential  elements  combine  in  evangelism  by  the  full  opera- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  the  one  principle  of  development 
Here  its  activity  shows  itself  as  true  regeneration." 

Under  the  title  '  Church,'  the  following  views  are  developed.  A  distinction  is 
made  by  our  Lord  himself  between  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  "  humanity  becoming  perfect  in  God,  and  ruling  the  world." 
The  Church  is  *au  organized  body  of  true  believers,'  and  no  such  organization 
existed  in  our  Saviour*s  time.  Hence  we  find  Him  speaking  often  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  only  twice  using  the  term  eKK?,iiai<L  In 
the  one  case  he  refers  to  the  '  visible  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,'  the 
whole  company  of  believers,  in  the  other  to  a  particular  oommunity  of  believers. 
All  who  truly  believe  on  Him,  all  whom  He  calls  to  forsake  the  world  and  follow 
Him,  and  who  obey  this  calling,  thereby  beoome  members  of  the  Church.    Thus  a 
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oommunity  is  fbrtned  which  is  aptly  represented  by  the  figure  of  the  human  body. 
There  are  varions  members  called  to  various  duties,  all  together  forming  one  body 
which  is  vitally  connected  with  Christ,  the  living  Head.  This  oiiganism  'has 
its  origin  and  gxx>wth  from  the  inward  life.'  Each  member  of  the  body  has  his 
place  assigned  *in  virtue  of  his  peculiar  gifts  {xa^iaiia\^  and  these  gifts  deters 
mine  his  office,  not  the  office  the  gifts.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Apostles  use 
the  term  eKKkqaiay  to  represent  a  Christian  community;  those  whom  Christ  should 
call  out  of  the  mass  of  mankind  by  the  preaching  of  His  word  and  should  new 
create  by  the  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  make  heirs  of  everlasting  life. 
This,  of  course,  indudes  aU  persons  who  may  be  thus  called,  without  regard  to 
national  or  social  distinctlon&  Of  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  a  visible  ecdeeiastical 
establishment  there  was  no  conception  'even  towards  the  dose  of  the  first 
century.'  There  was  indeed  one  great  Church,  but  not  a  visible  ot^ganization,  its 
members  oould  not  be  certainly  known.  Thero  were  also  local  communions  made 
up  at  first)  perhaps,  of  true  disdples,  but  soon  containing  a  mixture  of  nominal 
members  and  backsUders.  "Protestantism,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  remark,  "has 
apprehended,  with  essential  accuracy,  the  biblical  and  apostolic  conoepticm  of  the 
Church.'*  The  Church  is  a  community  of  those  who  have  embraced  Christ  by  fiutb, 
and  are  truly  regenerate.  It  is  strictly  a  communion  embracing  all  believers.  It 
is,  however,  invisible  to  us,  simply  because  none  but  the  Searcher  of  hearts  can 
distinguish  between  genuine  and  false  professors.  Yet  this  Church  exists  and 
works  like  leaven  in  the  world.  To  its  dvilizing  and  humanidng  influenoes  we 
owe  the  continued  progress  of  humanity ;  indeed,  its  restraints  alone  have  preserved 
mankind  fi:om  degenerating  to  the  grossest  savageism.  Yet  this  Church  is  not  yet 
perfect,  and  can  by  no  means  lay  daim  to  infallibility.  "It  is  rather  passing 
through  a  process  of  growth  towards  perfection,  till  the  coming  of  the  Lord.'* 
This  Church  must  be  distinguished  firom  the  different  ecdeaiasticdl  asaoeiaUima,  many 
of  which  contain  members  of  the  true  Church,  but  as  yet,  like  the  wheat,  associated 
with  tares.  "  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  churchly  spirit  is  not  communicated 
in  any  official  way,  (for  example,  by  ordination ;)  for  it  is  fit>m  official  persons  that 
the  divisions  in  the  Church  have  mainly  proceeded."  We  may  here  pause  to 
remark  that  this  view  seems  to  accord  with  Bishop  Brownell's  view  of  the  true 
Church,  as  given  in  a  note  upon  the  19th  Article.  He  says:  "The  mystical 
Church  consists  of  those  persons  who  have  truly  believed  and  obeyed  the  Gospel ; 
and  who  are  conceived,  although  they  have  lived  at  different  periods,  to  be  united 
into  one  body,  which  is  called  mystical  or  invisible,  not  only  because  they  are  not 
now  all  upon  earth ;  but  because  the  properties  and  qualities,  which  give  them  a 
claim  to  be  members  of  this  blessed  sodety,  were  never  the  objects  of  sense,  and 
C9uld  not  be  judged  of  by  men  from  merely  external  circumstanoes ;"  and  he  then 
goes  on  to  recognize  different  organized  communions,  some  not  EpLscopal,  as 
"  churches,"  in  the  technical  sense. 

Under  the  title  'Bishop,'  the  writer  remarks  that  the  terms  eirtff/coiroc  and 
ir^eajivTeQo^  are  borrowed  by  the  Apostles,  and  later  church  writers,  to  designate 
church  offices,  that  in  tlie  Bible  the  two  words  are  entirdy  synonymous,  and  that 
"  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  a  difference"  between  them. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  views  held  in  reference  to  what  are  called 
"  the  doctrines  of  grace."  In  order  to  this,  we  will  quote  one  or  two  passages  firom 
the  articles  'Augustine'  and  'Calvin.'     "The  consciousness  of  the  Church,  as 
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expressed  in  Bjmbolsaod  STnodical  dedaions,  has  held  &st  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  Augostine's  doctrinal  views,  namely,  that  from  beginning  to  end,  the  honor  of 
oonversion  is  due  alone  to  the  transforming  and  sanctifying  power  of  di?ine  grace, 
and  that  in  conseqnenoe  the  cause  of  the  change  is  in  no  sense  to  be  sought  in  the 
natural  abUity  of  man ;  for  the  fall  of  our  nature  in  Adam  has  put  the  whole  race 
in  a  state  of  sin  and  corruption,  which  can  not  be  removed  but  by  the  intervention 
of  divine  agency."  Of  Oalvin,  the  writer  remarks :  "  His  doctrinal  system  was 
made  to  shi^  itself  to  the  simple  plan  of  the  Apostles'  creed.  Christian  morality 
was  handled  at  the  same  time  in  close  connection  with  Christian  theology. 
Doctrines  are  for  the  sake  of  actual  piety  and  virtue ;  all  must  be  held  with  proper 
regard  to  their  practical  relations  and  ends.  Even  the  dogma  of  predestination 
forms  here  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  Calvin's  interest  for  it  was  not  speculative, 
but  moral  It  connects  itself  closely  with  his  view  of  human  depravity,  and  the 
^  doctrine  of  justification  by  fSeuth ;  and  formed  thus  to  his  mind  a  needful  help  for 
surmounting  the  latitudinarian  errors  of  the  time.  Calvin  stood  here  on  the  same 
ground  with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  With  the  Reformers  in  general,  he  professed 
to  follow  in  this  whole  case,  the  doctrine  of  Augustine ;  sdthough  it  must  be 
allowed  that  his  supralapsarian  view,  the  'horribile  decretum,'  goes  altogether 
beyond  any  such  authority." 


The  Lite  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    By  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.    In  three  vol- 
umes.   Now- York :  Derby  k  Jackson,  119  Nassau  street.    1858. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regreted  that  Mr.  Randall  has  thought  proper  in  the  course 
of  this  work  to  call  special  attention  to  the  position  which  Mr.  Jefferson  occupied 
in  reference  to  Christianity.  Had  he  followed  tho  example  of  Mr.  Sparks  in  his 
Life  of  Franklin,  or  of  Mr.  Adams  in  his  biography  of  John  Adams,  and  passed 
by  in  silence  the  question  of  religious  belief^  his  work  would  then  have  been  a 
worthy  addition  to  American  literature ;  and  would  have  called  for  no  comment  in 
these  pages.  The  biographer  has  succeeded  in  removing  many  clouds  by  which 
Mr.  Jefferson's  character,  in  a  political  and  social  point  of  view,  had  been  obscured, 
and  has  brought  to  light  many  fi^esh  evidences  not  only  of  a  high  and  statesman-like 
responsibility,  but  of  an  earnest  and  deep  degree  of  home  affection.  But,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  Mr.  Randall  becomes  the  champion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  cha- 
racter, and  undertakes  to  remove  the  imputations  under  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  so 
long  lain,  of  being  a  real  though  politic  opposer  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
first  volume  we  are  informed  that  he  "will  attempt  to  show,  by  as  satisfactory 
proof  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of— as  nearly  as  a  negative  can  be  shown — 
tliat  Mr.  Jefferson  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  made  himself  an  aggressive 
assailant  of  Christianity ;  that  he  never,  in  a  solitary  instance,  sought,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  proselyte  a  human  being  to  unchristian  ^iews,  or  to  shake  his  convic- 
tion in  Christian  one&"  This  task  Mr.  Randall  reserves  for  the  last  chapter  of  his 
third  volume,  which  is  devoted  principally  to  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious 
views.  In  the  first  part  of  tins  chapter  we  are  fUmishcd  with  the  following  evi- 
dence bearing  on  this  subject  Mr.  Jefferson's  state  papers  are  appealed  to  as  proof 
that  he  was  a  public  professor  of  bis  belief  in  the  Christian  religion ;  he  is  said  to 
have  contributed  liberally  to  the  erection  of  Christian  churches,  to  Bible  societies, 
and  other  religioua  objects,  and  to  hove  aided  in  the  support  of  the  deigy.    We 
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are  also  told  that  he  attended  church-flervice  about  as  regularly  as  most  of  his 
neighbors,  and  that  he  was  never  known  to  swear.    After  this^  the  author  intro- 
duces what  Mr.  Jefferson  himself— refers  to  as  being  his  "religious  creed  on  paper." 
This  is  a  "Syllabus  of  an  estimate  of  the  merit  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  compared 
with  those  of  others" — inclosed  in  a  letter  to  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush.    In  this  letter 
Mr.  Jefferson  says :  "To  the  conceptions  of  Christianity  I  am  indeed  opposed ;  but 
not  to  the  genuine  precepts  of  Jesus  himself.    I  am  a  Christian  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  He  wished  any  one  to  be ;  sincerely  attached  to  His  doctrines,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others ;  ascribing  to  Himself  eyeiy  human  excellence ;  and  believing 
He  never  claimed  any  other.''    In  the  "syllabus"  we  find  the  following  statements 
£n  reference  to  our  Saviour :  "According  to  the  ordinary  &te  of  those  who  attempt 
to  enlighten  and  reform  mankind,  He  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  jealousy  and  com- 
bination of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  at  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  His  reason  hav- 
ing not  yet  attained  the  maximum  of  its  eneigy,  nor  the  course  of  His  preaching, 
which  was  but  of  three  years  at  most,  presented  occasions  for  developing  a  complete 
system  of  morals.    Hence  the  doctrines  which  He  really  delivered  were  defective 
as  a  whole,  and  fittgments  only  of  what  He  did  deliver  have  come  to  us  mutilated, 
misstated,  and  often  uninteUigible."    Mr.  Jefferson  also  remarks  that  the  moral 
doctrines  of  Jesus  were  more  pure  and  perfect  than  those  of  tiie  philosophers  or 
the  Jews,  especially  in  "  inculcating  universal  philanthropy."    "  A  development  of 
this  head  will  evince  the  peculiar  superiority  of  the  system  of  Jesus  over  all  others." 
After  this  exposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  of  Christianity  as  given  by  himself) 
Mr.  Randall  tells  us  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  private  letters  to  a  few  intimate  fiienda, 
''spoke  as  an  anti-Calvinist,  of  Calvin  and  his  doctrines — as  a  Unitarian,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity — as  a  Humanitarian,  of  the  nusaion  of  Christ,  etc,  etc.,  in  terms 
which  now  strike  painfully  on  the  ears  of  those  whose  views  are  opposed  to  his 
own." 

The  author  now  recurs  to  his  proposition  stated  in  the  first  volume,  that  "  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  neither  a  proselyter  nor  system-founder  m  theology,"  and  the  evi- 
dence which  he  adduces  to  prove  this  &ct  is  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  statement,  that 
''  he  never  attempted  to  make  a  convert,  nor  wished  to  change  another's  creed," 
and  the  testimony  of  his  grand-children,  that  he  never  attempted  to  infiuenoe  their 
views  on  this  subject  Now  we  must  be  pardoned  for  not  accepting  this  as  sufB- 
cient  to  establish  that  Mr.  Jefferson  "  never,  in  a  solitary  instance,  sought,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  proselyte  a  human  being  to  unchristian  views,  or  to  shake  his  con- 
viction in  Christian  ones,"  after  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  with  which  Mr.  Randall 
himself  has  furnished  us.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Bernard  Moore, 
he  incloses,  by  request  of  the  latter,  a  proper  course  of  reading  for  young  men,  of 
which  the  following  forms  a  part : 

Ethics  and KcUuralBdigion,  Locke's  Essay;  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Mind  in 
the  Search  af\er  Truth ;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  Enfield's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy ;  Condorc^t,  Progrt^  de  1'  Esprit  Humain ;  Cicero  de  Officiis, 
Tusculanse  de  Senccetute  ,*  Somnia  Scipiorus ;  Senecse  Philoeophica ;  Hutchinson's 
Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy;  Lord  Kames'  Natural  Religion;  Traite  Element- 
aire  do  Morale  et  Bonheur;  La  Sageese  de  Charron. 

Rdigion^  Sectarian,  Bible,  New  Testament ;  Commentaries  on  them  by  Middleton 
in  his  works,  and  by  Priestley  in  his  Corruptions  of  Christianity  and  early  opinions 
of  Christ;  the  Sermons  of  Sterne,  Massillon,  and  Bourdalouc. 
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In  the  letter  aooompanjing  this  paper,  Mr.  Jefferson  sajs  of  it:  ^*  It  was  written 
near  fifty  years  ago  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  whose  course  of  reading  was  con- 
fided to  me ;  and  it  formed  a  basis  for  the  studies  of  others  subsequently  placed 
under  my  direction."  And  this,  3£r.  Randall  informs  us,  comprises  substantially 
the  course  which  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  many  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men pursued  in  their  studies,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Jefferson."  Now  we 
have  only  to  say  that  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  what  plan  a  man  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son^s  position  and  influence  could  have  adopted  which  would  have  been  better 
calculated  to  "  proselyte  a  human  being  to  unchristian  views,  or  to  shake  his  con- 
victions in  Christian  ones,"  than  to  prescribe  sudi  a  course  of  reli{iwus  reading  for 
all  the  young  men  who  came  imder  his  direction.  They  are  taught,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  but  a  sectarian  religion  at  best; 
and  then  they  are  referred  to  such  men  as  Middleton,  and  Priestley,  and  Sterne,  as 
expositors  of  its  meaning.  Of  these  writers  it  is  enough  for  us  to  say  that  Middle- 
ton,  with  a  hatred  which  none  but  a  covert  traitor  can  equal,  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  destroy  the  divine  claims  of  the  religion  on  whose  benefices  he  lived ;  Priestley 
was  much  more  of  a  Deist  than  a  Christian ;  and  Sterne  brought  as  much  contempt 
upon  religion  by  his  writings,  as  he  did  upon  himself  by  his  life. 

History  of  dYiLizATiON  in  Ekgland.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  YoL  I. 
From  the  second  London  Edition.  To  which  is  added  an  Alphabetical  Index. 
New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Philadelphia :  Parry  &  McMillan.    1858. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  a  disciple  of  Auguste  Comte,  a  philosopher  who,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remind  our  readers,  undertook  to  discover  in  the  history  and  development  of 
society,  a  oode  of  positive  laws  by  which  the  future  is  to  be  controlled  with  aknost 
as  mudi  exactness  as  the  stars  are  in  their  courses  by  the  rules  which  astronomers 
have  been  able  to  detect.  Among  the  elements  of  fiiture  government,  however. 
Divine  Providence  is  one  with  which  M.  Comte  has  undertaken  to  dispense.  He 
divides  human  history  into  three  eras  :  (1)  the  (heohgical^  (which  is  again  divided 
chronologically  into  fetichism^  or  the  worship  of  beasts  and  idols,  monotheism,  and 
theism ;)  (2)  the  metaphysical,  or  the  era  of  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  and  (3)  the 
positive,  or  the  era  of  positive  and  absolute  law,  which,  being  ascertained,  will  bring, 
as  is  maintaiued,  man  to  his  highest  grade  of  social  and  intellectual  perfection.  We 
have  already,  it  has  assumed,  passed  through  the  theological  and  metaphysical,  and 
are  now  entering  upon  the  positive.  Theology,  it  will  thus  be  perceived,  is 
an  incident  of  an  immature  and  ignorant  state  of  society ;  doubt,  of  one  more 
refined,  but  still  only  imperfectly  illuminated ;  skepticism,  of  that  which  in  the 
view  of  the  positive  philosophers  has  attained  its  perfect  measure. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  such  a  scheme  as  this  could  not  even  be  taken  out  of  the 
recesses  where  it  has  been  stabledy  to  be  looked  at,  without  some  sort  of  historical 
encouragement  to  begin  with.  To  afford  this  support  was  one  of  M.  Comte's  chief 
efforts,  and  in  this,  the  first  great  difficulty  in  his  scheme,  he  has  received  the  aid 
of  his  lieutenants,  male  and  female,  among  whom  in  our  own  tongue  we  may 
notice  Mr.  J.  S.  Biills  and  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  Mr.  Buckle,  and  Mrs.  L.  Maria 
Childs.  Mr.  Buckle's  contribution  to  the  common  cause,  will  be  found  in  the  work 
before  us.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  ua  to  go  into  a  philosophical  view  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  labors.  We  must  oontent  oorselves  with  notknng  the  following  instances 
of  his  pefTereioD  of  Acts: 
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1.  On  page  129  we  find  the  foUowbg  aasertion :  "That  the  ajBlem  of  morals 
propounded  in  the  New  Testament,  contained  no  maxim  which  had  not  been 
previously  enundated,  and  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apos- 
tolic writings  are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  is  well  known  to  every  scholar. 

To  assert  that  Ohristianity  conmiunioated  to  man  moral  truths 

previously  unknown,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  asserter,  either  gross  ignorance,  or 
else  willM  fraud."  Suoh  a  passage  needs  no  comment  As  to  the  "  quotations^  in 
the  Apostolio  writings^  the  only  passsges  which  Ifr.  Buckle  himself  could  contend 
for,  as  answering  to  his  description  are  these  three :  Acts  17  :  28,  **  For  we  are 
also  his  ofibpring;"  1  Ck>r.  15  :  33,  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners;*' 
and  Tit  1 :  12,  "The  Cretans  are  always  liars.**  Turning  another  page  we  meet 
with  this  statement:  "  All  the  great  moral  systems  which  have  exercised  much 
influence,  have  been  ftmdamentally  the  same."  We  thmk  no  one  who  carefhlly 
compares  sudi  systems  as  Brahmimsm,  Budhism,  and  Mohammedanism,  with 
Christianity,  will  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

2.  On  page  132,  Mr.  Buckle,  in  attempting  to  show  that  the  diminution  of 
religious  persecution  is  due  entirely  to  progress  of  knowledge^  without  being  affected 
by  the  "  moral  feeUngs,"  dedaree  that  "  it  is  an  undoubted  fiu^  that  an  overwhehn- 
ing  majority  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  men  of  the  purest  intentions,  of  the 
most  admirable  and  unsullied  morals."    Now  that  many  good  men  have  oonsden- 
tiously  resorted  to  persecution  in  order  to  put  down  what  they  considered  ruinous 
heresies,  we  do  not  deny.    But  that  the  ''  majority  of  religious  persecutors"  have 
belonged  to  this  dasa,  is  a  monstrous  assertion.    And  this  will  appear  fix»n  the 
very  examples  cited  by  the  author.    He  first  refers  us  to  the  Boman  emperoiK    Of 
these  we  are  told  that  the  two  worsts  Oommodus  and  Elagabulus^  were  not  perse- 
cutors of  Christians,  while  the  two  '*  best  men  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne,"  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Julian,  were  among  the  active  authors  of  the  cruelties  practised 
against  them.    Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unfiumess  of  dedudng  a  general  rule 
from  three  or  four  particular  cases,  let  us  look  at  the  examples  dted.  Oommodus, 
it  is  true,  refrained  from  persecuting  the  Christiana^  but  one  of'  the  authorities  to 
which  we  are  referred  by  the  author,  informs  us  that  it  was  owing  to  the  influence 
exerted  over  him  by  one  of  his  favorite  concubines,  who  happened  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  Christians.    Elagabulus  likewise  failed  to  persecute^  but 
he  was  a  native  of  Syria,  accustomed  to  a  religion  which  was  a  kind  of  Edectidsm 
of  different  eastern  creeds^  and  hence  he  was  more  disposed  to  religious  toleration. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  so  &r  from  being  actuated  by  "  moral  feelings,"  was  a  heathen 
philosopher  who  affected  to  despise  the  superstitions  of  his  people^  and  was 
prompted  in  his  cruelties  simply  by  selfish  motives  of  state  policy.    Thib  same  is 
true  of  that  long  list  of  persecutors  out  of  whom  the  author  has  ventured  to  dte 
only  four.    In  this  case,  at  least,  the  "overwhelming  majority"  Is  all  against  him. 
What  *  moral  feelings'  actuated  Nero,  or  Becius,  or  Aurelian,  or  Diodetian,  or 
Maximin  ?    The  motives  for  the  conduct  of  each  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  those 
two  governing  prindples  of  human  nature,  passion  and  polipy.    In  this  connection 
the  author  refers  us  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  as  another  example 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  combined  influence  of  moral  feelings  and  real  sincerity. 
Now  moral  feelings  must  be  such  as  induce  obedience  to  the  moral  i^ystem.    Among 
the  principles  which,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  belong  to  this  i^ystem,  are,  "  love 
your  neighbor  as  yoursel^*^  "forgive  your  enemies^"  **do  good  to  othm"   It 
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would  Borelj  be  hard  to  see  how  obedience  to  any  one  of  these  precepts  could  lead 
to  the  atrocities  perpetrated  during  that  persecution.  Any  one  who  reads  its 
history,  as  conducted  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IL ;  who 
looks  at  the  members  who  composed  the  famous  *^  Council  of  Blood,**  acting  under 
the  superintendence  of  Alva,  will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how  any  moral  feeUng 
could  have  actuated  such  conduct  In  point  of  fact,  all  that  Mr.  Buckle  achieves 
in  this  attack,  is  to  reproduce  an  old  weapon  against  Christianity,  which  its  more 
candid  and  intelligent  opponents  have  long  since  abandoned.  In  other  words,  he 
charges  against  the  system  the  inconsistencies  and  abuses  of  those  who  profess  it, 
and  seeks  to  make  it  responsible  for  conduct  which  it  unqualifiedly  condemna 

3.  On  page  137,  Mr.  Buckle  introduces  the  "diminution  of  the  warlike  spirit"  as 
another  great  improvement  due  to  progress  of  knowledge ;  in  bringing  about  which, 
the  moral  feelings,  he  asserts,  "  have  had  no  share  at  alL"  And  in  illustrating  this 
position,  he  appeals  not  only  to  the  long  cessation  from  wars  on  the  part  of  France 
and  England,  but  also  to  the  late  Crimean  war,  as  itself  also  evidence  in  his  ftivor. 
Formerly,  he  tells  us,  the  desire  of  conquest  was  so  strong  on  the  part  of  both  of 
these  nations,  that  wars  were  continually  breaking  out  on  the  slightest  pretense. 
But  "  such  is  now  the  progress  of  afiairs^"  says  Mr.  Buckle,  "  that  these  two 
nations,  laying  aside  the  peevish  and  irritable  jealousy  they  once  entertained,  are 
united  in  a  common  cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword,  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but 
to  protect  the  civilized  world  against  the  incursions  of  a  barbarous  foe."  Now  we 
have  only  to  say  that  if  "the  progress  of  knowledge"  has  caused  France  and 
England  to  "  lay  aside  jealousy"  and  to  draw  the  sword,  "  not  for  sdfiah  purposes," 
this  is  the  only  instance  on  record  where  it  has  had  such  effect  If  it  is  true  that 
moral  fbelings  have  no  share  at  all  in  uprooting  selfishness,  then  both  mental 
and  moral  philosophers  have  heretofore  been  strangely  at  fiiult 

4.  The  next  statement  to  which  we  call  attention,  occurs  on  page  184,  where 
the  author  is  discussing  "  the  infiuence  of  reUgion  on  the  progress  of  society."  In 
this  oonnection  he  asserts  that  every  attempt  to  propagate  the  ChrisUan  religion 
among  a  barbarous  people  has  proved  a  Mure.  "  Whoever,"  he  remarks,  "  will 
compare  the  triumphant  reports  of  the  missionaries  with  the  long  chain  of  evidence 
supplied  by  competent  travellers,  will  soon  find  that  such  profession"  (that  is,  of  the 
Christian  religion)  "is  only  nominal,  and  that  these  ignorant  tribes  have  adopted, 
indeed,  the  ceremonies  of  the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the 
religion  itself!" 

In  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  Christian  religion  has  never  really  taken  hold 
upon  a  barbarous  people,  we  need  only  refer  to  one  or  two  well-known  instances. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1820  belonged  to  the  most  degraded 
dass  of  savages.  A  &ir  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  communicants  in 
Christian  churches ;  all  are  civilized ;  they  have  adopted  our  Christian  institutions  ; 
have  modeUed  their  form  of  government  after  ours,  and  their  independence  has  been 
acknowledged  by  England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  this 
people,  civilization  has  always  foUowed  behind,  not  preceded,  Christianity.  Here 
it  was  found  that  nothbg  but  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  acting  on  the 
heart  of  the  savage,  could  induce  him  to  forsake  his  wicked  waysi  The  same  is 
true  of  the  New-Zealand  islands.  Greenland,  also,  fhmishes  another  instance. 
Here  the  missionaries  began  with  the  i>lan  which  our  author  pronounces  the  only 
possible  one.    Thej  undertook  first  to  dvOize,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
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Gofipel,  bat  in  yain.  All  of  their  teachings  and  example  seemed  lost  on  the  hard- 
ened sayage.  And  the  first  impression  made  upon  that  people  by  the  fkithfui 
Moravian  missionarieSy  was  produced  upon  a  native,  by  hearing  one  of  them  read- 
ing,  in  the  simple  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  story  of  the  croas.  As  to 
the  sabseqaent  effect  of  missionary  labor  upon  these  people,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  testimony  g^ven  by  Dr.  Kane  in  his  Arctic  Expedition ;  the  unbiased  testimony 
of  a  "competent  traveller." 

It  is  hi  this  immediate  connection  that  the  author  asserts  that,  "ihe  religion  of 
mankind  is  the  effect  of  their  improvement^  not  the  cause  of  it"  Two  most  memo- 
rable examples  would  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  highest  caste  of 
natives  of  India  have  been  much  improved  intellectually,  during  the  last  century, 
by  means  of  the  example  and  teaching  of  British  officers  and  rulers.  That  they 
have  remained  the  same  in  religion  and  at  heart,  the  late  fearful  outbreak 
most  sadly  demonstrates.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  when  France  had 
reached  such  a  state  of  intelleotual  improvement  as  to  deify  reason,  the  effect 
was  the  "  Reign  of  Terror."  In  illnstrating  the  above  proposition,  Kr.  Buckle 
tells  us  that  such  intellectual  progress  had  been  made  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  it  "  was  found  nocessaiy  to  organize  a  new  religion  suited  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  people."  This  "new  religion,"  Mr.  Buckle  must  have 
known,  was  precisely  one  which  had  been  taught  sixteen  centuries  before,  and 
which  had  subsequently  been  defiled  and  perverted  by  scholasticism  and  heatiien 
philosophy. 

5.  We  must  express  our  surprise  that  an  author  undertaldng  a  work  which 
requires  such  extent  and  thoroughness  of  information  as  the  one  before  us,  should 
allow  such  assertions  to  escape  him  as  the  following,  taken  from  page  222:  "  The 
clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have  always  looked  on  it  as  their  business  to  enforce 
belief,  rather  than  encourage  inquiiy."  We  might  remind  him  of  some  fellow- 
countrymen,  belonging  to  the  present  century,  of  whom  England  may  be  justly  proud, 
who  were  clergymen,  and  who  have  made  it  their  business  to  encourage  inquiiy 
rather  than  enforce  belief  Among  these  we  may  mention,  in  the  department  of 
historical  investigation,  Julius  Charles  Hare,  Gonnop  Thirlwall,  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
Bishop  Thirlwall ;  in  logic,  Archbishop  Whately ;  in  ancient  philosophy.  Archer 
Butler ;  in  philology.  Trench ;  in  physical  science,  Buckland, Whewell,  Sedgwick,  and 
Baden  Powell.  We  may  remark,  in  addition,  the  well-known  (act  that  clergymen 
have  always  been  the  leading  educationists  among  civilized  people.  These  claims^ 
however,  Mr.  Buckle  is  so  far  from  acknowledging  that  he  makes  it  even  a  point 
in  his  index,  referring  to  page  271,  that  "  the  clergy  are  naturally  hostile  to  physical 
science,  because  it  lessens  their  own  power." 

6.  Soon,  however,  the  clergy  are  to  be  attacked  for  a  tendency  jost  the  opposite. 
*'  For  more  than  a  century,  the  apathy  on  this  subject  (controversial  theology)  has 
been  so  marked  that  there  has  been  made  no  addition  of  value  to  that  immense 
mass  of  divinity  which,  among  thinking  men,  is  in  every  sucoessive  generation 
losing  something  of  its  former  interest"  And  to  sustain  this,  we  have  one  cited 
as  "high  authority,"  at  whom,  we  presume,  even  the  infidel,  Convention  at 
Rutland  would  smile  if  they  heard  him  appealed  to  for  such  a  purpose.  "  The 
divines  of  England  at  the  present  day,  her  bishops,  professors^  and  prebend- 
aries, are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled  in  the  mathematics, 
historians,  poor  commentators  on  Greek  poets. — ^Theodore  Parker's  Crit  Writ  304." 
At  page  33  Hit  same  higH  autfvmty  says:  "But  within  the  present  oentuxy,  what 
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has  been  written  in  tbe  Engliab  tongue,  in  any  department  of  theological  scholar- 
ship, which  is  of  value,  and  makes  a  mark  on  the  age?" 

Now  Mr.  Buckle,  a  few  pages  before  and  a  few  pages  after,  charges  on  the  clergy 
directly  the  opposite,  and  we  might  leave  him,  therefore,  to  refhte  himself.  If  it 
were  necessary,  however,  and  if  this  were  the  proper  place,  we  might  show  that 
the  "  English  tongue,'*  for  here  the  accusation  widens  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
clergy,  not  only  has  paid  in  the  last  century  a  large  tribute  to  the  cotemporary 
oontroversial  theology,  but  that  infidels  of  aU  schools  have  testified  to  its  ability, 
not  only  by  their  vituperation,  but  by  their  defeat  Let  us  pass  to  the  latter  point, 
and  see  how  in  the  department  of  natural  theology  alone,  the  "  English  tongue,*' 
as  well  as  the  English  fisuth,  has  spoken  loudly  enough  to  drive  skepticism  back 
within  its  last  trenches.  Where  was  there  ever  a  more  humiliating  defeat  than 
that  suffered  by  Comte,  Mr.  Buckle's  great  master,  at  the  bands  of  McCosh,  of 
Buchanan,  of  Tulloch,  of  Bledsoe,  and  of  Thompson  ?  When  did  Dr.  Chalmers' 
true  heart 'ever  show  itself  more  nobly,  or  bis  powerful  arm  exhibit  itsel 
more  majestically,  than  in  crushing  David  Hume  ?  Is  there  any  wit  brighter 
and  happier  than  that  in  which  Henry  Rogers^  in  a  style  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  points  out  the  absurd  and  reciprocally  destruc- 
tive contradictions  between  Parkerism  and  Newmanism,  and  the  develop- 
ment schools  of  infidelity?  Has  not  the  German  '* tongue"  borne  witness  to 
the  soundness  not  only  of  the  English  but  of  the  American,  when  it  translated 
and  multiplied  the  admirable  theistic  treatises  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Ohio?  Are  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  to  be  considered  nothiog,  and  are  we  to  forget  that  Paley 
brought  his  shrewd  sense  and  remarkable  perspicuity,  Coleridge  bis  subtlest 
dialectics  and  his  most  splendid  eloquence,  Brougham  his  uorivalled  acquirements 
and  energy,  Whately  his  fine  logical  gifts  and  powers  of  illustration,  to  the  success- 
ful work  of  demolishing  that  skepticism  which  Mr.  Buckle  now  seeks  to  revive? 

7.  Of  Mr.  Buckle's  views  as  to  a  governing  providence  we  can  cite  but  one  speci- 
men, but  this,  we  apprehend,  will  need  no  comment  **  Science,"  he  tells  us,  '*  not 
having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to 
foretell  it  for  any  considerable  period ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is,  therefore, 
driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  supernatural  agency,  and  we  still  see  the 
extraordinary  spedade  of  prayer t  offered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  weather^  or  for 
wet  weather ;  a  superstition  which  to  future  ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the  pious 
awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence  of  a  cornet^  or  the  approach  of  an 
eclipse." 

Now  what  we  have  to  complain  of  is,  not  merely  that  a  respectable  publishing 
firm,  like  the  Appletona^  should  emit  such  a  work  as  this,  but  that  it  should  be 
issued  to  the  world  with  that  prestige  of  preliminary  pufis  and  cotemporaneous 
criticisms,  which  an  influential  house  will  always  secure.  The  book  itself  comes  to 
us  with  a  general  recommendatory  notice,  issued  by  the  publishers,  speaking  in 
the  most  eulogistic  terms  of  its  historical  merit,  and  suppressing  entirely  its  infidel 
viewsL  This  recommendation  has  been  reechoed  by  that  part  even  of  the  "  reli- 
gious" press,  which,  feeling  complimented  by  the  reception  of  a  book  ttom  the 
publishers^  contents  itself  with  making  up  a  notioe  flrom  tbe  material  tbe  publishers 
send.  We  have  discharged  our  duty  in  this  respect  by  showing  that  the  book  is 
one  which  should  meet,  on  the  part  of  Christians  at  leafet,  with  an  unqualified 
condemnation. 
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Thb  Earth  and  the  Word,  or  Gboloot  for  Biblb  Studsnts.    BjS.'Bl  Pat- 
TI80N,  F.G.S.    Philadelphia :  Lindaay  ft  Blakiston.    1858. 

The  author  of  this  little  yolome  teUs  us,  in  his  pre&ce,  that  his  attempt  is  not 
*'  to  construct  a  new  scheme  of  reconciliation  which  will  satisfy  all  parties,  nor  a 
new  theory  of  interpretation  of  the  earth  or  the  word  of  God ;  but  an  endeavor  to 
consider  both  records  together  with  equal  reverence  as  being  of  equal  authority." 
He  begins  by  describing  "  the  arrangement  '*  of  the  materials  of  the  solid  earth, 
the  order  of  suocession  ui  which  the  several  strata  of  different  formations  ibllow 
each  other,  and  also  stops  to  account  for  the  di^laoements  and  disturbances  which 
are  now  so  often  met  with.  He  admits  that  "  the  phenomena  of  the  past  do 
greatly  outweigh  the  powers  of  the  present,"  and  concludes  that  in  "  pro-historic 
times  the  display  of  physical  forces  was  inconceivably  vast,  various,  and  intense." 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  examine  these  several  formations,  beginning  with  the 
latest,  or  Post-Tertiary,  and  descending  to  the  last  division  of  the .  earliest,  the 
Palaeozoic,  with  reference  to  the  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  each 
supported.  These  all  bear  testimony  to  different  phases  of  animated  existence 
which  have  successively  appeared  upon  and  quietly  passed  off  the  stage,  "  ending 
not  by  worn-out  life,  but  by  changed  conditiona"  And  these  changes  of  earth's 
inhabitants  have  been  effected  not  by  "  universal  annihilation,"  but  '*  by  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  working  through  ages,"  by  the  agency  of  second  causes.  The  author 
zealously  adopts  the  now  admitted  theory  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  our  globe. 
To  quote  his  own  expressive  language:  "  Our  powers  fail  us  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
ceive of  the  lapse  of  time  demanded  for  the  whole  periods  of  the  geologic  scale. 
The  formulas  would  be  like  the  figures  of  stellar  astronomy,  utteily  unintelligible, 
save  as  convejring  the  notion  of  graduated  immensity." 

We  have  next  several  chapters  devoted  to  an  expo^tion  of  the  Bible  narrative 
of  the  Creation  and  of  the  Flood.  In  reference  to  the  chaos  described  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  author  remarks:  "  Geology  reveals 
to  us  that  this  was  not  a  phenomenon  preceding  all  order  whatever,  but  a  marked 
interruption  in  the  sequel  of  physical  events.  Scripture  teaches  us  that  it  was 
preparatory  to  the  present  creation."  He  contends  that  as  G^logy  does  not 
oppose,  but  rather  &vors,  the  theory  that  there  have  been  "  epochs  of  absolute 
change  "  in  the  world's  history,  that  this  is  the  proper  explanation.  It  is  true,  be 
maintains,  that  the  world  was  created  ages  before  the  period  referred  to  in  Gen.  1 ; 
it  is  also  true  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  animals ;  not  only  so,  but  it 
bad  passed  through  several  *  absolute  changes '  in  itself  and  in  its  inhabitants,  at 
each  change  approximating  towards  the  present,  which  was  the  **  appointed  ulti- 
matum of  physical  life,"  determined  fVom  the  first  by  **  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life."  Yet  this  present  order  of  things  "  differs  so  mudi  from  any  antecedent  con- 
dition, that  it  can  well  be  called  a  new  creation."  As  regards  the  flood,  the  author 
accepts  the  theories  of  geologists  that  the  deluge  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  con- 
tends that  the  Bible  narrative  may  easily  be  explained  in  perfect  consistency  with 
such  a  theory.  ''The  sacred  writers,"  he  observes,  "finequently  employed  terms 
denoting  universality  to  describe  local  or  partial  occurrences." 

Under  this  head  the  author,  in  his  apparent  eagerness  to  discredit  the  notion  of 
a  universal  deluge,  expresses  himself  thus : 

"  Our  doubts  will  be  much  strengthened  by  reflecting  on  the  present  distribution 
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of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  can  not  have  originated  in  one  place,  but  must 
hare  simultaneonsly  commenced  in  a  thousand  places ;  for  nothing  is  better  esta- 
blished than  the  existence,  throughout  all  historic  times,  of  distinct  lifo-provinces, 
both  botanical  and  zoological.** 

Now  it  is  this  very  theory,  if  we  mistake  not,  which  Agassiz  assumes  when  he 
contends  for  the  creation  of  several  distinct  pairs  of  human  beings,  and  would  thus 
undermine  the  Bible  testimony  as  to  the  unity  of  the  human  species — a  theory 
which  we  think  was  fully  met  and  ably  refuted  in  a  series  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  Review. 

Passing  this,  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  "  Geology  of  the  Scripture  Lands,"  and, 
last  of  all,  one  on  "  Bibliography,"  being  a  very  interesting  abstract  of  all  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
earth,  etc  We  have  stated  the  &ct  that  "  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  learned  was,  that  organic  re- 
mains were  mere  mineral  concretions.**  Others  supposed  tliat  "all  petrifactions 
were  the  remains  of  the  Noachian  deluge.'*  "  In  1688,  Robert  Hook  assigns  to 
organic  remains  their  true  character,  and  supposes  that  some  species  may  have 
been  loet,  which  was  consistent  in  his  opinion,  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that 
the  world  is  degenerating.'*  ''About  1680  the  great  Leibnitz  wrote  of  the  earth 
as  an  extinct  sun  vitrified.**  In  conclusion,  the  author  gives  us  a  classification  of 
the  views  of  leading  men  during  the  present  century.  Among  these  the  author 
himself  adopts,  "  as  being  on  the  whole  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory, 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Croflon.*'  Among  the  propositions  which  this  gentleman 
thinks  the  "  interpretatfon  of  the  sacred  volume  renders  credible,**  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  1.  That  the  absolute  age  of  our  earth  is  not  defined  in  the  Bible.  2.  That 
there  might  have  been  a  long  interval  between  the  acts  described  in  the  1st  and 
2d  verses  of  Gen.  1.  That  the  state  of  the  earth  described  in  Gen.  1 :  2,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  matter  never  reduced  to  form.  5.  That  the  '  darkness '  men- 
tioned in  this  verse  may  have  been  only  a  temporary  ona  8.  That  the  declaration 
that '  the  evening  and  tlie  morning  were  the  first  day,'  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  this  was  the  first  day,  absolutely  speaking.  10.  That  the  work  of  '  the  fourth 
day '  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  sun,  etc.,  were  then  first  created ;  but 
may  have  been  that  they  were  then  first  made  visible  to  the  present  earth,  and 
ordained  to  their  offices  with  respect  to  the  coming  human  creation." 


Mekoirs  op  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  foricerlt  Rector  of  St.  Mart,  "Wool- 
KOTH,  Etc.  With  Selections  prom  his  Correspondence.  New- York :  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge.  11  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place.    1858. 

The  object  of  this  most  interesting  volume  is  to  present  the  public  with  a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Newton,  which  should  combine  the  advantages,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  the  objections  which  existed  to  each  of  the  notices  of  him  heretofore 
published.  Mr.  Cecil,  in  the  memoir  which  he  prepared,  condensed  so  much  Mr. 
Newton's  already  pabliahed  "  Narrative,"  as  to  diminish  gresti^  the  Interest  of  the 
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book;  while  Mr.  Newton*8  "  NarratiTe ""  and  "Letters  to  his  Wife,"  leave  a  good 
portion  of  his  history  unwritten.  The  compiler  of  the  present  yolmne  has  happily 
remedied  both  of  these  fiiults.  He  has  inserted  Mr.  Newton's  own  "  NarratiTe," 
giving  us  an  accoont  of  his  early  life  and  strange  adventures,  until  the  time  of  his 
marriage.  From  that  time  the  history  is  continued  upon  the  outline  of  Mr.  Cecil's 
work,  the  narrative  being  largely  interspersed  with  selections  fVom  "Letters  to  his 
Wife,'*  and  with  other  letters  hitherto  impubliehed.  Thus  the  memoir  is  prepared 
upon  the  same  plan  as  those  popular  biographies  of  Thomas  Scott^  Henry  Martyn, 
Legh  Richmond,  etc.,  which  have  lately  been  published  by  the^Evangelical  Know- 
ledge Society.  We  append  the  following  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth 
as  to  the  value  of  the  book: 

"  If  the  minds  of  others  are  impressed  in  the  same  degree  in  which  my  own  has 
been,  in  reading  the  present  collection,  there  will  be  good  reason  to  hope  tiiat  this 
piece  of  biography  will  prove  as  generally  edifying  as  those  which  have  been  above 
alluded  to,  *  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.'  " 


Thb  Voice  in  the  Wildebnbss  ;  or,  the  Harbinger  of  Jksus.  A  Series  or 
Practical  Discourses  on  the  Life  and  Mdostrt  of  John  the  Baptist.  By 
Alfred  Lee,  author  of  "  Life  of  the  Apostle  Peter,"  of  "  St  John  the  Evangel- 
ise." New-York :  Protestant  Episcopal  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical 
Elnowledge.    11  Bible  House,  Astor  Place.    1868. 

The  character  of  this  book  is  well  described  in  the  above  title  as  a  "series  ot 
practical  discourses,  on  the  life  and  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist."  The  author 
not  only  develops  the  concise  Gospel  history  of  John  the  Baptist^  in  his  usual  im- 
pressive style,  but  also  seizes  the  many  opportunities  thus  afforded  him  of  intro- 
ducing practical  reflections  and  of  urging  earnest  appeals,  and  this  he  does  with 
all  the  pointedness  of  personal  address.  Beginning  with  the  "  dreary  interval " 
which  ensued  between  the  warnings  of  the  latest  prophet  and  the  appearance  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  author  devotes  a  discourse  to  each  of  the'  prominent  events 
connected  with  the  Baptist^s  history,  concluding  with  a  special  discourse  on  the 
"  preeminence  of  the  Christian  ministry." 

Perhaps  we  can  not  better  exhibit  the  excellence  and  practical  importance  of 
this  little  volume  than  by  furnishing  a  few  examples  taken  fbom  different  parts  ot 
the  work. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  "  the  circumcision,'*  the  author  stops  to  comment  upon 
the  importance  of  Christian  baptism,  of  which  he  says: 

"  As  a  matter  of  experience,  I  am  persuaded,  the  large  minority  of  consistent, 
faithful  disciples  of  Christ  will  be  found  to  have  been  thus  devoted  in  in&ncy  to  tlie 
Redeemer.  It  is  not  fh>m  solitaiy  cases  and  occasional  instances  that  we  are  to 
reason,  but  firom  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  on  a  large  scale." 

The  rigid  abstinence  of  John  tlie  Baptist  leads  the  author  to  speak  of  the  im- 
propriety of  placing  strong  drink  before  young  men,  as  follows : 

"  Why  should  this  poison  be  allowed  to  tempt  the  unguarded  hours  of  youth  ? 
Surely  the  safest  couiaie  for  a  CYmE^JUi  ^«.m\Vf  \a  to  banish  it  finom  their  dwelling. 
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Admit  that  the  father  may  use  it,  as  he  aigucs,  without  injury,  is  he  sure  that  his 
children  will  be  equally  (guarded  ?  May  not  his  example  give  them  the  first  im- 
pulse in  the  downward  path  that  ends  in  the  drunkard's  grave  ?  Is  not  a  trifling 
self-denial  on  the  parentis  part  richly  rewarded  by  the  security  of  the  child?  And 
what  though  the  gay  and  giddy  world  sneer  at  such  a  departure  firom  its  usages  ? 
Does  the  Christian  look  to  the  world  for  his  opinions  and  his  practice  ?  He  need 
not  affect  singularity  or  austerity.  But  that  strikes  me  as  an  undue  compliance 
with  the  world's  fashions  which  allows  such  a  stumbling-block  to  be  put  in  the  way 
of  the  youthful." 

The  reply  of  the  Jews  to  John,  "We  have  Abraham  to  our  &ther,"  fomislies 
the  author  an  occasion  to  expose  the  folly  of  exclusive  claims  on  the  part  of  any 
particular  church  organization.  And,  in  another  place,  while  speaking  of  the 
"  sanctimonious  fbrmalists  "  of  John's  day,  the  author  remarks : 

"  True  religion  is  not  supercilious  contempt  and  hatred  towards  those  who  differ 
from  us.  It  is  not  self-complacent  austerity,  priding  itself  on  its  own  excellencies, 
and  saying  to  the  really  humble  and  contrite  penitent :  '  Stand  by  thyself  for  I 
am  holier  than  thou.'  It  is  not  punctiliousness  in  trifles,  with  laxity  as  to  the 
great  demands  of  the  law  of  Gk)d.  But  religion  is  lowly  and  meek,  affectionate 
and  charitable,  more  ready  to  confess  its  own  defects  than  to  vaunt  its  attainments." 

We  must  omit,  fh>m  want  of  space,  several  examples  which  we  had  selected,  of 
the  author's  earnest  appeals  to  the  unconverted,  of  his  wholesome  warnings  to  pub- 
lic legislators,  and  of  his  words  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted.  We  insert,  how- 
ever, the  following  timely  call  upon  Christians  to  self-examination,  suggested  by 
the  example  of  John's  humility. 

"  Both  among  ministers  and  laymen  there  is  much  of  that  spirit  of  Diotrephes, 
who  Moved  the  preeminence.'  There  are  men  who  work  indefatigably  if  put  into 
office,  who  will  not  move  a  finger  in  the  good  cause  if  their  trust  be  withdrawn. 
Very  much  of  the  impulse  of  church  machinery  and  of  benevolent  operations, 
I  much  fear  proceeds  fit>m  this  source."  ....**  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  when 
self  is  swallowed  up  in  Christ  1  When  we  can  be  content  to  be  nothing,  that 
Jesus  may  be  every  thing  I  When  we  can  see  our  own  influence  declining  with- 
out regret,  if  only  Christ  be  magnified." 

We  dose  with  giving  the  author's  explanation  of  the  Saviour's  declaration,  "  Ho 
that  is  least  in  tiie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he."  This  passage,  he 
remarks, 

"  Is  a  strong  attestation  to  the  exceeding  importance  of  the  Groepel  ministry. 
The  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  least  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the 
new  dispensation,  the  humblest  of  the  ambassadors  of  God,  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  lost  men,  is  intrusted  with  a  nobler  office,  and  dis- 
charges a  more  momentous  trust  I  do  not  consider  the  assertion  to  be  limited  to 
our  Lord's  apo8tle&  It  is  general  in  its  applicatioa  It  can  not  mean  that  the 
least  saint  in  the  kingdom  is  holier  and  more  honored  than  John.  This  would 
not  be  true.  But  the  least  of  the  prophets  or  teachers^  the  most  inferior  of  thoso 
who  are  honored  with  the  (Gospel  ministry,  we,  even,  who  might  say  of  John  as 
he  laid  of  Jesus,  *  Whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,'  we  are  intrusted  with  a 
commission  that  John  himself  might  envy." 
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FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


Great  Britain. — ^The  appointment  of  Rev.  A.  Buncombe  to  the  Deanery 
of  York  has  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  all  classes  of  churchmen.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Duncombe  was  a  clerical  idler,  haying  no  special  charge  and 
seldom  performing  any  ministerial  duty,  and  the  present  appointment  has 
been  conferred  upon  him,  too  often  as  dignities  have  been  said  to  have  been 
occasionally  conferred  among  ourselyes,  chiefly  that  he  might  keep  up  the 
official  state  through  the  aid  of  a  large  private  fortune.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Deanery  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  incumbent  to 
live  in  becoming  style,  and  hence  the  office  must  be  given  to  some  one  whose 
fortune  would  enable  him  to  maintain  the  "  dignity  "  belonging  to  it  In 
addition  to  this  consideration,  it  should  be  observed,  as  something  of  an 
alleviation,  that  the  influence  of  the  Archbishop  was  exerted  in  fiivor  of  Mr. 
Duncombe.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Government  in  his  behalf  by 
the  Archbishop,  certifying  to  his  being  "a  most  amiable  and  respect- 
able man,  of  sound  and  reasonable  opinions,  of  irreproachable  conduct, 
and  an  excellent  clergynum,'*  whose  appointment  "  would  be  veiy  ac- 
ceptable to  the  diocese." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Duncombe  enters  upon  the 
solemn  responsibilities  of  his  new  office,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  following 
scene,  which  occurred  at  his  installation.  The  Daily  New9  says :  "  A  dis- 
tribution of  wine  and  cakes  took  place  at  the  Chapter  House.  Handfuls  of 
cakes  were  thrown  among  the  spectators  by  the  canons  and  vergers, 
and  the  amusement  which  the  scramble  for  them  caused  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable." 

Another  occurrence  which  has  been  greatiy  agitated  by  the  religious 
newspaper  press,  is  known  as  the  Barnabas  case,  Pimlico.  The  following  is 
a  brief  summary  of  the  fiicts  involved.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Baring,  a  clergyman 
without  charge,  residing  in  the  parish  belonging  to  the  church  of  St  Barna- 
bas, wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  charging  the  Rev.  Mr.  Poole, 
one  of  the  curates  of  this  church,  with  introducing  great  impurities  into 
auHeulcvr  car\femon.  This  resulted  in  a  revocation  of  Mr.  Poolers  license 
as  stipendiary  curate  by  the  Bishop,  not,  however,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
charges  specified  by  Mr.  Baring,  but  in  view  of  *'  admissions  "  made  to  the 
Bishop  by  Mr.  Poole  himself.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  subse- 
quentiy  confirmed  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the 
ground  that,  according  to  Mr.  Poole's  own  admission,  he  has  been  'Mn  the 
practice  of  conducting  a  system  of  private  confession  and  absolution** 
among  his  people,  not  authorized  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  calculated 
to  bring  scandal  on  the  CVixuc^ 
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The  cilcaiiistuices  connected  witii  the  trsnsMtions  at  St  Barnabas  wore 
afterwards  kid  befiife  Parliament^  and  the  qnestion  was  asked  the  GoTenh 
men!  by  Mr.  Butler,  m  behalf  of  his  constituents,  ^Whether  or  not 
auricular  omfession  was  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Protestant  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land r*  Mr.  Walpole,  on  behalf  of  the  GoYemment»'replied :  "That  if  the 
practices  alleged  had  taken  place,  the  sooner  an  end  was  put  to  them,  the 
better.    The  whole  matter  must  come  under  a  judicial  cognizance.^ 

Mr.  Poole  has  subsequently  officiated  in  St  John*s  Church,  Harlow,  in 
reference  to  which  is  the  following  letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester : 

"  Danburt  Palacb,  July  26. 

"  Sib  :  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Poole,  to  desire  that  he  will  not  again  officiate 
in  my  diocese  without  first  obtaining  my  permission. 

''  I  much  object  to  many  things  which  take  place  at  Harlow,  but  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Episcopid  interference,  from  want  of  le^ 
power  to  enforce  obedience  to  my  directions. 

"  I  hope  that  erery  husband  and  father  will  strenuously  resist  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  do*^  to  introduce  the  practice  of  confession, 
thereby  obtaining  an  undue  influence  over  fiunilies,  in  addition  to  ttie 
moral  eyil  it  is  calculated  to  produce.     I  remain  your  fidthful  servant^ 

'*  James  Thobston,  Esq.,  Harlow,  Essex.  G.  Rochbstbr.'* 

The  following  petition  in  reference  to  the  confessional  has  since  been  pre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  William  Vemer: 

*'  The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton  and  its  yicinity,  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  humbly  showeth  that  your  petitioners,  belieTing  that 
the  practices  of  confession  and  absolution,  noweztensiyely  prevailing  in  the 
Established  Church,  are  deeply  injurious  to  the  moral  weUare,  and  to  the 
civO,  political,  and  religious  interests  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  repugnant  to 
the  whole  tenor  and  teaching  of  the  word  of  GU)d,  earnestly  pray  your 
Honorable  House  to  devise  measures  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  the 
same.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc.  Signed,  at  the  request  of 
the  meeting.  Paul  Foskbtt,  Chairman.** 

The  Archbishop  of  York  is  sustained  by  his  legal  advisers  in  the  course 
he  has  pursued  in  repressing  debates  in  the  convocation  of  his  province. 
He  has,  however,  expressed  unwillingness  to  throw  the  matter  into  court 
for  decision  on  legal  grounds.  We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
until  convocation  is  liberalized,  the  less  it  meets  the  better  for  the  Church, 

It  seems  that  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  holding  special  services  for  the  laboring  classes  in  St  Paul*^  Lon- 
don, will  prove  in  vain.  After  exhausting  every  possible  excuse,  the 
proposal  has  at  last  been  made,  that  while  the  arrangements  are  making  to 
prepare  the  edifice  for  such  a  purpose,  the  opportunity  bo  embraced  to 
complete  the  interior  according  to  the  original  design.  But  as  this  will  in- 
volve great  labor  and  expense,  it  nullifies  the  first  proposition  for  the 
present 
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The  new  Bishoprics  of  New-Zealand  have  akeadj  been  provided  for.  It 
has  been  announced  that  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hobhouse,  of  Merton  Colle^ 
Oxford,  would  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nelson  in  New-Zealand,  in  St  Marj^s 
Parish  Church,  Lambeth,  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  August  24.  It  was 
also  expected  that  Archdeacons  Abraham  and  Williams  would  be  conse- 
crated on  the  same  day,  to  the  new  sees  of  Wellington  and  Taurange.  The 
Bishoprics  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  have  been  provided  for  by  an  endow- 
ment of  £5000  each. 

The  bill  proposing  to  abolish  church  rates  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  vote  of  187  to  86.  Such  a  decisive  majority  against  it  will  pro- 
bably put  the  question  to  rest  for  some  time  to  come.  The  only  objections 
brought  against  the  present  system  were  easily  answered.  It  was  shown 
not  to  be  unpopular  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  parishes  passed  the 
rates  when  proposed,  and  not  to  be  unjust  because  every  landholder  either 
bought  or  inherited  his  property  while  subjected  to  this  drawback.  Great 
injustice,  however,  would  be  done  the  poor  by  abolishing  the  diurch  rates, 
for  by  this  means  churches  are  now  kept  in  repair  for  them. 

The  **  special  services  "  in  Exeter  Hall  have  been  resumed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  narrow-minded  inhibition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edouart,  Rector  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Michael's,  in  which  the  hall  is  located.  Mr.  Edouart  finally 
retired  from  the  contest,  after  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  which  he  urged  that  as  the  clergymen  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  ser- 
vices had  declared  their  intention  not  to  use  the  Church  Service,  tiie 
responsibility  of  allowing  them  to  proceed  rested  with  the  Bishop.  The 
Bishop  accepts  the  responsibility,  but  as  he  has  not  yet  felt  called  upon  to 
interfere,  we  may  infer  that  he  chooses  rather  to  incur  the  odium  of  coun- 
tenancing *' irregular  proceedings**  than  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
preventing  the  GospePs  being  preached  to  the  poor.  The  following  report 
of  the  first  of  these  services,  held  on  Sunday,  July  11,  is  taken  from  the 
Eeeard: 

"  The  attendance  yesterday,  though  not  overflowing,  was  encouraging. 
With  an  absence  of  rush  or  excitement,  the  congregation  gradually  and 
steadily  ^thered  in  strength  till  the  body  of  the  great  hall  was  nearly 
filled.  The  general  aspect  of  the  audience  was  much  the  same  as  on  former 
occasions,  the  working  classes  and  some  of  the  very  poor  unmistakably 
preponderating,  and  a  very  great  majority  being  men.  The  service  was 
commenced  with  the  hymn,  ^  Father  of  heaven,  whose  love  profound.*  An 
extempore  prayer  was  then  offered  by  a  clergyman,  after  which  Psalm  14 
was  read,  and  the  hymn,  *  Come  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove,'  was  sung. 
Printed  copies  of  the  hymns  had  been  distributed  among  the  congregation. 
They  united  in  the  singing  with  much  fervor.  The  Litany  was  not  used, 
as  was  the  case  last  year,  there  being  doubtless  legal  reasons  for  this  change, 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  responsive  service.** 

The  long-vexed  question  as  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament  has 
at  last  been  settled.  For  ten  years  past  Baron  Rothschild  has  been  regular- 
ly returned  as  a  metnW  ol  ^^  Xjo^er  House,  but  has  never  yet  been  allowed 
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to  take  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  the  usual  constitutional 
oath,  '*  on  the  fidth  of  a  Christian.**  The  Lower  House  has  often  manifested 
a  willingness  to  admit  him  without  this,  hut  such  a  proposition  has  hitherto 
been  uniformly  resisted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  however,  a  bill  has 
been  passed  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  are  permitted  to  introduce^ 
by  resolution^  Jews  into  that  House  alone.  This  bill  passed  the  Lower 
House  by  a  vote  of  129  to  55,  and  the  name  of  Baron  Rothschild  has  been 
already  entered  as  a  member  of  the  British  Legislature.  We  clip  firom  the 
Record  the  following  comments : 

**  When  Baron  Rothschild  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  sworn  in  on  the  Old  Testament,  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  great  Lawgiver  who  died  as  the  Kine  of  the 
Jews.  Had  any  one,  when  Lord  Derby  took  ofBce  on  the  26th  of  February, 
predicted  that  such  an  event  would  happen  on  the  26th  of  July,  he  would 
have  been  treated  either  as  a  dreamer  or  as  one  who  desired  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  the  consistency  of  the  Conservatives.  It  is  difiQcult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  event,  for  in  admitting  the  Jew  within  the  pale  of  a 
Christian  Lc^slature,  the  battle  is  not  ended.  Mr.  Fox,  the  ex-Socinian 
Minister,  of  Finsbury,  has  expressly  given  notice  that  he  has  not  been  con- 
tending merely  for  those  who  reject  only  the  half  of  the  Bible,  and  all  that 
this  involves.  He  is  now  going  to  do  battle  for  the  admission  of  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans,  for  the  compatriots  of  Nana  Sahib  and  the  Sepoys,  for 
he  conceives  it  to  be  absurd  to  make  Her  Majesty  the  ruler  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  people,  '  not  one  of  whom  is  qualified  to  raise  his 
voice  in  Parliament*  Mr.  Fox  is,  perhaps,  consistent  He  is  one  of  those 
who  reject  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  in  this  respect  Baron  Rothschild  and  he 
are  are  not  widely  separated.  Nay,  we  (question  whether  the  Jew  is  not 
nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  than  the  Socinian,  who  denies  the  inspiration  of 
both  Testaments,  and  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Saviour.  The  Jew 
professes  to  believe  in  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  although  his 
neart  is  veiled  to  the  truth  which  reveals  Jesus  Christ  as  Immamuel, 
Jehovah,  God  with  us. 

*^  But  Mr.  Fox  is  not  the  only  person  who  foresees  that  the  question  is  not 
closed.  Mr.  Walpole,  whose  conduct  has  been  throughout  most  consistent 
and  praiseworthy,  says  the  same  thing.  Mr.  D*Israeh,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Rothschild)  with  whom  it  is  commonly  said  that  he  din^s  nearly 
every  Sunday,  has  at  last  carried  the  day,  against  the  convictions  of  Lora 
Derby  and  many  of  his  colleagues.  General  Thompson  declared  last  night 
that  *  he  thought  much  good  for  India  might  be  done  by  electing  a  Moham- 
medan from  India  to  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  swearing  him,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  a  Jew  yesterday.  For  his  part,  he  would,  with  great  pleasure, 
accompany  a  Mohammedan  to  that  table,  and  he  thought  that  the  Moham- 
medan religion  did  not  differ  from  the  Established  Church  more  than 
Unitarianism.'  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  other  conscientious  members  of  the 
party,  have  plainly  declared  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  they  will 
not  always  be  dragged  at  his  chariot-wheels." 

Lord  Stanhope's  motion  for  an  address  to  the  crown  on  the  three  obsolete 
State  Services  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords  with  litUe  opposition.  The 
following  particulars  are  taken  from  an  English  paper : 

**  Earl  Stanhope  moved  as  a  resdution,  that  an  address  be  presented  to 
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Her  Majesty,  praying  her  to  take  into  consideration  the  proclamatioii  of  tiie 
fli^t  year  of  her  reign,  by  which  the  services  of  the  Church  for  the  5th  of 
November,  the  80th  of  January,  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  20th  of  June, 
are  appointed  to  be  read  yearly  on  those  days,  and  are  annexed  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  should  Her  Majesty  see 
fit,  to  substitute  a  proclamation  declaring  that  only  the  service  for  the  20th 
of  June,  the  anniversary  of  her  majesty's  accession,  be  henceforth  read  and 
published.  The  Earl  said  that  he  asked  their  removal  because  they  de- 
served no  part  of  the  admiration  the  beautiful  and  mi^estic  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  commanded,  but  were  rather  a  blot  and  stam  upon  it  The 
lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  most  recent  of  the  events  celebrated, 
made  it  no  longer  proper  or  desirable  to  continue  these  services,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  m  some  parts,  resembled  a  party"  pamphlet  Their 
tendency  was  to  make  the  Church  political,  and  he  beheved  the  best  results 
might  l>e  expected  fi*om  their  discontinuance. 

*'^  The  Archbii^op  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Ebruy,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the 
Bishop  of  Cashel,  the  Earl  of  Maunesbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
spoke  in  &vor  of  the  motion.  The  Bishop  of  London  remaiked,  a  sort  of 
impression  seemed  to  have  got  abroad  that  many  of  them  were  afraid  of 
the  slightest  change,  as  if  they  were  living  in  a  house  somewhat  tottering, 
and  that  to  begin  to  alter  it  in  any  way  might  bring  it  to  the  ground.  He 
believed  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  En^and  to  consist  in  its  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  Uie  age.  The  noble  Baron  wished  the  services 
to  be  curtailed,  that  they  might  be  more  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
age,  and  he  had  just  spoken  of  a  very  long  service  which  might 
have  been  heard  in  many  churches  on  the  Sunday  before  last  Isut 
who,  he  asked,  was  the  cause  of  these  services  being  so  long?  There  were 
three  services  used  every  Sunday  morning  —  the  Common  Prayer,  the 
Litany,  and  the  Communion  Service.  In  several  of  our  cathedrals  these 
were  separate,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
Church's  history,  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  they  had  been  separate. 
This  was  clearly  proved  in  a  work  recently  published  by  a  distinguished 
prelate  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church;  who  also  showed  that  it 
required  the  injunction  of  an  Archbishop  to  unite  these  services.  He 
believed  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  Bishops  on  the  bench,  that  they  had 

U  power  to  authorize  their  separation  to-morrow,  if  desired.  A  clergy- 
man need  only  apply  to  the  Bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  he  might  order  the 
services  to  be  separated  at  once ;  but  no  single  clergyman  could  attempt  it 
without  raising  a  storm  among  the  laity  of  Ms  parish.  He  believed,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  had  looked  into  the  matter,  that  if 
the  services  were  too  long,  the  laity  might  thank  themselves  for  it" 

This  is  a  great  improvement  Whatever  may  have  been  the  sufferings 
of  Charles  I.,  public  opinion  has  long  since  gravitated  to  the  conclusion, 
that  as  a  man,  he  was  &lse  and  treacherous ;  as  a  king,  tyrannical ;  as  a 
Christian,  bigoted  and  intolerant  He  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the 
Puritans  when  they  were  weak,  and  to  sign  at  their  command  the  bill 
abolishing  Episcopacy  when  they  were  strong.  He  was  a  martyr  neither  to 
liberty  or  Protestantism,  and  had  he  lived,  and  had  his  descendants  re- 
tained the  crown,  both  liberty  and  Protestantism  would  have  perished. 

The  London  Christian  Observer  speaks  in  the  following  generous  and 
Christian  manner  of  the  late  difficulty  between  the  British  and  American 
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goYemments :  *'  It  is  satisfitctory  to  percdye  that  the  public  nund,  whether 
tested  by  the  Houses  of  Legislature  or  by  the  journals,  is  calming  down  in 
America.  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  Right  of  Search  under  sus- 
pected colors  had  been  roughly  exercised  by  some  of  our  cruisers.  No 
man  in  England  would  willingly  inflict  an  insult  on  the  American  flag;  and 
the  GoYemmenti  as  well  as  the  public,  speaking  by  their  organs,  the  news- 
papers, haye  made  haste  to  disclaim  all  such  intention.  Such  assurances 
haye  probably  done  their  work,  and  the  family  quarrel—for  such  is  eyery 
conflict  between  the  two  countries — appears  to  haye  come  to  an  end.  May 
such  proye  to  be  the  case.^^ 

The  passage  of  the  India  bill,  with  no  feature  distinctly  recognizing  Christ- 
ianity in  the  future  conduct  of  the  goyemment,  affords  little  matter  of  re- 
joicing. The  Archbishop  strongly  urged  upon  the  House  their  responsibility 
in  legislating  for  one  hundred  and  flfty  million  human  souls,  and  insisted 
chiefly  upon  the  following  points :  **  the  non-recognition  of  any  distinction 
of  caste  ;*'  "  the  admission  of  the  Bible  into  all  schools  supported  by  the 
Goyemment  ;'*  "  the  renunciation  of  all  connection  with  idolatrous  rites ;" 
and  "  the  free  admission,  in  qpmmon  with  others,  of  conyerted  Christians 
into  public  offices. *'  In  reference  to  distinctions  of  caste,  *^  the  Earl  of  Derby 
said  Goyemment  would  giye  indiscriminate  and  impartial  protection  to  all 
creeds  and  religions,  hut  would  give  no  material  am^tance  to  any  meature 
for  converting  the  natives.  He  thought  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to 
attempt  to  remoye  the  distinctions  of  caste  which  were  so  interwoyen  with 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  Hindoo."  This  sounds  as  if  the  British 
€}oyemment  proper,  sympathized  with  the  line  of  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  East-India  Company,  and  was  rather  opposed,  than  other- 
wise, to  any  steps  which  might  tend  to  banish  the  darkness  and  superstition 
which  now  surround  the  natiyes  of  India.  So  far  from  **  attempting  to 
remoye  the  distinctions  of  caste,"  the  former  Goyemment  thought  proper 
to  adopt  stringent  laws  in  order  to  preserye  them.  Indeed  the  object  of 
legislation  in  reference  to  the  natiyes  seems  to  haye  been  to  confirm  them 
in  all  their  heathen  superstitions.  So  far  was  this  carried  that  British  sub- 
jects, resident  in  the  Indian  proyinces,  were  obliged  themselyes  to  conform 
to  some  of  the  heathen  customs.  And  missionaries  of  the  cross  haye  found 
most  efiectiye  opposition  from  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. They  haye  been  forbidden  to  proclaim  their  glad  message  in  certain 
quarters,  and  natiye  officers  haye  been  degraded  from  their  nmk  in  conse- 
quence of  professing  the  Christian  fiiith,  and  submitting  to  the  Christian 
rite  of  baptism.  Such  practical  denial  of  the  faith  on  the  part  of  the  reprc- 
«entatiyes  of  a  Christian  nati<m  has,  indeed,  met  with  a  fearful  but  a  rights 
eous  retribution;  and  we  might  haye  expected  that  this  memcHnble  example 
of  the  impolicy  of  such  a  course  would,  of  itself,  haye  induced  a  change. 
But  whateyer  may  be  the  yiews  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  sentiment  throughout  the  great  body  of  Christian  England;  and  hence 
we  may  rejoice  that  the  conduct  of  the  India  Goyemment  has  been  placed 
where  it  will  be  most  affected  by  this  sentiment    The  Toioe  of  the  free 
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people  of  Britain  must  ultimately  prerail,  and  what  that  voice  will  demand 
has  been  declared  already.  All  denominations  of  British  Protestants  have 
united  in  presenting  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  '*  Petition  of  Right," 
a^ng  that  '*  native  Christians  shall  not,  as  heretofore,  be  placed  under 
disabilities,  and  that  Government  shall  put  down  all  practices  abhorrent  to 
humanity,  and  suppress  all  exhibitions  dangerous  or  offensive  to  public 
morals."  It  also  prays  '^  that  *  grants  in  aid '  be  not  withheld  from  Christ- 
tian  schools,  and  that  the  affront  put  on  the  word  of  God  by  its  autiiorita- 
tive  prohibition  from  the  Government  schools  may  be  withdrawn."  It 
seems  hard  to  believe  that  Christians  should  find  it  necessary  to  petition  a 
Chiistian  Government  to  remove  difficulties  which  itself  has  placed  in  the 
way  of  propagating  the  Gk)spel — we  must  believe  that  such  a  petition  will 
not  pass  unheeded. 

The  Home  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company  have  recently  manifested 
their  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  Sabbath  libertinism  at  home  by  issuing 
an  order  to  have  Sunday  trains  opened  on  the  railway  in  the  vicinity  of  Cal- 
cutta. Dr.  Duff,  in  a  recent  letter  to  England,  greatly  deprecates  the  effect 
of  such  an  example  of  Sabbath  desecration  upon  the  heathen,  and  presents 
a  strong  appeal  to  public  opinion  on  this  subject 

It  has  been  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  Government  will  appoint  and 
station  in  the  chief  garrison  towns  such  additional  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  as  will  place  the  soldiers  who  profess  these  creeds  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

Three  persons  are  said  to  have  recently  renounced  the  errors  of  Romanism 
in  Dublin.  One  of  them  a  student  for  the  priesthood  under  Archdeacon 
Cullen ;  another  an  English  pervert  who  has  been,  for  three  years,  studying 
philosophy  and  theology  at  the  University  of  Louvaine. 

Sootland. — l^  our  last  issue  we  referred  to  a  prelected  Synod  of  Scottish 
Bishops  to  pronounce  upon  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  Bishop  Forbes,  of 
Brechin,  on  the  Eucharist  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  opinion 
delivered  by  them : 

"  We  can  not  forget  that  the  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  grace, 
and  even  its  entire  rejection,  unhappily  prevalent  in  many  quarters  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  reaction  from 
excesses  with  which  the  primitive  teaching  had  been  overlaid;  and  we  have 
learnt  abundantly,  both  from  history  and  experience,  that  the  violence  of 
such  reaction,  instead  of  gradually  diminishing,  is  liable  to  be  renewed  and 
aggravated,  whenever  it  is  attempted  to  restore  those  excesses.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  fundamental  error  into  which  our  brother  has  frJlen.  Anxious 
to  assert  and  uphold  the  grace,  the  dignity  and  efficacy  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  has  adopted  a  line  of  argument  which,  as  it 
exceeds  the  truth  of  God*s  Holy  Word,  so  it  is  calculated,  we  are  sure,  by 
no  slow  or  uncertain  process,  to  defeat  that  very  end.  He  has  pleaded  for 
what  has  recently  been  called  *  The  Real  Objective  Presence,*  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  it,  however  doctrinally 
unsound,  become,  as  he  represents,  logically  inevitable :  that  is,  supreme 
adoration  becomes  due  to  Christ,  as  mysteriously  present  m  the  gpfts,  (p.  27,) 
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or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere,  '  to  Christ  in  the  gifts/  (pp.  28,  88 ;)  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  become  *  substantially 
one,'  and  in  some  transcendental  sense  identical."    (P.  42.) 

Against  this  united  opinion  of  all  the  Bishops,  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
pastoral  letter,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  protests,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Episcopal  Synod  had  no  powers  to  issue  such  a  pastoral  letter,  and  that  a 
special  Synod  could  not  properly  take  such  action  as  to  doctrine. 

Another  Eucharistic  controversy  in  the  Scottish  church  has  also  caused 
much  excitement  The  Key.  Patrick  Cheyne,  Incumbent  of  St  John's, 
Aberdeen,  has  been  called  to  trial  before  a  special  Diocesan  Synod  for  the 
publication  of  unsound  doctrine  contained  in  ''Six  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  most  Holy  Eucharist"  During  the  trial,  Mr.  Cheyne  and  nine  clergy- 
men, who  were  his  supporters,  are  said  to  have  behaved  in  a  most  indecent 
and  outrageous  manner ;  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  bearing  themselves  insolently  towards  the  Bishop.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  the  Bishop  rebuked  them  for  their  ungentlemanly 
and  unchristian  conduct,  and  said : 

"  It  is  mockeiT ;  it  is  mockery  to  hear  you  contending  for  your  right  to 
address  me  by  the  vain  and  empty  title,  *  My  Lord,'  while  in  your  practice 
you  so  flagrantly  contradict  your  words.  While  it  suits  your  purpose,  you 
cry  up  the  Episcopate,  while  at  another  time  you  restnct  it  to  an  empty 
name,  and  tnunple,  what  you  declare  to  be  of  divine  authority,  under  foot 

Judgment  on  the  case  was  deferred  until  the  4th  of  August,  when  the 
trial  was  again  renewed.  Nine  clergymen,  who  had  before  refused  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  case  when  enjoined  to  do  so  by  the  Bishop,  again  joined 
in  the  same  refusal  Mr.  Cheyne  also  still  refused  to  plead  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him  at  the  trial.  Whereupon  the  Bishop  proceeded  to  give 
his  judgment  and  sentence.  He  first  decided  that  the  charge  of  teaching 
transubstantiation  was  not  supported  by  Branch  A  of  the  Presentment  This 
refers  to  a  passage  in  the  ''Sermons,"  containing  the  following  expressions : 
"After  consecration,  whole  Christ,  God  and  man,  is  really,  truly,  and  sub- 
stantially present  in  the  Eucharist,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine ;" 
"He  is  present,  not  in  figure,  nor  in  faith,  nor  in  virtue  and  grace,  but  in 
Himself,  in  His  whole  person,  in  that  very  body  which  He  took  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  united  to  His  Godhead,  and  which  suffered  on  the  cross  and 
rose  again."  This  passage  the  Bishop  decided  did  not  amount  technically 
to  transubstantiation,  though  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  its  teaching 
was  equally  erroneous  with  that  Roman  doctrine. 

The  following  passages  the  Bishop  pronounced  to  be  in  direct  contradis- 
tinction to  the  foundations  or  standards  of  the  Church  quoted  in  the  charges : 

(B.)  (a.)  "  The  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  because  the  Priest  is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  victim 
the  same  in  both.  ...  On  the  Cross  He  offered  a  bloody  sacrifice  through 
death,  but  He  is  now  offering  Himself  an  ever-living  victim  without  shedding 
of  blood ;  and  so  in  the  Eucharist,  by  the  ministry  of  the  priest.  He  is 
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offering  Himself  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine. 
But  in  both  cases  the  offering  is  the  same,  differing  only  in  manner  of 
offering."  "We  nray  that  'all  the  whole  Church'  may  receiye  through  this 
sacrifice  the  benefits  of  the  Lord's  Passion— each,  of  course,  according  to  his 
needs,  and  his  capacity  of  receiying.  Whence  the  Eucharist  is  odled  a 
Sacrifice  for  the  Living  and  the  Dead." 

(5.)  "We  do  not  kneel  to  the  outward  yisible  signs  in  the  Sacrament; 
we  kneel  to  the  Lord  Himself^  invisibly  present '  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine ;'  though,  even  to  these  outward  things,  after  consecration,  we 
give^religious  honor." 

(e,)  "It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  participation  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Sacrifice,  that  all  who  join  in  offering  it  should,  at  the  same  time 
receive  the  Communion.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  Sacrifice  is  the  Communion  of  the  Priest,  which  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  an  Act  of  Communion  between  God  and  man." 

The  Bishop  then  called  upon  Mr.  Cheyne  to  state  any  reasons  why  sen- 
tence should  not  be  pronounced  against  him.  Upon  Mr,  Cheyne's  dedining 
to  urge  any  thing  further,  the  Bishop  pronounced  sentence  upon  him  of 
suspension  fi-om  his  office  of  Presbyter,  and  prohibition  fix>m  exercising  any 
function  of  that  office  within  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  until  he  has  renounced 
his  erroneous  teaching. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  present  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  for  perversion 
of  justice  and  oppression  of  nine  of  his  clergy,  but  the  presentment  was  pro- 
nounced "  imcompetent"  by  the  Synod  and  dismissed.  Mr.  Cheyne  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  in  which  he  declares  that  he  will  not  admit 
the  Bishop's  sentence  suspending  him  firom  exercising  the  office  of  Presbyter 
in  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  even  if  it  be  confirmed  by  the  Synod,  as  debar- 
ring him  from  exercising  any  or  all  the  flmctions  of  a  Deacon, 

France. — ^The  grand  f^te  given  by  the  Emperor  Napleon  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  dock-yards  and  arsenal  at  Cherbourg,  has  famished  the  foreign 
press  with  a  fruitful  theme.  The  Queen  of  England  accepted  the  Emperor's 
invitation  to  be  present,  and  met  with  a  royal  reception.  The  ceremonies 
were  grand  and  imposing,  ending  with  a  banquet  on  board  Le  Bretagn^. 
The  Queen's  visit  seems  to  have  been  cordial  and  pacific  on  both  sides. 
After  the  newspaper  press  of  France  and  England  have  been  indulging  in 
mutual  threats  and  accusations,  it  is  not  a  little  cheering  to  witness  such 
reciprocal  hospitalities  and  pledges  of  good-will  from  the  heads  of  the  two 
governments. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  forms  a  sad  item  of  interest  Though 
the  wife  of  a  popish  prince,  she  is  said  never  to  have  swerved  firom  strict 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  fidth  and  tcom  public  confession  of  the  same. 
Those  who  knew  her  best  pronounced  her  religion  to  be  a  living  principle 
in  the  heart  which  led  her  to  look  herselj^  and  to  point  her  children  to  that 
heavenly  inheritance  and  that  crown  of  glory,  which  are  reserved  only  for 
those  who  submit  themselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  This  events" 
says  the  Christian  Observer^  "  is  one  of  deep  trial  to  those  of  her  country- 
men who  indulged  themselves  in  looking  through  tiie  vista  of  coming  yean 
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to  herself  and  her  &mily,  as  the  future  refuge  of  that  country  from  the 
storms  which  hang  over  it**  But  we  may  hope  that  she  has  now  reached 
that  peaceful  shore,  *^  Where  tempests  never  heat,  nor  hillows  roar,"  while 
the  destiny  of  her  country  remains  in  the  keeping  of  that  **  Being  of  infinite 
benevolence  and  power,  whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace  all  accidents, 
converting  them  to  good." 

The  remains  of  the  Duchess  were  laid  beside  those  of  the  exiled  Louis 
Philippe,  in  the  garden  of  the  Romish  chapel  at  Ham.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schoell,  a  Lutheran  minister,  the  royal  cortege 
and  other  distinguished  persons  being  present  Mass  has  been  said  at  Neuilly 
for  the  repose  of  her  souL 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  Romanistic  proclivities  which  the  Emperor 
increasingly  manifests.  His  censorship  of  the  press  is  beginning  to  be 
grievously  felt  by  the  Protestants.  M  Prevost  Paradot,  a  distinguished 
writer  in  the  Joumai  des  DebatSj  who  had  defended  the  Protestants  against 
the  attacks  of  the  ultramontanes,  has  been  directed  to  discontinue  his  defense. 
In  Bretagne  the  Prefect  is  said  to  have  silenced  a  writer,  because  he  had 
said  in  a  Protestant  Journal  that  the  Romish  clergy  did  not  love  the  light 
Another  Protestant  journal  has  been  visited  with  the  various  cautions  which 
the  censorship  of  the  press  has  imposed,  and  is  told  that  it  can  not  have 
any  controversy,  nor  give  any  news  of  a  polemical  character.  It  seems  that 
measures  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  government  for  restricting  Protest, 
ant  colportage.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  directed  by  the 
Prefect  to  oppose  the  circulation  of  books  which  have  a  tendency  to  revive 
**  discussions  and  enmities  happily  long  since  extinct"  It  is  understood 
that  the  Prefect  will  be  expected  to  find  such  books  in  the  colporteur's 
satchel  In  addition  to  this,  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  listened  recently 
to  a  sermon  from  the  notorious  Father  Ventura,  in  which  the  preacher  re- 
marked that  every  government  which  wishes  to  last,  ought  to  prevent  Pro. 
testantism  from  extending  itself,  for  all  Protestantism  is  anarchy. 

Spain. — ^The  accounts  from  Spain  furnish  the  usual  intelligence  of  bull- 
Hghts,  and  a  new  revolution.  The  Christian  Observer  is,  perhaps,  not 
wrong  in  connecting  the  two  together  as  cause  and  effect  It  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  a  people  who  ordinarily  find  their  pleasure  in  witness- 
ing the  cruel  torture  and  bloody  deaths  of  dumb  brutes,  should  occasionally 
rise  to  the  higher  enjoyment  of  drawing  the  life-blood  fh>m  one  another's 
veins.  The  Revolution  has  displaced  the  existing  ministry,  and  restored 
O'Donnell  to  power. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  in  reference  to  the  slave-trade  has  lately  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament  Although  she  has,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  fiunily  of  civilized  nations,  pledged  herself  to  extinguish 
the  trade,  she  yet  seems  to  be  actively  engaged  in  carrying  it  on.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  among  other  members  of  Parliament,  has  insisted  upon 
the  imperative  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  force  Spain  to  fulfill  her  pledges  <m 
this  subject 
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Germany. — ^The  celebrated  Dr.  Wichem,  the  leader  of  Home  Mission 
efforts  in  Germany,  proposes  to  establish  a  Training-School  in  the  metropolis 
of  Prussia,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  educate  and  qualify  laborers  for 
carrying  on  various  Home  Missionary  and  charitable  operations.  The  King 
has  not  only  given  his  approbation,  but  has  also  contributed  liberally  to 
forward  the  enterprise.  Dr.  Wichem^s  former  success  in  such  movements 
warrants  the  hope  that  he  will  accomplish  his  design  in  this. 

It  is  stated  that  two  Roman  Catholic  professors  in  the  College  at  Glatz, 
Silesia,  have  left  the  Roman  Church,  to  become  Protestants,  and  that,  hav- 
ing passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Evangelical  Consistory,  they 
are  now  intrusted  with  ministerial  duties  in  Silesian  (Protestant)  congre- 
gations. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  declining  power  and  influence  of  Popexy  as 
plainly  evinced  in  the  little  attention  excited  by  the  report  of  the  Pope's 
rapidly  sinking  health.  Such  an  announcement  would  once  have  agitated 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  would  have  produced  deep  anxiety 
throughout  the  Christian  world.    Now  it  scarcely  elicits  a  comment 

Professor  Hengstenberg  has  published  a  series  of  articles,  in  which  he 
labors  to  prove  that  Tractarianism  is  one  of  the  healthiest  religious  develop- 
ments of  modern  times.  His  great  point  is,  that  "  Evangelicalism  can  not 
long  retain  the  truth,  or  be  an  effective  agent  in  its  extension,  because  it 
aims  mainly  at  reviving  subjective  faith  and  the  idea  of  a  personal  union  to 
Christ,  instead  of  revivifying  the  objective  Church  forms,  and  operating 
through  theuL**  This  is  to  act  upon  the  belief  that  the  body,  not  ibe  soul, 
|S  the  living  part  of  man — that  out  of  the  body,  not  the  heart,  proceeds  both 
good  and  evil.  As  well  might  we  cultivate  the  branches,  and  neglect  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  or  gather  the  hulls,  and  neglect  the  firuit  they  contained. 

Turkey. — ^It  is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  along  both  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea  are  all  very  much  incensed  against  the  Christians,  owing  to  the  late 
events  in  Turkey  and  India,  and  disposed,  in  their  treatment  of  them,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  natives  of  India.  The  prediction  of  Bishop  Gobat 
that  Syria  would  become  another  India,  seems  to  have  already  entered  upon 
its  fulflUmoni  It  is  said  that  the  Arabs  are  in  arms  in  all  directions,  and 
that  the  roads  are  infested  with  robber  hordes.  A  party  of  American  mis- 
sionaries were  attacked  in  May,  between  Jaffa  and  Carmel,  and  plundered  of 
every  thing.  In  June  the  Arab  population  of  Jeddah,  the  port  of  Mecca, 
rose  upon  the  Christians,  and  perpetrated  a  fearful  massacre.  The  following 
particulars  are  given  in  a  telegraph  from  Malta : 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  June  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Jed- 
dah rose  and  massacred  the  Christians.  Among  the  victims  were  Mr.  Page, 
the  English  Vice-Consul ;  M.  Eveillard,  the  French  Consul  and  his  wife,  and 
about  twenty-tbree  others.  The  English  and  French  Consulates  wen 
plundered.  The  Cyclops  was  anchored  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and 
during  the  night  some  Greeks  swam  off  to  the  vessel.    The  next  morning 
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two  boats  sent  to  the  town  were  attacked,  and  obliged  to  fire  on  those 
who  endeavored  to  intercept  their  retreat  On  the  19th,  the  Governor 
General  of  the  Hedjaz,  who  was  at  Mecca,  arrived  with  800  men.  The 
Cyclops  left  Jeddah  on  the  24th,  and  brings  up  the  Christians  who  escaped, 
including  the  daughter  of  the  French  Consul  and  the  French  interpreter, 
both  badly  wounded,  and  twenty-four  others,  chiefly  Greeks.  No  Christians 
remained  in  the  place. 

'*  There  have  been  fresh  collisions  between  the  Turks  and  the  Christians 
in  Bosnia,  and  persons  whose  opinions  deserve  attention,  state  that  things 
can  not  possibly  long  remain  as  now  they  are.  During  the  night  of  the  20th 
of  June  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Christians  and  Turks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  of  Kozanac,  and  on  the  dOth  of  that  month  a  sanguin- 
ary fight  at  Petrianac.  There  was  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  but  the  number 
of  kiUed  is  not  yet  known." 

Mademoiselle  Eveillard  and  M.  Emerat,  Secretary  of  M.  Eveillard,  were 
received  in  France  with  great  enthusiasm.  Pensions  have  been  bestowed 
upon  both  by  the  Sultan,  and  a  handsome  allowance  upon  Mademoiselle 
Eveillard  by  the  Empress. 

The  Sultan  has  sent  Ismail  Pasha  with  2000  men  to  punish  the  fanatical 
murderers  at  Jeddah.    200  have  been  already  arrested. 

The  following  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Gobat  in  London,  is 
taken  from  the  Record  : 

"  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  has  arrived  in  London.  The  reports  of  his 
lordship's  resignation,  which  have  been  put  about,  are  totally  unfounded,  and 
seem  only  intended  to  cover  the  discomfiture  of  Uie  conspiracy  by  which  he 
has  been  so  cruelly  assailed.  The  calm  and  judicious  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Venn  seems  to  have  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  Daily  News,  which  was  the  receptacle  of  the  melancholy 
diatribes  of  some  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  has 
now  formally  closed  its  columns  against  farther  controversy.'* 

The  Jerusalem  Diocesan  Missionary  Fund  last  June,  after  examination, 
unanimously  resolved  as  follows : 

*^  That,  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  asperse  the  character  of  the 
Anglican  Bishop  in  Jerusalem,  especially  in  two  pamphlets,  lately  published, 
and  in  various  articles  in  the  newspapers,  the  Committee  of  the  Jerusalem 
Diocesan  Missionary  Fund,  as  the  recognized  promoters,  in  this  country,  of 
the  Bishop's  missionary  operations,  have  felt  tiiemselves  called  on  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  these  statements,  and  into  the  evidence  allcdged  in  their 
support  They  have  thereby  satisfied  themselves  that  the  aspersions 
referred  to  have  no  just  foundation,  but  that  they  partly  arise  from  false 
accusations,  and  partly  from  distorted  and  exaggerated  statements  of  matters 
of  fact  After  entering  into  a  minute  and  searching  inquiry  into  each  of 
these  facts,  they  declare  as  their  opinion,  that,  when  duly  explained,  and 
freed  from  the  misrepresentations  with  which  they  have  been  surrounded, 
they  afford  no  warrant  whatever  for  any  imputation  upon  the  personal  or 
official  conduct  of  the  Bishop,  and  they  desire  to  express  their  undiminished 
confidence  in  his  Lordship  and  his  missionary  proceedings." 
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"  We  have  no  special  news  to  present  in  connection  with  this  work.  The 
reports  of  our  missionaries,  from  hoth  Africa  and  China,  show  that  in  both 
countries  a  steady  advance  is  being  made.  In  both,  the  field  is  constantiy 
widening,  and  almost  eyerj  letter  from  our  brethren  in  either  land,  contains 
a  call  for  more  laborers.  In  our  last  we  mentioned  that  Bishop  Pajne 
had  returned  from  his  Toyage  down  the  coast,  much  improved  in  health. 
He  has  since  accomplished  a  tour  of  visitation  to  the  several  mission-stations, 
a  full  account  of  which  is  given  in  a  scries  of  letters  published  in  the  Spirit 
of  Missions  for  August  and  September.  The  Bishop  urges  upon  our  Foreign 
Committee  the  establishment  of  two  other  stations  in  the  interior,  besides 
the  one  provided  for  by  the"Bohlengift^'  One  he  would  locate  on  the 
Mecklin  river,  about  three  hours  from  the  Mission -House  at  Bassa  Cove,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  distant  firom  the  Fatne  Mountain,  which  mountain,  he 
thinks,  would  be  suitable  for  a  principal  interior  station.  Another  interior 
station  is  proposed  for  the  region  lying  back  of  Monrovia.  The  Bishop 
replies  to  inquiries  made  by  the  Committee  in  reference  to  the  suitableness 
of  Mt  Gero  for  a  principal  interior  station,  that  there  is  not  land  enough  on 
its  summit  for  the  purpose.  He  says  that  the  country  around  Nitie  Lee  is 
much  higher  than  the  sea-ooast,  and  much  cooler,  that  frost  and  hail  are 
said  by  the  natives  to  be  common,  and  that  an  eligible  position  can  doubt 
less  be  found  in  this  neighborhood  for  the  station.  In  reference  to  these 
stations,  the  Bishop  remarks  that,  *^  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  such  ele- 
vated table-land  as  would  insure  exemption  firom  disease.  Indeed,  since 
Missionaries  must  go  every  where  preaching  the  (Gospel,  they  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  general  influences  of  the  region  in  which  they  live ;  besides 
that,  passing  fh>m  the  coast  to  their  positions,  they  must  pass  through  the 
intervening  malarious  districts.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  the  mountain  district  is  comparatively  healthy,  and  when  we  shall  have 
a  comfortable  establishment  there,  persons  may  be  best  acclimated  in  it" 

There  is  no  change  in  the  operations  of  the  missionaries  in  China.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Liggins  and  Williams  are  still  prosecuting  their  work  at  Dzang-Zok, 
in  the  interior,  and  are  much  encouraged  by  the  reception  they  meet  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  Protestant  missionaries  at  Shanghai  and 
Ningpo  have  presented  an  address  to  Lord  Elgin,  asking  that  a  clause 
guaranteeing  toleration  for  Protestant  Christianity  be  inserted  in  the  new 
treaty.  It  is  reported  that  a  treaty  has  already  been  agreed  upon,  but  what 
its  provisions  are,  is  not  yet  known. 

An  opening  for  missionary  operations  in  Japan  is  said  to  have  been  secured. 
Last  accounts  from  China  inform  us  that  the  American  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Reed,  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  that  Island,  accompanied  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Syle 
and  several  other  veterMi  ia\^\oium^. 
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KavM. 

Bitkop. 

Plaee. 

Adams,  Henry, 

Whltehouse, 

July  IS, 

St.  Peter's,  Portchester,  111. 

Baker,  Edward  F., 

Potter,  H., 

Jane  24, 

Trinity  Church,  New-Tork. 

Clark,  SylTester, 

Williams, 

Maya«, 

Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Coley,  James  S., 

Williams, 

May  86, 

Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Cosby,  John, 

Meade, 

July  2. 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

Eaiton,  Giles  A., 

Williams, 

May  26, 

Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Kmery,  Raftu, 

Williams, 

May  26, 

Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Etberidge,  8.  Smith, 

MoCoskry, 

May  80. 

St.  Sylranos,  Delaileld,  Wis. 

Fellows,  Beojamln, 

McCoskry, 

May  18, 

,  Lindens,  Michigan. 

Felton,  John, 

Lee,  A., 

Jane  16, 

Charch  of  the  Redeemer,  Pa. 

Oasmann,  John  G., 

Kemper, 

May  80, 

St.  gylvanos,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Oalosha,  N.  H., 

Meade, 

July  2. 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Va. 

Gregory,  Henry  T., 

WUliams, 

May  26, 

Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Hall,  Samuel, 

WiOianu, 

May  26, 

Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Harding,  L  MoA., 

Meade, 

July  2, 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

Harris,  Stephen, 

Green, 

AprU  25, 

St.  Andrew's,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Harris,  C.  &, 

Meade, 

July  2. 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

Hepbom,  George  G., 

Kenqter, 

May  80, 

St.  filylTanas,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Holcomb,  Theo.  I., 

Kemper, 

May  80, 

St.  SyiTanos,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Holden,  Richard  N., 

Mollvaine, 

Jane  27, 

Rosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  Ohio. 

Holmes,  Lncian, 

Atkinson, 

May  16. 

St.  Paol's,  Sdenton,  N.  a 

Jacobs,  W.  T.  M., 

Meade, 

July  2, 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

Jessnp,  Lonis  T., 

Kemper, 

May  80, 

St.  Sylranus,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Johnson,  William  T., 

l^e,  H.  W., 

March  14, 

St  Lake's,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Jones,  James  C.  L., 

Potter,  H., 

Jane  24, 

Holy  Trinity,  New-York. 

Jones,  Silas  Rossell, 

Potter,  U., 

Jane  24, 

Holy  Trinity,  New- York. 

Keeling,  R.  H., 

Meade, 

July  2. 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

Lewis,  Jno.  Kerfoot, 
Lightboome,  F.  I.  F., 

Whittingham, 
Potter,  H., 

May  80, 
Jane  24, 

Holy  Trinity,  New- York. 

Loring,  Henry, 

Potter,  H., 

Juno  24, 

Holy  Trinity,  Ncw-York. 

Morgot,  Darid, 

Otey, 

July  18, 

Calvary  Charch,  Memphis,  Tcdd. 

Messenger,  H.  H., 

McHvalne, 

Jane  27, 

Rosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  Ohio. 

HltcheU,  Walter, 

Williams, 

May  26. 

Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

Pattison,  Thomas  E., 

Upfold, 

May  80, 

St.  Qylvanas,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Smith, 

AagnstS, 

Ascenrton  Charch,  Frankfort. 

Randolph,  A.  M., 

Meade, 

July  2. 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

Rice,  DeLancey  G., 

Kemper, 

May  80, 

St.  Sylranas,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Richards,  G.  A.  L., 

Meade, 

July2 . 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

Skinner,  Henry  A., 

Atkinson, 

•  May  16, 

St.  Paul's,  Edenton,  N.  a 

Smith,  James  F., 

Cobbs, 

July  11, 

St.  Paul's,  Lowndesboro,  Ala. 

Smith,  Thomas, 

Kemper, 

May  80, 

St.  Sylvanns,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Stoy,  William  H., 

Upfold, 

May  80, 

St  SylTanus,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Townsend,  P.  &, 

Kemper, 

May  80, 

St.  Sylranus,  Delafleld,  Wis. 

Wainwright,  L  A., 

Potter,  H., 

Jane  24, 

Holy  Trinity,  New-York. 

Wells,  Horatio  T^ 

Doane, 

Jane  6, 

St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  New-Jersey 

Willes,  Daniel  B., 

Potter,  H., 

Jane  24, 

Holy  Trinity,  New-York. 

WQliams,  I.  H., 

Potter,  H., 

Jane  24, 

Holy  Trinity,  New- York. 

Meade, 

J«ly«. 

Chapd  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

Wilkinson,  Jno., 

WhitdioBfe, 

JiHyii. 

Chrlftl  Church,  Bye,  m. 
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Ifame. 

BiAop. 

TUne. 

Plaee. 

WiM,  Henry  A.,  Jr., 

Meade, 

Julys, 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

WyUe,  A., 

Hopkins, 

MayW, 

Calvary,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Borgesf, 

July  14, 

Christ's  Church,  Gardiner,  Me. 

• 

PRIESTS. 

Name. 

BUhqp. 

Time. 

Plaoe. 

Rer.  Abbot,  0.  8., 

McDraine, 

June  87, 

Rosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  Ohio. 

'*    Appleton,  E.  W., 

Hopkins, 

April  28, 

St  John's,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*^    Appleton,  S.  B., 

Hopkins, 

Aprfl  20, 

St.  Paul's,  Columbia,  Pa. 

**    Bonnell,  0.  R., 

Hopkins, 

May  28, 

Calvary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'^    mngfannt,  Geo., 

AiOCf    ^"^f 

June  18, 

St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•»    DaTidBon.W.  F., 

JU««|    ^*t 

June  18, 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Pa. 

"    fnlton,  John, 

Polk, 

May  28, 

Trinity,  New>0riean8. 

"    Fulton, , 

McIlTalne, 

June  27, 

Rosse  Chapel,  (Hmbier,  Ohio. 

*'    CKfford,B.  R., 

Ijee,  H.  w.. 

May8Q, 

Grace,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

*'    Gnfton,  0.  0., 

Whittlngham, 

May  80, 

Ilaltfinnrrr   MH 

"    Hitohcok,Wm.  A., 

Winiams, 

April  29, 

St.  John's,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

•*    Hltchlngs,  H.  B., 

WUlisms, 

June  28, 

St.  Stephen's,  East-Haddam,  Ct 

"    Kershaw,  H.  I , 

Johns, 

J«ly2, 

Chapel  of  1%eo.  Bern.,  Ta, 

**    Jones,  Joseph  R., 

Johns, 

June  20, 

Trinity  Church,  Matthews  Co.,  Ya 

**    Mason,  R.R., 

Johns, 

Jaly2, 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

'«    Matlock,  R.  0., 

Hopkins, 

May  22, 

Calvary,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

''    Marsk,  Henry, 

Eastbnm, 

July  29, 

St.  Stephen's,  Boston,  Bfasa. 

'*    Scarborough,  Jno., 

Potter,  H., 

August  4, 

St  Paul's,  Troy,  New- York. 

**    Sharer,  Daniel, 

Upfold, 

Jane  2, 

Christ's,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

**    Spanlding,  Jno.  F., 

Burgess, 

July  14, 

Christ's  Church,  Gardiner,  Me. 

''    Spor,  Alphens, 

Potter,  H., 

June  24, 

Trinity  Church,  New- York. 

**    Sharer,  Daniel, 

Upfold, 

June  2, 

Christ's,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

''    Stowe,  William, 

Clark, 

Apra28, 

St.  Michael's,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

**    Soter,  Henderson, 

Johns, 

J?iy«, 

Chapel  of  Theo.  Sem.,  Ya. 

"    Wdton,  Smenes  A., 

ijee,  H.  w., 

August  29, 

St.  Paul's,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

•»    Wood,  Robert, 

McCoskry, 

April  11, 

St  Mark's,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. 

SUhop. 

Time. 

Plane. 

Christ, 

Atkinson, 

Mays, 

Elisabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Emanael, 

Clark, 

AprU  7, 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Oraoe, 

Kemper, 

May  11, 

Sauk  Rapids,  Minnesota. 

Grace, 

l«ee.  Ha  wT ., 

May  18, 

Tipton,  Iowa. 

Meihorlal, 

Potter,  H., 

May  11, 

New- York  City. 

St.  Andrew's  Chapel, 

Daris, 

May  11, 

Mount  Pleasant,  S.  0. 

St  James*, 

Johns, 

May  9, 

New  Kent  County,  Ya. 

St.  John's, 

Kemper, 

May  11, 

St  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

St.  Mary's, 

Otey, 

May  18, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

St.  Mary's, 

Atkinson, 

May  4, 

Gatesville,  N.  C. 

St.  Paul's, 

Eastburn, 

June  17, 

Dedham,  Mass. 

Trinity, 

Whltehouse, 

May  80, 

Belvidere,  Illinois. 

St.  George's, 

DaTis, 

May  29, 

Kaolin,  S.  C. 

St.  Peter's, 

XjCw^  ^*i 

Lewes,  Delaware. 

St.  Thomas', 

Whlttingham, 

August  26, 

Homestead,  Maryland. 

St.  John's, 

Upfold, 

July  29, 

La  Fayette,  Indiana. 

St.  James's  Chapel, 

Whittlngham, 

July  29, 

Harford  County,  Maryland. 

Christ  Church, 

WIlli&mR, 

July  29, 

Stratford,  Connecticut 

Meade, 

June  18, 

WytheviUe,  Virginia. 

» 

St.  Mary's, 

Polk, 

April  25^ 

Tunica,  Louisiana. 

St.  Mark's, 

Lee,  A., 

May  28, 

Laurel,  Sussex  Co.,  Delaware. 

Church  of  our  Saviour, 

Bowman, 

August  29, 

Jenkintown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa 
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DEATHS. 

Died,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  9,  1858,  Rev.  A.  B.  Chapin,  D.D.  Dr. 
Chapin  was  bora  in  the  town  of  Somers,  Connecticut,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1808, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  old.  We  take  from  the 
Calendar  tlie  following  brief  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin 's  life : 

"  Ho  was  in  early  life  subject  to  deep  religious  impressions,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church  in  Somers,  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  In 
his  youth  he  gave  evidence  of  a  strong  desire  to  investigate  all  subjects,  and  was 
never  willing  to  abandon  any  investigation  until  he  had  fblly  examined  it  in  all  its 
bearings.  He  conunenced  reading  law  with  Loren  P.  Waldo,  of  Tolland,  during 
his  minority,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  year  1831.  He  first  located  in  the  town  of  Wallingford,  in  the  county  of 
New-Haven,  and  for  several  years  obtained  a  fair  practice,  and  was  justly  esteemed 
as  a  lawyer  of  considerable  promise.  Always  possessing  a  conviction  that  religion 
was  worthy  of  his  most  serious  consideration,  he  dovotcid  much  of  his  leisure  time 
while  engaged  in  his  professional  pursuits,  in  examining  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  the  evidences  by  which  each  sect  sustained  its  respective  theory.  The  result 
of  this  examination  led  him  to  become  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  and  entertaining  the  idea  that  he  could  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  cause  of  his  Master  and  the  general  good  of  mankind,  he  relinquished  his  pro- 
fessional employment,  and  turaed  his  whole  attention  to  the  study  of  theology.  In 
1838  ho  took  Deacon's  Orders,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Priesthood  in  1839. 

**  He  was  for  many  years  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Church ; 
was  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  West-Haven,  eleven  years;  and  rector  of 
St  Luke's  Church,  South-Glastenbury,  for  about  five  years,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  the  year  1865.  Soon  after  his  resignation  of  that  place,  he  moved  to  Hartford, 
and  has  been  engaged  as  editor  of  the  Calendar^  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the 
year  1852  he  was  attacked  with  the  inflammatory  rheumatism,  fh>m  which  he  has 
constantly  been  suffering,  and  though  at  times  able  to  be  about,  yet  has  never  been 
fi^ee  ttom  acute  pain.  Ho  has  always  been  remarkable  for  his  industry,  good  sense, 
integrity,  and  moral  honesty. 

"  In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  who  has  been  the  editor  of  the  Calendar 
for  the  last  four  years,  we  have  experienced  a  loss  which  we  g^atly  feel  and  deeply 
deplore.  As  a  friend  and  counseUor,  he  was  always  dear  to  us,  and  his  assistance 
invaluable.  His  soul  was  in  his  work.  Wo  truly  sympathize  with  the  bereaved 
family." 

The  Church  Journal  gives  the  following  summary  of  Dr.  ChapUi*s  literary  labors : 

**  From  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings  published  in  his  Glastonbury  Cen- 
tennial Discourse,  it  appears  that  firom  1835  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
Knickerbocker^  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator^  American  Jottmal  of  Science^  Ameri- 
can  Quarterly  Review^  New-  York  Review^  American  Bible  Repository ^  Church  Review^ 
Mercershurg  Review,  Ho  published  on  various  occasions  several  pamphlets,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated:  1839,  Early  Churchmen  of  Connecticut;  1843,  A 
Churchman's  Reasons  for  not  joining  other  Worship;  1844,  New-Englandism  and 
the  Bible ;  besides  others  on  different  subjects.  To  these  let  us  add  a  work  entitled 
^Puritanism  not  genuine  Protestantism,*  and  another,  esteemed,  as  we  believe,  more 
highly  than  all  the  rest,  (in  1842,)  'Jl  View  of  the  Organizaiion  and  Order  of  the 
Primitive  Churcfi' — and  also  the  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Early  Clergy, 
ordained  by  Bishops  Seabury  and  Jarvis,  printed  in  the  Calendar^  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  collected  and  published  in  a  more  accessible  and  permanent  form." 

Died,  at  Easton,  Penn.,  March  1st,  the  Rev.  Joshua  M.  Rogbrs,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  April  16th,  the  Rev.  Z.  H.  Makstieij),  Rector 
of  Grace  Church,  Tantic ;  aged  fbrty-fleven  years. 
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Died,  at  his  residenoe,  in  the  county  of  Louisa,  Ya.,  April  5th,  the  Rev.  WnuAM 
Crawfobo,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Thb  Rev.  Hanson  T.  "Wilcoxson. — As  our  brother's  days  of  usefulness  on 
earth  were  ended,  we  give  him  joy  upon  his  call  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuaiy  in 
heaven.  He  had  never  much  power  of  voice,  which,  with  his  Ic^cal  and  some- 
what involved  style  of  preaching,  kept  him  in  a  position  far  below  the  grade  of  his 
talents  and  his  character  as  a  Christian,  a  pastor,  and  a  gentleman.  He  did  not 
however,  murmur  at  what  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  help  knowing,  bat 
labored  wherever  he  was  called,  with  a  degree  of  diligence,  fidelity,  and  humility 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  He  worked  on  under  anking  health,  until  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  preach  again,  and  then  submitting  humbly  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  he  woiked  for  the  support  of  those  whom  he  loved  for  a  few 
months  in  the  custom-house  in  Baltimore,  where  he  received  an  appointment 
through  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  Judge  Mason.  There  he  won  the  highest  con- 
fidence and  regard  of  his  fellow-ofBoers,  who,  when  he  was  too  lU  to  work,  took 
his  duties  in  addition  to  their  own  with  manifest  pleasure,  and  as  long  as  his  health 
required.  Through  their  love  to  him,  thus  expressed,  his  pay  was  kept  up  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  The  sorest  deprivation  which  he  felt  was  that  of  inability 
to  serve  in  the  ministry.  But  about  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  read  the 
service  for  the  writer  in  a  style  of  appropriateness  and  solemnity  which  reached 
the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  hioL  It  was  his  last  act  as  a  minister,  and  so  he  con- 
ttderedit 

He  had  superior  talents  and  superior  devotion  to  his  work;  it  is  not  however  to 
set  these  forth  that  the  present  notice  is  written,  but  to  call  attention  to  other 
qualities  in  which  he  was  a  pattern  to  all — a  manly  firmness,  combined  with  a 
generous  and  sympathizing  heart,  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  His  conduct 
in  all  circumstances  was  an  honor  to  religion,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  Christian  miaistry.  No  one,  I  believe,  ever  knew  him  intimately  who  had  not 
a  higher  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  Gkispel  ministry.  I  never  knew  a  man  ot 
such  strong  feelings  and  even  prejudices,  who  had  them  under  such  entire  subjection 
to  TRUTH,  and  who  so  willingly  and  fairly  weighed  the  evidences  of  truth.  He 
nursed  his  conscience  with  more  tenderness  and  care  than  many  motliers  nurse 
their  children,  and  at  the  same  time  submitted  himself  to  its  authority.  I  can  not 
say  in  every  case  without  reluctance,  but  without  gainsaying  or  resistance.  Some 
years  ago  when  he  was  in  sound  health,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  and  as 
^nd  of  it,  perhaps,  as  any  of  his  clerical  brethren ;  though  half-choked  with  smoke 
I  greatly  enjoyed  his  society,  and  was  always  benefited  by  it.  Upon  his  leaving 
on  one  occasion,  I  offered  him  a  book  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  telling  that  it  contained 
many  things  that  were  false  and  more  that  were  imprudent,  but  with  all  these 
abatements  had  truth  enough  left  to  correct  any  man  that  was  open  to  it.  He  took 
it,  intimating  that  if  he  read  it  at  all,  it  would  be  out  of  respect  to  the  giver.  He 
did  read  it,  and  I  believe  never  smoked  another  sogar.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of 
the  dominion  of  truth  and  conscience  over  his  whole  life.  The  sun  of  prosperity 
never  shone  on  him,  but  in  his  last  years  he  had  domestic  joys  which,  in  his  view, 
brought  up  the  scale  of  earthly  things  above  the  balance.  His  disease  was  painful 
and  depressing,  but  he  was  upon  the  rock  and  felt  the  foundations  under  him  to  be 
strong,  and  died  as  he  had  lived — in  the  faith  and  love  of  his  Lord.  While  memory 
iasts^  it  will  be  a  pleasuio  \o  l\ux!!lew  ol  \]^,  C.  W.  A. 
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DIOCESAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine. — ^The  Ninth  Annual  Oonyention  of  this  Diocese  assembled  in  Christ's 
Church,  Gardiner,  Maine,  on  Wednesday,  July  lith.  The  Conyentio9  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durell ;  and  the  Annual  Missionary  Sermon. by  the  Bey. 
Mr.  Slattery.  A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Stephen  E.  Hanscom,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Calais,  suggesting  the  organization  of  the  male  members  of  pioiahes 
for  the  aid  of  the  Rector  in  the  work  of  the  church.  A  Special  Committee,  to  • 
whom  the  subject  was  referred,  finally  reported  resolutions,  affirming  the  import- 
ance of  la>  cooperation,  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  calling  on  the  yarious  Rectory 
to  01^  '«  the  Laity  in  their  parishes,  according  to  their  own  convenience,  and  to 
ifport  their  plans  and  success  to  the  next  Convention.  It  was  also  suggested  by 
the  Bishop  in  his  address  that  a  Depositoiy  of  Church  Books  be  established  within 
the  Diocese.  This  suggestion  was  referred  to  a  Committee  empowered  to'  act  in 
the  case,  of  which  Committee  the  Bishop  is  Chairman. 

^  The  Standing  Committee,  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  of  the  Convention/ and  thtt 
Board  of  Missions,  were  all  reelected. 

Connectictlt. — ^A.t  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Trinity  College,  held  July  29th, 
the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  of  Hartford,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Jlnglish       | 
Literature  and  Modem  Languages,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Norwich,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

^ew-York. — The  Church  Book  Soeieiy.-^The  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  General  Protestant  Episcopal  S  S.  Union  and 
Church  Book  Society  was  held  ia  New- York  City,  June  23d. 

Executive  Committee  for  1858-9. — ^The  Provisional  Bishop  of  New-Tork ;  the 
Rev.  Doctors  Price,  Lewis,  Clark,  G«  S.  Coit,  F.  Vinton,  Pitkin,  Morgan,  and  Howe ; 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Tuttle,  Hart,  Hoffman,  Diz,  LitUejohn,  and  Wihner;  and  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Mitchell,  Geo.  C.  Morgan,  Abel  T.  Anderson,  H.  E.  Pierrepont,  A.  B.  Sands, ,  • 
tr.  Buckley,  Jr.,  A.  Y.  Blake,  John  H.  Swift^  Gkorge  L.  Duyckinck,  Samuel  Davis, 
T.  R  Coddington,  and  William  Whetten. 

The  commencement  services  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New-Yoik, 
took  place  on  Thursday,  June  24.    A  special  ordination  was  held  in  Trinity  Church  •    .  . 
on  the  following  Sunday,  at  which  eight  persons  were  ordained  Deaoon^  and  one 
Priest 

Western  Kew-York.— 'The  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  this*  Diocese    • 
assembled  in  Grace  Church,  Rochester,  on  Wednesday  the  18th  of  August    The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hanson  Cox,  of  Utica.  .    • 

The  election  of  the  Standmg  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  resulted  as  follows : 
Rev.  W.  H.  A.  Bissell,  D.D.,  Rev.  K.  Mctcalf,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  B.  Ashley,  Rev.  M. 
Van  Renssek^r,  Mr.  T.  D.  Burrall,  Mr.  D.  S.  Hall,  Mr.  W.  B,  Douglas,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Pierrepont. 

The  election  of  Deputies  to  the  General  Convention  resulted  as  follows :  Rev. 
W.  Shelton,  D.D.;  Rev.  T.  P.  Tyler,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  B.  Beadi,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  D. 
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.WilaoD,  D.D.,  Mr.  J.  Juliand,  Mr.  H.  Seymour,  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Pringle. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  appointing  a  Committee  to  collect  sermons  of  deceased 
clergymen  of  the  Diocese. 

Be7.  Mr.  Franklin  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  passed,  voting  the  Bishop 
$1500  to  enable  him  to  take  a  suitable  vacation,  and  visit  Europe. 

Pennsylvania. — ^^lie  Rev.  Dr.  Bowman  was  consecrated  as  assistant  Bishop 
of  this  Diocese  in  Christ's  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  August, 
1858.  We.  condense  firom  the  Episcopai  Recorder  the  following  account  of  the 
ceremony : 

'*  There  were  present  the  Rt  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  D.D.,  of  Wisconsin,  as  Pre- 
siding Bishop,  assisted  by  Bishops  Lee,  of  Delaware,  DeLancey,  of  Western  New- 
York.  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  and  Potter,  of  New- York, 

'*  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  DeLancey  from  the  text  Isaiah  45  :  2?  : 
'  I  have  sworn  by  myself'  eta  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  candidate 
was  presented  to  the  Presiding  Bishop  by  Bishops  Lee  and  Potter.  The  usual 
tesfimonials  were  then  read ;  that  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
•Wilmer,  of  Philadelphia ;  those  from  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  several  die- 
t^ses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stem,  of  Norristown ;  and  those  from  the  Bishops,  by  Rev.  Di; 
Muhlenberg,  of  New- York.  After  the  usual  promise  of  conformfty  on  Uie  part  of 
the  Bishop  elect,  the  Litany  was  said  by  Bishop  Williams. 

•0  Bishop  Kemper,  acting  as  Presiding  Bishop,  then  proceeded  with  the  conse- 
cration services ;  Dr.  Hare  and  Dr.  Ducachet  assisted  in  robing  the  Bishop  elect  ; 
Rishops  Lee,  DeLancey,  and  Potter  uniting  in  the  imposition  of  handai  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Communion  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
closed  this  deeply  interesting  and  solemn  service." 

« 

Virginia. — ^The  Southern  Churchman  gives  the  following  account  of  the  late 
examination  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia^  together  with  the  ordinations 
performed  by  Bishops  Meade  and  Johns :  .  '    .       , 

• 

"  We  mentioned  last  week  that  the  usual  examinations  of  the  different  classes 
commenced  Tuesday,  June  29th.  The  examination  closed  on  Thursday  morning 
with  the  Senior  Class  on  *  Creeds  and  Confessions.'  We  were  not  able  to  attend  ex- 
cept on  Thursday ;  and  can  not  speak  of  the  result  from  personal  knowledge.  On 
Thursday  morning,  the  following  members  of  the  Senior  Class  read  essays  as  follows ! 

"  Mr.  M.  H.  Galusha,  of  the  Diocese  of  "Virginia :  Exposition  of  the  Articles. 

"  Mr.  Claudius  R.  Hains,  Jr.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia :  Periods  of  Revelation. 

"  Mr.  J.  McAlpin  Harding,  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania :  Forms  of  Prayer. 

'*Mr.  William  F.  M.  Jacobs,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia:  An  Evangelical  Minis- 
try the  great  want  of  the  Church. 

"Mr.  R.  James  Keeling,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia:  Enthusiasm  consid«ed  in 
its  relation  to  the  Christian  Ministry. . 

"  In  the  afternoon,  a  new  feature  in  the  exercises  of  the  examination  was  intro- 
duced ;  such  of  the  class  who  had  not  read  essays,  delivered  addresses. 

Mr.  John  Cosby,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virg^a,  delivered  an  address  on  Novel- 
Reading. 

Mr.  Alfred  M.  Randolph,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virguiia,  on  the  Missionary  Idea  of 
Christianity. 

"  Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  Diocese  of  Virginia',  Religion  and  Taste. 

"  Mr.  Walter  W.  Williams,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  Influence  of  Spinoza. 

"  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Jr.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia :  Position  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

'*  It  is  but  right  that  wo  should  say  that  all  the  essays  we  heard,  and  all  the 
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addresses  were  most  admirabla  They  showed  that  the  class  was  thoroughly 
equipped  so  far  as  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  theological  education  can  be  so. 
The  members  of  this  class  have  our  earnest  prayers,  that  they  may  be  baptized 
more  and  more  with  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  producing  in  them  an  earnest  love  for  the 
souls  of  men,  and  an  entire  desire  to  glorify  God  in  the  work  to  which  he  has 
called  them.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  the  Rev.  Br.  May,  Professor  of 
Ecclcsiiistical  History  and  Church  Polity,  delivered  a  most  able  address.  His  sub- 
ject was :  Protestantism  a  Positive  Religion.  After  this  the  class  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Meade  their  diplomas,  and  a  short  exhortation  to  be 
faithful  and  diligent 

*'  On  Friday  morning,  the  2d  of  July,  an  ordination  was  held  at  the  Cliapel  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  both  the  Bishops  of  the  Diocese  being  present 
and  officiating.  The  services  commenced  at  11  o'clock.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoff,  of 
Millwood,  Virginia,  conducted  the  morning  service.  The  ordination  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Norwood,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  fh)m  Galatians  1:6:  *I 
marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  Him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of 
Christ  unto  another  G<»peL'  After  the  sermon,  the  ordination  of  candidates  for 
Deacon's  orders  was  performed  by  Bishop  Meade.  The  number  admitted  to  the 
order  of  Deacons  was  ten,  and  the  names  as  follows :  John  Cosby,  N.  H.  Galusha, 

C.  R  Harris,  W.  T.  M.  Jacobs,  R.  J.  Keeling.  A.  M.  Randolph,  Walter  W.  Wil- 
liams, Henry  A.  Wise,  Jr.,  all  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  and  J.  McA.  Harding,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  MD.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio. 
"  Next  Bishop  Johns  admitted  to  Priest's  orders  Rev.  Messrs.  Henderson  Suter, 

H.  J.  Kershaw,  and  R.  R  Mason,  all  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia.  The  Communion 
was  then  administered  by  Bishop  Johns,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoff,  to  the  min- 
isters present,  and  the  services  were  closed  with  the  usual  prayers  and  benediction." 

It  has  also  been  determined  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  Seminary,  a 
Training  School,  for  the  benefit  of  such  candidates  for  the  ministry  as  have  not  on- 
joyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education.  The  importance  of  such  prepara- 
tory departments  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  circular  published  by  the  two  Bishops,  in 
which  they  say:  "We  are  therefore  determined  to  proceed  without  delay  and 
with  earnest  zeal  to  its  establishment  We  are  the  more  inspirited  by  the  fact  that 
we^are  receiving  aid  in  advance  for  this  work.  The  legacy  of  $6000  by  Mr.  Elliott 
Cresson,  of  Philadelphia,  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  pious  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  not  for  the  increase  of  our  Semuiary  fund,  is  now  about 
to  be  paid,  and  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  endowment  of  scholarships.  The 
example  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  many  others,  who  will  feel  that  in  no  way 
can  they  more  effectually  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  God's  glory  and  man's  sal- 
vation, than  by  thus  appropriating  a  portion  of  their  worldly  goods." 

Bishop  Meade  has  deposed  from  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  J.  Ambler  Weed,  late  a 
missionary  of  his  Diocese,  who  has  become  a  pervert  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
reference  to  this  deposition,  the  following  explanation  appeared  in  the  SotUhem 
Churchman : 

"  On  Friday,  the  2d  of  July,  1858,  Bishop  Meade  communicated  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  a  statement  from  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Weed,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  renounced  the  ministry  and  communion  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  connected  himself  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  whereup<»i 
the  Bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  Standing  Committee,  did,  according  to  the  first 
Canon  of  the  General  Convention  of  1853,  depose  the  said  J.  A.  Weed 

"  It  is  proper  to  inform  the  public,  that  Bishop  Meade,  having  found  that  Mr. 
Weed  had  for  some  time  been  attending  the  Romish  services  in  Richmond,  so  fi^ 
quently  as  to  create  tlio  impression  that  ho  was  inclined  to  that  communion,  sought 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Weed  on  the  subject ;  which  interview,  and  a  subsequent 
correspondence,  were  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  determine  the  Bishop  to  have  a  con- 
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ference  with  Bishop  Johns  and  the  Standing  Committee,  In  order  to  consider  the 
beet  method  of  proceeding  in  the  case ;  which  determination  was  made  known  to 
Mr.  Weedf  with  a  request  that  he  would  communicate  any  thing  further  which  he 
might  desire.  Two  dajs  before  the  appointed  meeting,  the  above-mentioned  action 
of  Mr.  Weed  was  communicated  by  lum  to  Bishop  Meade." 

Kentucky, — ^The  Convention  of  this  Diocese  was  held  in  St  John's  Church, 
Versailles,  May  26tii  to  28th. 

South-Carolina. — "^^  Annual  Convention  met  in  Christ  Church,  GreenvUle, 
on  Wednesday,  June  9th«  The  chief  subjects  brought  before  the  body  were  as 
follows :  The  election  of  Trustees  to  the  Southern  University,  of  Trustees  to  a 
Diocesan  Theological  Seminary,  of  Delegates  to  the  General  Convention,  and  of  a 
Standing  Conmiittee.  A  resolution  was  passed,  unanimously  requesting  the 
esteemed  Bishop  to  try  the  effect  upon  his  health  and  eyesight,  (now  feeble,)  of  a 
voyage  to  Europe,  and  appropriating  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  the  purposa  The 
next  Convention  is  to  meet  in  St  Peter's  Church,  Charleston.  » 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Theological  Seminaiy,  hela  at 
Camden,  June  26th,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Resolvtd,  That  the  name  and  title  of  the  Institution  be,  '  The  TheohgicaL  Semi- 
nary of  the  Frotestani  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  SotUh^CaroUnOf^  and  that 
it  be  located  for  the  present  in  the  town  of  Camden. 

"  Besolvedf  That  this  Seminary  go  into  operation  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Bt  Rev.  the  Bishop  be  requested  to  prepare  a  Pastoral 
Letter,  sotting  forth  the  object  and  importance  of  the  Seminaiy,  and  soliciting  ^ 
prayers  and  offerings  of  the  Diocese  in  its  behalf 

^^Besolved,  That  four  Professorships  be  established— one  of  Church  Polity  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  to  be  filled  by  the  Bishop ;  one  of  Systematio  Divinity  and 
Pulpit  Eloquence ;  one  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ; 
and  one  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  Literature,  and  Biblical  Learning." 

The  Bishop  then  nominated,  and  the  Board  elected,  the  Rev.  E.  Reed  Professor 
of  Systematic  Divinity  and  Pulpit  Eloquence. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Trapier  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Davis,  Jr.  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  Literature,  and  Biblical 
Learning. 

The  salaries  of  the  first  two  Professors  were  fixed  for  the  present  year  at  $1200. 
and  that  of  the  third  at  $400. 

As  the  Bishop  expects  to  be  absent  from  the  Diocese  for  some  months^  the  Rev. 
P.  J.  Shand  was  elected  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Board.    It  was  then 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  fixMn  the  next 
Legislature  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Seminary." 

It  was  also 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  the  Seminary,  to  be  submitted  to  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Board,  prior  to  their  being  reported  to  the  next  Diocesan  Convention." 

Under  this  Resolution  the  Bishop  named  Rev.  C.  P.  Gadsden  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Lesesne  the  Committee. 
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The  Rev.  T.  F.  Davifl,  Jr.,  was  requested  to  act  as  Agent  of  the  Board  to  attend 
to  all  matters  of  detail  during  its  adjournment 

Ifimriiurippi. — The  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  has  deposed  from  the  ministiy  the 
Roy.  Calvin  McGuffle,  a  Deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  act  of  deposition 
was  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ozanne  and  Crane,  of  the  Dio- 
cese, in  accordance  with  the  fifth  canon  of  1850. 

KiiBSOlirL — ^We  condense  fW)m  the  Church  Jcwmal  the  following  notice  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  this  Diocese ; 

*'  The  Annual  Convention  of  this  Diocese  met  in  Grace  Church,  Jefferson  Gty, 
May  28th,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  A  large  number  of  the  dergj  were  present  The 
Rev.  R.  E.  Tony,  the  former  Secretary,  was  unanimously  reelected.  After  th9 
appointment  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  House,  by  the  Bishop,  and  the 
transaction  of  an  unusually  large  amount  of  business,  the  Convention  made  the 
following  elections,  namely : 

"  Standing  Committee  :  The  Rev.  M.  Schuyler,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  "Wm.  R.  Johnson, 
the  Rev.  R.  E.  Terry,  D.  Hough,  Efq.,  C.  A.  Pope,  M.D. 

"  Deputies  to  the  General  Convention  :  the  Rev.  R  B.  Terry,  the  Rev.  J.  "Worth- 
ington,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Clerc,  the  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Giddinge,  D.D.,  Hon.  R. 
N.  Smith,  Dr.  James  A.  Talbot,  Mr.  H.  I.  Bodley,  and  A.  Warner,  Esq. 

"  Treasurer  of  the  Convention :  H.  W.  Hough,  Esq. 

"  Saturday  morning,  May  29.  The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock.  The  Bishop 
read  his  Annual  Address,  which  showed  his  Diocese  to  be  steadily  advancing 
In  the  work  of  the  Church.  He  strongly  urged  the  erection  of  parsonage-houses  in 
every  pariah ;  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of  the  clergy  by  their  congregations ;  the 
endowment  of  the  Church  College  for  boys,  at  Palmyra,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  Church  Seminary  for  girls,  at  Boonville.  He  closed  his  address  wi£  a  most 
touching  allusion  to  the  la^  Bishop  Freeman,  the  preceptor  of  his  boyhood. 

"  After  the  address  the  various  conmiittees  reported.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Terry  re- 
signed as  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish  was  elected 
instead.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Giddinge  resigned  as  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Convention, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkley  was  elected  to  the  vacancy. 

"  The  work  of  providing  a  salary  for  the  Bishop,  until  a  permanent  fund  shall  be 
raised,  was  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily  arranged  by  an  assessment  upon  the 
parishes,  amounting  to  $3300  per  annum." 

TmiiftTift., — The  following  notice  has  been  given  by  Bishop  Upfold : 

"  Circumstances  which  have  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Diocese,  require  this  public  notice,  that  sentence  of  suspension  from 
the  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry,  was  canonically  pronounced 
upon  the  Rev.  William  Porter  Ray,  a  Presbyter  of  this  Diocese,  on  the  23d  day  of 
February  last** 

Ohio. — The  commencement  at  Gambler  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  30. 
On  the  Sunday  previous,  the  Baccalureate  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Anthon,  of  New-Yoric,  from  the  text:  *'  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me  while  it  is  day."  (St  John's  Gospel  9  :  4.)  After  the  sermon  Measrs.  Messen- 
ger and  Holden  were  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Deacons,  and  Messrs.  Abbott  and 
Fulton  to  the  Order  of  Priests,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diooese.  On  Monday  evening, 
June  28th,  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  was  held  in  Rosse 
Chapel,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anthon,  President 
Andrews,  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Mcllvaine^  and  several  clergymen. 

On  Wednesday  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  confeired  upon  eighteen 
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young  men,  members  of  the  Senior  Class.  Of  this  dass  all  but  one  are  conmiuni- 
cants,  and  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  in  course  upon  Messrs.  Manuel  Way  and  H.  H.  Messenger.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  the  Hon.  Wm.  Jay,  of  New- York.  Rev. 
Cornelius  S.  Abbott  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Messenger  received  diplomas  at  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop,  as  testimonials  of  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  Theo- 
logical study  prescribed  at  the  Seminary. 

The  Philomathesian  Society  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker,  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio.  His  subject:  "The  Means  of  Moral  Culture."  The  Nu  Pi  Kappa 
Society  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  S.  Y.  M'Masters,  LL.D.,  of  Alton,  Hlinois,  on 
the  "  Contrast  between  old  and  new  countries  in  their  method  of  development" 
Dr.  M'Masters*  address  was  filled  with  a  nmnber  of  very  telling  remarks,  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  philosophical,  as  well  as  practical  spirit,  the  great  problem  of  American 
progress.  Of  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Walker,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  well 
worthy  of  the  author  of  a  book  now  reckoned  as  one  of  the  very  first  on  Christian 
Theism :  The  Philoaophy  of  (he  Flan  of  SakaUon. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Southern  University,  held  at  Beersheba 
Springs,  Grundy  Co.,  Tenn.,  the  question  of  location  was  finally  settled  by  reaffirm- 
ing the  resolution  adopting  Sewanee  as  the  site.  The  charter  granted  by  the 
Legisliiiplie  was  formally  accepted,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected,  and 
oommii^es  appointed: 

wnsideni:  The  Right  Rev.  James  H.  Otey,  D.D.,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Secretary :  The  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay,  D.D.,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

COlOnTTEES. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  :  Right  Rev.  James  H.  Otey,  D.D.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. ;  James  Caruthers,  Esq.,  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  W.  H.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Committee  to  prepare  a  Constitution:  Right  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.,  New- 
>leans,  La. ;  Right  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  D.D.,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Right  Rev.  F.  IL 
Rutledge,  D.D.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. ;  Rev.  Alexander  Gregg,  Cheraw,  S.  0. ;  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Lay,  D.D.,  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  Rev.  David  Pise,  D.D.,  Columbia,  Tenn. ; 
G.  R.  Fairbanks,  Esq.,  St  Augustine,  Fla ;  J.  Hamilton  Couper,  Esq.,  Darien,  Ga. , 
P.  B.  Fogg,  Esq.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Committee  to  receive  Conveyance  of  Lands  :  F.  B.  Fogg,  Esq.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
John  Armfield,  Esq.,  Beersheba,  Tenn. ;  John  M.  Bass,  Esq.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Arthur  S.  Colyar,  Esq.,  Winchester,  Tena 

Committee  of  Survey  and  Selections  :  Arthur  M.  Rutledge,  Esq.,  Hawkersville, 
Franklin  Co.,  Tenn. ;  Wallace  Estill,  M.D.,  Winchester,  Tenn. ;  Arthur  S.  Colyar, 
Esq.,  Winchester,  Tenn. 

Committee  to  prepa/re  an  Address  to  Southern  Dioceses :  Right  Rev.  Stephen 
Elliott,  D.D.,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Right  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D.,  New-Orleans,  La. ; 
Rev.  Alexander  Gregg,  Cheraw,  S.  C. ;  J.  A.  Calhoun,  Esq.,  Abbeville,  S.  0. ;  G.  R. 
Fairbanks,  Esq.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Treasurer  of  the  University :  James  B.  Craighead,  Esq.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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